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The cliiof contributors are Mr. W. Earasay, O.S., wbo prepared draffc 
accounts of Description, Production, History, Survey History, and 
the Doings, and Mr. Johir Pollen, C.S., the District Compiler, who, 
besides many corrections and additions,, furnished the bulk of the 
materials for the Population., Trade, and Capital chapter.s, and a mass 
of details for History and Places of Interest. A raanuscrij)t account 
of the district, written in 1869 by Mr. A. Crawley-Boevey, C.S., 
was of great value especially in preparing the History chapter, 
Mr. Whitcombe’s Sulj-divisional Accounts and very complete survey 
figures for the Land Administration chapter, and Mr. Stormont’s 
paper on Agriculture, are also most valuable contributions, 

Since the district map was prepared the ofiicial spelling of a few 
names has been altered. The change is in no case so gi*cat as to cause 
confusion. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL 

Becemher ISSO, 
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DESCRIPTION*. 

Kha 

42 
Iquaro 

ttinoty-cight to tho tiquai’o mile, .ami in IS 
1310,069 (Es. 31,00,690). 

Strotchiiig nearly ICO miles along flic T.ipti, mid varying 
ireadtli from seventy to ninety miles, Ivliandesli forms an niilau<l 
psin, the most northerly section of tho Deccan table-land. ^ Along 
|io whole Dortborn frontier, tho district is liounded by the Satjnula 
a mountain tract from thirty to forty miles wide, f rom 
|h0 north-east comer, as far as the 8indva jiass on the Agra 
load, except two or three of tho southern ridges, tho hill country 
p>elong.s to His Higliuess Ilolkar. Further west, in ShtUiadu, 


in 


le Kh{tndesh boundary skirts tho base of the hills ; then, 
icluding the Akrani torr‘-ory, it strikes north, right into tho luairt 
if the liills, to where, iu a deep narrow channel, tho Narbada forces 
;s way through tho Satpudsis. From this to its north-west corner, 
10 Narbada remains the northern Imundaiyof tho district. On tlio 
last and south-east, a row of pillars and some convenient streams, 
|rithout any marked natural boundary, separate KLindesh from the 
"Central Provinces and Berdr. To tho south tho Ajanf a, SatmAla 
ir Chdndor range may roughly bo said to mark tho lino between 
p]h4ndcsh and the Nizhni’s territory. On tho south-west, the Arva 
|r Laling, and CI41na hills separate Khaudesh from Nasik. Thonco 
"le frontier crosses tho Sahyadris, and runs north-west along a well 

• From materials supplied by Mr, W, Ramsay, C.S., and Mr. J. C. Wbitcombe, 
isistant Survey Suporintondont. 

, * Accordinc to Abiil Fazl (Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, 11. 57), tho name KhAndcsb is 
'derived fromKhiln tho title given (1417) by Ahmed I, of GujarAt (1411-1443) to 
Malik Nasir tlie second of the Fdrulii king.s (Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 293). The fact that 
I Ferishta (Briggs, 1.307-309) speaks of the chiefs of Khdndeshin his account of tho 
i first Musalmiln conquest (1294), favours tho view tliat the n.amo was older than 
I'Musalmdn times, and possibly changed by them to suit tlie title of tho FAniki 
| king8._ . Mr, Sinclair, C.S., has suggested (Iiid. Ant. IV. 108) Kanhiuh sh or the land 
of Krishna, as the original form. According to some old vob’scs Kh.tndcsh is tho 
Khdndav forest of tJie Mah.lbh.ir.at (lUo Saheb K, B. Mardtlic, Sultordiiiatc Judge of 
Aiiialner) ; and Wilson (MalribhArat List of Peoples and Places: Works, VII. 164) 
mentions the Khandds or bhandtia next before the people of Vidarbha or Bedar. 
Gol. Sykes (Rep. Brit. As. 1837, 237) derives tho name from kharul or khiad, a gap or 
, mountain pass, 
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marked western spur of that range, as far os the town and fort of 
Songad. From Soiigad the TiiptJ rivor and a line of masonry pillar« 
carrv the boundery north-east >)a(*k to the SatpudiiB at the west tni<i 
of the Akrnni territory. Within these limits, except that in BOveral 
places along tlu) south lH>amlarY the Ni/.am's territ<»ry riuis rioHh of 
the Ajanta, range, and that in the extre?ne sontli a grmip of thirteeii 
Khaudesh villagt's lies istdaled on tin* Deccan table-land, KhaudesU 
is a compact district with none of its iaiuls md.>je(:t to any other 
jurisdiction. 

For administndivo piirjKvses Khandesh is iHstributed ovtu* 
sixteen sub-divisions, wiili, i>n an average, an area of (> 52 square 
miles, 215 villages, and dl./2P0 inhabitants. Of these sub-divisions, 
Amalner, Bliusaval, Paehora, and Ibmpalner liavi*, each of them, om*, 
and Savda has two petty divisions.^ 

Khdml'n/i Admini'ftndhr Dr tub, .lS7fK 
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An upland basin, draining into the Tnpti with a genth^ westerly 
alopo, KhAiidesh includes most varied tracts of country, wild hill 
and forest, rich ^^irden and gix^ve, stretches of barnm plain, ami 
low rolling rocky lulls. From east to west, parallel with the IMpti, 
are three well marktnl belts of country, in tho centre tho rich 
Tipti valley, in tho north tho high ami wild Scitpudds, and in the 
south and south-west bare ridges and rich well watered valleys 
flanked by tho Ajanta and Sahyddri hills. 

The Tdpti banks are high and bare, and tho land on both sides 
is seamed by tributary rivers and streams. Now and again from the 


^ Anmlncr potty division ia PArola ; tliAt of Bhusftvdl, rj<ilabad ; that of 
PAchoto, Bkjwigaon j that of Pimpalner, Niziiupur ; and thojio of BAvda, Hdvor and 
If Aval 
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spurs of the Sdtpudds stretch close to the river bank, and on 
j south rise some low barren hill ranges. With these exceptions, 
) long central plain is, for about 150 miles from Burhdnpur 
Nandurbdr, an unbroken stretch of deep alluvial soil. The east 
id centre are rich and well tilled. The towns and \ illagcs are 
rge and prosperous, surrounded by mango groves and gardens, 
id except when baked by the raging winds of the hot season, 
fields arc green with varied tillage. On both sides of the river 
is widespread. Southward it strcitches to the higher 

S ils and barren hill sides, and north to the line of dco}) forest 
at clothes the base of the Saipudas. In the west, though the 
is no less rich, parts of Nandurbilr, Shahdda, and Taloda are 
"^Torgrow with forest and brushwood, the climate is unhealthy, 
T the people are few and poor. 

North of the Tapti, the whole length of the rich alluvial plain is 
' ;’|k)un(led by the stec]) Bouthern face of tlic Sdl-pudas, a belt of 
;::iXio«iutain laud from twenty to thii-iy miles broad. Mach of this hill 
now witlj only a few scatUn’<?d Bliil liamh^ts, was once well 
.: .|^op]cd. At every few miles in t he forest of IVd -i\‘ippa are ruins of 
trillagcs with remains of sugar and oil mills. Furtlun' west, Amba, 
in the wide valleys of the Auer and tlie Arnmivati, is dotted with 
the brushwood-covered ruins of the temples, mos({aes, wells, and 
uppor-storiod houses of what must once have been ctmsiderablo 
towns. Though so much is deserted, in the north-west the cool 
craving Akrani u]>laiuls are well tilled and prosperous, peopled by 
Pdvras, skilful and hardworking ])oasauts, wlu)so homesteads, each 
its plot of fields, are sheltered by well kept mango and vwha, 

; ;^Bassia latifolia, groves. 

South of the rich T?lpti ^nlloy, the country is more varied than 
fii&ither in the centre or in the north. In the extrcuue east, the Puma 
^^allcy, between the Haiti hills on the oast andrcdling broken ground 
ion tile west, stretches sontli, mucli of it, from the fear of wild 
•beasts, waste or covered with brushwood. Purther west, drained 
by the Yaghur, the and the Boi*i, wide stony thorny plains 

‘fdse in low brciad -topped basaltic ridges, or sink in rich valleys 
.(•lituddod with mango groves and large ])r()s per on s villages. West of 
Bori, the land, a-s it draws nearer the Sahyadris, grows wilder and 
i^oro pictui^esque. Ilangt^s of (juaintly cut hills, separated by the rich 
,,#ell watered valleys of the lYtujhni,thc Kan, and the Borai, stretch 
Slar east across the Khandesli plain, ^'ho extreme west is wild and 

E ; the air, thoiigli cool and ])leasant, is, exce])t in the hot season, 
II with fever ; the people are poor and unsettled ; and the hill 
'Bides, bare in the cast and well wooded in the west, yield only scanty 
fSerops of coarse grain. 

I? Down the western Stihyadri slopes the district sti'etches into the 
l^Diings, a. broken tract crossed by endless lines of peily hills, much 
llbf it forest, with a deadly climate, a poor and wrctchotl people, and 
|fho rudest tillage. 

Within Khandesh limits are four chief hill ranges, the Sittpudds 
| iLi the north, the Uatti hills in the south-east, the Ajanta or 
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SAtmdla rango in the south, and the Sahyddris in the west. The 
SAtfudas, a broad belt of mountain land, stretching in a wall4iko 
line along the north bank of the TApti, rise from the first range of 
hills, ridge behind ridge, to the oentml crest about 2000 feet high, 
and then slope gently to the Narbada. Among the peaks that 
rise from 3000 to 3800 feet, the chief are, in the east, Panchu- 
PAndu and MoiidhiAmAl looking down on Yaval, Tajdin Vali 
commanding both the Tapti and the Narl>ada valleys, BAMkuvar 
fuHher west, and in Akrani, TumnmAl ^ the grandest hill in the 
range. This, once a seat of the rulern of MAndu, a long rather narmw 
table-land, 3300 feet high and about sixteen square miles in area, 
rises, in north latitude 52' and east longitude 74® 34', about 
twenty miloa north of SultAnpnr and eighty from Dhiilia. The 
hill sides, of tnip and basalt with rod iron clay, are thickly 
studded with karvand, Garissa corondas, and turnn, Syzyphus rugosaj 
bushes, and with wild mango, banian, and jdnihul, Syssygiuiu 
jambolanuin, trees. The hill top sti*etcllea in small flat plateaus 
broken by irregular lines of bills from 100 to 150 feet high. 
Near the south-west corner, a largo lake of beautifully clear 
and cool water, about a mile and six furlongs round C50 yards 
broad and thirty-fonr feet deep in tLo centre, partly formed by 
stopping a gorge Ixdween two small hills, is flanked by a much 
fissured rango alK)ut 400 feet high. The dam, earth faced with 
etune, a work of iimnenso labour and Btrength, is al>out 4(i0 
yards long, forty faot higli, and about twenty-eight feet across 
the top and from 170 to 200 feet broad at the base.^ The top of 
the dam, with room tbr a simall house or tent, is a delightful spot, 
much of it shaded by trees ami coedod by tho west wind that 
(luring tli(3 hot months blows strong and steady acmss tho lake. 
At one sidetlio surpl ins waters are, through a rock..cut passagi*, 
taken 400 yards to a smaller lake about thirty feet louver, and then 
Wirried to a precipice from four to five hundnjd feet high with a 
clean drop of 243 Except shrimps, the lake is entirely without 
fish. In addition to the lake and its great dam are the remains of 
many temples and walls, all of them, according to the local story, 
tho work of tho saint GorakliuAth. The >va]l8, stretching for 
miles, still strengthen the w^eak parts of the hill top, but the temples 
are fallen in utter decay. On tho south side of the hill is a twelve 
feet square r(x;k-cut teinplo, with an image of ParasuAth, in whoso 
honour every October a fair is lield. Other remains of Jain 
s(;ulptiiros seem to have been used in building more tnocleru templeSt 
Except Bhils and PavrAs, of whom there are some scattered village?^*, 
the hill is without inhabitiints. In tho wet season (July-OctoWr), 
tho rain is constant, and sometimes so heiwy that for it hides 
everything a few yards ofi. In tho cold weather jfroste are commou. 


* TttTuuTnAf, or the furan*» plateau, takoa tin aame from turan. Sveyphus ruftosa, a 

largo whi toberr ie,l ahrub. * » 

* * '• f* 8oc. IX, il) givoo Aifl&OTUt %iur«» ; 440 yards 

Jji oad at 20 at surlaoe, and IS m hekhk 

» Captam 1%, 1851 ^ 
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itho hot soason (March- Juno), the lake, the neighbouring forests, 
a strong steady south-wost wind combine to make the climate 
fhtfttl, with, during May, a mean temperature of about seventy- 
degrees.^ The best way up the hill from Sultdnpur was 
fierly passable only to very lightly laden beasts of burden. In 
7, it was much improved by clearing the first twelve of the 
ity-four miles from Bhogar on the Sh^hddaside. The remaining 
slve offer no great difficulty. 

Phe Hatti hills, bounding the Puma valley on the east, run 
th-wost and south-east, and for about twenty miles x^ass 
:)iigh the Boutb-east corner of Khdndesli, Rising gradually from 
Tdj)ti valley, in their first twenty miles they are rather low and 
10 . Further east, forming the northern frontier of Bordr, 
rise to nearly 4000 for3t, and finally merge in the Ndgpur 
. At first bare and rocky, as they near the southern limit of 
Indosh, their sides are in places somewhat thickly covered 
Ih brushwood and timber, and give shelter to wild beasts. 

Che Satmala, also known as theClidndor or A jantarange, breaking 
sharjfiy from the Sahyadris in the north-west of Nasik, runs 
: about fifty miles east in a scries of quaint basalt pinnacles and 
gea. Near Manmdd, after a gentle depression, it again rises 
^ut 600 feet above the plain, and forms a somewhat monotonous 
-like boundary between Khdndcsh and the Deccran. Though, 
/'|iw?ept for al)Out fifteen miles in the west, not actually within its limits, 
range skirts the south of Khdndesh for a)>oiit eighty miles. A 
miles beyond Ajanta it turns south, merging into tlio highlands 
form the southern frontier of Borar. As they are a narrow 
ago, little more than the steep northern face of the Deccan 
||)le-land, the Satmalds contain few forest tracts. Their sides, 
stiy bare or with a few scattered trees, have licro and there, on 
banks and in the beds of streams, timber and brushwood thickets 
irge enough to slioltor tigers and other wild animals. Of late years, 
Hlago has spread to the sides of many of the northern spurs, and 
fesomo places comes close to the foot of the main range. Besides 
picturesquonoss of its western peaks, the chief interest in the 
|tmdla range arc the rock-cut Buddhist temples and monasteries 
I Ajanta, Patna, and Chandor. Within Khdiidesh limits, besides 
lycral foot-paths, two (iart roads cross the hills, one through the 
^njangaon or Outi'arn pass near Ch^lisgaon, and the other by the 
|anta i)ass above Fardepur. 

IjThe SahyAdrt hills bound the south-west corner of Khdndesh. 
ken, at the northern extremity of the range, they turn sliarply 
the east, leaving the broad lYq^ti plain between them and the 
tpudiis. Without any well marked peaks, many of the Sahytldri 
Iges have curious and picturesque outlines. They arc scattered 
behind the other, chiefly running north-east and south-west 
|t with many spurs starting eastwards nearly at right {ingles to 


p This was xti 1862. 
i daily range 10^, 


In 1860 the highest temperature was 80'\ the mean 77^^, and 
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tlie main range. Except during the but season, the climate is, 
to all but Hliils, most hurtful. Though with a good rainfall and 
in places with deep forest and valuable timber, the slopes of the 
Sahyddris, especially towards the east, have sulTerod much fn>m 
Bliil forest-clearings, and over largo areas arc bare, or have little 
more than a coviu*ing of brushwood. The only cart road that 
emsses the Sahyadri hills between Klulndosh and th<^ Koukan is 
by tlie Kundaihdri pass, about fifteen miles west of Nizarupur. 

To each of tho three gn)at hill ranges, the Sdtpudda on the norths 
tlio Sdtmdids on tho south, and tho Saliyadris on tho west, spurs 
rise from tho plain for the most ]>art at right angles to tlio main 
lines. Those nuiiung north to tho Satpmlas and south t<j tho 
Sdtmalds, of no great height or length and as a rule with bare 
rounded sides and Hat tops, arc of little interest. But from tho 
central plain, s[>urs stretch for upwards of seventy miles west to tho 
Sahyddris, One of these, a rocky igdand rising from the Tdpti 
valley a few miles south of Amalmn', liuiinds tlio fieri on its left, 
ami stretching westward, forms near Dhulia a chain of craggy 
peaks. 'I’hen sinking for a time, it rises again higlicr and more 
eJearly mai'ked, and stretclu^s to the west a land full of hills, ridge 
after ridge standing out in peaks of the strangest forms. 

The chief feature of the district, the line to whi(di almost its 
whole surfiice drains, is tho Tafti. With a course including 
windings of about 450 miles, and a drainage area of about 30,000 
square miles, tli<3 Tdpti, liowing wc^si from the highlands of Centnil 
India, falls into the gulf of Cjimbay, about twelve miles west of Surat. 
Of th(3 whole of its course, about 180 Jiiilos, or more than ouo4hird, 
lie within Klidudesh limits. For tho first 150 mihes th(^ valley of 
the Tdpti is Hat and well tilled, and the banks, at almost every three- 
quarters of a mile, are crowned with villages. Tlien, at IVakdsha in tho 
west of Slidhada, the forest ])egins, and villages and Holds gradually 
gi‘OW ftover. Ten miles further west at Kukarmmula, and during 
the ten remaining miles, spurs from the Sahyddris and Sdtpmids, 
stretch i rig close to the river, ft>nn banks in jVlaces 200 foot high. 
Over three or four miles of this tract, alxuit to a line drawn from tho 
Tdpti south to Nauduj'l)dr, patchy tilhige has lately spread. West 
of this the country is still a thick forest, full of wild beasts, and 
except for small clusters of Bhil hubs, w'ith no signs of inhabitants. 
Afk;r passing for about fifteen miles south-west through Gdikwdr 
territory, the Tdpti again, for about seven miles, forms tho north 
west boundary of Pirn pal nor. 

Through almost the whole of the district, tho Tdpti banks, except 
where they are scarred l)y w'ater-courscs or open to tributaries, rise 
high and bare. From 250 to 400 yards apart, and generally sixty 
feet above the river bed, each is a double bank, a lower of yellow earth 
much cut into by ravines, and further back a high upper bank rising 
to the level of the country rotind. The present entrance of the Tdpti 
into Khdndosli is said to >>o a now channel. According to local story, 
tho river once flowed further north along fi deep gully which may 
still be s(*en, and joined the prc.sont cliannel near tho village of 
Ainpur, about twenty miles east of Bhusdval. Except for two 
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Siiterfalls, one below and ibo oilier above the BbiiBfival railway bridge, 
river Btrelcbca in long sandy roaches toHy miles to ilie meeting 
Ith the Vaghur. From this, till within lifteeii miles of the western 
lit of the district, the river lied forms throe great stretches 
trying in length from twenty to sixty miles, divided ])y rocky 
jtrriers each about a mile and a halt* broad. During the rains, 
JiO floods in tlio river bemls, scitting with force along the outer bank, 
iiid carrying Band and gravel, j>ilo them at the points wliero the 
river’s course changes, Jn the fair season, wlum the Avater is Ioav, 
likeso sand heaps act as dams enclosing reae]H?s ot still water 
^^ni one to ton mill's long. Exctjpt where its bod is crossed by 
jriseky barriers, after the floods of the rainy season are sptvnt,, the 
/^eain floAVS over gravel shoals in numerous channels with a gent'ral 
l^adth of from 1 50 to 500 feet, a d(i]ith varying from nine to eightc>en 
llj^ and a speed of from two tc> thrive miles an hour. Near 1^11?! Inei*, 
'la April 1852, th (3 volunu? of water was erjua! to a stream sixty feet 
wide and two deep, running at two miles an hour.^ 

Within Khandosh limits the is used neither for Avatoring 

^elds nor for boat traflic. 1’ho lieiglit ot tiu' rivia* brinks hfis 
hitherto prewonted suecessrni irrigaiioii, and though in 1852 a 
survey^ of the showt'd that, exc(^]it in the extreme west, it 

might at fi small cost be made ]iassab]e for boats, Ihe local trader now 
sets to the railway and the need for a AA^atcT higlnvay is greatly 
l^sened. Though nnsuited for boats, the Tapti has f»)r years l.ieen 
tl»ed in carrying heavy timlier from Vajpur, a GaikAvar forest tract 
■Westwards to the coast. 


The only bridge across the Tdpti is the raihAxay Ini d go near 
•||husaval. During the rainy season, the Tajiti, full from bank to 
/hoJik, is not fordable. ^.I'ho stream is then genc'rtilly crossed on 
C^ts floated on cmjity gourds, and cattle and horst'S are sAVum aei'oss 
’ |jy the ferrymen. In tlui dry eason, besides many fords, there are 
Irio ferries, tAVO in Bbiisaval, one in Nandurbar, and one in Ohopda. 

' , During its course throiigli Kliaudcsli, the Tfijiti rc‘ceives many 
v'^butaries from both sidi*s. On the riglii bank are, biginniug from 
the Suki, the Mora, the llarki, the Manki, tJio 
j'^hili,tho Anor, the Arunavati, the Gomi, thoGomati, and the V'aler; 

on the left, the l^iriia, tlu' Bhogavati, the Vaghur, the Gir.ua, 
Ihe Bori, the lYinilirn., the Bonii, the Amarav^ati, the Shiva, the 
' ]||^tigaval, arid the Nosu. From the nearness of the Satpuda lulls, 
whoso southern slopes they all spring, the streams on the right 
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' t * Mr. Edwards’ figures, taken bet ween March and May 1852. 

* The details of the survey are given in tiic Surat Statistical Account of the Bomliay 
i^iiUssettoor, Vol. 11. 10, 12, 1’hesc arc shortly : fpun the V'^Aghur to tlie Bori 41) miles, 
% navigable basin with 27 gravel slmals luid one liglit rocky ledge. At Bori a barrier of 
ri>ck, one mile and 795 feet broad, that iniglit 1x5 removed at a cost of .t'ioO (R». 1500); 

to PrakAsha a second basin, 58 miles and 1575 feet long, w ith 30 shoals .and nine 
"lodges of rock, l)ut none large enough to stop a boat. At Ih’akasha a barrier one mile 
^^<13020 feet broad Avould cost to clear £250 (Rs. 2500) ; tlicu a third stretidi 20 miles 
2143 feet with fewer shoals, but slightly more rocks. 1-ast of all, iu the extreme 
'We»t,tho liaranjMl, or Deer’s Leap, a wild uarroAV rooky passage that would coat 
^1730 (Ks. 17»300) to clear. 
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bank aro small, and of little use for irrigation or for other purposes. 
They have the peculiarity that near the hills and again for several 
miles before they fall into the Tapti, their sti*eains flow throughout 
the year, while in a middle belt the water, during the fair season, 
passes underground leaving the bed perfectly dry. The siroanis on 
the left bank draining much wider tmets of cx>nntry are of greater 
size and consequence. Except the Puma, which from the south-east 
falls into the Tdpti ab<')Ut sixteen miles after it enters the district, 
and the Vdghur, about tw^enty miles further west after a winding 
course of about forty miles from the Satmdla hills near Ajanta, all 
the left bank streams have their sources among the Sahyadri hills. 
In their character and course the Sahyadri streams have much in 
common. Starting hemmed in by spurs at right angles to the main 
line of the Sahyadris, they paSvS cast, until, as the hills sink into the 
Khandesli plain, they are free to follow the natunil line of drainage, 
and turn north to the Ta)>ti. Of these there arc! four chief streams, 
the Girna falling into the Tapti about twenty-five miles l>elow the 
Vaghur, the Bori about twenty miles farther west, then after alKmt 
six miles the Panjhra, and the Borai a smaller stream about twelve 
miles further. 

The Giuna, rising in the western hills of the Kalvan sub-division of 
Nasik, and fed by streams from the n(»rthorn slopes (.)f the Chandor 
or Saptashring range, after a courBO of about 15U miles, falls into the 
Tdpti near Nander. Its course lies in nearly equal parts in Ndsik 
and Khaudesh. Passing tlnxmgli Kasik almost in a straight lino 
eastwards, irf Khandesh its course changes to north-otist, till, near 
Jalgaon, it bonds north and then north-west flowing for several 
miles with many windings almost parallel to the Tapti. In 
Khdndesh, except in one or two places where it is hemmed in by rocky 
hills, the Girna, over a broad .sandy ))ed, flows through a well tilled 
valley gixidually spreading into the grc«at centrul plain. Its waters, 
both in Nasik and Khaudesh, are much used for irrigation. In 
Nasik lately repaired diyns and cluinncls water many of its upland 
valleys, and in Khdudesh, from Bahdl about ten inilos north of., 
Chdlisgaon, the Jamda canals .stretch east for about twcnty-sevl f 
miles on the left and twelve miles on the right Imnk. 

The Bori, with a course of about sixty miles, rising in th| ] 
Malegaon sub-divi.sion of Nasik, enters Kli/mdesh alxmt fifteen^ 
miles north of the Girna. For about twenty-five miles it k6«?p8 an 
easterly course, and then, with rather a sudden turn, flows north 
for about tw^enty-fivo miles, where, taking another bend, it sets to ^ 
the north-west falling into the Tapti about twenty miles below 
the Girna. Like the Girna, in its upland vallt^ys, the waters of the ' 
Bori are much used for irrigation. 

The PAnjhea rises in Pimpalner from the crest of the Sahyddri 
hills, and after flowing cast for about twenty-five miles, is from tho 
west joined by the Kin. Then, between ranges of wild basiilt hills, 
it keeps east for about t'wenty-five miles, passing Dhulia on the 
right. About five miles below Dhulia, it takes a sharp turn to the 
north, and for the last twenty of its eighty miles, runs north, 
laJling into the Tipti near Thilner, about five miles west of the Bori* ; 
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pn fomor times, the entire upper courses of the Panjhra and its 
ifeributary the KAd, were a succession of dams aud canals. In the 
l^ears of misrule during the early part of the present century many 
Pell out of repair ; but steady progress has of late been made in 
|imnging nearly all of them into order. 

The Borai, the last stream of any sisse that passes east from the 
vSahyMris, about twelve miles north of the Panjhra, flows east fi)r 
P;%bout forty miles, and then passing north for ton miles ftdis into 
T4pti about twelve miles below Thalner. Like the Bori and 
' , Panjhra its waters in the upland valleys are much used for 
|'|Wgation. 

'P'V The Narbada, for about forty-five miles, skirts the north-west corner 
Pi the district. Its chief connection with Khaudesh is that it has 
lately (1877) found useful in carrying timber to the coast. It 
thought that the channel was too rocky to allow of the passage 
timber. But in April and May 1877, though tlic river was 
5v!i|^usually low, a flotilla of 025 logs and 0000 rafters was, after a 
passage, safcilv and without accident floated from the north- 
of Akrani to Broach, where it fetched more than three times 
Hie amount spent on felling, dragging, and floating it dowm. 

' ' . Of six floods, ill 1822, 1829, 1837, 1872, 1875, and 1870, some 
details have been obtained In 1 822, at an estimated loss of £25,000 
2 ,50,000), sixty-five Tapti villages were entirely, find fifty were 
1^^ 111 1829, ill Nandurbar, for three miles on 

|l0th banks of the Tapti the country was flooded. 1'ho land was 
water for throe dayvS, and much of it was injured by a thick 
^^\’^|)osit of sand aud gravel.^ In 1837, in the same flood (29th August) 
did such damage in Surat, several villages built on t he lower or 
soil bank of the T/ipti were swept away. The destruction of life 
property was groat., and those of the inhal>itants that had the 
fortune to escape weiv left destitute. As almost all the villages 
‘’I'l^the lower bank suffered and many were entirely swept away, the 
^vvillHges wore in several cases built on the black soil of the higher 
which had not been floododi In 1872, on Sunday the 15th 
ember, the districts bordering on the GVirna and the Panjhra 
from a severe flood. At Dhulia, on the Paiijlim, the 
began to fall steadily about noon on Friday the 13th, and 
. heavily the whole of Saturday and the greater part of 

; , ,B^diay. Before Sunday niorning the river was in very high flood, 
sweeping over the Agra road bridge, carrying away the solid stone 
^(parapet and the whole of the roadway, and in Dhulia destroying 
p|;®!0O houses chiefly in the di vision of the as Briggs^ 

iPeth. A rest-house close to the bridge, Wj of £200 

| .{Rs, 2000), was entirely destroyed, and anothb. -oh damaged. 

;The village of Devpur on the other side of ivor entirely 

||4isappeared, and one man, a Gosavi, was drowned. A telegraph post 
lll^ear the bank of the river on the Dhulia side, was washed away and 
^^^ifeommunication stopped. At seven in the morning the fl^ood was at 
' fts highest, standing about forty-live feet above the level of the river 
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bed. About three hours later it began to fall and by noon most of the 
water in the town had subsided. On the Girna, rain began about 
midnight of tho 13th (Friday) and continued till eleven on the 
night of the 14th, when a violent hurricane set in. About eleven on 
tln 3 morning of the 15th, tho Girna began to overflow^ and tho flood 
iiicreased till, about half-past nine that night, the water was ten 
feet higher than it had ever been known to rise. Of 152 villages 
damaged by the flood, fifty-six were altogether destroyed. Of 
the whole number fifty were on tho Pdn jhra, thirty-two of thorn in 
Dliulia, six in Virdel, and twelve in Amalner. The remaining 102 
w^ere on the Girna, forty of them in l^Atrhora, thirty-Ksix in Enindol, 
and twenty-six in Chalisgaon. A vast amount of property both 
movable and immovable lost. Numbers of dams, handhdraSj and 
w^ater channels, jhUs, and several large ponds, watering thousands <)f 
fields, were either completely destroyed or badly damaged. Exclusive 
of damage to soil, trees, cro}>s, and public works, the flood was 
calculated to have caus(Ml a loss of more than £lt>(^()00 (Rs. 10,00,000), 
Besides Bhils and cUlier forest tribes, 5403 families were left 
destitute. For the first five or six days, they were supported by 
private charity, those in and around Dhulia receiving sonio help in 
the shape of grain from the balance of the Khamlesh rice fund J As 
reports of disti-ess began to come in from diffoj'ent parts of the 
district, a, public meeting W'as held at Dhulia, ami a relief fund 
committt^e formed, (iovernment plac( 3 d at tho Collector's disposal 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000), £500 (Rs. 5000) to bo distributed free, and 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000), to which a further sum of £10,000 (Ka. 1,00,000) 
was afterwards added, to be given in advances, t^dedvL IVivato 
subscriptions amounted to as much as £3513 10«. (Rs. 35,435). 
Of this sum £3180 10.*?. (Rs. 34,805) were distributed among 1402 
families, and £00 (Rs. 000) were spent in charity by tho Collector, and 
£6973 1 8s, (Ks. 60,739) were advanced to 1164 persons. On the 
6th July 1875 a sudden local rainfall so sw^elled the Arnn&vati, 
a tributary of the Tapti, that it Hooded tho town of Shirpur, tho 
water in places standing six foot deep, injuring fifty-two houses and 
destroying property of the estimated value of £3200 (Rs. 32,000). 
On the 5th September 1876, the l)ack water from a heavy fl<X)d in 
the Tapti overflowed its tributaries, tho Girna, tho Anjani, and tho 
Arundvati, causing much damage to crops. 

Save in Nizampur in the w^est w'here there is great scarcity, the 
district is on the whole fairly supplied with surface water. Many 
of tho chief streams flow during almost the whole year, but most 
are unfit for drinking, as near villages and towns their bods are used 
as latrines, and their water is often polluted by the soaking of hemp 
and other fibrous plants. For the storage of water there were, in 
1876, 3600 ponds and reservoirs, of which four wore lakes of 
considerable size. Much has lately been <h>no by sinking wells to 
improve the supply of drinking water. The 1879-80 returns give 
28,137 wells/ 928 of them with and 27,209 without Bl^ps, and 
ninety-seven water-lifts, dhekudis, 

ot ft former grant by the late Mr. 

Joibn&t, of Bombay, for tho relief of famine. J ' 
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Except the Tdpti and the Piirna whose banks are too high, from 
almost all of the western streams irrigation is carried on to a 
considerable extent. Dams, bandhdrds, have been built in great 
numbers especially in Pirnpalner and Dhulia. I'hey are chiefly found 
on the upper portions of the streams, as, near the Tapti, the river beds 
become too deep for their construction. Three largo lakes have been 
built or restored for irrigational purposes ; one at Hartala, two miles 
Edlabad in Bhusdval, covering an area of 440 acres ; another 
known as the Mukti lake, three miles from Dhulia, covering an 
area of 510 acres ; and a third at Mhasva, a mile and a half from 
Pdrola, covering an area of 420 acres. Besides these there is the old 
Gondur lake with a smaller one near it called Varibhokar, four 
miles north-west of Dhulia, and the remains of two other ponds, 
one of them known as Boyd^s pond, in the Dhulia village lands. 
IHpie upper Mehrun lake, built by the Jalgaon municipality at a 
of £7400 (Rs. 74 , 000 ) and covering an area of about 151 acres, 
|;5ftippUe8 the town with good and plentiful water. All these 
Ji'^jponds are formed by earthen embankments and provided with 
;i|luices. Of village ponds, those at Pdrola, Dharangaon, Nandurbar, 

; *|’on and Mhasvad are most remarkable. 

: All the varieties of soil that come under caeli of the throe orders, 
black MU, rod rMl, and stony hamd, are found in this district. 
The central belt of the wide Tapti valley, about half of the wliolo 
area, consists either of a black alluvial clay highly retentive of 
H^oisture, or of a loam overlying a sti’atum of yellowish clay of good 
On this deposit soil, which for richness cannot be surpassed, 
./^heat is extensively grown, in some places from year to year, 
i^'^lrithout the aid of manure or change of crop. Skirting this rich 
;vi&act along the base of the Satpudas where the level is somewhat 
‘kjdgher, tho soil is inferior, and in tho higher ridges almost 
S^sappears. Along the banks of tho river, where the laud is much 
by deep ravines, the soil is mixed or overlaid with lime nodules, 
||^S|^|ld in some places the surface soil is entirely wasliod away, with 
i'/'^ceptional patches or strips of rich alluvial deposit. On the 
^^|®uth-east, red soil, including brown and grey, predominates with 
^^TOtchos of coarse black overlying trap, deteriorating towards tho 
i|lkth-we8t, where it is fouml of less depth, most of it light and 
fiSable, much mixed with gravel or lime nodules. 

' 'Compared with other Bombay districts, Khandesh is remarkable 
its large tracts of arable waste. The chief, of these are Pal 
|/iit|*oiong the Satpudas to the north of Raver, Amba in Shirpur, 
^"Dhauli in Chopda, and Navapur and other tracts in Pirnpalner. 
I^Onc© highly tilled, they are now covered with brushwood, and 
have become so unhealthy that, from September to February, hardly 
I any one but Bhils and other forest tribes can live in them. 

Tho geology of Khandesh has been examined only as far south 
|:;i^ the Tapti. This, a strip of varying breadth between the Tapti 
Piffcad the Sdtpudds, is chiefly covered by alluvium. Trap, the only 
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* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, VL Part III. 124, 182 « 189, 
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otliep formaiion, foram the hills and shows here and there in the 
deeper ravines* The streams running from the S&tpad^s have no 
infra-tnippean pebbles. Trap probably occurs here and there in 
the bed ot the Ttipti, as in many places to the souths trap rock rises 
at DO great distance fi'om the stream. Though alluvium sirotohes 
for some fifteen miles north, the rock appears near Bhusdval where 
the railway bridge crosses the Tiipti. AlK>iit five miles from 
Burliaupur, and about a mile north-east of the village of Chulkhan. 
there is a singular compact patch of limestone about fifty feet long. 
It shows no signs of crystallimtion and appears to contiiin no fossils. 
At one end there is a white sandy rock, like decomposed gneiss, 
staiidiugiiu end as if part of a vertic^il bed. But as it contains rounded 
grains it is probably sandstone, 'nds mass of sedimentary rock is 
evidently a portion of some infra-trappean formation, very probably 
Lrimcta <ir Ihigli, either brought up by a dyke or incliulod in a lava 
How. The tnips in the low rises stretching across fmm Ihirluinpur 
to near Raver appoar to dip north at about 5'. In the Aner 
Viilh'v and near Dauh‘f , north of Chopda, they appear to l>e horizontal, 
jiud t he same is the case U* the wt^slwanl as far ns Bombay and 
Agra road, where, oil the top of the ascent letuling to Sindva, the 
beds stretch in distinct horizontal terraces. About Sultanpur the 
alluvium runs far up in a deep bay among the hills. The imps of 
^ruranmal arc nearly horizouOil. But contrary to the general rule, 
the trap ridges lying furlhcr west are rarely flat-topped and often 
very craggy. North-west of Turanmal is a low (‘ast-north-oiist dip, 
and this, turning north-north-cast, continues as far as the Udai river 
where the dip is about (>". Along the north boundary of Khandosh 
the tni})s liavo generally a low, not very regular, northerly dip. 

To the south ‘ of tl»c IVipti, the .strangely tilted peaks about the 
Buhya<ln.s and the steejj and deep de tiles running Into them are 
very curious and imjx^sing. The columnar atructnro of the rocks m 
peculiar especially on the ningcj separating Nasik from Khaudesh. 
The hilly portions are cfjverod with a stmtum of dark IwJwsaU, ami 
felspar, hoimblcndo and iron ore are also present. In the range that 
fiasses by the town of Nandurbar there is a striking peculiarity. It 
I'UDs east and west for about fifty miles and is composed of a series 
of sorratcil peaks and ridges, in some ]>1hcos disapp(»ari«g, in others 
bniaking off into parallel ridges, yet on the whole maiutaiuing its 
course and peculiarity.- 

Iri K handesh there are four hot springs, throe, Undlxlev, Sun^ihdev 
ami Najhardev in Clu>j>da, and the fourth, Vadla in Shirpur. The 
Unauukv hot springs lie alamt three miles noi*th-west of Ad&vad in 


^ Oenoral Ueport of tlic Survey of India, 1877 - 7 ft, 108 , 

* Near the well known hill of Bluln>orgafl arc two ixm-ka, Eaulia and Jaulia. 01 
their origin the atory i* that two brother*, Kiinbi* by mte, one day working m 
the field Haw a woman coming toward* them. Each aaid that *he hi* wife iuhkI 
the diHj[jtito waxed hot. \Vho!» the woman camo near, they foniid ahe wa* their aiater. 
So ashamed w ere they of having called their airier their wife, that they made a fir® 
in the fifdd, and jumping into it were both burnt to deaili. To comple^ eacrifice 
the aietor jumped in after them. lu honour of thia »olf ‘devotion the |Nmka a 
tree sprang up, 8 From materiiaia supplied by Mr. J. PolleiA, O.S. 
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ipda about a mile from tbe first spim of Near the 

hng tliei-ocks are trap, and tho groundju^j^ and blaek. According 
ithc local lofi^nd. the i 

* 3w shot by B&m to provhli#*^?®® 

L 4 - 1 . Wiitcr tor tho sccr bharnira. Pouring 

Kok of masonry ^ carved head fixed in a solid 

Itor flows into^art''^7 

the tweuty-nve ieet square. As the ground 

Iffl™ paved the source of the spring* is hard to trace. 
It seems to gush out of the wall, and when it first appears, has a 
temperature of 140^.' Th(3 pond, with masonry walls and flights 
of stops, lies in tho centre of a sinall enclosure surrounded by an 
elegant rod-brick wall. Within this enclosure are two small Hindu 
tcmplos and a Hrahman rest-house. Unabdev was emeo held in 
inferior to I’rirnbak in sanctity, and was mucli frequented 
especially on Sundays. The water is tastelesB, with a peculiar but 
not sulplmi'ous smell, and with no ga.s.‘^ It is believed to cure 
skin diseases.'* Alxnit eighti miles Avest of Unabdev, in a narrow 
; glen formed ]>y two low outlying sjnirs of the Satpudas, lie the 
|{SuNAiJJ}F.v springs. A broken dam and a little pool are all that 
Sremain of what must once luivc been a large lake. Tho dam is 
l^ory thick and solid, built of brides a foot and a half long and 
J*om two to four inches thick. ^ Tho Avater is slightly sulphurous 
ind of a ternporaturo varying from 85° at dawn to 91° at noon, 
it is bolieveil to euro skin diseases, Najuarokv, within a mile or 
two of Sumibdev, has a hot spring floAving into a built pool. Tho 
|tvator has a slightly sulphurous taste and varies in temperature 
|from 100° at dawn to 103° at noon. Near the source of the Tori, 
|i,bout two miles north of Vadla in Shirpur, is another hot spring. 
|?rho water Hows out of the bank into a seven feet square brick 
pa:*ougli, 

I Tho only notice that lias been tmeed of an earthquake was a 
Isliock, with an apparent motion from east to Avest, felt in Yaval on 


I 


Itho 4th April 1854.® 


The Khandesh seasons arc the rainy months from the middle of 
June to the middle of Oct(»ber, the cold mouths from tho middle of 
October to the middle of February, and the hot months from the 


* The temperature in the part of the j>ool furthest from the s})ring is 100'*. 

® In tho block of masoni’;;^^ built over the spring is a shrine, anil connected with it 
by a narrow passage, a chain bm* witli some pieces of bhek and painted stone, 

* In 1^54, analysis showed chloride of sodium, chioride of ma^p't*siuin, chloride of 
f.calehim, sulphate, of soda, sulphate of lime, nitrate of magnesia, nitrate of lime, 

iarbonate of soila, carbonate of magnesia, carbonate of lime, and silica, total solids 2*4. 
The temperature at its source was 1 lb)', and the spccillc gravity, at OO'', lOOO S. Trane, 
fcun. Med. andPhy. See. (1859), V. 248. 

J *Of these briirks, the story goes that in old times a Musalmdn agent of the 
^^itnbdlkar, in charge of a village near, used the bricks to build a wtII, and as a 
e the villagers were attacked by guincaworm. The village was deserted and 
..ainod empty till it was reqieoidcd in ltS:>5. Some time after when the peonlcnsed 
^ bricks in building a vnllago onice, rhdmii^ fever and dysentery at once broke out, 
^ once more drove off the people, 'I’hough now re-peojuod, not a single house or hut 
If: been built within the village enclosure. The common l>elief is that the bricks 
6lJAin*a, and that any one touching them falls under his wrath, 
ij^m, Gov. Sel XCHX, 120. 
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middle of Febnrarj!^ middle of Jatoe. From variety of height, 

position, and chnra:iiter;ihfL.climate varies greatly in different parts of 
the district. In the western'hlls.and foreste, the rainfall from 
south-west monsoon is heavy, andiirttf B&tpudAe the supply is pto 
considerable. But over much of the c8ltr© pd south the »U is 
scanty and nncertaiu, and in few seasons it'?.^*^ *tl parts Bumcient. 
Throughout Khandesh it is less than in thX Southern Marataa 
Country, and littlo if at all greater than in the Joccan. Dhulia, 
removed from the extremes of scarce and of abundant 
had, during the twenty-nine years ending 1871), an average supply 
of 21 '78 inches, the amount var^ang from 10'94 in 1871 to 35’92 in 
1878. The following table gives tbo yearly returni! : 


Dhitlia RamfnU, 1S61^1S79. 


Ykaii. 

Inches. 

L - - 

Cents. 

yB.VR. 

Inches. 

Cents, 

Ykar. 

Inches. 

Ooitts. 

IWil ... 

21 

92 

im ... 

27 

14 

IfiTl ... 

10 

04 

1*^.0 ... 

10 

;>0 

Ih02 



1872 ... 

80 

65 

I >33 ... 

19 

04 

1S03 

io 

34 

1873 ... 

80 

04 

1K.4 ... 

i 30 , 

14 

! 

[ 11 

12 i 

1*174 ... 

20 

94 

iS55 ... 

: 1 

SO j 

1 ,..! 


94 1 

1875 ...1 

29 

90 

1«56 ... 

i 3r> 

12 i 

i 1800 ...i 


28 1 

1878 

1.3 

14 

IKtl ... 

i 24 i 

92 

I •*07 ...i 

1 19 

3H ! 

I«77 ...i 

25 ! 

19 

IS&H 

; 21 1 

f.9 

i 1808 ... 

1 

7« 

1 1H7H ...| 

iih 

92 

1«'>9 

' 2i ; 

31 1 

: 1»10 ...1 

32 

07 

1871). ..,1 

20 

71 

... 


m 1 

1870 

1 29 

f>3 





Except from Dhulia rain returns are not available up to date. 
Mr. Chambers supplies^ the following averages for the eleven yeai ’3 
ending 1871 : 

Khdiidfsh Rainfall, JS01-1S71, 



1 Average lUunfall. 


Avera^^ Kalnfall. 

Station’. 

1 

j Yearly. 

June to 
Septennher. 

Station. 

Yearly. 

June to 
Septeiniwf. 

Kandurbnr ... * ... 

...j 22'88 

20 '85 

Rhusival 

2211 

18‘72 

Virdel 

...J 2002 

16 '25 

.lamiter 

S6’75 

21 ’52 

Amalnor 

2752 ! 

22-74 

Riichora 

30*95 

2547 

JSranUol 

...t 26'49 j 

22-01 i 

ChiiUsgaoit ... 

2«*72 

2220 

Nnsirabad ... 

...j 25-40 

22-89 




llie cold season, from the middle of October to the middle 
of Febniary, is, except on cloudy days, pleasant and bracing. At 
Dhulia, in the eight years ending 1879, December and January were 
the coldest months with average minimums of 62^ and extreme 
minimums of 40*^ and 41^. From the middle of February tp the middle 
of June, except the west, the whole of Khiudesh is subject to 
an extreme of dry heat. At Dhulia, during the eight years ending 
1879, May was the hotte.st month with an average maximum of 
and an extreme maximum of 111®. In the S4tpudis the 
heat is somewhat tempered by the forests, but below the Sitpnd&B, 
especially in the east, the T^pti valley is the hottest part of 
the district, sometimes still and stifling, at other times with, 
burning winds blowing far into the night with the thermometer at 


1 Chamb^^rs' Meteorology la*, 213, 
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[)m 105^ to 115°. To the south aud west, the Tapti plain, though 
|ill subject to the hot wind, "'is a little cooler. In the west the 
plaixd valleys of the l^anjhraand other streams, not less than 1500 
pjt above the sea and several hundred feet above tlie level of the 
imn, have, even in the hottest season, cool and bracing nights, 
ad are hardly ever visited by hot winds. In these uplands, 
|)|iropean ladies and children have in tents passed the whole hot 
non in full comfort and health. 

regards the general health of the people the hot weather is 
most healthy, and the cold weather the most unhealthy season. 
H^ho beginning of tbe cold weather, the dryingof the ground breeds 
JfS^ch malaria, and Isitov on, the great daily extremes of heat; and 
are very trying. Different parts of the district vary greatly 
ftlioalthiness. The east and centre, though from the extreme dry 
; of the hot weather and the sultry dampness of the rainy 
trying to Europeans, are for the natives generally healthy. 
||ftho other hand, except in the hot season, the west, especially the 
apalner and Nandurbar sub-divisions, is deadly to Europeans and 

S ves alike. Even the Hhils, until the Ixjg-inuing of the hot wreath or, 
3T severely from fever and ague, and so greatly does the 
affect them, that the mainlatd^lra and other officials have 
time to time to be changed to more licalthy stations. Fur 
j^yr^comevH the air is not safe till the middle of March, and cases 
|^»|0ver have been known oven in April and May. 

yflfcring the last eight years the thermometer readings in the sliade 
ranged as follows d 


Dhulia TherinornHer JieadmgSy 1S72- 1870, 


— . 

Jany. 

Feby . 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Jimp. 

July. 

iSnilgine maximum 

04 

103 

100 

HI 

in 

no 

100 

SUPemo minimum 

41 

4.-5 

47 

61 

7(» 

CO 

70 

daily maxima 

8(J 

90 

9{> 

t 104 

106 i 

98 

90 

Sl|tt|:4aiiy mtuima 

f)2 

50 

04 

1 73 

73 

70 

74 

[ipMl daily rango 

154 

34 

.35 

31 

2S 1 

22 

16 

thonnomoter at 7 a.m. means ... 

7)7 

01 

70 

77 

82 ! 

80 

76 

tliorinomotor at 7 a.m means . . . 

62 

64 

00 

06 

7» 1 

74 

73 










ne maxlmnro ... 

“ma mini mum ... 

( daily maxima ... 

I daily minima ... 

1 daily ranga 
.bulb thermomotar at 7 a.m. niean.s 
-bulb tliermoDoetor at 7 a.m. moans ... 



i Angt. 

Soptr. 

Octr. 

Novr. 

Deer. 

Yearly 

means. 


100 

100 

99 

95 

95 

100 


67 

62 

62 

39 

40 

58 


84 

87 

93 

89 

86 

92 


73 

71 

04 

66 

62 

C6 


11 

16 

28 

3,3 

.84 

26 


75 

74 

69 

61 

58 

70 


71 

71 

05 

67 

53 

03 


^ According to Mr. Chambers, at Dhulia the j^early mean is 80° 3', and the range 
©n the greatest and least monthly means 21". 
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KhAndej^h has little mineral woaUli. Trap rock is found 
everywhere^ and though much of it is frijihlo aud useless save for 
road -mendings there is plenty stone good enough for ordinary 
building pnr}X)sos. The best quarry in lh(3 district is one in the bed 
of the Vaghnr river near Bhusavul. It is conveiiiontly placed, and 
has been much used for railway works. There is no good limestone 
handy for working, but in all black soil, except in the deep alluvial 
lands of the Tapti valley, the small nodular liinestono known m 
kankar is nbuudant, and yields ext^cllout lime, (iravol, useful for 
ordinary road purposes, is found all over the district. Clay, for 
brickinaking, occurs in all parts of the district, but the Khtludesh 
potters and brickmakers are not remarkable for the oxccllence of 
their work. 

Khandesh is one of the largest forest distrii'ts in the Presidency, 
Its (lovemnient reserves, stretcliing over 2ri20 square miles or 22'3 
per. cent of the entire area, lie ehielly in tlj(3 hilly country in the 
west, along the Siitpuda hills in the north, and in the rough land near 
the south-east corner. Besides thcBc main ranges, Khilndesb, except 
in the central plain, is full of low bills, uiisuited for tillage, and 
these, at present bare even of brushwood, have been made over to 
the forest department to be re^clotlied with trees. Of the whole 
forest area, 1 (> 1 2 square miles have been declared tp be reserved forests 
and 714 protected forests under chapters 11. and IV, of the Forest 
Act.^ Arrangements arc now in progress for increasing the area 
under conservation by transfening to the forest department some of 
the waste lands which have hitherto been held available for grazing 
and to meet the demand for land to cultivate. 


* Except the Forest Section contributed by Mr. G. K. Botham 
Conservator of Fortists, and the Wild Animals Section contributed by Majur 0. Probytt 
District Sui>etintendent of Police, this chapter is the work of Mr, Vv* JEtamsay, 0.S* 

2 Under the Forest Act (VII. of 1878). Government may (seeticu 8) constitule any 
forest land or waste laud, which is the property of Government, or over whiem 
Oovemment has proprietary rights, or to the whole or any part the fox^ 
produce of which Government 5 entitled, a reserved forest ; and Govemixient iney 
(section 28) declare to be a protected forest, any forest land or waste land, whwdl 6 
not included in a reserved forest, but wdiicb is the property of Oovemnent, or 
over which Government has propneta^ rig^id, or to tbe whole or any partol thia 
forest produce of which Oovernmont is entitled, Eeserved foresta aiw nitder 
conservancy, and as a rule are not burdened by rights. The diapter 
protected forests, while giving power to reserve any class of trees, provide ainoii|| 
other things, for the exercise of rights to grass and wood, for permitting tradext to 
cut timber on the license system^ and for the clearing and breakbig pii of limdlot 
cultivation and other purposes* 
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|r Before the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway (1860), 
I the Khiindesh timber supplies were so distant from any great 
market and had to be brought through so difficult a country, that 
,^'they were in little demand. With the opening of the railway 
§ matters changed. In making the line, much timber was wanted, 
^ and the forests, handed over- to contractors, were destroyed without 
I care or system. 

In 1863, Khdndesh and Ahmednagar were made the joint charge 
of a European officer. For Kh^ndesh an office and executive 
.Establishment of two clerks, three inspectors, three head foresters, 
.®fcnd fifteen foresters, at a total monthly cost of £35 (Rs. 350), was 
i*al 80 sanctioned. In 1870, Dr. Brandis, who in his tour through 
i®^ombay was unable to visit Kluindesh, confined his proposals to the 
Mjauggestion that a district forest officer should be appointed. Since 
ffifehen the Khdndesh forests have formed a separate charge. The 
^^ resent establishment, at a mc'nthly cost of £75 8.s‘. (Rs. 754), 
^^^Pucludes four writers, throe mossengors, four rangers, eleven 
S|oresters, and seventeen forest guards. A supplemental temporary 
;;;S|stablishrnent is also entertained. 

Since 1870, the work of marking out forest reserves has been 
'^^f^adily pressed on. Up to the close of the last season (1878-79), 
f||ineteen reserves witli a total area of 1,028,623 acres have been 
' ;|prveycd and marked by pennanont boundary pillars. Besides these 
jJpserves, several small isolated bnhh.nly Acacia arabica, meadows, 
in Jdmner, Bhusilval, and Nasirabad, have been demarcated, 
springing the total forest area to 1,031,889 acres or 1612 square miles, 
he Bhils, who always prefer the life of roving woodmtm to that of 
fettled husbandmen, are the chief difficulty in the way of f<)i*ming 
Extensive reserved forests in the Satpudas. In the tracts chosen in 
pher parts of the district there is little or no tillage. 

No further demarcation has been effected since March 1879, when 
I notification was published in the Government Gazette, declaring 
|612 square miles to bo reserved forest juid 714 squai*e miles to bo 
Protected forest under Act Vll. of 1878. A settlement officer is 
SB iow engaged in inquiring into and disposing of the rights whieffi exist 
these lands, in ascertaining what privileges it w'ill be necessary for 
welfare of the people to pennit to bo ex'ercised in these lands, 
considering what portion if any of the lands declared to be 
forest can be removed into the category of reserved forest, 
ad in determining how far it will be possible to include in forest 
^ waste lands which have hitherto been held available for grazing 
|pd to provide for the spread of tillage. 

p Before 1879, of the 1,003,190 acres under forest conservancy, 
‘*26,612 were included in first, and 273,412 in second class reserves, 
remaining 3266 acres were small hdbJml meadows. Under 
actions conveyed in the late Governor, Sir Richard Templets 
Piute (4th June 1878), and acting on the suggestions of the 
ptAndesh forest committee which met in Poona in the latter part of 
1878 rains, the following additions and changes have been made, 
first class reserves, all hdhhul meadows, and all second class 
rves along the lower slopes of the Sdtpudds, have been notified 
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as reserved forests* It is intended that about 454,718 acres of 
reserved and protected forests, waste lands, and gi-ass meadows 
should be added, and 24,253 acres of occupied land taken for forest 
purposes. More land is available, but the outlying villages of the 
Pimpalner and Nandurbdr sub-divisions, where forest land is chiefly 
fotmd, cannot at present be taken up. The grass meadows vary 
greatly in size, value, and general surroundings. Some are well 
defined isolated tracts of good land, in every way fit for growing 
timber. Others are village uplands broken here and there by tilled 
lands. The latter, of no great value ami hitlu>rto not under forest 
management, liave bt>eii pro}x>Ke(l as protected forests. In alienated 
and uiisurvoyed villages, some traits liave been included in tho 
sanctioned reserved forests. As the area of those outside the regular 
forests cannot bo fixed, tlieyhavo not 1.)oob included in the general 
return. Many single survey numbers and small waste patches along 
river banks will, as recommended by the forest committee, also 
be chosen. It is also intended to choose, and reeounnend for 
notification as protected for(‘sts, timber-covered land lying aUmg 
the base of the Satpinla lulls in .Savda, ClK»p(la, and Wiirpur. 
Until all these (changes have been made, the final total forest area 
cannot be accural ely fixed. 

Though want of tronservancy, combined with the. peculiar habits 
of the hill tribe.'j, lias greatly reduced the supply of tho more 
valuable kinds of timber, th.e Khamiesh forests will in time become 
valuable. At present the better sorts of timber are almost entirely 
obtained from the tiTritory of the Melivas <tdi<*fs in the west and 
north-we.st of the district. Tho b>rests of Klu'iudcsh proper are 
unable to f^upply even the local demand. 

The twenty Khandesh forest n^st‘rves may be roughly brought 
under three groups. In the north a series of forest.^ stretching 
along the line of tho Satpudas from Akniiii in tho extreme north- 
west to Savda in the east ; in the south-east and Houth, parts of the 
north slopes of the Safmalas and some outlying low lull ranges and 
river banks ; and in the west, the rough hilly tracts, where at the 
northern extremity of tho range the Sahyadris sweep eastwards 
across the Klnindesh plain. In the north or Satpuda group, lying 
between thi? Tdpti and tho Narbada, are si^ven forces t reserves* 
Except scattered open plains or bare patches, some of them of toge 
extent, the whole of the hill range is one vast forest . Farts of it 
are so wild and lonely that they cannot be explored without a guide* 
A stranger might be lost for days in the maze of waving hills dad 
with thick scrub and brushwood. In so rough a country only a few 
of the trees repay the cost of carriage, and almost all the most 
valuable have been cut by Bhils and others, partly for sale, partly for 
their own use, and sometimes to clear the ground for tillage. 

The careless and unsystematic cutting of sleepers, during tlie 
making of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, dia much to lessen 
the value of the forests. Still almost every tree known in West^ 
India is found in the Sitpuda hills, and when better means of 
communication have been opened and conservancy hi^ secured a fresh 
growth, these forests will be of very great value* It is a 
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of the Khtfdesh Sdtpadfis that the nature of the forest varies ^eatly 
every twyty or thirty miles. In the oast, anjan, Hardwickia binata, 
and salc^ Boswellia thurifera, predominate ; in Chopda and Shirpur, 
anjan jps almost disappeared, and teak, Tectona grandis, in good 
though of no great size, is found in all the valleys. The 
Sh^^fada forests are chiefly of khair. Acacia catochu, and lastly in 
b^ani anjan re-appears on the banks of the Narbada. Elsewhei’e 
is the leading tree. The details of the seven Sdtpuda forests, 
beginning from the north-west, are: (1) Akrani-Titranmal, 100,176 
acres, in the mountainous terih^ory of Akrani, is, in size and timber, 
one of the finest forests in Khandesh. Within its boundaries, 
tillage is carried on to a limited extent. Its very lonely position, 
approached by only three paths passable for baggage animals, saved 
it from destruction when the railway w^as making. Though so hard 
to get at from the south, the Narbada on the north offers such cheap 
water carriage, that even the poorer woods can be exported at a 
brofit. The experiment of floating rafts down the Narbada w'^as 
first tried in 1877, when a consignment of timber was sent to Broach 
ib charge of a European oflicer. This venture has since been twice 
irepeated with fairly successful financial results. Ihis reserve is 
also being tentatively Avorked southwards by Vanj«iris. Its teak is 
^he finest in Khindosh. (2) Taloda, 41,100 acres, Ihoiigh much cut 
into by tillage, is a splendid mixed forest with good teak. Taloda, 
ilbihe largest Kh^tndesh timber mart, is close by and ensures a ready sale 
f|>r the timber, (3) Fattepu j{-Amoda, 32,429 acres, in the extreme 
jtorth-w'ost of Shdhiula, is chiefly a Ichair forest. (4) Shauada, 
f 3,029-^-^ acres, in the north -cast of fShah^da, is a fine compact 
|fiock of forest, yielding much khair mixed with teak and the 
moner w^oods. Though uniilled and unpeopled, it is nearly 
fcerywhere passable by carts. (5) Shihfuh, 257,711 acres, a 
ptinuation of the Shdh<4da reserves, has, in parts, jdenty of mature 
^an and khair. The easiest to get at and the simplest to work 
||he Sdtpuda reserves, it has suffered greatly from former years^ 
“ iss cutting. Almost the w^hole can be reached by carts, the 
r high road passing through its centre. Ihe south-east is 
ed by the Aner and its tributaries, and the west by the 
feroiis streams which unite to form the Arunavati. Both the 
rand the Arumlvati can in flood float timber. (0) Chopda, 47,008 
acres, a continuation of the Shirpnr reserve, is a succession of long 
Ridges, divided by narrow valleys. Most of it open to carts and with 
It: fair road to Dhauli in Chopda, it is one of the best of the S^tpuda 
forests, with much bamboo, Bambusa vulgaris, fairly largo teak in 
Pie valleys, and a good store of the commoner woods. (7) Savda, 
^4,880|-S|^ acres, a continuation of the Chopda reserve, comprises 
&11 the country included in the Savda hills. The soil is mostly rocky 
Ipiid poor, and over the north and oast, the timber is almost entirely 
^ o nearly worthless salai. Besides this, there is some good anjan^ 
id a little teak and khair. Near the Suki river is an inexhaustible 
(Ipply of bamboo. 

I; In the south-east and south, the forest area is small, with only three 
rves, the Trans-Purna, Gondri, and Pdtna. Of these Gondri 
{ Pdtna are the only S^tmdla forests. Owing to the narrowness 
, B 411 
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of the range the forest area is confined to hill slopes and vntersecting 
ravines* The detailsj beginning from the north, are i (l)TRitNS-PuRKA> 
32,063f J acres, in the petty division of Edlabad, lies along fhe Hatti 
hills north of the Puma and stretches to the Ber^ frontier. It 
contains three distinct forest belts, the Ghodasgaon hdhhul wood 
fringing the Pnrna banks, the Gondhni anjan forest, and the long 
strip of woodland skirting the hills as far as Mdrdi on the BeriSr 
frontier. The whole of tho reserve is backed by Nemdd forests, mostly ^ 
Government, except the northern portions which are partly held in 
grant by Musalmiin Bhil, or Tadvi, chiefs. Its position, near a fine 
river and between two railways, makes it a very valnable reserve » 
The chief trees arc bdhhul mid anjan. (2) GoNdri, 17,797-J-§^ acres, 
lies in Jdrnneron the S^tmala slo})es on the south-eastern frontier of 
the district. It is rich in teak rafters and protects the headwaters 
of the Kilg river, (3) PXtka, acres, in the south of Ch4lis- 

gaon, lies along the north slopes or the Satmala hills. The chief 
tree is anjan. This reserve, though much damaged in former 
years by reckless cutting and unchecked gra?;ing, contains a very 
valuable supply of firewood. Besides these there are two outlying 
forest tracts. (11 Babhitl Groves, 3260 ac^res, most of them on the 
banks of river.siii Bhusaval, Jdmner, and Naisinibad, a very valuable 
property. (2) JuvAimi, 5026|-| acre.s, in a treeless tract in the petty 
division of Bhadgaon, though grievously misused in former years 
and still very thinly clad and in want of nursing, has a strong growth 
of young anjan. 

In the west, the sj>ur of the Sahyddris that runs to the south of 
Dhulia is remarkable for the free gi’owth of anjan. At present 
8<*mewhat bare, it gives every promise of yielding valuable timber. 
Attempts are being made to plant this range of hills with teak, but 
as yet the result is uncertain. The only other large and unbroken 
forest tract is in the low country to the extreme west on the borders 
of tho Tapti and Nesu, near the GAikwdr and i^ehvaa teiritoriesr 
Perfectly flat, the soil is a rich alluvium, and though they have 
suffered somewhat from overcrowding, tho trees are large. Some 
good timber still remains, but the rich soil and excellent grassing 
have been an attraction to settlers. Beginning from Laliug near 
Dhulia and passing north-west, the eight reserves among the western 
uplands and hills, are Laling, Eorai, Piln, Amli, South NavApur, Nesii, 
TApti, and Devrnogra. (1) Laliso, 7909-^% acres, to the west of the 
high road to Malegaon, about seven miles south of Dhulia, stands on a 
high plateau with steep sides on the north and south, and on the east 
and west Ixjrdered by do(^p gorges. Except at Kansevar where there 
are some hdhhul groves, the only tree is anjan. (2) Borai, 17,487-^ 
acres, in NizAmpur to the north-west, a good fuel reserve, is specially 
valuable from its neamesH to the treeless sub-divisions of Virdel and 
Dhulia, whose large fuel demand it can well supply. This reserve 
includes a considerable area of tilled land. (3) PAn, 26,484f^ 
acres, also in NizAmpur, is a valuable fuel reserve. Except in the 
valleys, it is at present poorly w^ooded. Khair, the chief tree, grows 
to a fair size. Thin will in time l>e a very valuable forest. (4) 
Amu, 53,772^^^ acres, on the hills between Pimpalner and Nav4|)ur^ 
protects the headwaters of the K4u and PAnjhra rivers, Fairly 
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|uabl6« The chief trees are ^oot of the hills, very 

South NavApur, 16,244 ry, ^ilS: sbnA tivas, Dalbergia ujainensis. 
^eon Baroda and Khdr"%"res, lies along the boandary hills 
|th khair, the finest i l»desh. It is fairly wooded, chiefly 
rinkling of blackwi^^^lm Khdndesh, mixed with teak and a 
sr the lowlyitio* Dalbergia latifolia. The spread of tillage 

leven villaf>‘r3^^nd has made the outline of the reserr© irregular. 
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)S included in the reserve arc leased on the lump sum, 
Pe, which carries with it the privilege of gathering moha^ 
ssia latifolia, berries and firewood and of grazing. (6) Neso, 


acres, also in NavApur on the banks of tbe Kesu river, has 
iisome of the best teak in Khdndesh. (7) Tavti, 0020-J-g- acres, in 
'^iNavdpur close to the Nesu reserve, has abundant and well grown 
khair, (8) Devmogua, 34,090/-^ acres, in Nandurbdr close to the 
I Tdpti and bordering on Gdikwiir territory, is a fine compact block of 
;; dense forest. A most valuable and promising reserve, it has a good 
• stock of teak rafters and saplings mixed ivith honddniy Lagerstroemia 
parviflora, khair, and bhvekwood. 

t' Further to the west lie the half independent lands of the Mehvas 
l^and Dung chiefs, at present the great storehouse of Khandesh 
I' timber. The Mohvas chiefs, left free to dispose of their forest 
J produce, export great ejuantities, west to the coast, and east to 
iChandosh. The Dang forests, leased to the British Government, 
contain great stores of timber, supplying tbe timber marts of 
v-BOuthern Gujarat and Kathiawar. By surveying it and opening a 
^ road to Balsdr, the reso ureses of this most diilioult and unhealthy 
, country are becoming gradually bettor Icnowm. Besides these 
outlying tracts of forest land, everywhere in Khandesh are large areas 
of poor stony ground, at present yielding little but grass and thorny 
f shrubs. 


Till quite lately, within the SAtpudfis, the Bhils were allowed 
; to cut timber freely. When forest conservancy was introduced, 

^ it was found that something had to be done to check the 
destruction that was going on. Mr. Horsley, C.S., who gave the 
subject most careful attention, introduced the Bbil ticket system. 
In every SAtpuda sub-division a I'ogister was opened in which the 
names of all who gained 1 heir livelihood by woodcutting were entered. 
Each Woodcutter was given a wnjoden ticket or pass bearing a serial 
number corresponding with his number in tbe register, and under 
certain rules and conditions, this ticket gave him the right to cut 
wood in the Satpuda reserves. At first this system worked fairly well. 
But in 1879, the concession to His Highness Holkar of 394i 
square miles of valuable forest, at once crippled the system, as it so 
reduced the area that the forests wore unable to supply timber enough 
to meet the demands of the ticket-holders. The number of ticket- 
holders was reduced, and they were not allowed to cut any more 
teak. 


Of forest tribes the Bhils are the most important. They are found 
more or less throughout the district, but are most numerous in the 
S&tpuda hills. Besides Bhils there are, of SAtpuda forest tribes, 
BhiUlAs with some strain of Rajput blood, Vanjdris, and in the 
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plateau of Dhedgaou and tl?® uio^lxltetioua country of Akr4*nij 
Pdyrds, In the western hills Kiitkans, GAvits, and Mavohis> 
and scattered over the whole dislrict, are Vadars, Pilrdhis, and 
Phdse P^rdhis. 

The rates of pay for forest work vary gTeatly in different places. 
The general system is task work at the rate of about 10^?. (Rs. 5) for 
100 rafters. Only men are employed in forest work. Labour is very 
scarce. The Bhils dislik (3 regular work and think it beneath them 
to earn ordinary labour wages. 

Forest receipts have risen from .£5780 (Rs. 57,860) in 1870 to 
£8518 (Rs. 85,180) in 1S78. During the same time charges have 
increased from £1574 to £4587 (Rs. 15,740 - Rs. 45,870), leaving an 
unchanged revenue of about £3931 (Rs. 39,310), The details are : 


Khiinde^h Forest Revenue, 1S70 - 1S78, 


! 

Y KAR. 

1 Recelpta, : 

1 

Charges. | 

1 

Kevenuo. 

i 

Ykar. 

Rescoipts- 1 

Charges. 

Revenue, 

1 

1 .4* 

i ^ ’ 

£ 1 


£ 1 

£ 

£ 

1 1870-71 ..J 

j GT9G ' 

1 1574 : 

1 4212 1 

lS77v70 ... 

r>7:i3 : 

2071 

8067 

1 1871-72 ...! 

! 4.320 I 

1 4GG j 

2874 j 

1876-77 ... 

5S48 ! 

3330 i 

2518 

j 1872-73 ...j 

3484 j 

2010 ■ 

!4G6 j 

1877-78 ...j 

8036 1 

412.8 

mi 

1873-74 ...1 

4002 i 

2027 

1«7G ! 

J«78-70 ...i 

8511$? ' 

4587 

3031 

1 1874-7. ? .. ' 

> ■ 

4028 j 

1009 

2020 ! 

i 





In 1878-79, of the whole receipts, £2609 wore the proceeds of a 
tax on foreign timber; £3134 were recovered from the sale of 
building timber; £1865 from the sale of bamboos and firewood ; and 
£910 from minor produce. 

In spite of its large forest area, and of the improvements introduced 
during the last ten years, Khdudesh uses more timber than it 
grows. Most of the imported timber comes from the Dangs and the 
Mchvas states to the north and north-west of the district, and from 
Nemad in the east, brought chiefly by Vanjjiris on bullock back. 
The largest timber marts are at Faiz:piir in the cast and Taloda 
and Nandurbi^ir in the west. Besides the Vanjaris, the chief timber 
dealers are Musalmaiis, settled mostly at Taloda and NandurbAr. 
Until lately, the whole exports frotn the western forests went by 
land. As forest produce passed through the Gdikwdr’s territory, the 
trade was much hampered by tolls. To free it from this burden, in 
1877 the experiment was tried of floating a timber raft down the 
Narbada. This, consisting of 500 logs and 6000 teak rafters, cut in 
the most difficult and wildest hills in the west of the district, was, on 
the 19th of April, started from Bhusa on the Narbada. It was put under 
the charge of a European officer, and in spite of the unusually low 
state of the stream, reached Broach in forty days without mishap. 
This experiment has since teen twice repeated, each time with a fair 
profit. Last year (1879), all timber cut departmentally was, at 
different parts of the district, sold by public auction. The result 
was fairly successful. 

Local conditions and the privileges enjoyed by the wilder tribes 
prevent the minor forest produce from yielding much revenue* 
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I iie most important article is the flbwer of the moJia tree, Bassia 
^ifolia, which is largely used by distillers. At present all the 
inor produce is gathered by Bhils and taken to petty traders, 
jho pay prices very faf below the market value. During the moha 
^ason (March- April), Vjinis and other petty dealers goto Bhil 
illages, with a stock of Hour and liquor, and buy mohay paying by 
jarter and generally choating in measuring both what they get and 
fhat they give. After gathering what moha they can, the Viiuis go 
ack to the plains and sell it to distillers, haldln. The Vanis alone 
make any large profit. Except 7noha flowers, the minor produce of 
the Khdndesh forests is of little importance. Myrobalans are 
collected only in the west. Bipeniiig about November they are 
thought by contractors to the railway station, and sent to 
^„Jbmbay. Chdroli seed, selling at 7id. a pound, is very valuable 
the hill tribes. Ronkay Andropcigon sclumianthus, grass t>il yields 
^B:fimall revenue, becausci firewood is necessary for the distilleries, 
which a furnace fee is taken. Himilarly a furnace f(*o is taken 
manufacture. The two together yield from £100 to £150 
^^ts. 1000 - Ks. loOO) a yi'ar. 

j^K:Teak Tecf^ona graudis, sandal Santabim album, and blackwood 
^l^albergia latit'olia., ai'o the pro[)ei*ty ot* Government and are nowhere 
';,::piowo to be cut. J3esi<les those three, the following sixteen kinds 
not bo cut oil waste bind without leave : Hvasy Dalbergia 

( * 'nonsis ; hahhul, Acacia arabica ; mango, Mangifem indica ; mohay 
sia latifolia; chary Buclianania latifolia ; avjan, Ilardwickia 
.ta ; Ichaivy Acacia catechu; (Ihdnday Conocarpiis latifolia; 
Terminalia tomontosa ; temhhuriii , Diospyros inontana ; kalamh, 
clea parvifolia ; ndna or hoaddra-y Lagerstnemia parviflora; arjurty 
ninalia arjuna; Soymida febrifuga ; nimby Azadirachta 

ca ; and jdmhhaly Syzigiiim jambolaiium. 

he planting of roadside trees has, during the last ton years, 
ived the greatest attention. The trees most used are the nimby 
Jirachtaindica, the tamarind, Taraarindus indica, and the hdbJnily 
sia arabica. The most successful jilaii is to form nurseries and 
it out the seedlings when two years old, cracking but not 
oving the pot. The roads wliich have received the most 
ntion are the Agra., the Dhulia-Clmlisgaon, the Dhiilia-Mhasvad, 
Dharangaon-Eraiidol, the Parola-Kajgaon, and the Jalgaon- 
irabad. In a few places, groves of mango trees have been 
"''llanted. Of late, especially in Erandol and Nasirabad between 
jfeheji and Jalgaon, in addition to the roadside trees, at intervals 
®^rom eight to ten miles along the chief lines of traffic, sites for 
agM paping grounds have been marked and planted with groves of fig 
Hn' mango trees. 

following is a list of the chief Khandesh trees : Apia, 
^ M ihinia racemosa, one of a large class of very various growth, is 
value. It is held sacred at the time of the Basra festival, 
S^rotember-October) . The leaves are sometimes used for cigarsM*es. 
Phyllanthus emblica, not very common or of very large 
has a hard but somewhat brittle and little used wood. 
HH fruit is like a» large hard gooseberry, very sour and astringent. 
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but eatable when cooked or presortri^. It is also used in making 
ink. The bark is very astringent and used in tanning. Al, 
Morinda citrifolia, though if allowed it grows into a tree^ is chiefly 
cultivated as a plant for its dye. It is left for three years in the 
ground, and then dug out at considerable expense. Both the roots 
and the bark yk>ld an excellent dye. The wood is useful, but cannot 
easily be found of any size. Anjari, Hardwickia binata, a leguminous 
tree, with a very rough black bark and small pale green leaves, grows 
to a great size. It abounds in parts of the Satpiidas and in the hills 
to the south of Dhulia. The timber is excellent, of a dark red colour, 
and takes a good polish. The bark yields a strong fibre, which, with- 
out any preparation, can be twisted into rope. Cattle are very fond 
of the leaves. Biihhid or bdhhal, Acacia arabica, the commonest 
and most generally useful tree in Khdndesh, is very hardy, and 
grows rapidly in black soil. As a shrub it used to cover all the waste 
lands of Khandesh. It grows to a considerable size, and has an 
excellent hard wood ; but the timber is generally crooked, and long 
straight pieces can seldom be obtained. I'ho wood is used for every 
imaginable house and field purpose, as well as for fuel. The bark 
is valuable in tanning, and yields a good3H*How dye, and its sap is a 
useful gum. The leaves are the chi('i food of goats, and the long 
seed pods are eagerly devoured by sheep, goats, and (tattle. Of 
Bamboo, Jcalak, Bambusa vulgaris, only the small kind is found 
in Khilndesh. It abounds all over tlie Satpudds and in the 
western forests. It is chiefly used as battens and rafters for house- 
building. Bel, /Egle marmelos, a highly ornamental tree, is found 
in small numbers all over the district. It has an excellent hard 
wood, but is seldom cut by the natives, as it is sacred to Shiv, Its 
fruit makes a pleasant preserve, and has valuable medicinal 
properties. Prepared in some ways it acts as an aperient, in others 
as an astringent, and is useful in cases of dysentery or diarrhoia. 
The root, bark, and leaves are also used in making cooling 
remedies. The leaves are used as an offering to Shiv, and the seeds 
yield a varnish. The Banian, vat or vad, Ficus indica, one 
of the commonest of Khandesh trees, grows readily in light 
soil. It is held sacred by the Hindus and never cut or turned to auy 
use save for shelter and shade. It grows readily from cuttings, and 
is well suited for road sides. Its juice is sometimes used to reduce 
inflammation. The timber is of little value. The fruit, said to 
be poisonous for horses, is much eaten by birds. From the leaves 
leaf-plates, patrdvalis, are made. Bdhva, Cassia fistula, not 
common in Khandesh, is one of the most ornamental of forest trees, 
throwing out in the hot weather tassels of beautiful hanging yellow 
flowers much like laburnum. Its long hanging pods are easily 
recognised. The wood, though close-grained and bard, is notmi^oa 
used. The bark serves in tanning, the root yields a purge, and 
the seeds are surrounded by a pulp, which, as an aperient, haa 
a place both among Indian and European drugs, Bh&rda orhehddp 
Terminalia bellerica, a large forest tree, is rare in Khandesh, The 
wood is soft and sappy, and not of much value, being readily 
destroyed by insects. Its fruit forms one of the myrpbalans, which fop 
their dyeing and tanning properties, are exporfoi| to Europe* The 




I I; wood is said to lie used in jiarts of India for Lonsc purposes, nfter 
r having been long soaked in water to season it. The Marking Nut, 
ihlhva, Seniiearpus anaeardiinn, is not eoinrnon and never grows to 
' any size. The wood, t hough said to l>o good, is seldom used. ].h)tli the 
^;8tem and fruit yield a bitter juice iisfjd as a Idister, and as a mordant 
' in dyeing, jior, Zizyphus jnju)>a, of sovora) varieties, is found 
! everywhere, Init in size is seldom moin^ than a busli. it is very thorny. 
The fruit is largely eaten and the bark is used in tanning* It is 
f much liked by the lac inseet. I'he fruit can be poatly improved 
S by gratting, Bahhri^ jMelia sem|)(n'virens, a highly ornamental 
j tree, with exeellout w^ood, grows chielly in tlie open country, its 
pretty lilac-liko ilowers make it very snifalilo for roadsiilcvS and 
^gardens. Chary Buchanania iatitolia, is very common, Init s(‘ldom 
of any size. Ilie wood is not iiinch used. The stone of its cherry- 
pike fruit, charaliy is eaten roasted or ])ounded, and used in 
confectionery and other cooking, especially in making curri(‘S. 
^Dhudiy Wriglitia molissima, is a small, rather I'ave tn^e, wliose white 
[I soft w'ood is usefnl for fancy work. VhduiuHy Grewia tiliadolia, 
I flourishing near the sea., is rare in Khandesli. 1’Iie w^ood is tongli 
and elastic, and good for liows and carriage shafts. Vhdvdtf, 
|;Conocarpus latifolia, one of the comraom^st and most useful of 
timber trees, is, from want of jireserving, not found of any 
greiit size. It lias an excellent tough wood, useful for almost any 
purpose, and specially valuable for cart a,xles. Illuganhrf, Balanites 
80 gy a thorny bush of little value. I'hc fruit is eaten, and 

I the bark yields a juice wdth wdiich lish are poisoned. JYi'rar, 
1:, Acacia leiicoplilma, not very common and seldom of any size, 
|v has a hard but somew'hat brittle wood. It makes good posts 
i' but not planks. The bark supplies a tough and very valuable fibre 
||ior fishing nets or ropes. Jirmhul ov jdmhhal, Syzigium jambolantim, 
r is a very common tree, with a much eaten plu7n-like fx'uit. The 
lywood, hard and of a rodaish colour, is not much used. The 


! P Tarn a risk or Bastard C)T[iress, jhdu, Tamarix dioica, is common on 
gall river banks or islands. It grows no larger than a bush and 
J is of no value. Kami or hadanih, Nauclea parvifelia, growing b(\st 
(■in a moist climate, is rather rare in Khandesh. its hard I’eddish 
j Wood takes a good polish, and is valuable. Kdfsdvar, Briodendron 
^yinfructuosum, sometimes called a borabax and confounded with 
thft simaly has a white soft wood of no use, save for making toys 

I fancy articles. The down round its seeds is used for stuffing 
ows. It is not common anywhere in Khandesh. Khtirdn, Sterculia 
us, a large soft tree with a very peculiar pink bark, is of no value 
timber. The seeds are roasted and eaten, and from its bark 
hill people make cups and platters. The tree yields a gum, but 
value is not known in Khandesh. Khair, Acacia catechu, is 
utiful in some parts of Khandesh, but never of any size. It has 
ark red wood, somewhat brittle but of a great strength, and taking 
food polish. It is useful for all house and field purposes. The 
>d, by boiling, yields the astringent juice catechu, kdty so much used 
hbatel leaf and in medicine. The manufacture is the work of a 
cial hill tribe in west Khandesh, called from their occupation 
tkaris or hat makers. Kalamb, a kind of Nauclea, somewhat like 
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the hanUf yields good timber. It is not plentiful in Khdndesh, 
Arjiin or kalnij 'lerrninalia arjuna^ one of the liuest of forest trees, 
grows to a great 817.0 gt'iu'nilly on the banks and in the beds of 
rivers. Its wood is of excel lent quality, but from the amount of 
sap is hard to work. Jjargo trunks are often sawn iuto singl(> solid 
cartwheels. The wood grows h;n'd(*r by st*asoniiig. Kni^mnh, 
Schleiehera trijnga, a large foiH'st tre(', with an ex(!(‘l]ent tough 
wood used for sugar mills and oil presst's, is a favourite tree Avith 
the lac insect. Mango, nmhn, Mangifera iudi(*a, one of the best 
knoAvn of Indian trees, is valued cluelly b»r its fruit, and is seldom 
cut. Its Avood is excellent, hard, and diM'p (jolonrial, and as it 
takes a briglit p(»lish, is well suited for fiirnitnn^ and carriage? 
building. The Avood yields an exet'llent charcoal. Mango groves 
are most freely scattenai over some c>f the northern sul)-<livisions. 
The soil there is remarkably suited to the groAAlh of the tree. 
After planting tlio seed at the beginning of the rainy se'ason no 
care or trouble is bestowed on it i^xtaqa. jhieing a fe-Av thorns 
round the young plant. Watering in th(‘ hot months is unnecessary. 
Moha, Bassia longifoiia or latifolia, is found all over Khan desk. 
Its chief value lies in the pulpy b(‘l 1-shaped HoAvt^r, which, when 
dri(?d, is oaten by the nativ(*s, and is distilled into tin? common 
spirit of the eountry. Almost every animal, Avild or domestic, eats 
the fresh tlowei’s. It is an important article of trades and during 
the hot months is the ehief means of subsisttmcc? to Bhils and other 
hill tribes. 'J'ln? avockI is hard and ‘i'Astiiig, but the ti'oe is too 
valuable to be cut for timber. 'rUe seed vheii allowed to form, is 
em^losed in a thi(‘k waluut-Iike pod. It yields an excellent oil, 
good for food and burning, and also fur skin diseases. The leaves 
and bark make useful embrocations. Altogether the wo/ez i.s one of 
the most valuable of Kliandesh trees, but as it groAvs in the wildest 
forests, most of the produce is lost, or su]>ports wild animals only. 
In the open country a fcAV good moha trees are a small fortune. 
Mohan, Odina wodier, is a very common, but according to general 
opinion, valnele.ss trc'C. In Burma, it is said to grow to a great size, 
and yield a close-gniined <l;trk nal wood useful for eabinet work. 
In Bombay its timber is utterly despised. The trunk is said to 
yield a medicinal gum. Moha, Sebrebera swietenioides, not common 
in Khandesh, has aliard, tough, box-like wood, used by w^eavors for 
their looms and beams. Nana or honddra, Lagerstrannia parviflora, 
a straight-gT'owing rather rare tree, yields good timber said to 
be used in the Bombay dockyard and the Madras gun carriage 
fax^tory. Nimh, Azadiraehta indica, the Indian lilac, one of the 
commonest of garden and roadside trec?s, is chiefly ornamental and 
useful for shade. The wood i.s .sometimes used for building. From 
its boiled leaves and fruit, a cooling drink useful in fevers is 
made. Pdngdra, Ei*ythrina suberosa, is a rather mre loguminouB 
tree of no size and of little value. IHmpal, Ficus religiosa, is held 
sacred by lfindii.s, and never cut by them. It readily fastens 
itself in walls, and destroys them in the end, as no one will remove 
it. Its leaves are a favourite food for camels and elephants^, mid 
are much liked by the lac insect. Growing rapidly, it is suita^ 
for roadsides. Except as fuel, the wood is of » . value. Rohmk, 
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Soymida febrifnga, gi’ows on the Ajanta and Satpnda hills; the 
wood is said to })e of excellent quality fur all in-door work, but not 
to stand exposure. The ])ark yields a cooling drink. Sandalwood, 
chandan^ Santalnm albinu, the well known free yielding the sweet 
STnolling wood and oil, is very scarce in KhaTnlosh and never grows 
to any size. Salaiy lloswellia thiirifera, a very coinnion tree on all 
trap hills, consy>icuouB by its white and scaly bark, is supposed 
to have yielded th(^ frankinccnso of the ancients, but in Khandesh 
no such substance is now extracted from it. The wood, lull of gum, 
and burning readily, is used for torches. Tlu' flowers and seed nut 
are eaten by the Bhils. The gum exudes in abundance, but no use 
seems to bo made of it. Hhohar, Cordia latifolia,, is a rare tree in 
Khandesh. h]l so where it gnnvs to some size, and lias an excolhmt 
whitish wood. It lioars an edible plum whoso soft pulp is a valuable 
remedy in lung diseasc^s. Shirish^ Albizzia lebhc^k, a specie's of 
acacia, is very ornamental with large leaves and light -coloured bark. 
This and other allied varieties are found all over India, but are 
not common in the Kliaudesh forests. Jt is much planti^d along 
roadsides and in gardens. The wood, of (‘X(^(‘l]eiit quality, is used 
for all purposes. Sadola, sft j, or uiu, 'JVu'ininaiia tomentosa, is a 
fine, straight, and liigh-growing fon'st tr(‘(‘. Hheltercd from the 
still, the wood is excellent for house-biiildiiig, yielding better planks 
and longer rafttu's than perhaps any tree but teak. iSrmaly Bomba-x 
malabaricum, is a large and thorny tree with a bright red flower 
and a soft down iistjd for stuihng pillows. 1'he wood though soft is 
said to make good jiacking cases. It is not much used in Kluindesh. 
It yields a useful r(*sin, and the roofs, when boiled, give a gummy 
substance used as a tonic in medicine. Wild Date, x/ihidi, Idueuix: 
silvestris, preferring the sea coast is not common txnywljoro in 
Khruidesh. Neither its feimioub^d nor its disHlhid juice is much 
drunk. Mats are made el' the leaves, and thc‘ stem can lie used as 
a water trough. Blackwood, .s'/V-u or .v/.sv/jii, Ilalbergia latifolia, is 
very scarce in Khandesh, and grows to no size. SaitHdad, Brosofiis 
Bpicigera, a thorny tree, is not common in Khandt'sh. Idie timber 
is said, to be good for all ordinary pur|,)os(\'^. Its jiods contain an 
edible fruit, 'i'ainarind, chinch, or dmU, 'J'amarindus iiidica, a largo 
slow-growing and very handsome tree, is found near all villages 
in gardens and fields. Its excellent hard wood makes the host 
crushers for oil or sugar mills, and is iisefu] in a variety of ways. 
The fruit is sometimes oaten raw but^ generally cooked. The 
Palmyra Palm, tdd, Borassus flabellifonuis, thriving best near the 
coast, is very rare in Khandesh. Teak, mg or mgvdn, Toctona 
grandiB, formerly covered the S^tpuda hills with splendid forests. 
Its conservancy has been taken in hand, and in time new forests 
will spring up. Btlt though^ teak of small size is even now abundant 
among the hills near Nemad, in many parts of the Satpudas, in the 
Nandurbar sub-division near the Tapti, and furtlier west on the 
borders of the Gaikwar’s territory, many years must pass before 
’ Khandesh will be able to supply the market. The large leaves of 
;the teak are much used for lining roofs under thatch. The wood 
also yields a very good oil, somewhat similar to that of linseed. 

a species of Albizzia, common in some parts of Khandesh, 
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has a g‘oo(l wood for ordinary purposes. Temhhurm, Diospjn’os 
luontana^ the well known ebony, is pretty common in Khandosli, 
but as it grows crooked and hardly ever of any gi*eat size, its 
wood is little used. It bears a large sweetish plum, very pleasant 
to eat, Tiras% Dalbergia njainensis, one of the most generally 
useful t]*oos, yields a beautiful timber serving for field tools of all 
kinds. In Khaiidosh, probably fi*om its having been so much out 
before the days of conservancy, it is not very common and seldom 
grows to any great size. f Ficus glomerata, a very common 

but valueless tree, bears bunches of flavourless figs on its stem and 
boughs. The wood withstaiuls the action of water, and though, 
like most of the fig specues, generally ac'counted sacred, it is in 
some places useil for slioriiig wells. Varul or mahivrukh^ Ailantlins 
e.xcelsa, a tall ami showy tree, grows near villages. Its wood is 
acc(»unted t>f no value. JV/f/.v, Uiitea frondosa, one of the commonest 
Kluiiidesh trees, is, at the beginning of the hot season, a mass of 
bright scai’let flowei-s. The leaves arc much used as platens, and m 
tho young shoots are eaten by (?amels and other anituals, the tree 
seldom grows to any size. In KhanJesh the wood is not much 
used. Flsewhere it is said to be strong and tough. It makes 
oxcelUuit charcoal. From tho stem is extracted kino gum ; the 
flowers yitdd a valuable dye ; and the root and bark an oxcellent 
tough fibre. 'I^hc juice is also us(h 1 medieiually. It is a.favonrito 
with the lac insect, and tho choicest lac is found upon it. The seed 
nut is useful as a jiurgnitive and as a vermifuge t(7 horses. 

None of tho bn^eds of Ivhandesh doJnostic animals are of any 
sptHual exci'llence. Of Horses, Mares, and Foals, tho 1878-70 
returns show a total of 14,087 head. Though the local breed is 
now poor and small, Kliaudosh horses wcto once esteemed the best 
and stT^ongest iii the Deccan. At pi’csent, tho only animals of much 
valium are a sinal) but hardy breed of ponies raised by Thilaris, a 
tribe of vvauderijig herdsimm, chiefly itihabitingthe west of Khandesh, 
tSoim? of tla^se go excellently iu thtj small curricles, toNijds, used , 
in tlio district. Of late years, Anib stud horses placed at mo»® 
mamlatdars’ hea(U(|uart(*rs have done something to improve the 
l>reecl. But a.s a rule the Khamlesh people pay little attention to 
hors(;-breoding, and are far behind their neighbours iu Nagar and 
.Poona. 

Bullocks, returned at 314,400, arc not as a mlo of any great 
value. There is a very good breed known as the Thildri, somewhat 
small l)ut strong and hardy, fast-trotting, and very teachable. It 
has snffcM’od much from injudicious crossing. Weak and stunted 
bulls are allowed to roam at large with the village herds, and oven 
where, as at the Government farm, a good bull is at hand, little care 
seems to bo taken to obtain his services. Want of fodder in the 
hot dry weather gf)es far to injure the breed ; only the more wealtlj^/ 
cultivators give their cattle anything like proper sustenance, 
pair of good bullocks costs from £1 to ^tO (Rs.lO-Rs.lOO). 

Cows, returned at 222,215, are poor ahd ill-fed. Little 
taken of the breofl. Khandesh suffers terribly from cattle disease*. /' 
apparently of many types, and showing various symptoms. Most " 
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forms of fhe pi'obably be traced to the want of proper 

food and clean to the cold at night and the 


and clean vvai^^’m^’^ 
heat in the day. 


’ho price of a cow varies from 8s. to £1 
(Ks. 4 -Ra. 10). \ 

,4- 1 ^ 108,428, are on the whole much bettor than 

the otlicr cattle cow’s milk, and 

take more care of th«*“’ feeding and tending them hotter. The 
voiiiKi. incii other districts as they are not 

mneb used for cairia/^^ ‘"I P«>-posos. llie hnost In.ttiiloos are 
Ifeund in thA gTaziiig is plentiful, especially 

rivers But / hamlet where buffaloes, soiuotimes 

considomble j Female bulluloes cost 

0om a 10.;. to 

Ihe rov* ^ sometimes bring fine cattle for sale from 

Neindd and enable tho local farmers to improve 

their stock, 

Donke^®^ returned at 7852, are found nearly all over tho district. 
They used chiefly by potters in carrying clfiy or bricks, and 

■•^y i<i->nois and others in carrying grain, lliey are a hardy breed of 
^.*«thimals, picking up their food as best they rnin. 

Herds of Sheep and Goats, returned at 198,025, cliiefly belonging 
to Dhangars, are found throughout the distri(4. The breeds are 
; very poor and stunted. Coarse blankets are wov^en from the wool. 

Tlie monthly cost of keeping a horse vtiries from 10^?. to £2 
(Rs, 8 - Rs. 20) ; of a bullock from 8.s\ to £1 (Rs. 4 - Rs. 1.0) ; of a cow 
4/<. to 10^?, (Rs. 2-Ks. 5); and ofasheejiorgoat from CxL to 2s, 
(aaatt5 4 - Re. 1). .Except milkmen whose slie-buffaloos^ keep costa 
||Sithem from 4.s*. to £1 (lls. 2 - Rs. 10) a month, cultivators seldom s])ond 
Ifli^ore than 4.s’. (Rs. 2) on a horst^, and 2s, (Re. 1) on a pair of bullocks. 
IffiPhe poorer classes spend little or iiothiug on their cattle, grazing 
^^hern on village lands and hills free or on paying a iiominal fee. 
,J^hough sometimes kept by bankers for carrying bullion. Camels 
I*"" "‘j^’^linost iinkn<.)wii. 

ice at jp sometimes Oats, abound in every village generally 
the f any recognised owners. 

^ind w 

vis are reared in largo quantities everywhere by tho lower 
and especially by the hill tribes. There are no special 
^rieties, and no trouble is taken to prevent promiscuous breeding, 
bek-fighting, once a favourite aTuusonient, has of late years died 
font. Ill former days a Mhar was proud of his pot fighting cock, 
M^xd looked well after the breed, Eggs are the chief value of a 
boultry yard. But Khandesli has not as yet begun to supply tho 
'Bombay market. 

Up to the seventeenth century, the hilly tracts to the north 
lOf Khandesh were a great breeding place for wild elephants. 
JBut probably from the frequent passage of armed bodies during tho 
liioghal conquest of the Deccan, from the increase of tmffic down 
llbo T^ti valley to Surat, and from tho spread of tillage in 
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Khandesh they were, during the eighteenth centur^^rig-htened ofF*V 
The chief wild aniujal Htill found in the district tho Tiger, vugh, 
Felis tigris. In the disturbed tiwies at the begjjiiiixjg of the present 
century, large tracts passed from tillage into foi.ost, and tigers roamed 
and destroyed in the very heart of the <iigtricfc. In 1822 wild 
beasts killed 500 human beings and 20,000 ,head of cattle. Their 
destruction one of the most pressing nt;>x.pgsitie8, and in May, 
Juno aiulJuly of that year (1822), as many as si tigers were killed.® 
In vSpito of the eflbrts of Sir James Outram aii<l suceessors, tigers 
and other large beasts of prey coatimieci .so that the fear of 

them kept waste and desolate some of the ricdiest in Khandesh. 

Even as late iis the mutinies (1857- 1859), Khai,xl^jgh^ more than 
almost au}^ part of western India, continued a for wild 

beasts. 8o dangerous and destructive were theyifji^t a special 
division of the Bhil corps were, as tiger hunters, set a to aid the 
Superintendents of police. Since 1802, under the SHmerintendent 
of Police Major 0. l*robyu, the destruction of tigers n^as gone on 
apace. Ol‘ late yours, to the etibrts of tlie district have 

been addtu] a rapid spread of tillage and increase of pOp:)vjla,tion. 
The tiger is no longer found in the ])lains. Among the Satjr^udas 
in the north, along* the Nomad frontiei* and the Matti hills in 
east and the south-i'ust, in the Satuialas in the south, and in the 
Dangs and other wild westeiai tracts ho still roams. Even there 
his number is deelinirig. 1’he loss of cattle is iiuxmsiderable and 
the loss of human life trifling. In the five years ending J879, 
sixteen human beingvS and 39 1 luwl of cattle were killed by them. 
Hie returns show a fall in the number of tigers slain from an average 
of nearly fiftefui in the live years ending 1 870 to ten in the nine 
years ending 1879.’^ 

The l^VNTiiEit, Libia or hinila, Pelis pardus, is generally said to 
be ot three distinct specie.s, two largo and one small. Of the two 
large kinds, one rivals the tigress in sisse, and fis ho will attack 
u n])ro v<>ked, is e(|ually or even more dangerous to man; the other 
smaller, stouter, aiul with a round bull -clog’s head, has a looser, 
darker, and longer fur, with spots much more crowded and 
black along tho ridge of tlie baiik and up the legs about as h* 
the shoidders and thighs. The third variety is a very a,y 

ewhat 

' Finch (1610) ill KerFs Voyages, VIII. 277. In 1630, JamAl Khin KarAwak, It 
to the Giijarilt-KhAndeah, frontier an<l captured 130 elephants in the ^ 

forests, of which seventy were sent to Delhi (Watson’s (iujanlt, 71). Whether lid?^ 
were foraierly found in Khdndesh seems doul.»tful. The Ajai^i iiaintiugs contailU 
some well painted lions, and the Oriental Sporting Magazine (II. 44) has a song oik 
laim-Huntmg from Dhulia. The same magazine (Jl. 196. Compare Amatio 
Intelligence 184, in Asiatic Journal, New Series, VH.) has also a paper headed ** lion* 
Hunting in Khindesh,” giving an account of the destniction, in three di^s (15t}i*18th ‘ 
May 1831), of throe lions auid a Lioness near tho old town of Patau. The article is 
signed ** An Old Khandeshi,” but from references in it to Abu and Sidhpur th^e is 
no doubt that the old of Patau is not I'atan near Chilisgaon, hut the anelent 
capital of Gnjai'it about sixty milos north-west uf Ahmedaoad. Special inquiries ! 
have been m^e, but there would seem to Iwi no record of lion -shooting in Kh4ndesh 
since the beginning of British rule. ® Mr. Chaplin’s lleiwrt, 20th A,ug. 1822 

» The details are: 1866, 28; I860, 24; 1807, 6; 1868. 12; 1869,9; 1870. 28 j ) 
1871, 8 ; 1872, 20 ; 1873, 11 1 1874, 0 ; 1876, 9 ; 1876, 7 j 1877, 2 j 1878, 16 ; aud 1 
1879, 14. 
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I i’animal, much smaller aud darker. As it liros eliie% on dogs, it 
lis known among tlie natives as the dogslaycr, kutiemdr, Jn the 
Ififteen years ending 1 h 79, (>58 panthers Avere killed, the yearly 
I' number varying from sevent y-eight in 1 878 to nineteen in 1 870. 1’he 
r HtJNTiNO Luopakd, chiifff, F<dis jubata, (jiiite a different anitrial from 
the panther, has, like a d ig, elaws that do not draw in. in form 
;;Iike a greyhound, it Jias a sliort mane, bushy black-spotted fur, and 
A a black tail. It is very rare in Khandesh, found in the Satpuda 
hills only. Thii Wju) Cat, r(m mdv jar, Felis cliaus, imd all over 
the district, is compjiratively hai-mless, ami diifers in size, celom*, 
I and length of tail, only slightly from the house cat. 4'lie IjYNx, 
p Felis caracal, a rare animal, is occasionally found anumg rocky hills. 

■ is very shy, and is seldom abroad after daybreak, 

? The Hyena, taras, Hyjnna striata, once very common, is now 
r rarely seen. The Wolf, Idndtja, Canis pallipes, fornu‘rly caused 
t much havoc among she(>p and goats, and is even known to have 
' carried oft* young children. In’ke tlie other llesli-eaters, ]k> has 
been forced to giv^e way licfore. the spread of tillag(\ Still ho 
is very destructive, and t/hough In.^ seldom attacks huinau iKMUgs, 
kills an immense number ot* slnu^p and goabs, and two (,»r thn'cj 
together will often pull down a good-siz(*d young buffalo or heifer. 
During the fourteen y(nir.s ending 1879, 4188 wolves were killed, the 
y(.‘arly nunil)er varying from dU8 in 187t to S(‘V(‘rity-one in 1879.'^ 
J^csides the above, the Jackal, Canis aur{‘us, and the Fox, 

khokad, Vulpos bengalensis, abound in tiu'opcn country. 91ie Wild 
Dog, kolutnnddy Cuou rutilaus, is also found in the Satpuda hills, 

; hunting in packs, 

■ The Indian Black Bkar, dsval, Ursus labiatns, is found in all 
the forest-clad hills of Khand(‘sh. Formerly abounding in the 
I rocky hill tops of Pimpalner and Baghiii in the south-west, the 
l^imimber of black bears has during the past twemty years been 
|vmuch reduced. Though not gcmerally dangeroms to life, he is at 
times very mischievous. Sugai-cane, Avheu he can get it, is one 
f;Of his favourite articles of food, and lie dt‘stroys imndi more than 
&|[ie eats. 4^ho flower of' the m(fha, Bassia, latifolia, tree is his chief 
Ijkustenanco at the beginning of the hot season. This tiower, whicJi 
^produces the common spirit of the country, seems to affect tlie bear 
with a kind of intoxication, as he is known to be most dangerous 
at that season, and apt to attack man unprovoked. A vegtdai’ian, 
[/except as regards ants and some other insects, he does no injury to 
bflocks or herds. 

The Hog, dnldcar, Sns indiens, of all wild animals, causes most 
llofiMS to the cultivator. Though, save in the set of his tail, much 
^ ilke the domestic village pig, he differs from him widely in habits. 
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» The details are : 1866, 22 ; 1866, 73 ; 1867, 60 ; 1868, 31 ; 1869, 30 ; 1870, 19 ; 
1^1871, 28 ; 1872, 38 ; 1873, 30 j 1874, 68 ; 1875, 62 ; 1870, 40; 1877, 09 ; 1878, 78 ; aud 
ti879,20. 'V 

» The details are : 1865, 195 ; 1806, 360 ; 1867, 531 ; 1868, 267 ; 1869, 265 ; 1870, 
S80 1 1871, 282 ! 1872, 360 ; 1873, 345 ; 1874, 603 ; 1875, 126 : 1876, 262 ; 1877, 209 ; 
fl878, 103 ; and 1879, 71. 
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A pure vegetable eater, be uiOwSt dainty in his tastes. He 
must have the very iK^st tlie laud affords, and while choosing the 
daintiest morsels, destroys nmch more than he eats. Sugarcane, 
sweet potato and other roots, and juicy millet and Indian corn stalks 
are his favourite food. A few years ago herds of wild )>ig were 
found eveiy where, hut their numbers are now much smaller. From 
the bordoj* bills tluy still sally at night to ravage the cro}>s in 
the neighbourhood, but they arc no longer so destructive as they 
once were. With the aid of their dogs and spears, the Bhils hunt 
and kill them for food, anti the clearing of the forests has inado 
their destruction coin])aratively easy. IVenty years ago in the 
country east of the Puma river, then ])elonging to 11 is Highness 
iSindia, herds of some linndreds might be seen marauding in open 
day. ^'iglit and day the cultivator bad tt) watidj bis fields. Though 
comparatively few are left, herds of lifty and upwards arc still 
occasional ly seen . 

Tlie Bison, j/u-ro, Gavtcus gaurus, is found only in the S^tpuda 
and Haiti hills. ^Jlio .shyest and wariest of forest animals, its (»hief 
food is grass and young baml.»oo shoots. ^Ihe Stao, samhur, Rusa 
arislotelis, is found in all the bill country on the borders of the district. 
It feeds ill the ])lai us and iitdils at night, and seeks the bill tops at 
early dawn. It seldom, if ever, lies in the plain country. The 
Sfottkd Dkkk, rhitid, Axis matuilatns, is now rare. He is never 
found far from water, and geiunally in tljiek forests. In tbo country 
east of the Puma s})otted deer wcu'e formerly found in immense 
numbers, but most of them were shot or lirivou away while the 
railway was mnking. They are still in .small numbers near rivers 
in the S^itpuda hills, and in tlie western forests along the ^J’apti. 
The Bakkinji Dkki?, C(?rvulus aureus, and the FouK-uouNKn 

Antelope, also called fdirkrr, Tetraceros (piadricornis, are occasionally 
met wdth in the Sfitpuda lulls. I’he Blue Bull, }tihjiuj, Portax pictus, 
was once common everywhere, but is mjw coulined to the few strips 
of forest land left between the Hatpuda and other hills and the 
open plains, and to the low country on the west. Ho seldom enters 
the hills or denst^ forests, feetling chieHy on Butea frondosa, 

or other trcies in tlie flat country. 'J’he Indian Antelope, hilvit, 
Antilope bezoartica, frequents the open fields and devours the corn. 
Disliking forest country, tliey were never so plentiful in Khandesh 
as in the Deccan and (iujarat plains. Very few of them are left. 
The Indian Gazelle, chluMra, Gazolla bennettii, loving the shrub 
brushwood and rocky eminences of Khandesh, are still comparatively 
plentiful. The Common Hake, sasa, Lepus ruficaudatus, found ia 
considerable numbers all over the district, completes the list of 
four-footed game animals. 

Of Game Birds there are among Rasoros, Peafowl, Pavo cristatus, 
living in all woods and sluwly gardens, Gkey Jungle Fowl, Gallus 
Boimerati, and 8ruK Fowl, Galloperdix spadieeus, found only in 
"forests. 

Of Partridges there are two kinds: the Grey, Ortygomis 
ponticeriana, found over the whole district, and the Painted, 
Fi^ancolinus pictus, widely distributed but less common. 
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Of Qoail there are several sorts, both, the Bush Quails, Perdicula 
1^ asiatica and argoondah, found in brushwood all the year round ; the 
1 Common Grey Quail, Coturnix communis, a cold weather visitor ; and 
K the Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica., a resident. The Bustard, 
If Turnix taigoor,and both Button Quails, T. joiidera and dussumierii, 
are also occasionally seen. 

Sand Grouse, both the Common and Painted, Pterocles exustus 
and Pterocles fasciatus, are common. 

The Grallatores are well represented. Among them are the 
Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, and the Elorican, Sypheotides aurita, 

. a bird of passage visiting the district during the rainy months and 
; not widely distributed. 

Of Plovers are, the Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, a rare 
bird; the Oxeyed Plover, j®dikiiemus scolopax, or false florican;and 
the Lapwings, Lobivanellus indie us and Jjobipluvia malabarica. 

Of Snipe the Common, Gallinago gallinaria, the Jack, Gallinago 
^ gallinula, and the Painted Snipe, Ilhyncha3a bengalensis, are found, 
but in no great numbers. 

Of Cranes the karJcocha or Icalarn, Anthropoidos virgo, visits the 
district during the cold mouths in large docks. The Saras, Grus 
antigen e, or large crane, is almost unknown. 

Though most ordinary kinds occur, the number of Duck and Teal 
is small. The chief Klnlndesli Ducks are the Ruddy Shioltli'ake or 
Br^hmani Duck, Casarca rutila, the Whistling Tea.l, Deudrocygna 
javanicajthe Shoveller, Spatula clypeata, the Pintail, Dafila acuta, the 
Spotted Billed Duck, Anas poecilorhyncha, the Gadwal, Chaulelasmus 
. streperus, the Widgeon, Mareca ponelojDe, the White-eyed Duck, 
l-Fuligula nyroca, the Coiniaon Teal, Quorquedula crecca, the 
V Bluewinged Teal, Querqucdula circia, the Redheaded Pochard, 
vj Euligula ferina, and the Mallard, Anas boschas.^ The Little Grebe, 
Podiceps minor, if it can be called a duck, is found in all the ponds. 

I Of Geese the only one observed is the Blackbacked Goose, 
^5 Sarcidiomis melanonotus. The Grey Pelican , Pelecanu s ph ilippon sisi, 

I find the Elamingo are rare. The Indian Snake Bird, Plotus 
5 melanogaster, is common in the west. 

Of birds not recognised as game the following have been 
identified : 

Among Raptores, of Vultures, the Black Vulture, Otogyps 
fe^tlflvus, a handsome not very common bird with bare head and 
Ijred neck; the Whitebacked Vulture, Gyps bengalensis; a Clifi: 
^^Vulture, either Gyps indicus or Gyps pallescens ; and the White 
|§or Scavenger Vulture, Neophron giuginianus. The Eagles include 
flAquila mogilnik, noticed in the cold weather at the base of the 
; Aquila vindhiana, a common resident; Hieraetus pennatus, 

I seen occasionally everywhere ; Limnaetus cirrhatus, fairly common all 

* I shot these at KhAndva about forty miles from the borders of Khdndesh, 
Shough Jerdon says they are not found south of the Narbada. Major F. Wise, 20th 
P^arch 1878. 

i?'; B 411-^5 
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along the Sitpudds^ and recognistable by its musical cry which can be 
heard a mile oif, Oircabtus gallicus, and one of the SpUornides have 
also been noticed. The throe well known Kites, the Common, Milvua 
govinda; the Brahman i, Haliastur indus; and the Blackwingadj 
Elanus molanopterus are all found, the Brahmaiii being much the 
rarest. The \\%ito-eyed Buzzard, Poliornis teosa, is very common, 
and the Honey Buzzard, Pernis ptilorhyncus or cristata, is occasionally 
seen. 

Of Falcons, a largo class, there are the Peregrine, Falco peragi*inus, 
rare; the Kestrel, Tinunnculiis alaudarivis, much more common ; and 
the Shalieen, Falco perogrinator, the Laggar, Falco jngger, and tho 
beautiful Turuinti, Falco chitpiera, common. Of H.AKUiEas, there 
are two or three kinds with marked light grey plumage. Two 
Hawks, the Shikra, Astur badius, and the Sparrow Hawk, Accipiter 
nisus, are well known. 

There are many OwLvS in the forests. The Biwvn Fish Owl^ 
Ketupa ceylonensis, and tho Diiskyhorned Owl, Bubo coromandus, 
are both found. The Rockhorned Owl, Bubo bengalensis, is also 
found along all the rivers. Tho beautiful Spotted Owl, Syrnium 
ocellatum, is very common among mango grov'es, and the Shortoared 
Owl, Otus brachyotu.s, is a winter visitant. The Screech Owl, Strix 
javanica, is rare. Both the little Owlets, Oarine brarna, and 
Claucidium radiatum, are found, the latter only in foi'ost diatrictfl. 

Of Swallows, in tho cold weather the Common Swallow, Hirundo 
rustica, is everywhere, and one or two Martins, the Bank, Cotyle 
sinensis, and the CHIT, Cotyle concolor, are found all the year 
round. The pretty Bodbacked or Mosque Swallow, Hirundo 
erytliropygia, is not uncommon. But its smaller congener, Hirundo 
fluvicola, is very rare. 1'he Common Swift, Cypsolliis afiinis, is widely 
distributed. The Alpine Swift, C. melba, is nvre, as is the Palm 
Swift, C. batassicnsis. The beautiful Crested Swift, Dendrochelidon 
coronatus, is common among the Satpudas. 

Of Night- Jars the chief are, the Common Night-jar, Caprimulgus 
asiaticus, called the Ice Bird from its quickly repeated note, like 
a stone bounding across ice. It is purely a night bird, feeding on 
moths and beetles. Especially when seen early in the morning or 
when starting on a journey, the natives consider it a bird oi ill 
omen. C. marathensis and C. monticolus are also found. 

Of Bee-eaters, Merops viridis, is in every field, and M, philippinus 
is an October visitant. 

Of Rollers there isitho Indian Roller, Coracias indica, called by 
Europeans the Blue Jay. 

There are several Kingfishers. The Whitebreasted, Halcyon 
smyrnensis, with bright sky blue back, is commonest ; the smaller 
Bine Kingfisher, Alcedo bengahmsis, is also found. The lar^o 
Alexandrine or Stork -billed Kingfisher, Pelargopsis gurial, lives m 
some of the larger rivers. The Pied Kingfisher, Ceryle rudis, is 
very common, and may be seen hovering over every pond and stream. 
Of Hornbills, Bucerotidse, the Common Grey, Ocyceros birostris, 
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grotesque bird with a huge bill and slow wavering flight, is found 
L the plains. 

Next to these are grouped the Scansores or Climbers, mainly 
^ represented by the Parrots, Woodpeckers, and Cuckoos. Of Parrots 
^;the best known is the Roseringed Paroquet, Palmomis torquatus, 

' seen everywhere ; the Koseheaded Paroquet, Palaeornis purpureus, 
|?v^ most beautiful bird, generally found in woodlands, and the Large 
'paroquet, Paheornis magnirostris, found in the Satpuda forests. 

Woodpeckers, Picidas, the most notable is the Goldenbacked 
^dt) 0 cker, Chrysocolaptes sultaneus, his back a mass of crimson 
ariety, 

is generally found in forests, whore his loud 
^ying luL may often bo heard. Not quite so brilliant, but still very 
' Blackbacked, Chrysocolaptes fostivus, and the 

IP Wartytt Goldenbacked, J3raclj3r|:)ternus aurtintius. Two other 
:)cephaC« pious niarathonsis, and a small s])otted one, Yungipicus 
® seen in the plains. Thoir food is almost entirely insects 
hark of trees and rcitten wood. 

1 ^. h V approaching woodpeckers in structure, 

groonish colour with strong })i)ls and foot. They 
fruit. Two kinds are common in Khandosh ; the Largo 
n Barbet, Megalamia caniceps, found in all forests, and the 
mall Kedcrested J3arbeh, Nanthola^nia htemacophala, which, from 
its incessant metallic note, is known as the cupporsinith. The 
.^Smaller Green Barbet, Megalmraa viridis, found in the Satpudas in 
j^gCentral India, has not yet been recorded from Khandosh. 

1^': Of Cuckoos the best known 
^monorata, a hot season visitor ; 

imale light and speckled. The Common In<Iian Ciu'-koo, Cuculus 
icropterus, an ashy coloured bird, is also mot with, and tlie cry of 
,e English Cuckoo, Cuculus canorus, is occasionally hoard in tlie 
,tpuda hills. The Emerald Guckoo, Ghrjsococcyx liodgsoni, dark 
•een with light breast, is rare. The well known Indian Coucal, 
ntrococcyx rufipennis, by some classed among the cuckoos, but 
ire properly of the Conirostros or crow class, is well known as 
Malabar Pheasant. 

Tbnuirostres, including the brilliant plumaged Honeysuckers 
md Hoopoes, are a most interesting family. Of the former the Purple 
Pfoneysucker, Cinnyris asiatica, and the Large Purple Honeysucker, 
^ ij'^ris lotenia, are perhaps cormnonest. Both the European 
Indian Hoopoes, Upnpa epops and U. ceylonensis, are found, the 
opean only in the cold weather. 

Of Dbntirostres there are, of Shrikes, Laniadm, the Grey Shrike, 
ius lahtora, the Rufoushacked Shrike, Ljinius orytbronotus, and 
Baybacked Shrike, ‘.Lanins vittatus, all of them common. The 
Snivets, Pericrocotus flammeus, peregrinus, and er3dhropygius, are 
e. They live chiefly on insects, impaling them on thorns before 
ing them. A well marked variety of shrike is the Drongo 
Diorurus. The King Crow, Buchanga atra, bluish black with a 
rked tail, is common over the whole district, and the White- 
asted, B. coerulescens, in the hills. The Racket- tailed Drongo, 



is the Indian Kool, Endynamys 
the male is nearly blade, and the 
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Dissemnrus paradiseus, is probably found in tho Sdtpuda and 
western forests. 

Of the same tribe are the three well known families of ThrusheSy 
Bulbuls^ and Babblers, Of Thrushes, Merulidm, several kinds are 
common. Allied to them are the Orioles found in almost every 
mango grove. The Common Bulbul, Molpastes hsBmorrhous, and 
the Green, Phyllornis jerdoni, and lora tiphia, are less widely 
distributed. The Babblers, Malacocirci, known as the Seven Sisters^ 
are a well marked dusky leathered family, very noisy and g^^Berat’^^ 
in groups. ^ 

To tho same tribe (Dknttrostres) belong the Plycateherj there 
Warblers, a very large family. Of riycatchors the most rema; 'jVo 
is the Paradise Flycatcher, Muscipeta pamdisi, a small birt^^cipiter 
a black crested head and very long dark chestnut or snow 
central tail feathers. It is Homotimes called the Wido^ i ^ , 
The Whitebrow'cd Fantail, Ijcucoeerca aureola, is found ^ 

grove uttering a few clear quick iiotCvS, as if whistling par 
scale. The Whitespotted Fantail, Leiicocerca louoogaster, f ^ o 
variety, is also very common, Tho Blue, Cyomis tickellJ^/ j 
Robin, Erythrosteriia parva, Flycatchers are rarer. Str^x 

Tho Warblers, an iniinonse family, include Robins, Redstarts, 
Wagtails. The North Indian Robin, Thamnobia fulicata, and ttiv. 
Redstart, Ruticilla rufivontris, very tamo biids, are seen everywhere ; 
the Tailor Bird, Orthotomus siitorius, with its lovely neat of two or 
three hanging leaves, sewn together as wuth a needle and thread, 
and lined with cotton, hair, or wire, is also common. Of Wren 
Warblers, Drymoicie, there arc several kinds. Tho Largo Pied 
Wagtail, Motacilla madoraspatensis, and the Indian P'ield Wagtail, 
Budytes cinereocapilla, are common near water. 

Of Crows, the Common Crow, Corvns splendons, and the Black, 
Corvus culminatus, are well known. Of Magpies two kinds occur, 
Dendrocitta rufa, in the plains, and Dendrocitta leucogastra, in the 
forests. 

rim STUKNTDif!^ or Starlings are represented by several species. 
The Common Myna., Acridotheres tristis, is universal, and a Wattled 
Myna, probably Eulabes religiosa, though rare, is also found. 
During the cold season, the Jvari Bird, Pastor rosous, may be seen 
in large flocks in every grain field. 

Of Finoueb, Friiigillidm, aro the Common Sparrow, Passer 
domesticus, and the Weaver Bird, Plocous philippinus, with its well 
known han^ng bottleshaped nest. Several Larks, Alu^udae, belong 
to this family, as also the well known Amadavat, Estrelda amandava. 

Allied to some of the game birds mentioned above are the Pigeons 
and Doves. Of these the Blue Rock Pigeon, Columba intermedia, 
much like its European namesake, is seen everywhere. The beautiful 
Bronzewinged Pigeon, Chalcophaps indica, is rare, seen only in 
torests alone or in pairs. The Common Green Pigeon, Crocopua 
chlorigaster, is found wherever banian trees are plentRul. 

pre^r four varieties are pretty generally distributed : 
the Common Ringdove, Turtur risorius, the Spotted Dove, It 
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Buratensis, the Small Brown Dove, T, senegalensis^ and the Red 
Dove, T, tranqueharicns. 

Water birdB are divided into two orders, Geallatoees or waders, 
and Natatoees or swimmers. Among waders, besides the snipe 
and plover mentioned among game birds, are several Sandpipers. 
Allied to the cranes already mentioned are the Storks. Two kinds, 
Ciconia alba and Melanopolargus episcopus, are occasionally found, as 
' the Great Stork or Adjutant, Leptoptilus argalus, and a smaller 
variety, Lept^^ptilus javanicus. Of Herons and Egrets there are several 
varying in size and colour, such as Ardeola grayi, and Ardea cinerea, 
m^e commonest. Most of the larger rivers have three kinds of Ibis, 
Wartyheaded Ibis, Iconotis papillosus, the Pelican Ibis, Tantalus 
rSvCocephalus, and the White Ibis, Ibis nielanocephala. The 
' Natatoees include Duck and Teal, and some T(n'ns and freshwater 
GuHs. 'J'here are so few ponds in Khandesh, that waders and 
swimmers are very scantily represented. 


Khandesh rivers and sti’cams abound in fish. There are no 
private fishing rights, and no Government control or supervision. 
All are free to fish in any place and at any time. It is believed 
that over twenty thousand persons arc to some extent emploj^ed 
in catching fish, and that three-fourths of the population eat fish 
when they can got it. All the lower classes living near streams 
fish. But the chief fisliers are the Phils, and the Bhois a semi- 
nmphibious class of ferrymen. In catching fish, nets of every kind, of 
all sizes, and with every possible <limensiun of mesh are used. Fish 
caught, and in default of nets, cloths are frequently 
fro iito el^en the spawn is not left unmolested in the river 
|ir blacksmiths rainy season stake-nef s arc often planted, and w’^hen 
e other snb-divi;^lling, stnall l)arriers arc raised, which, as the river 
^ Ahir clomon<ij;?ruo fisli high ..nd dry. When deep pools prevent the 
nets, the water is poisoned, and an immense number 
j fish are wantonly destroyed. When neither nets nor other 
Pmeaus^ef capture are at hand, the Bhils form a line aeross the pool, 
ciwuJ steadily advancing, beating the water and uttering loud cries, 
drive the fish before them, till, finding themselves in shallow water, 
they leap up and falling on the shore are at once secured. It 
seems surprising that the stock of fish should survive so many forms 
of destruction, but from all accounts the supply does not fall off. 
The Tapti, no doubt, preserves the breed for the rest of the district. 
Its numerous deep pools and rocky rapids afford a shelter for the 
fish at all times of the year, and during the monsoon floods, the 
fish spread themselves upwards, and supply the various tributary 
Btreams.^ 
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CHAPTER 111. 

POPULATION'. 

Few early notices of Iho people of Kbandesh luivo been tn»cail4 
According to Lassen tlie 8ansknr-.sprijLiiiir tribes pass(»d down thj 
Gujarat coast and up tbe Tapi i vaib'v lliruagli Khamiesh into td 
Deccan.- Anotlun* wave of settb'i ■ wouid seem te have enteretl by 
the taist, as, according to local iraditLni. itajriuts of difJermu. tribes 
ruled from Asirgad us fur bii<‘k as the sixleenili ijentury before Christ. 

Thtdirst known historic reference to the {XM»pl(‘ ofKhand(‘sh.^ seouts 
to f)e Pt(deiny\s (A.n. loO) menti'ej of tin/ Phyllitu.^ JtM JbJ.<Hidati or 
Gondiili, probably th(^ ilhils ami. (b>mls, whom luj phases "of' 

the Narbada not far from its souri'i'.^ T)i(‘ Ilhils, still the most 
c:haractto-i>ric and one of tlu* l%»‘ge<f classes iii Khdndosh, »mm 
U.> sli*>w by tilt* v'ariefies od’ their diedect, Nt'imi'ii, Marathi, and 
Gujarati, that they have been pushed bu(‘k into K)iand(*sh by later 
arrivals, from tlie east, the soutli, and the weNt. Many of tho 
changes thab have narrowed the limits of the Hhil 
tak+'M pla(‘e since Jhobmiy wrote. P>ut in his time 
Kluindesh was probably one of the* leading Bhil sett 
Gonds traet^s remain in a, Gond trii»e of herdsincii fou 
and in a Gond sulj-di vision of Mhars. 

Since Ptolern>’s time, the first great cluinge in U 

Khandesli seems to have been tlie arrival, appareatly uj.) - ^ 

valley from G\ijarat, of a detachment of tlie great tribe or uat 
Ahirs or Abhirs.-' The origin of tho Ahirs, who, besides in Kluint 
are found in the North-West Provinces, Bengal, Central India ami 
tho Central Provinces, in Cutch and Katludiwar in Gujarat, and in 
Nasik, AhmeduagaraudotherpartH of the north Doccan,is doubtful. 


country have 


^ ^ 

I tho valley of 
'|t every three- 
^haintho 




* llie greater part of the materials for thin chax>ter have boon coHeetod and tha 
accoanta revised by Mr. ,T. Pollen, C. S. ; for the wild aiui wandering tribe® Major 
O. Probyn is the chief contributor ; and much help esiwcially (or Vanjjlrift and V^« 
ha.s been received from lbV> liabddur Mah.Vdov tiovind Uduade, Subor<liuate judge 
Dhulia and K?lo SAheb K. B, MarAthc, Subordinate Judge of Ainaluer. 

^ indisebe Alterthurnskundc, I. 181. 

® The Alah/ibhArat (H. .H. Wilsons Works, VII. 164) places, next to tho people o£ 
Vida? V»ha or Bedar, Kharuldii or Sbandas who may possibly have given their name 
to Khdndeah. KhAndosh haa also been thought to be pie KhAncTav forest of the 
MahAbhArat, which was burnt down and brought under tillage by Arjun the brother 
of Krishna. These identifications are doubtful. 

♦ Bertius’ Ptolemy, Map X. and 204. Wilson (VIL 130) is of opinion that the Bhils 
are inchided under the Fulind® whom Ftolcmy places further to the west. Another 
of Ftolemy’e tribes the Tabassi have been referred to Kh&ndesh and si^posed to be 
the Buddhist ascetics of the Ajanta and other SAtmAla cave temples. Yule b Ind. 

Ant. IV. 282. ^ ^ , x ...v t .i' 

» Some of the Ahirs, apparently later arnvals, came from nonhom India. 
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[ Srhoy haro been thongbt to be the Ab5r«^ one of the Skyllnan tTibea 
Who', in the secorHl and iirat centririen lM‘fori? Christ, entered India 
from the north-wf\st,^ nr, tnid this is more likely, lliey are supposed 
to bo an old Indian ( r Inilf Indian racje who wore driven soiith 
and oast liefore the Skytliian invaders.^ In either case the bulk 
of the nation seems to liave paHsod south during the time of lndo~ 
8kyth.ian ascondaney (r.<\ 200 - a.d. 200) in north India. Bcjforo the 
Cln istian (’ra, they w(U‘c near the nortli-west frontier in the second 
eentiiry after CMirist they were in Upp(?r Sind and in the third 
; century in Lower Sind and north Oiijanit.® Next they a])})ear south 
i:; of tlio 'I'apti, ‘ betweem the IV^pti and the Konkan/ or ^ between the 
I Tapti and l)ovgad/^^ are B]>oken of as settled in Kiiandewh/ 

I And an inscription in <>ne (»!’ the Nasik Buddhist caves shows that 
I early in the filth centur\ (110) the country was under an Ahir king.^ 

' 1^1,10 Ahir dynasty is said t;(> have lasted for only sixty-seven years. 

But as local tradition c*entrcs in an early Ahir or Cauli rule, it 
,, seems probable that, as was the casi^ ij» KathiaAvar, the Khhndc'sh 
Ahirs were closely coTineeted w’i ih tlie Yada-vs who wxu’e in pC)Aver 
i in the eighth, and again appear as the ruhu's of Bovgiri or 
I Daulatalnul in the twelfth and thirteemth eentnvies.^ Iheir present 
strength luis not Ix'cm a.sccu'tai ned. The IS 72 (census iHjturiis do not 
I shoAV any Ahirs. But a special impiiry, carried on by Mr. J. Pollen, 
I C.S., has brought to light, besides Ahir or part Ahir husbiindineii 
and Ahir Kolis, an Ahir branch in almost all crafts mid other middle 
class eastess, and provc^d I hem to be so large an elomeut in the population, 
that Ahirdni is th(^ local name for the Ivliaiidesh dialect of Marathi. 
In Boine of these classes, as among the carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
goldsmiths, the A hir element has remained distinct. Ahir carpenters 
and Ahir blacksmiths mairy together, but neither of tliem marry 
with the other sub-divisions of carpenters and blacksmiths. In other 
cases the Ahir element lias nu^rged into the general class, and Ahir 
has come to be little more than a surname. 


The next recorded addition to the population of .Khandosh is the 
(g arrival, partly direct up the Tapti valley, and partly it would seem 
y through Mdlwa and tlie Central Proviuce.s, of the great body of 
f Gujardt Kimbis Avho now hold the bulk of the cultivated land to 
; the north of the Tdpti. According to the chronicles of the Reve 
L Kunbis, they arrived about the eleventh century in a large 
Vbody, in whose vanguard alone were 2000 carts. It seems not 
Ihnlikely that this account is correct, and that the Kunbis were 
^roed to leave Gujarat by the encroachments of Rajput tribes, 
^ iven south before the early Musalmdn invaders of north India. 


^ Ouimtngham’s Archaeological Report, II. 23,3.3. 

^Commre V. de St. Martin, Geog. Grec. et Latine de I’lnde, 2.30 . Cent. Prov. 
I Qaz. LXill. » V. de St. Martin, Geog. Grec. et Lat. de Tlnde, 2.30. 

^ Bfirtiua’ Ptolemy (a.i>, 150), Map X. 

® McCrindle’s Penphis (a.d. 247), 113. The expression i.s ‘ Inland from Siirafltrene.* 
» Pnrins quoted in Ward’s Hindus, III. 450, and Wilford’s As. Res. VIII. 336. 

^ Langlq^ Harivansh, H. 401. ^ Second International Congress, 354, 

® DetwU are given below in the “ History” chapter. 

Besides Ahirs proper and Abhir BrAhmans, there arc Ahir SuUrs, Ahir LohArs. 
Our Shimpw, Ahir SAlie, Ahir Guravs, and Ahir Kolis. 
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About this time^ and on till the arrival of the Musalm^ns (1S10)> it 
seems probable that while the Devgiri Todays held Kh^ndesh^ the 
southern castes^ of whose arrival no tradition remains but who are 
still known to have come from the south, first settled in the district.^ 
During the latter part of the fourteenth centur}% by the establishment 
(1370) of aline of Arab kings, a new foreign element was introduced 
into Khandesh. About the same time the district was visited by 
so severe a famine that, at*cording to Ferishta, its whole people, 
except a few Bhils and Kolis, disappeared,^ Under the Faruki kings, 
Khandesh rose to much wealth and prosperity, and its population 
received many additions both of neighbouring Hindus and of foreign 
Musalmans. 

In 1600, when it passed to the Emperor Akbar, parts of Khdndesh 
w^ere highly tilled and well peopled, and its Bhils, Gonds, and Kunbis 
were specially noticed as hardworkers and dutiful subjects/"* Under 
the Moghals, during the seventeenth century, pros|)erity continued. 
The disturbances in the Deccan, that ended with the fall of 
Ahmednagar (1638) and Bij«apur (1680), must have driven numbers 
into the more peac€?ful district of Khandesh, ami during all his 
reign, Aurangzeb (1660-1707) was converting Hindus to Isld-m and 
Musalmans were flocking from north India into Klnindesh. 

Under the Marathas (1700-1817) the Hindus again rose to 
importance. But any additions from the south must have been more 
than met by the losses in the disturbances that marked the close of 
the eighteenth century. The terrible famine of 1803 laid the district 
waste, leaving for the time but a few Bhils and Kolis. When the 
famine was over some of the old inhabitants returned. But so 
disturbed were all, except some favoiu’ed parts of the district, that 
numbers still staid a'svay.^ In tliose trouldod times three bodies of 
foreign mercenaries rose to importance ; Arabs, north India or 
Pardeshi Brdlimans, and Mysoror Karnatak troops, apparently partly 
Hindu partly Musalinan. With the establishment of British |>ower 
(1817-1820) these three classes of mercenaries disappeared. Part 
of the Arabs wore sent to Arabia, and the rest found their way to 
Haidarabad in the Deccan; almost all tlie Karnatak troops returned 
to their own land ; and most of the Pardeshi Brahmans settled as 
husbandmen.^ On the establishment of order, the old inhabitants 
returned in numbers from Ber/ir and Gujantt, and crowds of 
strangers flocked from the Nizamis and Sindians dominions.^ Still 
the country was very empty. The 1821 census showed a jpopulation 
of only 418,021 souls or 31 i to the square mile. In 1837 it was still 
* miserably populated’, large tracts being held by Bhils. The population 


* lUhe or Mar;itha Rajputs, 

® Two great Khdndesh famines are reported, one about 1370, the other the great 
Burjga-Devi famine from 1306 to 1^7. As he makes no mention of the I>ai|fa<J)6vi 
famine, it seems probable that Ferishta'e 1370 famine should be placed some thirty 
years later. * Gladwin’s Ain -i- A kl>ari, 11. 54. 

^ The present special prosperity and populousness of Sirda is believed to be owi^ 
to the protection aHorded at this time (1803*1818) by the power of the NimbilkiM^ 
and RAstia. Bom, Gov. Sel. XCIII. 203. 

* Compare Oapt. Briggs (1821) in MS. Sel 157 (1821 * 1829). ^ 

® Mr, Chaplin’s Report, 20th August 1822 j East India Fapers, IV. 515* 
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was estimated at 478,457 souls, about 60,000 more than in 1821, and 
it was calculated that of the whole number. Brahmans represented 
5*40 per cent, Rajputs 3-47, Shudras and MarAihds 69 58, low and 
depressed tribes 1 4*72, and Musalmdns 6*38 J Fifteen years later 
(1852) a fresh census sliowed a t(ttid strength of 686,003 souls, or an 
increase, since 1837, of nearly forty percent/^ Still great part of the 
district was empty, and five-sixths of its arable land lay waste. An 
attempt was made to supply the want oi people by bringing settlers 
from crowded Eatiiagiri. But the most liberal offers oi rent-free 
land and money to buy bullocks and tools, failed to tempt a 
single settler.*'’ \S till population was steadily increasing, and 'with 
the'^rise of produce prices (1856), the introduction of a lighter and 
more even assessment (1860- 1 SCO), and the opening of the railway 
(1863), large niimhors came to Khandesh. ( 'umpared with those 
of 1852, partly no doubt because they were more complete, the 
census returns for 1872 slh)wcd a total of 1,028,6)12 stmls, or an 
increase in t we uty years of nearly lifty ]>er r*cT;it. Since 1872, though 
Khandesh has passed through several trying y(Mirs, the [lopuhition 
is known to have considenihly iucrea-sod. 3'he east and (teutre are 
populous, but the soutli is thinly ])(‘ 0 |)iod, and in t [)e west great 
arable tracts are still empty. In sj>ite oi re(*<mt increase, Khandesh 
remains one of the thinnest peopled parts of t he Bombay Presidency. 

Of the immigrants under British rule, exclusive of those who 
came back on the first establ ishrnont of order (1817-1 820) , t he chief 
classes are, among traders, j\la.rvndi Vjinis, Hlmtitis, and Bohonis ; 
among craftsmen, Rangaris and 3\dis; and among hnsl)andraen 
and labourers, Marathas and Kunbis. 

At present the most interostiug secMon of the jiopula.tion are the 
Vanjaris, the owners of pack-bullocks, who since (‘art roads have 
been opened to the coast (183*1), and still nH»re since they have had 
to compete with the railway, hfivc Inam forced to giv€' u]) their old 
wandering w^ays and settle in fixed villngeis.* Tluur lenders, men 
of capital who always did some trafficking on tlieir own account, 
have started as traders, and the bulk of tin* ])eo|>]e, who have 
probably alwiiys been in the habit of raising crops during tlteir long 
halts in tho rainy season, have? taken to tillage. )Sume still earn 
their living as carriers. But none have taken to the practieo of 
;Craffcs, probably because, as they travelled with bullocks and wdth no 
carts, th^y had no need of the servi(‘es of carpentei's or blacksmiths. 

I This Vanjari and Ahir element in the Kluindesh people has the high 
Rvalue of showing, what can hardly be tra(‘od in most parts of the 
|country, the chief proc(^ss by wdiich tho ))nlk of the prosout Hindu 
Ipopulation was probably formed. A sncco.ssion of tribes of northern 
Iherdsmen have been driven south, and by changes in the govtnmment 


1 Ool. 8yk«« in Kept, of Brit. Assoc. (1837), 258, 264. 

* Bom. Gov. Seh L 4. 

, * Gov. M I 13 • Mr. A. T. Davidson, Superintendent of Survey (1861). 
Ihm. Gov. Sei. XCIII 432. J \ 

^ ^ i^Other older dtviaion of Vanjiris is established aa a regular part of the Kunbia. 
•8ee bc4ow, p. 69. 

'/'Viwwe . 
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or trade of tlie country, have heen forced to settle. Among their 
leaders would be men of capital if not trained traders ; the mass of 
the people would have a rough knowledge of tillage ; and as many 
tribes travelled with carts and sheep, some among tlrem would be 
familifu’ vnth carpentry, smith work, and weaving. When they settled 
the leaders would become traders and landholders, the bulk of the 
people would start as husbandmen, and of the rest, some would take 
to the practice of crafts and others would continue a.s herdsmen or 
carriers. Among the husbandmen, some of the poorer or lower sort, 
forced to take up lands in the outskirts of the settlement, cut off to 
some extent from theii* own people and straitened frr»m want of labour, 
would associa;be with the earlier tribes, and taking their women as 
wive.s or slaves, 'would raise a mixed class. As the new tribe settled 
many of their special beliefs and practices would cease, peculiarities 
of dress would be given up, and if they had not them before, they 
w’ould engage Brahmans to conduct their ceremouies. In time 
sameness of work would become a closer bond than a common origin. 
Husbandmen would begin to marry with the older settled hnsbandmeii 
and other craftsmen with men of their own calling.^ Each division 
would come to be known by the name of its calling, ^iid the tribal 
title would sink to the name of a sub-division or to a surnaTue. Of 
the old tribe the only a[>paront traces would be those who bad kept 
to the original calling of herdsmen or carriers ; the offspring of the low 
class women prouil of their strain of liigher blood; and perhaps 
the Brahmans, who known among their caste felhiws by their 
patron.s^ name, had come to form a distinct sul>-di vision. 

(.Tiijarati is in use among the higher class husbandmen to the north 
of the 'JVipti, and it is the language of trade throughout the district; 
and Marathi, the speech of tlu‘ people of the south and west, is the 
language of Government offices and schools, and is gradually gaining 
the ascendant. But in their hume.s the bulk of the people speak 
a dialect known as Khandeshi, Ahirani,^ or Dhed Gujari, a 
curious mixture of Gujarati, Manithi, Komfldi, and Hindustani. 
Though from its construction it looks like a compromise between tho 
modern Gujarati, Marathi, and Hindi, this dialect is the offspring 
of several old Prakrit varieties, Magadhi, Saurdshtri, Sluiurseiii, Lhti, 
Maharashtri, Paishachi, and Apabhraiisha or Blulkha. Except a few 
ballads and songs recorded by the Khandesh Bhdts, this is entirely a 
spoken language. It discards the cerebral I and substitutes for it 
the palatal semivowel y ; thus black is kaya not kdla. Resembling 
Mardthi and Gujarati in the more general grammatical forms, 
Ahir^ni presents several peculiarities in declension and conjugation. 
The plural is formed by adding the suffix b, not as in Gujardti and 
Mardthi by a change in the word itself; thus bhitj wall, becomes 


‘ This is the probable explanation of the large number of sub-divisions among the 
craftsmen classes in Khdndesh. Many of them the Telis, Silis and Koshtis, J^mdrs, 
Eangdris, Nhdvis, and Mhdra have the stock number twelve and a half, the half 
beix^ apparently a mixed or inferior class. 

2 The name Ahirdni is probably derived from that of the Abhiri mentioned bjr the 
latest Prakrit grammarians as a dialect spoken by cowherds and others in the eonntry 
near the western coast about Gujarat. Prof. R . G . Bhdndarkar, M, A. , Hon. M A.S. 
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hhitasj walls.^ Cases are formed by suffixes. Tlius, for the 
accusative and dative /c is added ; fur the instrumental, ni, van, 
qhdi ; for the ablative, thin; for tlie genitive, ndj ni, na; and for 
the locative, ma and m-azarj^ Masculine and neuter nouns ending 
in a, change a into g in the plural when case terminations are 
applied.^ Pominine nouns preserve, however, the final a in the 
plural before case terminations. Masculine nouns ending in d, i, v, 
and 0 , do not undergo any change, and the case terminations are 
applied to the final letter of the original word. A notable exception 
in d is hhingotdj a 1)ee, which changes its la to tija before any casfi 
termination's are affixed to it. Another exception in ii is jn, louse, 
wliioh becomes 66 and keeps the double plural £on)i jumu to 
which case terminations are affixed. Pronouns both personal and 
relative are the sanni as in Marathi, but tin.ir case forms differ. 
Except for the difference of v,mo bn'ins, tlio first and second 
personal pronouns form f heir plurals in the same way as the Marathi. 
On the other hand, the third persunal pronoun and the relatives insert 
an s in the plural before the case terminations.* The demonstrative 

* Thift peculiar. When tin; Sannkrit ]>lur:il tenninatioa .v was lost, some of the- 
vernaculars were obli^itui to hav(^ recourse to a m^w imulc of exproKsion. TJius lUmgfili 
marks plurality by arbliug a noun expressive of ‘all,’ ‘a c*»lle.cti<»ii/ oi’ ‘a class/ such 
as wrm, (jaiia, and dttja, and Uriya by afbxing the word imnxt meaning measure 
or kind. The Ahir^ni a* is therefore not unlikely the tdd l*rjlkrit sxvra, Sanskrit 
mrva, and Gujarati mti, J^rof. 11. <*. BluindiUkar, M. A., Hon. M. It. A, S. 

The Ifi of the accusative and dative is the Maratlu fa. Gf the instrumental 
suffixes 7ii seems to be the Marathi }x\ and the Sanskrit ; and vari and <//ob‘ are 
probably corruptions and abV>reviations of th<* instrumental forma of the Sanskrit 
[ words vrlfti action and (fad motion, which seem to have dwindlotl into case terminationn. 

The ablative fhhi scem.s to be a corrupt form of the Sanskrit affix /rw. The final s 
! becomes h in PrAkrit, anti, joined with the previous 6, sound's like th. The genitive 
^ ?ia and the locative rna arc much like the corre.spondiag (bijarati tenninations, 

: while the opticmal of the locative is a form of the current (iiijanlti word 

; w.osdr meaning within, inside, 

I ** The following is an example ; 


[ Ndffar, A HiiOnaii-siiARK. | 

Case. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Ac. aiift Dat. 

Inst, 

Ab!. 

Gon. 

Loc. 

Nigar. 

NAgarlo. 

NAgttP-ni 
,, 'vari 
*, -gbfti 

Nii'^arfchin, 

N&ffarna, ni, na. 
NAgar-mn. 

„ -mnzar. 

Nnsar. 

NAgarC'-lc. 

Nagai'cS'Ui. 

♦, -vari. 

„ -glliU. 

NagareHthiii. 

NAgaros-iia, ni, na, 
NAgares-ma. 


4 PRONOUNS. 


[ Case. 

Mi, I. 

1^1, Thou. 

To, He. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singiilar. 

Plural. 

Singular. 1 Plural. 

Kom. 

anU Pftfc. 
Inst, 

Abb 

Loc, 

Mi. 

(MAle. 

iMalo. 

MAvari. 

yMAthln. 

tHan&thio. 

Maua. 

( ManAma. 

( MAmasAr. 

A'ml. 

Amle. 

MAghai. 

CA'mihtn. 

1 AmnAthin. 
A'mana. 

A'lnnima. 

Tu, 

Tule. 

j Tuvari. 

( TughAi. 

TutUin. 

Tuba. ! 

fTuma. 

cTnmasAr. 

Tumi. 

TumAle. 

6 TumAvari. 
TnmAghfti. 

TumAthiu. 

Tumana. 

TufimAma. 

TO. 

Tyjlle. 

rTyAui. 

< ,. -vari. 

(. 1. -giuU. 

Tyithin. 

Tyana. 

< Tyulma. 

(. „ -masar. 

TO. 

TyAslc. 

(TyAs-ni. 

< „ vari. 

Tyoitbfnf*' 

TyAana. 

TyAsma. 

„ -mazdr. 
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this differs from tlie Marathi. The hd^ hi, and he of the latter become 
hau in the masculine, and hai in the feminine and neuter.^ The 
interrogative or indefinite lam suffers no change in its crude form, 
but the indefinite pronominal particle hdy takes hmt as its crude 
form to which tb(5 case t.crJnination^s are added. Though curious, 
the con]ugati<m of verbs is, with but few exceptions, regular.^ The 
present tense has one form for the Ksiugulars of all persons and 
another for the plurals, the tenninatious being s and tas respectively, 
thus kar to do has haras and karUis. Those seem to be derived 
from the old Prakrit ]>reseut partici})le karant, further corrupted to 
karat. In Marathi, also, the ])resont tense is formed from the pi'esent 
participle, but to distinguish the persons the old personal terminations 
are apjjended to it, while in Khandeshi they are not. In Gujarati 
the old present partidple is used to form the past conditional, and 


^ Thia huu is nearer than tlie Marathi hdio tiie Sanskrit atsan (the a being dropped 
and s changed to h). It is declined as follows : 


PllONOlTNS, MAU, UAf, this. 


lla^i (MAsja'LJNP.), this. 


Uai (KKMiNiNK and neuter). 


.■finerular. 

Plural. 

1 Sinjftilar. 

Plural, 

Hau. 

Ifva. 

I llai. 

Hya, ytt. 

HyAUi, yelc. 

U.Viisle. 

j lie. 

Isle. 

Hyiiui, yilni. 

Hyasni, yiiui. 

i Im, 

Isitl. 

ViUhin. 

Yiisthiii/ 

i Ithin. 

Jslhin. 

y a’j&, y&aii. 

Yrljiiia, yasn. 

1 luu, liiu. 

Isn. im'A. 

V&m4, 

Hyisma. 

! IiiiH. 

Isina. 


“ The following are tlte brief details of the leading Irregular verbs ; 

IKHEGULAII VHUXiS. 


1 

PREHE.M. 


1 Past. 

Furum. 

Aftf to be. 

Singular. 

Plural- 

Singular. 

Plural, 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Ist Krsuu 

( SCR«H. 

Setaa. 

Vhatu. 

Vhatut. 

( Assn. 

\ Vhasii. 

Assut. 

2nd 

Shea 

»» 

Vhatii . 

Vhat&b, 

Asashi, 

1 VJmshi, 

r Aflhfti. 

, VhufiliAl, 

Srd „ 


»» 

?» 

»* 

Vhayl. 

Vhatiu, 

i Ho, to Lecoiiie. 






l9t Vtnaon 

V’^Las, 

Viiatas. 

J&u. 

JAut, 

Vhasu. 

Vhaent, 

2nd M 


ff 

JAya. 

Jdyrit, 

Thashi. 

Vhusbi-1. 

3rd „ 

- 


tr 

It 

Vhai. 

VhtttM. 

»» *tt. 

Ja, to go. 







l!*t Peraon 

JkH. 

J&tas, 

Gall. 

Ottut. 

Jiisn. 

J&nut, 

2nd 


tt 

Gyu. 

Qyftt. 

J&shi. 

J&eh&t. 

Srd „ 




*» 

Jayi. 

J«Un, 

Yet to come. 







l»t Person 

Yc». 

Yetas. 

Umi. 

Unufc. 

Yes, 

Test. 

2nd „ 


>» 

Una, 

Un^t. 

Yeshi. j 

rYeihd-l, 

8rd „ 

»» 

»• 

» 

» 

Yeyl. j 

[ Yetl-n, 
i tt d- 

Kar, to' do. 



(Kye. 

iKya. 




Ist Person 

Karas. 

Kartas, 

Karsu. 

Kaniut. 

2nd ,, 


»» 

f9 

Karshi. 

Katvh&t. 

3rd „ 



»* 


Karl. 

Kaktlfi. 


Bol to speak is conUigated like W except In the past tenee which bee Mmi Ibr tbb tJhii 

P«;rsou, and bolna and hltidi for the second and third person siugular and plurai. 
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no termination irA are applied to distinguish the persons. The t of the 
participle is however softened to s in the Khandeshi. In tlxe plural 
kartas which corresponds to the Mardthi kariidt the second t is 
softened. The past tense is forniod by adding the terminations 
being nu and iiuf for tlie first person^ and nu and ndt for the second 
and third persons^ singular and plural res])C(d:ivcly. To Marathi 
this ni& unknown, but it is used in northern Gujarati, as in bandhdno 
for hmdhdijo ‘^bound^ dithdno for dekJidyo ^seen^, and in some 
verbs in the Braj Bliasha, as /cunt Slone ^ dina ^ given and Zon, 

' taken \ llie n is generalised from sucli old Prakrit forms as dinna 
* given ’ for daita^ (Sansk.), luna ‘ cut' for luua (Sansk.), and bhinna 
^divided' for hhirnia (Sansk). 

The future has sii and sid for the first, aid a)id alM or shat for the 
second, and Zand iinov lU for the lliird persons singular and plural. 
The s of the first and second persons seems to bo the old Prakrit sh 
(W) and Sanskrit ayn, In Guj a. rati it is preserved in all the 

persons. The Marathi I is dropped or rather not afiixed, except in 
I the optional plural forms of the second and third persons.^ The 
■ irregular Icarmani 'prayuya of the Marathi and Gujarati, which 
f requires the verb to agre.e in geiiclm- and number with the 
object, is found in Aliirani. 'Hjus, ‘a house was built by Rdm/ 
Ramdrd ghar bdndli ; a book was road by a Brahman, lirdhmaii}.ni 
poihi vdehi. Adjectives vary in form according* to the number and 
gender of the nouns they (pialify, Ijut not according to their case 
inflections as in Marathi. The Aliirnni conjunctions an and na 
correspond to the M’aralhi dni and va and the Gujarati ane and ne. 
There is a peculiar word for moreover, nkhor. The adverbs of 
place are : here, afka^ I (he (Saiisk. afra) ; there, iathc, tatha (Sansk. 
taira)\ where, kc((he, haihd, and kt}th (Sansk. kutru). The adverbs 
of time are : when (relative'.), jarhaya^ jadhay.i, and jadhaly corre- 
sponding to the Sanskrit yadd ; then, tachaya, fad ha (a (Sansk. iadd) ; 
when (interrogative), kavhaya, kadhaya (Sansk. kadd). The adverbs 
of manner correspond to the Marathi forms. Sojno peculiar words 
are in use derived neither from Gujarati nor from Marathi. Among 
these may bo noticed dndor a boy, dndcr a girl, bdk towards, ibdk 
hither, tibdk thither, pdri near, dhnni until, and mdyav alas!^ 

Among themselves the Western Siitpuda Bhils speak a dialect of 
Gujarati, while those further east use a form of Noniadi. Most of 
them know a little Hindustani or Mardthi and employ it in speaking 
to Europeans or men from the plains, to whom their own dialect is 
unintelligible. A very markedlocal tendency is to drop every possible 
consonant. Liquids go first as in Eoi for Koli, Mai for Mdli ; they 
are often followed by sibilants, as in raiHa for rasta, and by gutturals 
as Fmyo for Vdghdev. The lower one goes in the social scale the 
more marked is the provincialism. It is probably due to the 
influence of the aboriginal races among whom the peculiarity is moat 
marked.^ 


* Prof. R. G. Bhdnddrkar, M.A., Hon.M.R.A.S. 

® Contributed by liio Sdheb K. B. Mar^the, B,A., LL.B, 
® Mr. Sinclair in Ind, Ant. IV. 109. 
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Except of Bohoras who speak Gujarati, the home tongue of almost 
all Khandesh Musalmans is Hindustani. 

The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details 
of the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, 
and sex: 

Khdtide»ti Population^ 187M, Siib-dmsiomil Details, 


SUB’DIVISION. 

HINDUS. 

Not exceeding 
12 years. 

Vbnvo 12 mid no 
exewding 30 

Al)Ove 30 incurs. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Malc-s. 

1 Females 

i 

j 5576 
8126 
1 5921 

1 8167 

' 

! 11,110 
} 13,971 

1 19,011 

1 13,201 
; 9222 

j 13,043 
i 10.953 
10,72.5 
11,089 
14,378 
7922 

J Males. 

! 

1 Females 

j 

.1 Males* 

PemHles 

Males. 

Pemalcs 

PersottB, 

Taloda ... 
Sh^hAda ... 
Shirpur ... 
Nandurb^r 
Chopda 
Virdol ... 
Atiialnor ... 
S&vda ... 
Bbuedval 
Naslrabad 
Erandul ... 
Plmpalner 
Dhulia ... 
Jimner ... 
PacUora ... 
Cb&Usgaou 

Total ... 

6462 

854<5 

6164 

8517 

lUlS 

11,786 

16,071 

20,418 

14,470 

067.1 

13,881 

11,720 

11,508 

12,610 

16,4.58 

8.558 

! 

5682 

7516 

6899 

6724 

7549 

9892 

12,084 

17,789 

I. 3, <588 
8738 

II, 376 
950S 

10.617 

10,791 

13,168 

<5881 

! 

1 5991 

80rtJ 
5710 
7199 
7750 
10J14 
12,884 
17,870 
13.045 
S412 
ll,r.07 
10,0.52 
10,049 
; 10,907 
13,722 
7079 

( 

i 6087 
! 6132 

i 4605 
[ 6(^6 
726S 

1 8624 

i 10,736 
i 18,732 

1 12,817 
; 9.388 

i 9901 
8815 
! d5<ii 
10,149 
11,783 
6101 

6080 

6677 

3895 

5807 

6215 

7S73 

9450 

36,397 

10,430 

8511 

8013 

7*180 

85J7 

8903 

9618 

4744 

18,231 
2J,194 
16,968 
21 ,.307 
24,222 
30,302 
37,881 
56,939 
40,970 
27,999 
35,160 
30,043 

1 31,716 
33,553 
40,404 
21,540 

10,646 

21,864 

15A56 

21,173 

22,858 

29,897 

36,805 

5.3,290 

36,676 

20,175 

33,183 

28,484 

29,891 

30,899 

36,718 

10,745 

34,877 
44,058 
32A24 
42.480 
47,080 
60,199 
73,086 
11 0,21 9 
77,646 
54,1 74 
68,343 
58,527 
61,607 
64,452 
77,122 
41,285 

184,559 

171,508 i 157,925 
^ 

100,112 

146,945 

127,230 

489,429 

4.581,850 

048,279 



MUSAUIA'NS. 

Taloda ... 


52 

38 

90 

68 

78 

66 

229 

172 

401 

ShihAda ... 

... 

342 

384 

442 

368 

;i.t4 

840 

1128 

1042 

2170 

Shirpur ... 


406 

340 

419 

375 

313 

265 

1138 

980 

2118 

NandurbAr 

Ill “-T 

489 

4J4 

454 

518 

380 

545 

1323 

1482 

2505- 



848 

806 

730 

729 

5S6 

698 

2264 

2232 

4408 

Vlidel ... 


564 

612 

499 

510 

481 

459 

15<M 

1587 

.3151 

Amalncr ... 



1135 

078 

1015 

9.30 

833 

3157 

298,3 

6140 

SAvda ... 


3863 

2594 

2206 

2137 

2279 

2182 

7im 

6918 

14.251 

BhasAval... 


1073 

1002 

1110 

9«4 

1069 

926 

3282 

2982 

6234 

Naairabad 


1049 

928 

064 

824 

1064 

993 

3067 

2745 

5812 

Eraudol ... 


1648 

1702 

1298 

1331 

1136 

1174 

4082 

4207 

8389 

Ptmpalut'r 


271 

249 

220 

331 

235 

204 

720 

684 

1410 

Dhiilla ... 


878 

942 

863 

911 

809 

810 

2550 

2663 

521 H 

JAmm^r ... 


1140 

1098 

971 

941 

875 

862 

2992 

2899 

5891 

PAchora ... 


1664 

1434 

1401 

1239 

1147 

961 

4112 

8624 

7736 

ChAUaiphon 



647 

m 1 

519 

607 

516 

457 

1682 

1560 

8242 


Total ... 

18,079 

14,318 

13,163 

13,662 

12,362 

11,776 

40,604 

38.755 

79,360 



OiiaiSTlANS. 

Taloda ... 











SbAhAda ... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

o* 

... 

Shirpur ... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

,,, 

... 

.JU 

t-tj 

NandiirbAr 





... 




-f 

*tT 

... 

Ohcpda ... 


1 



1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

5 

Viroel 

... 

... 

... 




... 




Amaluer ... 



1 

1 

7 

ji 

9 

8 

17 

12 

29 

SAvda ... 

... 


2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4 

9 

BhuaAval... 

... ... 

40 

36 

69 

52 

63 

26 

172 

113 

m 

Naairabad 


.8 

4 

5 

4 

6 

1 

14 

9 

23 

Brandol ... 

... 

3 

8 

16 

7 

8 

6 

26 

15 

40 

Pimpalner 




1 

f *i 

2 


5 

"40 

$ 

Dhulia ... 



is 

ii 

22 

U 

17 

9 

53 

m . 

Jimaor ... 

••• ... 

•M 


3 

1 

4 


7 

1 

8 

PAchora ... 


... 

1 

7 

2 

6 


13 

3 

16 

CbAUagaon 



... 

... 

1 

1 

8 

2 

4 

8 

7 


Total ... 

60 

64 

132 

86 

122 

’ ^ 63 

3U 

203 
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fChdtulesh Populafhyn^ 187 Hulxlmsional DetalU — conlinmd. 


SUB*»IVIflION. 

OTHERS. 

Not exceeding 

Vi yfjttrfi. 

Above 12 and not 
exceeding 30 
years. 

Above SO year*. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Fcraal.-s, 

Males. 

Peinaka. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fomaleb 

Persons. 

Taloda ... 
Sh^h^du ... 
Siiirpur ... 
Nau'lurbdr 
Chopda ... 
Virdel ... 
Amalrier ... 
SAvda ... 
Bbn(»Avttl 
TS’aftirabad 
RrHiidol ... 
Pirapalncr 
Dliulia ... 
.T^mner .. 
P<lcbora ... 
Chalisgaoa 



::: 

i 

4i 

H 

7 

1 

7 

a 

's 

”8 

7 

12 

8 

9 

1 

‘8 

”‘*8 

7 

17 

21 

7 

3H 

5 

1 

5 

15 

18 

2 

4.5 

1 

2 

2 

'2 

7 

19 

24 

45 

1 

*2 

7 

9 

8 

18 

1 

41 

7 

’6 

18 

,50 

.52 

11 

90 

‘"4 

17 

' '2 

22 

SC 

48 

6 

95 

2 

“2 

17 

"s 

40 

80 

100 

17 

185 

17 

‘6 

83 


Total ... 

4o 

4S 

102 

91 

110 

65 

268 

224 

487 







T<4TAL 





Tsloda 


eii 1 


.5781 

<5059 ! 

0165 1 

5146 

18,460 

16,818 

36,278 

Sh.-Vhida ... 


?«8S 

S K.O 

79.58 

842.0 1 

(U7t; 1 

«017 1 

28,.822 

22, 906 

46,228 

Shi ipup . . . 


6870 


0818 

(ill 5 ! 

491 S ! 

4100 1 


16,586 

34,642 

Nun durbar 



8r.91 I 

7I7H 

7712 1 

0401 : 

0852 

32,680 

22,656 

4,5,285 

Clu>p(la ... 



9091 > 1 

.*^279 . 

8]h0 

794:-. ' 

(:9}4 

36,48.S 

25,09.8 

51, .581 

Virtlel 


12,870 

11,91*2 I 

io,;<rM I 

11,280 

9105 1 

.8883 i 

81,H0(> 

;!1,484 

63, .'1.50 

Amalner ... 


10,80- 

10,107 1 

.18,072 ! 

18,108 

11 , os; , 

10,292 

41, 001 

88,S03 

79,86.8 

.SAvcla ... 


38,27;'. 

21,017 i 

30,001 1 

20,018 

21.(»21 ; 

n,589 , 

(U.iOO 

60,219 

12UU9 

UhUfiAval 


lf>,W7 


14,H79 

14,070 

' l:i,90.8 , 

11,890 i 

44,441 

89,801 

84,245 

Nfwirabad 


10,782 

10,100 

97 iH ; 

9288 

i l(»,rt82 i 

9528 1 

51,1.82 

2m,977 

60,109 

Erandol ... 


ir>,.'^i8.l 


12,090 1 

12,.S47 

I 11,048 

9813 

39,378 

87,111 

; 70.689 

Pimpalnt'r 


ll.ODS 

n,2J0 

9707 ; 

10,828 

i 9(.»97 i 

1 7725 i 

30,862 

29,363 

60,125 

DhuUtt ... 



11,080 

11.587 1 

11,575 

i U»,894 

I 9836 1 

34,838 

82,596 

66,929 

.lAmner ... 


t8,7.*.H 

12,182 

U,708 j 

1 1 .852 

11,028 1 

9765 

3(5, .583 

88,799 

70,3.51 

Pjtchom ... 


17,022 

U.,SI8 

14,578 

18,9.55 

12.9.8.8 , 

10,579 1 

44, .533 

40,347 

84,880 

Ch&lisgaon 


9218 

8520 

7408 1 

7589 ! 

('.037 i 

5210 1 

23,243 

21,325 

44,568 


Total ... 

199,743 

1 85,988 

171,322 j 

172,951 

1.59 , .545 

! 

139,148 ! 

530,610 

498,032 

1,028,642 


From tlie abov^c stateTriOTii: it a})])ears that the percentage of 
males on the total })opnlj]<iou was 51*5vS and of females 48*41, 
Hindu males numbered 489,420, or 51 '()2 ptn* cent, atnl Hindu 
females numbered 458,850, oj* t8'48 per cent of the total Hindu 
population ; Musahmin males numbered 40,004, or 51 ’IG per cent, 
and Musalman females d8,755, or 48*81 per cent of the total 
Musalmdn population, Parsi males numbered 42, or 68*85 per cent, 
and P&si females nurnbm*ed 19, or 31*15 per cent of the total 
P&rsi population. Christian males numbered 314, or 60*73 percent, 
and Christian females numbered 203, or 39*27 per cent of the total 
Christian population. Other males numbered 221, or 51*87 per 
cent, and other females numbered 205, or 48*13 per cent of the total 
Other population. 

The number of infirm persons was returned at 7298 (males 
4672, females 2626), or seventy per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 382 (males 279, females 103), or four per ten 
thousand were insane; 618 (males 438, females 180), or sixteen per 
ten thousand idiots; 1009 (males 681, females 328), or ten per ten 
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thousand deaf and dixmb ; 3757 (males 2068^ females 1689), or 
thirty*seven per ten thousand blind; and 1532 (males 1206, females 
326), or fifteen per ten thousand lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the 
members of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex 
at different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total 
population of the same sex and religion. The columns referring 
to the total population omit religious distinctions, but show the 
difference of sex. 
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The Hindu population of the district })3longs, according to the 
1872 census, to the following sects : 
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From .this statement it would seem that of the total Hindu 
population the uasectaa’ian classes numbered 889ji381 or 93*78 
per cent; the Shaivs 32,345 or 3*41 per cent; the Vaishnavs 21,273 
or 2*24 per cent j and the Shravaks 5280 or 0*55 per cent. The 
Musalmi,n population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shia; the 
former numbered 73,088 souls or 92*09 per cent, and the latter 
6271 souls or 7*90 per cent, of the whole Musalmdn population* 
The P&rsis are divided into two classes, Shahanshdi and Kadmi ; 
the number of the fomier was fifty-seven or 93*44 per cent, and of 
the latter was four or 6*55 per cent. In the total of 517 Christians 
there were 3 Armenians, 70 Catholics, and 444 Protestants, including 
6 Episcopalians, 72 Presbyterians, 15 Wesleyans, and 351 native 
Christians. Other religions were represented by 5 Brahmos, 59 
Sikhs, and 36 Jews. Besides these, 326 persons, under the head 
Others, remained unclassified. 

According to occupation the 1872 census divided the whole 
population into seven classes : 


I. — Employ^ under Government, or munici])al or other local authorities, 
numbering in all 16,256 souls or 1'58 per cent of the whole population. 

II. — Professional persons, 5896 or 0*57 |)er cent. 

III. — In service or performing personal offices, 9106 or 0*88 per cent, 

IV. — Engaged in agriculture and with animals, 216,975 or 21*09 per cent. 
V.-- -Engaged in commerce and trade, 17,708 or 1*72. 

V I. — Employed in mechanical arts, maimfac.tarcs, and cngineci’ing operations, 
and engaged in the sale of articles niauufacturod or otherwise 
prepared for consumption, 195,294 or 18*98 per cent. 

^^11* — ^Miscellaneous iDersons not classed otherwise, (a) wives 201,933 and 
children 345,638, in all 547,571 or 53*23 per cent; and (h) miscellaneous 
persons 19,836 or 1*93 per cent ; total 567,407 or 55*16 per cent. 


For descriptive purposes the different Hindu classes group 
themselves most conveniently under the heads of Brahmans, Writers, 
liters, Husbandmen, Craftsmen, Labourers, Early or Unsettled 
Tribes, Depressed Classes, and Beggars. 


I Bra' limans have thirteen divisions : 33,738 BkAhmans, including 
I Deshasths, Konkanasths, and Karhddds, who are locally known simply 
I M Brahmans; 328 Gauds; 111 Gujardtis; 260 Abhirs or RanvaWs : 
I U6 Pardesbis ; 242 MarvMis ; 53 Pokarnas; 108 Kanoi4s;208 
£ Telangs ; 931 Golaks ; and 1966 Vidurs, or a total strength of 38,049 
J sods or 3-69 per cent of the whole Hindu population. They belong 
to five closes, Mardtha, Gujariti, Mdrvadi, Upper Indian, and 
Wouto Indian. Mardtha Brahmans, by far the largest class, include 
; Heshasths, with their local sub-divisions of Yajurvedis and 
Maatoayanis, Konkanasths or Chitpavans, Karhadas, Gauds, Abhira 
or ^nvatos, Vidurs, and Govardbans or Golaks: of Guiarit 
; firemans there are Audichs, KhedAvdls, Shrimdlis, and N4s^g; 

I of M^4d BrU^mns, Shevaks and Adigauds, Parikhs, DaySis, 
Sikvals, Md Khar Khandeles ; of Upper Indian BrShmans. 

Brdhmans 
settlement in Khindesh of 
these ^^nt Br&hinaii divisions, no histories or legends have 
“ general local beUef that the^Yajurvedis 
aad me Maitr4yaius^ and probably the Govardh^ and the Ahhix^ 
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are old settlers. Most of the Gujardt Br&hmans would seem to have 
come to minister to the GujarAt Vdnis of Nandurb^ and other 
towns in west Khandesh, who were settled in the country at least 
as early as the Moghal conquest (1600). Of the Deshasth, Karhilda, 
Konkanasth, and Devrukha Brdhmans some are no doubt much 
earlier settlers, but the bulk came to Kh4ndesh at the time 
or after, its conquest by the Peshwa (1760). Most of the sUiall 
begging communities, the Sarasvats, Kanojds, and Pokarnds from 
the north, and the Telangs from the south would seem to have 
come since the British conquest (1818). 

Of the different classes, the Konkanasths and Deshasths are 
found in all parts of the district, the Gujardtis and the Upper 
Indian Pukarn^s, Sdrasvats, and Kanojas mostly in the tioi*th, the 
Maitrdyanis in Bhadgaon and Pachora, the Govardhane or Golaks 
in Dhulia and Virdel, and the Abhirs or Ranvatas in Shah&da, 
Nandurbar, and Taloda. 

Except that the Konkanasths as a rule are fair and the Gblaks 
dark, there is little difference in the colour and appearance of the 
various divisions. Gujarat, Upper Indian, and Mdrv^d Bs^hmans 
understand, but do not speak, Marathi. ITie rest speak Mar&thi, 
most of them with some Gujarati and local Ahirani peculiarities. 
A few of the well-to-do live in large trading towns in two-storied 
houses with walls of burnt brick and mortar and tiled roofs. With 
this exception Brdliinans generally live in one-storied houses with 
mud walls and Hat mud roofs. Compared with the newer comers, 
the Yajurvedis and other old settlors eat very large quantities of 
pulse, and have only of late taken to using rice. GujarAt and 
Marvad Brahmans keep their own dress. The women of the 
Gujarat sub-divisions use the Gnjardt short-sleeved open-backed 
bodice, hdncldi, and wear their robe falling from the hips without 

E ASsing the end between the logs. The rest dress in MarAtha 
shion. 

The beggars are idle and sluggish, but most other Brahmans are 
clever, enterprising, and thrifty. As a class they are well-to-So. 
Many beggars and priests give their boys some knowledge of the 
Shastras; Government servants, pleaders, and landholders teach 
their sons both Marathi and English, some of them even 
them a college training. The Konkanasths, Deshasths, Karh&diis, 
and Devrukhas enter Government service and practise as lawyers; the 
Golaks are village accountants and clerks; the Gauds, Yajuryedif, 
Maitrdyanis, and some of the Gujar&tis are traders ; some of the 
Maitrdyanis and Yajurvedis are husbandmen; some Of all qlassee, 
but especially the Gujaratis, Mdrvddis, and Golaks, are priesto and 
astrologers, and some of all classes, but especially the Upper ludiau 
Brahmans and the Telangs, are beggars, 

Some of them Smarts or followers of Shiv, and oth«0tfi Sh^gtpli 
or followers of Vishnu, almost all Brfihmaus iwte veiy 
worshippers of Chaudi or Devi, and with many, 
is the tutelary household deity. Most of the perms^ntly 
Mar&tha Briihman families observe two special 
technically known as rotpuja and diahr^aja or 
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The rotptija worship in honour of Kajubdi, originally from 
seems to have been borrowed from the Kunbis. It is celebrated 
on the first Sunday after the Ndgpanchatni holiday in Shrdmn 
(July- August), when all members of the family fast. A pot of water, 
with a oocoanut on it, is placed on a heap of wheat, and a silver 
image of the goddess R^nubdi is laid before it. Lamps are lighted, 
and a family dinner is given. Chahrapuja is performed in honour of 
R&nub&i whose image is set on an octagonal heap of rice. A lamp 
is brought and set near it, and both the image and the lamp 
are worshipped. Dinner is then served, and great care is taken 
that the remnants of this dinner are buried in a pit near the Innise 
and not given to Shudr^s. After dinner the heaped rice is slmped 
like the shdlunkha, or stone in which the ling is sot, a cocoanut is 
placed on it as a ling, and worship is offered. The cocoanut is 
then broken and the kernel distributed. R4nubai is a favourite 
Khdlndesh family deity. Her marriage and sacred thread ceremoiiy, 
the latter taking place after the marriage, are observed as a 
sevendays festival. On the seventh day a platform of small 
plantain sticks is made, and a wheat-flour image of Ranubai is 
placed on them and worshipped. 

As a rule the main divisions eat together but do not intermarry, 
and the sub-divisions both eat t()gother and intermarry. To this 
rule there are many exceptions. None of the Upper Indian divisions, 
the Pokamds, Sdrasvats, and Kanojas, oat together, find among 
Gujardtis, the N^gars hold aloof from the rest. Of the chitjf 
Mardtha divisions, the Konkanasths, Deshasths, Yajurvedis, and 
Karhddds eat together but hold aloof from the Gauds and Golaks, 
and, as a rule, from the Maitrdyanis and Devrukhas. 


Though, among the more educated, its power is said to bo 
growing weak, the community has still considerable control over 
the individual. Among the different classes of Brahmans tho 
csou^itution of the community varies consitlerably. Among Maratha 
Brdhmaaxs, all the main divisions who dine together, form, for 
purposes of social discipline, one community 5 while, among Giijardti 
and Upper India Brdhmans, the community is limited to tho 
division, and, in some cases, to the sub-division. Broaches of caste 

eating, drinking, and marriage, are 
the members of the commmiity, and a general 

g etihg of all members in the town or neighbourhood is called. 
;t^se meetings tho mob of members is generally without any 
debt head, and there is little order and much loud and angry 
^ If the offence is held to be proved, and the community feel 
^ ' ^ the form of punishment is generally tho 

leading, by the offender, of the five products of the cow, panchagavy a, 
payment of a fine to be spent in feasting the community. 

r f ^*^^ **^^ details of Brdhman divisions and sub-divisions 

Of MabAtha BeAhkans, Deshasths, found 
ntm the district, some of them old settlers, but 

them arrivals since the establishment of the Peshwa^s power 
Efre as a^ class well-to-do, living by priestcraft, trade, and 
They are of throe sub-divisions, Ashvalayans, 
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Yajurvedis, and Apastambas, of wbom the Ashvaldyans and 
Apastambas intermariy. The Yajurvedis, found in all parts of the 
district, chiefly as village priests and astrologers, are believed to be 
among the oldest Br&hman settlers in Khdndesh. Of their eighty*, 
six petty divisions, only three, the Mddhyandins, the Maitrfiyanis, 
and the Kannadis, none of whom intermarry, are found in Khdndesh^ 
Of these the Maitr4/yanis, settled chiefly in Bhadgaon, Amalner, and 
Nandurbdr, have considerable local interest, Much darker than 
other Br&hmans, and, at least in Amalner, not allowed to dine 
with Konkanasths and Deshasths, they live by beggiM and 
husbandry, and, in Amalner, by trade. They belong to the Gharak 
branch, shdhha^ of the Yajurveda, and follow the Mdnavsutra as 
their religious guide. Konkanasths or Chitpavans, found in small 
numbers all over the district, some of them old settlers but most of 
them established since the times of the Peshwa, are as a class weli^ 
to-do, living by priestcraft, the law, and Government service. Their 
two sub-divisions, the Rigvedis or Ashvalayans and the Apastambas 
or Hiranyakeshis, do not intermarry. KarhMds, found in small 
numbers in most parts of the district, are believed to have nkistly 
come as servants to the Peshwa^s government. Chiefly Government 
servants and moneylenders they are well-to-do, They are members 
of the Maratha Brahman community, intermarrying, though this was 
formerly not the case, with Deshasth Br&hmans. Devrukhds, in 
small numbers over most of the district and believed to have come 
from the south Konkan with the Peshwa, are mostly in Government 
service or priests. They do not marry either with Deshasths or 
Konkanasths, and Konkanasths show much hesitation in dining 
with them. Govardhans or Golaks, found in large numbers chiefly 
in Dhulia and Virdel, are old settlers, living ns hereditary village 
accountants, astrologers, and a few as clerks. They are supposed 
to be of irregtilar descent, the progeny of a Brahman woman by 
a Brahman who is not her husband. They ajre of two classes, 
Randgolak and Kundgolak, the former denoting children of a 
woman whose husband was living, the latter the children of n 
woman whose husband was dead at the time of her union with the 
father of her children. The two sub-divisious dine with each other* 
Gauds or Shenvis, found in small numbers over the district, are 
said to be settlers of the Peshwa^s time, They live as traders 
Government servants. They are separated from other Br4h|nana 
by their practice of eating fish and mutton. Abhir' or B^vata 
Brahmans, with a total strength of 260 souls, are found ia 
Nandurbdr, and Taloda.^ According to the local legend thesis 
Abhirs were originally fishermOP*® One day as I^^sshmaa was 


^ From mAterials supplied by Mr, J. Davidson, C. S. 

- The details are : 175 souls in yrak^sha ; fifty-five souls dislrilnit^d ever ilxlHWa 
families, fourteen of them in Nandurbdr, and one each in , the vlQa^ of Kal4e sad 
Pathrii ; and thirty sopls in Taloda and Kukarmunda. 

^ This story is given by the Fraktoha Rinvatds who own being also oeUM 

Abhirs. The NandnrbAr Einvat&s neither call themselves Abhiiu nor acknowledge 
this story. They say that, distressed by a fapiine, they came fiV|a Supat 
neighbourhood about 150 years ago, 
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wanderiag in seai^ch of Brfihmans to officiate at the Mahdyadnya 
Bhrdddha, which his brother Bdm of Rdm&yan renown meant to 
perform on the bank of the TApti, he came across them, and 
mistaking them for Brahmans, took them to his brother, who, 
perceiving Lakshman's mistake, invested them with the sacred 
thread and created them members of the priestly class. Much like 
other Br&hmans in appearance, they speak what is called R^nvati, 
a dialect apparently based on Mardthi with a superstructure of 
Hindi and Gujardti. They dress like Marathas, though, among the 
women, the Gujardt mode of dress has not quite died out.^ Except a 
few who are traders, writers, or merchants^ clerks, they are mostly 
family priests of Gujarati, Shrigaud, and Pdlivdl Brahmans, 
Gujarati Tdmbats, and Vaishya Sonis. They have no connexion as 
priests with Ahir Sondrs and Ahir Lohdrs, and do not even take 
alms from their hands. They belong to the Madhyandini recension 
of the Yajurveda, and worship all Hindu gods, some paying a special 
reverence to Kajubai.^ Two hours before marriage they dress 
the bride in a man’s turban and coat, seat her on a horse, and pass 
her in procession through the village. Though they are priests of 
Gujardt Brdhmans, they do not, like them, in times of mourning 
allow their women to cry out bitterly and beat their breasts. 
They have a council, panchj but disputes are settled by a majority 
of votes in a meeting of grown men. They teach their boys a little 
writing, and give them such knowledge of Sanskrit religious books 
as fits them for their priestly profession. The Vidurs, held degraded 
as the offspring of a Brdhman mother and a low caste father, were 
formerly physicians, but are now moneylenders and dealers in 
cotton and oilseeds. They do not eat with other Brdhmans, and 
their priests are men of their own caste. 

Of GujarAt BrAhmans, the chief divisions are Audichs, Shrimdlis, 
Kheddvdls, and Modhs. They are found chiefly as priests and 
traders in the north of the district, and most of them are 
believed to be old settlers having come with, or after, the 
Gujardt Vdnis and Kunbis. The different divisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. The MaevAd BeAhmans, found in small 
^lumbers in most parts of the district, are of two main divisions, 
Shevaks or priests of Shrdvak or Jain Mdrvad Vdnis, and six 
other divisions, Adigauds, Pdrikhs, Ddyamds, Sikvals, and Khar 
Khandeles who are priests to Meshri Vdnis, beggars, and labourers. 
The Upper India BeAhmans, Pokarnds, Sdrasvats, and Kanojds, 
fofind chiefly in Nandurbdr and Shdhdda and said to be late 
aettlere, are mostly traders and cultivators, and a few beggars. 
The South India BeAhmans are Telangs and Sdgardvipis, all of 
them beggars and said to be late arrivsds. Sdgardvipi Brdhmans, 
also called Sinhaldvipi as coming from the island of Ceylon, say 
that they reached India in the second, treta, cycle, when the great 
Vddav Idng Bdja Shain was the reigning monarch. They come 


: ^ llhcmgh they now do so when going out, fifteen years ago their women wore their 
rob^ hke a netticoat not passed between the legs like the Maritha robe, Even now in 
they do not bra4d their hair like MarAtha women, b^t biad it in GujarAt 

? See above, p, 51 . 
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from Upper India and speak Hindustdni. They eat at the hdnds 
of the Khandeshi Brahmans, but the latter, though they take water, 
will not take food from them. Their women wear neither the 
Mardtha half-sleeved bodice covering both back and bosom nor the 
Gujardt open-backed kdnchlt, but a short-sleeved jacket, Jcudta, 
entirely covering the upper part of the body and fastened by cotton 
buttons. After childbirth their women are held impure for twenty* 
two days. From the first to the sixth day after delivery^ they 
employ as midwife a Chambhar woman, and from the seventh to 
the twelfth a Mliar woman. They burn their dead, but children 
under three are buried. Returning from the b aiming ground, all 
the relatives go to the house of the deceased and place a pot filled 
with water, gangdl, on the spot whore the dead body lay. Near 
this pot is placed the axe wnth which the wood for burning the dead 
body was felled. When this is done, every one present takes a nim 
tree branch, dips it into the pot, touches the axe with it, and sprinkles 
water three times over his feet. On the second day a feast is given 
to the washerman, dkohhi. The man who has performed the funeral 
ceremonies eats only once for ton days, and the food must either 
be cooked by himself or by his mother. On the twelfth day a 
shrdddha is performed, and gifts are given to the special class of 
Brdhmans cal led Mahabrahmans. On the thirteenth day the relations 
go to the temple of Ganpati, and the person performing the 
ceremonies is presented with a turban by his near relations. This 
turban he at once folds and puts on, and a Brahman anoints his 
forehead and the brows of the other mourners. On the same day a 
general feast is given to all relations and castepeople. Widows aro 
not allowed to marry. Their heads are not shaved immediately after 
their husbands^ death, as is the case with Doshi Brahman widows, 
but when they go to some holy place like Nasik, Trimbak, Benares, 
or Pray^ig, They are not allowed to wear the jacket, kudta, nor 
bangles, nor to mark their foreheads with a red spot. Widows with 
sons may wear bangles, if they are given her by relations on the 
thirteenth day after death. 

Writers include 1042 Kshatris, 205 Prabhus, and 153 K4,yats* 
There is no local writer class. The Prabhus, from Thana and KoUba 
in the Konkan,are scattered over the district almost all in Government 
service. Kshatris or Thd-kors, from Upper India, with a total 
stren^h of 1642 men, are found in Chalisgaon and Pdehora. They 
aro of seven sub-divisions, Somavanshi, llaghuvan8hi,Ghandravanshi| 
YMawanshi, Rdjkumdr, Tilakchandibdyas and Katbdyas. They 
do not drink liquor, but eat fish and the flesh of goats and hares. 
They are landholders and writers. They wear the sacred thread, 
but are invested with it only a little before marri^e at the 
bride^s house. After repeating some sacred verses, 7 nmtra$, five 
Brahmans take the thread and put it round the bridegropm^s neek 
according to a ceremony called durgdjdnva* Their marriage custotne 
are rather peculiar, feiey never marry both their sons and their 
daughters into the same sub-division. The rule is that the daughter 
should, if possible, marry into a higher sub-division, while a son 
may marry into a lower one. Thus the SomavansMs many thfifr 
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daughters to the Tilakchandbdyas, who are superior to them, hut 
their sons to the girls of Rjljkumars, who are inferior to them. The 
unmarried are buried and the married burnt. When breath fails, 
the body is placed on a blanket with the feet towards the south, 
and after death, before it is removed, they dig a little earth 
below the feet and pour some water over the earth. The body is 
then c^arried to be burnt or buried. All who join the funeral 
bring small nim twigs back to the house of mourning. On reaching 
the house, a pot tilled with water and some tire are placed on the 
spot where the dead breathed his last. The nim twig is dipped 
into the pot, and after touching the tire with it, each one present 
sprinkles the water three times over his feet. Mourning is kept 
for ten days, and on the thirteenth, a complete suit of clothes 
is given to a Mahabrahman, one of a class of llrahmans who 
alone can accept such presents. Kayats, from Bareilley and 
Prat^pgad in Upper India, with a total strength of 15o souls, arc 
found in BhusavaJ and Chopda. 1'hey are professional writers and 
clerks, and have adopted several Musulmau liabits. They drink and 
eat flesh, but are particular not to take food from men of any other 
caste.^ The women cover their whole body with loose clothes, and 
never show their face. I'lujy never ap]K?ar in public and do not 
speak even with their own elderly male relations. If they chance 
to walk along a street, they are careful to arrange their dress so 
that not the slightest part of their body is loft open to public view. 
The moil wear the sacred thread, but are invested with it a little 
before marriage time without the ceremonies which form ])ai*t of the 
regular Brahman investiture. They treat the thread with great 
freedom, taking it olf when they wish to get drunk, and putting it 
on again when they have bathed and are sober. Girls are married 
between eight and twelv(3 years old. ^riiey burn their dead spending 
much on fuel and clarified Initter, Wiien life is nearly gone, the body 
is washed by near relations and adorned witli rich clothes and 
ornaments. It is carried on a i>ier to tlui river side and laid uu 
the sand; and the deceased’s son, or, in his absmicc', the nearest 
male relation takes an iron stick, with a little lire at one end, and 
walks seven times round the body, touching it with the lire on the 
feet, waist, shoulders, ears, and head. He then sits apart, and the 
rest of the party burn the body. They mourn for ten days, during 
which the chief mourner, the person who touched the body with fire, 
eats food cooked by himself only. On the thirteenth day, a man 
from every relation's house goes to tho chief rnourneris, and the 
heads and moustaches of all, except those who have living fathers, are 
shaven, A dinner, called parje, is then given to tlio five castes 
of barbers, washermen, potters, tailors, and village guards. This is 
followed by a dinner to all near male relations. Widow marriage is not 
allowed. As among Brdhmans the heads of some of their widows 
are regularly shaved. But with most the hair is only once shaved 
»ud a^n allowed to grow. They never wear glass bangles or make 
the red brow-mark. 
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Traders and Shopkeepers include eight classes : VAnis 29^094^ 
BliatiAs 1798, Tdmbolis 1509, Gandhis 349, Lavanas 30, HalvAis 268, 
BhAdbhunjAs 205, and KalAls 897, or a total strength of 34, 145 souls 
or 3*57 per cent of the whole Hindu population^ Of VAnis there are 
four main divisions, Khandesh, GujarAt, Mdrvad, and Lingayat. 
Khandesh Vanis have six chief sub-divisions, Ladsakkas, Humbads, 
Nevas, Kathars, Valanjus or Kunkaris, and Chitodis; GujarAt 
VAnis have nine sub-divisions, Porvads, Modhs, LAds, DesAvAIs, 
JharolAs, VAyadAs, NAgars, Khadayatas, and ShriniAlis; MArvAd 
VAnis have five sub-divisions, Agarvals, OsvAls, Meshris, ThAkurs, 
and KhandavAls; and Lingayats have four sub-divisions, l^anchams, 
Dixivants, Chilivants, and Melvants. 

VAnis are widely distributed, the Khandejsh, LingAyat, and MArvAd 
VAnis in almost all parts, and the GujarAt Vanis in Nandurbar, 
Shirpur, Shahada, and Chopda* Of the history of the different 
divisions few details have been obtained. Traces in their homo 
language, and some peculiarities in their dress, point to a Gujarat 
origin for the Ladsakkas and most other Khandesh sub-divisions. 
At the same time they must have been long settled in Khandesh, 
as their manners and appearance differ very slightly from other 
long settled high caste Hindus. The Gujaratis probably came 
later, as in their homes they keep to their own language. The date 
of their settlement is not known, but some at least of them came to 
Khandesh before the Moghal conquest (1600).^ LingAyats were 
probably later immigrants, as they shew their KAnarese origin by 
the use of the word A;pa as a term of respect, by singing KAnarese 
hymns to their gods, and some of them by speaking KAnarese. 
The bulk of the MArvAd VAnis are still later comers. Almost all 
have settled since the establishment of British rule, and a few have 
still their homes in Marvad. 

Except that the Gujaratis arc fairer and the MarvAdis larger 
and more vigorous, Vanis do not dilTer much from Brahmans in 
appearance. 1'he Lingayats speak Marathi at home, and some of 
them know KAnarese. With this exception, even in the LAdsakke 
and other Khandesh sub-divisions, the home tongue of most VAnis 
is a corrupt Marathi or MArvAdi. Almost all live in well built brick 
houses with tiled roofs. Millet and wheat, and rice for such as can 
afford it, are their staple articles of food. All classes of VAnis are 
vegetarians. 

Lingayats and Khandesh VAnis dress in MarAtha fashion. Among 
the LAdsakkas and the GujarAtis, the MarAtha mode of dress is daily 
growing commoner. Among GujarAt VAnis, men are gradually 
taking to the MarAthi round turban and long loose coat, and 
their women have mostly adopted the long MarAthi robe, and the 
bodice covering the back and upper arms and fastened by a knot 
below the bosom. As regards ornaments, the men have given 
up the silver waistband, kandora^ and the women, except in 
PArola and Dharangaon, have taken to wearing MarAtha head 


^ The PesAi family of Nwidttrh4r has title deeds from Akhar md Attraafipseb, 
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ear and nose jewels. MarvAd women wear the long full MArvAJ 
petticoat and scrimp upper robe, and some of the men have begun 
to use a head-dress, in shape much like a Maratha Brdhmau^s. 

As a class they are thrifty and hardworking, but except the 
vigorous MarvAdis and a few Gujarat Vanis and BbAtiasj they arc 
wanting in enterprise, and have niiled to adapt thentselves to the 
new style of business introduced by railways and telegraphs. Of 
the whole Vani population, it is estimated that about one-third are 
grocers and the rest monoylenders and grain and cloth dealers. 
Among Khandesh VAnis are Shaivs, Vaishnavs, and Shravaks ; 
Gujarat Vanis, except a few Shravaks, are VallabhacMri Vaishnavs ; 
Marvad VAnis are^ in about equal numbers, Shravaks and 
Vaishnavs ; {ind LingAyats belong to the special form of Shaivism 
founded by Basava in 1150. None of them allow widow marriage. 

Of KhAndesh Vanis, Ladsakkas, said to number about one 
thousand houses chiefly in the central and soiithcim sub-divisions 
of Dhulia, Amalner, Virdel, Erandol, l^Achora, Jalgaon, Clialisgaon, 
and Pimpalner, are old settlers in Khandesh, who, from their name, 
their language, and their customs, would seem to have come from 
southern GujarAt or Lata Desh.^ Besides in Khandesh, Ladsakkas 
are found west in Baglan, south-west in Malegaon, and south-east in 
the Nizam’s dominions. They have seven family stocks and 108 
surnames, though in ordinary use the word shot, or mister, takes the 
place of a surname. They can speak MarAthi, but their home tongue 
has a strong Gujarati element. They do not cat animal food or 
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^ Lita, or LAr, Desh is believed to bo Ptolemy’s (150) La?nce which includes Broach, 
Ujain, and Nasik ( Bertins’ Ptolemy, 203. Compare Lassen, Indische Altcrthumskuinie, 
I. 108, III. 170 ; Reinaud’s Memoir 8txr Unde, 200 ; D'Anville’s Aiic. Geog. IT. 545; 
Yule’s Marco Polo, II, 303 ; Elliot’s History, I. 378). Ariakc mentioned in the Peri- 
plus (247) is supposed to be Larikc ; but the cljango is doubtful (McCriudle, 113). 
In the sixth century (585) the Chahikya. Piilikcsi 11., is said to have conriuered the 
Ltltas, Malavs, and Gujars. (Ind. Ant. V. 72, VIll. 244). In the Brihatsamhita of 
VarAhamihira, Ldta is mentioned as conquered along with MiUava, Bharukachchha, 
Surjishtra, and Siudhu ; and in thci Romaka Siddh^nia, it is named along with 
Surashtra and Eonkan (Prof. R. G. BhAmUrkar, i7th Boptember 1880). Hivan 
Thsau^’s (640) Atali has been identified as LAta ; but this is doubtful (Reinaud’s 
Memoir, 200). In the ninth century (800) the Rdthod ruler Goviiid III. passed from 
the Deccan across the Tdpti and invaded Lata (Ind. Ant. VI. 63). In the ninth 
century (86 1) SulimAn, the Arab traveller, names LAravi as tho sea along the shores 
of south GujarAt and the north Konkan (Reiiiaud's Memoir Sur I’lnde, 200; Elliot’s 
History, I. 328)* Early in the tenth centuiy (915) Mashidi extends the name LAravi to 
the whole Arabian Sea, and notices that the language of tha Konkan coast was called 
LAri (Prairies d’Or, I, 330, 332, 380 ; Elliot, l. 24, 378). A few years lator, Ibn 
Haukal (940) speaks of the Konkan coast as Lattion (Ouseley’s Oriental Geography, 
12), At the end of the tenth century (907), Mui R;ij is said to have crosseci the 
Narbada from the north and conquered LAta, a hind of dingy thick •waisted women 
(EAs MAla61jInd. Ant. IV, 111). In the eleventh century its capitals were Broach 
^d Binder near Surat. (A1 Biruni (1030) in Rcinaud’s Fragments, 121 ; and Elliot, 1. 
OL 66). Lti the twelfth century KiimAr PAl of AnhilvAda is said to have driven 
the LAt tribe from his kingdom. (Tod’s Western India, 187). And in the thirteenth 
century, the lords of Godhra and LAta are mentioned as owing allegiance to the chief 
hf Bholl^ Hnd- Ant VI. 16, 190). The only known relics of the name LAta are in 
Lid a sub^mvisiqn of GujarAt VAniAs found chiefly in Broach and Surat ; in LAd 
phrimAlis a. MArvAd tribe of VAniAs (Tod’s Western India, 187) ; and in LAd a 
Jaading division of KhAndesh VanjAris and Koshtis. Col. Tod (Western India, 188 ; 
Trans. Roy. As, Soo, I. 209) would trace tho name in the SilArs, as if Shri LAr or the 
wadiM Mrs, who ruled in the Konkan during the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

(See Sd. Ant. IX. 38 
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drink wine. They dross in Mardtha fashion, both men and women 
wearing strong coarse cloth and spending very little on their clothes^ 
Busy and hardworking, in their efforts to make money they spare 
no pains and deny themselves almost all pleasures. They are very 
ready to travel and most carofnl and prudent in their way of doing 
business. At the same time their underhand and heartless dealings 
have earned them the name of Devi Vh chi Id rcn, hli uta chi praj a. Most 
of them are town and village shopkeepers and moneylenders, . and 
a few are husbandmen. They teach their boys some reading, 
writing, and ai'ithmotic, and are on the whole? well-to-do. Most of 
their customs are the same as those of Gujarat V.4uis. Betrothal 
proposals begin one or two years before marriage. For the formal 
ceremony of asking, 'imujnl, on a lucky day, aliout fifty of the 
bridegrooiu^s relations and friends moot at the bride’s, present her 
with silk clothes and ornaments, perform some religious ceremonies, 
and end the day with a least. Early marriages are the rule, for 
girls between five and fen, and for boj^s between fifteen and 
twenty-five. On the day fixed for tiic marriage, from fifty to one 
hundred friends and relations, with their women, chiId‘i?on, and 
servants, are asked, i^layers, rajantrl^, musketeers, hnndukvalds, 
and, if means permit, dancing girls, are brought, and fireworks are 
let off. The marriage ceremony generally takes place at sunset. 
The bride^TOoin is dressed in the usual long coat, angarkha^ and 
turban, and Iho bride in a rich silk cloth, pitdmhar, llie bride- 
giving, kanydildn, ceremony does not differ from that in use among 
Brahmans. After it is over, Lakslimi is worshipped, the regular 
ceremonies arc performed, and after the sej or rieoiiouring eoremoiiy, 
in which the family deity is tuitircly (tovered with rice, the day 
ends with a feast where leaf plates and (uips are supplied by the priest. 
They burn their dead, shrouding their women in one of their two 
silk marriage cloths, piid/mhars. On their funeral rites little is 
spent. The widow^s head is shaved and re-marriage forbidden. 
In religion they are Yaishiuivs. Their family deity is VyankaU^sh, 
whose chief place of worship is Vyankoji’s liill near the Tirupati 
railway station, eiglity-four miles nortli-west of Madras, They also 
keep in their houses tho images of Khanderao and worship other 
gods. They fast on the elevenths of every Hindu month, the days 
sacred to Shiv, and generally on all Fridays. Their holy books are 
translations of such Purdnic writings as Haripdth, Shivlildmrita, 
and Rukmini Svaya, invar. The community was formerly controlled 
by five headmen called Shetids, Now their headship is gone, and 
no respect is shown to their privileges ; questions of social discipline 
are settled by a meeting of from fifty to a hundred castemen. 

Chitodis, apparently from Chitod near Bhop41, found in Nasirabad 
and Jalgaon, are, oven among V^nis, so noted for greed that 
Chitod-miiicled, chitodmati, is a common term for a miser. They 
are all Shr^Taks, Humbads, found in J^mner, Chopda, Pdrola, 
Dhulia, Amalner, and Nasirabad, are potty traders and grocers* 
They do not oat with Chitodis and Lddsakkfis, but these latter 
have an equal objection to eat with them. Iliey are Jains in 
religion and worship Pdrasnfith. Of the remaining sub-dirision^ 
the Nbvas of SAvda, Nasirabad^ and Yaval, numbering in ij| 
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about 500 souk, the Lads of Savda, numboring about 500 souls^ 
the KAthars of Savda, Yaval, and Nasirabad, numbering 400 souls, 
and the ValAnju Kunkari or Shethb VAnjs of Dhulia, Amalner, 
Chopda, and Chalisg-aon, numboritig about 500 souls, are reckoned 
among Vaishyas and speak both G iijarati and Marathi. Except a 
few moneylenders and husbandmen, all are petty shopkeepers, 
dealing chiefly in groceny. Both men and women dress in Gujarat 
fashion. In religion all arc ShraNraks. At their marriages, as is 
the custom among some Gujarat Vanis, the bride and bridegroom^ 
parties cover each other Avitli abuse. Besides these sub-divisions, 
among Khandesh Vanis are IMlivals, Dhakads, Khaidars, and 
Khedas, of whom, except tha.t the first two are Shravaks, no details 
have been obtained. Gujarat Vanis, with nine sub-divisions, 
l\)rvads, Modhs, Lads, IJesavals, dliarolas, \^iyad^^s, NAgars, 
KhadayatflSj and iSlirimaJis, each with the? two brandies of Da.sa 
and Visa, are foniul in Shahada, tShirpiir, and Chopda, but chiefly 
in the town and sub-divisiou of Nandurbar. Some of them 
wore settled in Nandurbar before tlu‘ Moghal conquest (IfiOO), and 
others are said to liavo comi'- in the troubled times of the eighteenth 
century, beeauso the J*endliaris’ god had a shrint^ in Nandurbar, and 
they never pillaged the town. They arr^ fairer than otlior Kbandosh 
Vanis, and shave the beard ami head like Ibrihmans. Almost 
all speak Marathi aliroad and Gujarati at hoim?, inndi mixed 
with Ma.rathi words ami idioms and mai'ked by a peculiarly Marathi 
twang. They live in brick-built two-storied houses, and are clean, 
peaceful, and hardworking, less exacting; and more po^ndar 
than Marvadis, but wanting in vigour and outurprise. As a rule 
they never take their food till after middav, and their dinner 
parties are always hold at night. They arc strict vegetarians, 
and, among vegetables, do not cat cari‘ots, oniims, or garlic. They 
are all traders, grocers, inonoylcmlers, gi’ain and cloth dealers, 
Bollors of clarified butter, oil, and other miseellaneons articles, 
-Except Poi*v6ds and Sbrimalis who are Shravaks' in religion, they 
are Vaishnavs of the Vallabluicliaiyn. sect. They keep up their 
marriage connection with Gnjanit., and hirgo numbers of them visit 
the sacred shrinos of Ranchhod in Dakor naui Krishna in Dvarka. 
A committee formed of some leading ca-ste members settles caste 
disputes, and has lost none of its former antliority. Though 
still welUto-do, they are said to be less prospenins than they were 
thirty years ago. The change in the course of Khandesh trade, 
from the Tapti valley to the present railway line through the south 
of the district, has greatly reduced the impoi'tauco of Nandurbar as a 
trade centre, and their want of enterprise has prevented the G ujarat 
Vanis of west Khandesh from sharing in the new tmdo of the district. 

MArvAd VAnis of five chief sub-divisions, Agarval, Meshri, Thakur, 
Khandeval, and OsvAl, have come into Khandesh from Marvad, 
dodhpur, and Udepur by Burhanpur, Sirpur, DhAdi, BAri, 
and Mai wa, almost all since the establishment of British 


^^The ShrAvak are said to have first settled at the village of G4ndhli six 

ttiuee noFth-oast of Amalner, See Wow, “ Places of Interest”. 
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rule. They are distributed all over the district, aud there is aittiost 
no village that has not a Mdrvfidi^s shop. Their featirres are mor0 
strongly marked, and they aro sturdier and more active than other 
V^inls, The men usually wear a look of hair curling over each 
cheek. Some of them wear the beard, but most have lately taken 
to shave the whole face except the moustache. Among newcomers, 
their home tongue is MdrvMi, but most speak a mixed Hindustani 
and Gujarati. Most of the men can read and write, learning a little 
at school or at home from their fathers or their clerks. As a rule 
they are moneylenders, with a bad name for hardness and unfairness 
in their dealings,^ Besides lending money, they deal in grain, pulse, 
condiments, oil, and butter, 'i’heir houses are always clean and well 
kept, and the walls painted in bright fantastic colours. In villages, 
the MarvMi^s is generally the best built house, and in towns some 
have handsome three or four^-storied dwellings with richly carved and 
gaily painted fronts. They take much less care of their persons 
than of their houses. Their women, except on great occasions, are 
slovenly, and the men by no means careful to keep the rules about 
bathing. Their food consists of rice, wheat, pulse, Indiaii millet, 
butter, oil, and sugar, a small quantity of which is usually kept for 
the children. Tea is not an usual drink. In their dress the men 
seem inclined to change their own small close-fitting head-dress for 
something in shape and appearance more like the Maratha Brahman 
turban. ^ITiey generally wear their coat-cuffs well turned back to 
show the bright lining of the sleeves. Most men wear a silver 
toc-ring. The women’s dress is an open-backed bodice, a petticoat, 
and a robe, oduij drawn npwai’ds from the band of the petticoat, 
and falling like a veil over the head and face. Above the elbow 
and on the wrists they wear gold jewels, but their chief ornamentB 
arc b(^ne bracelets. In religion they are, ‘in about equal numbers, 
Vaishnavs and Hhravaks. The Vaishnavs keep sficred Ghaitm 
shiiddh ninth, or Itamnavvii (March- April) and the elevenths of every 
moiiih, rkadashis, and worship Giri and Shri Btllaji the god of gain, 
in whose name every Vaishnav Marvadi opens a separate account, 
and goes to his fairs at Giri Deal gam and Pandharpur. Shrdvak 
or Jain Marvadis worship the naked Parasnath, the twenty-third 
Jain saint, and fast on the fifth, eighth, and fourteenth days 
of every new and full moon. Their priests, called jatisj are held 
in high respect. The different sub-divisions eat with one another 
but do not intermarry. Except Osv^ls, all take food prepared by 
Brahmans. Their marriage ceremonies are performed by Gaud 
Brdhmans. From ono to three weeks before a marriage, nightly 
processions, called bindoris, take place, the bride and bridegroom 
moving about the village by different streets.® The dead are 
burnt except unweaned cbjldren who are buried. Except 
among Osvdls, the chief mourner shaves his beard and moustaohea* 
Khdndesh Mdrvddis aro not careful to provide for the destitute of 


' A coinmon phrase illustrates their sharp practices, pakkdno ffhi, mghino 
i.e. phi of ( ne pice and one pice of ghi, or two charges on everything one buys» . 

®The himiori procession differs the varM in taking place befoie, instead of, 
after the marriage. 
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tbeir caste ; a MarvMi beggar is by no means an uncommon sight, 
ji few rich men have built temples and opened alms-houses, where 
grain, flour, and money are given to the destitute, water to travellers, 
and grass to cattle. Rest-houses, dharmshdlds, and temples have 
also been built. Most Khandosh M^rvadis have settled in the 
district, visiting their native country from time to time to see their 
relations, to look after their estates, to perform religious rites, and 
to marry. As a class they are well-to-do. Agabvals, old settlers 
in Khiindesh, claim to bo of higher caste than other Marvadis. 
They affect Brahman customs, have a large turban and white 
clothes, and their women never wear bone bracelets. This claim 
of higher caste seems to have no foundation. Other Marvadis 
deny it and new Agarval settlers differ in no way from the usual 
Marvadi immigrants. They are the chief merchants of Chopda, 
Jalgaon, Dharangaon, Dhulia, and Raver. Prospering as money- 
lenders and general merchants, some of them are becoming land- 
holders, but they do not attend much to ag-rieulturo. Another class 
usually called Jat Marvadis, apparently Jats not Vanis by race, 
with a total strength of 220 souls, are found in Chalisgaon, 
Bhusaval, and Taloda. They come from Bliaratpiir in MarvM, 
and eat flesh and drink licpior. They worship all Hindu gods, but 
their chief doity is Keva Uevi in the village of Kiuishia in Jodhpur. 
Cultivators by profession, they dine but do nob marry Avith 
Khandesh Miirvadis. At their marriage, when the bridegroom goes 
to the bride^s house, he finds, at tlio door of the marriage booth, a 
board with a row of seven or sometimes nine wooden sparrows, the 
middle one being the biggest and highest. Before entering, the 
bridegroom must aim at the middle sparrow and touch it with 
the end of his sword. They allow a womnn to marry a second 
husband during the lifetime of the first. On such occasions the 
castfC-people are called, and if the husband agrees to divorce his 
wife, he is asked to cut ofl‘ the end of his turban and give it to the 
assembled castemen. Slight breaches of caste rules are forgiven, 
but eating cow’s flesh or dining Avith low caste people is never 
condoned. 

The Lingayat or South India Vanis, found in Dhulia, Amalner, 
Jalgaon, Jamner, and Bhusaval, and hero and there in the west of the 
district, have a total strength of 500 souls. They have four sub* 
divisions and about fifteen minor branches. The four sub-divisions, 
Panchams, Dixivants, Chilivants, and Melvants dine together, but 
the three first do not marry with the Melvants. Except a foAv who 
have taken to cultivation, almost all are shopkeepers and traders. 
They are mild and hardworking, and in money matters as sharp as 
M&vMis. They speak Marathi as well as Kanareso. They live on 
millet bread and pulse, and touch neither flesh nor liquor. They all 
profess the special form of Shaivism founded by Basava in 1150, and 
never part with a small Ung^ which both men juid women carry in an 
oblong silver shiine hung round the neck or bound round the right 
arm n^r the shoulder, or, among the poor, tied in tho turban. They 
fast bn all days sacred to Shiv. The shrine of their deified founder, 
B^veshvar Nandi, at Kalbrirga or Gulbnrga in the Nizam’s 
dominions^ is to them as holy as Benares. Some of them have lately 
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begun to worship Khanderdo. All their religious ceremonies 
performed by a class of priests called Jan gams, who, each with its 
high priest), form four separate bodies, one for each of the main 
sub-diyisions. The sect-mark, an horizontal streak of white ashes, 
is worn both by men and women, the women thinking the ashes 
luckier than saffron. Early marriages are the rule, but there is no 
objection to a girl remaining unmarried up to woiaanhood. They 
bury their dead. Before the body is taken from the house, a caste 
dinner of buns and khir, a preparation of boiled milk, rice and sugar, 
is given, and alms arc distributed among the Jiuigams. Tue body 
is then Avashcd, smeared with ashes, dressed in a loincloth, kaupin, 
seated on a wooden box covered with flower garlands, and with music 
carried to the burial ground. Though, for two or throe days, the 
relations of the dead are considerGcl Impure, no mourning is observed 
aud no beating of breasts is allowed. Fi'om the idea that nothing 
can defile the truci worshipper and wearer of the ling, they do not 
observ'^e the ordinary Hindu practice about corcrnonial impurity. 
The Chili vants nud Mdvaiits are careful to cook in the dark, 
and very strongly object to bo seen by strangers when coOking or 
eat ing. Though some of them are rich, as a class they are not veiy 
well-to-do. 

Bhatjas, found chiefly in Dhulia/, Dharangaon, Erandol, and 
Jalgaon, trade in cotton and linseed, some of them being agents 
for Bombay mcrcliants. TiMBOtis, mostly Muhammadans found 
in Shirsoli, Yaval, Betavad, Dhulia, and Jalgaon, but very rarely 
in the west of l-lie district, are a })oor class dealing in betel leaves. 
The Hindu Tainboli, locally known as Bari, is both the grower 
and, in some cases, the retail seller of betel leaves, though generally 
the retail trade is carried on by Musalmi4n Tambolis. Gandhis, 
found chiefly at Dhulia, Ravei*, and Parola, arc said to have 
come from Burhanpur. They deal in perfumes and essences, 
attars, and travel to the larger local fairs. liAVANAS, found 
chiefly in the cast of the district, come from Burhanpur, and 
deal in thread for making turbans and in miscellaneous goods. 
They fetch the raw thread f]-om Bombay, cut it into suitable 
lengths, and twist it. As a class they are rather badly pfiF, 
HalvAis arc sweetmeat-sellers ; the poor among them are labourers. 
BuAdbhunjas, found in Dhulia aud some large towns, grind, roast or 
paT<;h grain and prepare it for sale. KaiAls are liquor-sellers, and 
the poorer of them labourers. 

Husbandmen include eight classes with a strength of 
300,615 souls or 41*13 per cent of the whole Hindu population* 
Of these 344,592 were Kunbis; 41,776 Malis; 1580 Hatkars ; 
1006 Alkaris; 806 Bunkars; 547 Bharadis; 64 Babars; and 244 
Lodhis. Kunbis, who form the bulk of the Khfindesh population, 
belong to two main divisions, local and Gujar Kunbis. Gujar 
Kunbis include eight classes, Revas properly Lev4s, Dores, 
Ddles, Garis, KadvAs, An^lds, Londdris, and Khaprds. There are 
a few families of D61es on the banks of the Tdpti in Bhfihida 
and Taloda and in Raver towards Burhdnpur. The Deshnitdehs ^ 
Jamner arc said to bo Gari Gujars, but they claim equality with an^. 
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call tlxeDisolyes Reve Griijars. The Kadvas, Analas, and Dales’ are 
found only in small numbers. The Londaris, also known as Bad 
Gujars^ are said to have acquired tlic name Londaris from their 
being exclusively employed in ginning cotton. The Khapras arc a 
mixed or inferior class. 


The most important of Khandesli Gujar cultivators arc the Reves 
and Dores. Reive (Jujars arc found in Dhulia^ Airialner, Savda, 
Baver, and Shahada^; and Dohes, a far larger class, in Chopda, 
Erandolj ifasirabad,.and throughout the west. According to their 
hereditary chroniclers, the Rove Gujars trace their origin from 
Lahn B4ja and his four sons, Amrigautj Jamadigant;, Mehodigant, 
and Suradigaut, and say that they came from Ranthambhor 
ill Hindustan. From this place they were driven to Jumigad 
iu Kd-thiawar, and from there to Ahmedabaid where they settled 
for five generations. From Alimedabad tlit'y were driven to 
Pav%ad and Ohdmpaner, where they founded a mighty city with 
tliii’ty-six suburbs. From this stronghold they were dislodged 
by Chhapi Raja, and spread up the Narbada valley into Nilgad 
where one Vibliarsi Bhilaro or Vibh.irsi Tadvi ruled. From Nilgad 
they spread ea.st to Niniaj’, and pcojih^l thirty-two torritoi-ial 
sub-divisions round Karguiid. From Kargimd, w'ith a vanguard 
of 2000 carts, they entered Khandesli, some of them aci'oss tho 
hills by Thalnor, and otluu’s down the 'Fapti valley by Asirgad. 
This immigra-tioii is said to have happened iu tho eleventh (/entury, 
and that it was not much later than this, is shown by the transfer 
in 1219 of the office of Jamner deshmukh from a (Javli to a Keve 
Gujar.^ The Reve Gujars have eleven family stocks, (joinxs, and 
; 360 families, Jcuh, Of the families only thirty -six are roprestmted 
i iu Khfindesh.^ The gotras are Ambik, Atri, Jlharadvaj, Gargya, 
Gautam, Jdmdagnya., Kashyap, Kaushik, Kaushalya, IVayag, ami 
Vashishtha. The Reves consider themselves a very siijiorior caste, 

; abstaining from strong drink and flesh, autl eating only from the 
hands of a Brdhman or one of their own caste, ^riioy worship twenty- 
three goddesses of whom the chief is the JvuJamukhi or liro-facod.''^ 
They observe three great religious ceremonies. Tho first is hold on 
the eighth of Chaitra (Mareh-April) when seven rows of grain cakes, 
twenty-five cakes in each row, are laid before their goddess and 


* Tli0 Ddle Gujars are said to be so called from prei>aring pulse, ddh Mr. J, Pollcu, 

c, s. 

* Th^ are said to be the same as the lloves or Ijcvds of the Oharotar between 
Ahmedabad and Baroda. The following is a list of the Kluhuiesh towns and villages 
where Keves are found : Ainpur, Chilngdcv, Wdghod, Tiindalvildi, Keralc, Loni, Dapor, 
Nochankheda, JSMhdpur, Patondi, IJasnur, Singur, Ninibol, I'irnpri, Marigalvddj, 

Anturle, Khedi, Khilde, Balvadi, Kumbhilrkheda, Jdniner, Palaskhcda, 
riinpalfl^n, Srandol, Utran, Parthadi, Diiskheda, Mansod, Akulkheda, and 
Mr. J. Polleiu C.S. ■'•Mr. .1. rollci., O.S. 

^ rheae are; Ambya, Anjnya, Bhdrdva, Bhatdnya, Bobda, Ghdchrya, Cbaudhiya, 
'bavrdeha, Ohhalotra, Gahindar, Kdnhav, Kanhya, Kaniya, Kdshyap, KatAi7a, 
lUhdwa, Mdloya, MokAti, Muchhdla, Miichhaldev, Patlya, Pipaldya, Pipalneija, 
^uAshya, Batjya, Samosiya, Sarvaria, ShAha, Shindghdvnya, Sirsdt, Suryavansha, 
l^uhAlya, Vaigandya, lEl^d Vislinu. 

* l!he ^ther Akhra,Amaj, Bholeshvar, Cbdyand, Dhiraj, Haleshvar, 


— J degeshvari, KobhrAi, Kaleshvar, Khemaj, Khodeshvar, MalhAr, 

Ita EevAi, SamUi, Subhadra, Salaj, Visydchdl, aud Valaj. 
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the last year’s cocoanut is taken away and a new one put in its 
place, 'i’he second rite is on the fifteenth of Shramn ~ 
August), when gi-ain, pulse, and rice are cooked together and 
offered to the godde.sB. The third is held on the fifteenth of Md^h 
(January -February), and in addition to the w'orship of the 
goddess, includes a ceremony known as rohan. In this ceremony 
the younger members of each family, carrying two eocoanuts a-piece, 
meet at the house of their head, 'riiese eocoanuts are duly worshipped 
at the headman’s house, and after dimer are carried to their 
different houses. 

The following are the chief details of the Reve Kunbi m&rriage 
ceremonies. Preparations begin on both sides on a day f^od by 
the village astrologer. The tiv(' essential mari’iage formalities are, 
in order of time, (1) the anointing with turmeric, halad ; {2) 
boundary worship, Khiinntjmjiiii, commonly culled dmanti ; (3) the 
joining of hands, hdtol, tin; knot, (jmitli, and the worahip of the 
sacred fire, chavri hhavri; (4) Uie mooting of the bride with her 
mother-in-law who comes with gifts, nunmivlch; and (.5) the basket 
offering to Brahmans, jhdl, with presents of apparel, dher, to 
village servants. Each of these ceromonies is followed by a feast, 
two of them being given by the bride’s father. Those following 
the third and the fifth ceremonies are grand general feasts. 
Marriage, as op{K)sed to iKdrothal, mdipd, begins by a meeting of 
kindred and friends at the bride’s and at the bridegroom’s house, 
in honour of the turmeric rubbing.' Five matrons, who have 
already drawn lines of white })ow(ior, rdngoli, round the space 
in front of the wooden stool on wh ich the bridegroom is seated, 
surround it and are followed by the Brahman who steps in front 
of the stool and starts what is known -as the pot worship, 

It begins by the priest placing a copper pot, halash, full of water, 
within the space marked off with white powder in front of the stool. 
In the mouth of this pot he places a piece of cocoanut and five betel 
leaves in a fan-like shape. Into the water ho drops a hetelnut and a 
copper pice, and on the ground in front of the wooden stool, he lays 
a betelnut as a representation of Ganpati. Ho then repeats sacred 
verses, mantras, in praise of Ganpati and prays him to be kindly. , 
Then, at his reqnest, the five matrons coming forward with open 
dishes full of turmeric, rice, and red powder, rub the bridegroom 
with turmeric, daub his forehead with red powder, and stick 
rice on it. The rubbing goes on amidst continuous uproar, the 
women laughing, the bridegroom struggling, and every on® 
joining in the fun. After the rubbing is over the Brahman leads the 
bridegroom to the family goddess, hddevi, worships her and accepts 
alms. In the same way a similar turmeric-rubbing ceremony is 
performed on the bride at her own house. The whole does not cost 
more than from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 annas ) . Then, with the bridegroom, 
the assembled guests and kindred in a long line of bnllpck pazte, 
with gaily-clad bell-jangling bullocks, set out for the bride’s 'rillage 
accompanied by the family priest and hired znusipians. Whaa the 


' The bride is first rubbed, and what remains, uthlt Jutlad, is sent for the bHd^||te«>i>>> 
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party roaches the village boundary, or more usually the temple of 
Maruti, just outside the village, they stop and all got out to perform 
the simanti ceremony. Here they are mot by a party from the bride’s 
house, and trays full of robes and ornaments ^ are produced. The 
bridegroom is then seated on a wood on stool, and the priest arranging 
the pot, kalaehi and Ganpati, as above, repeats sacred verses, mantras » 
After this the bride’s father advances and puts the robes on the 
bridegroom, a ring on his fitigor, and an anklet round his right foot. 
On the empty tray the bridegroom’s father places a piece of cloth as 
a present for the bride’s eldest female relation. Gifts are then made 
to the Brdhman, and, among Pajna Kunbis, a piece of cocoauut, 
cx)vered with golden leaf paper known as hrgad, is placed in the 
bridegroom’s right hand. Among Tilola Kunbis, Doro Kunbis, 
and others of Rajput descent, the dagger-knife, katydr, is giveu 
instead of the coooanut. The bridegroom then rises holding the 
cocoanut or dagger, and the company, headed by the musicians, 
forms a procession. The bridegroom, surrounded by his friends on 
foot, usually rides on horseback. In this way they reach the booth, 
rndndav, in front of the bride’s house. Hero the procession breaks 
up, the bridegroom sitting in the shed a little apart, while the 
women of the party rush into the house and exchange salutations. 

The marriage proper, with the joining of hands, the knot, and the 
worship of sacred fire, begins at even time. The bridegroom is led 
to a place docked ^vith plantain and mango leaves, and seated on a 
stool on a slightly raised sepmre mound, bahide, of sand kept together 
by a facing of mud or unburnt brick. The bride is brought out and 
seated on another stool opposite the bridegi*ooni, and, between them, 
female friends stretch a cloth curtain, antarpat- Then the oHiciating 
Brahman from the roof of the house or from a high tree, watches 
the sunset muttering sacred versos. When the sun has half sunk, 
he cries in a loud voice 'Be careful’, sdvdhdn^ and claps his hands, 
a signal known as the tali. On this the curtain, antarpat, is 
drojpped, and, by the bride’s uncle or other near male relation, the 
bridegroom’s hand is clasped over the hands of the bride, 'ilie 
Bi^hman, then, coming close to the stool, places his hands over the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s joined hands, and mutters versos. Then a 
stone slab, pdta or chavri, on which spices are usually rolled, is placed 
near the stool. Upon this the priest arranges a handful of rice, a 
handful of magenta powder kunku, red powder gnldl, a fragrant 
unguent ground with turmeric chiksa, nine betelnuts, nine dates, 
uine pieces of coooanut, and a handful of turmeric. Close beside these 
ho arranges the pot, kalash, and sets up the betelnut that represents 
Ganpati. He tnen worships Ganpati, and the father of the bride, 
teking a little water, pours it over the clasped hands of the bride and 
bridegroom, and thus completes the daughter-giving, kanydddn, 
ceremony. The bridegroom then lets the bride’s hands go, 
^vaUmtnej and the Brahman promptly knots the bridegroom’s 


MTho details are : » shawl costing from Re. 2toRs. 10 (poor people who cannot afford 
w bny a shawl borrow one and return it afterwards) ; a turban from Ra. 2 to Rs. 10 ; 
J Waistoloth from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 ; a ring from annas 4 to R<j. 1 ; an armlet from anm 1 
w B i robe, jdma, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; and alms to Br^lhmans 4 am<n8, 
h4ii^9 
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waktcloth, dholar, or trouser clotlij, to the bride^s goym, lugde^ 
and lights the sacred fire, kom, piling a few cotton stalks or 
some sacred wood, such as Butea frondosa, faUu, and throwing 
on a little clarified butter and sesairium. llio pair them rise, and, 
without untying their robes, w’alk five times round the fire, from 
right to loft, performing the ceremony called chavri hhavri. They 
are then taken into the house to worship the family gods. On 
their return they are once more seated on the wooden stools, 
and a dish, containing rice and other food, is served by two yo^^ng 
married women on an iron ti'ay. Out of this the bride and 
bridegroom eat together, and a grand dinner, costing from 2$. to 
£5 (Re. 1-Rs. 50), is given to relations and friends. After dinner 
the grand marriage procession is formed, the bridegroom wearing 
the tinsel crown, htm ug, costing from Gd. to 4s, {annas 4-Rs. 2), and 
generally riding on a horse, or in a cart with the bride. Torches, 
fireworks, and music, costing from Gd, to £2 {annas 4-Rs. 20), 
accompany the procession, the women walking on cloth spread on the 
ground usually by the village washerman. After this the bridogroom 
returns to his own house or lodging. 

The day after the grand marriage ceremony, the mother of the 
bridegroom, who has not been present on any former occasion, comes 
to see the bride. This is called the face inspection, sunmnhh^ and 
costs from 2s, to £5 (Re. 1-Rs. 60). She brings with her several 
bamboo baskets containing sesamum balls, gram pulse balls, 
betelnuts, cocoa kernels, dates, robes, pieces of cloth, ornaments, 
chiefly the nosering nath, the marriage necklet with beads of gold 
strung on it in two or four rows maugal sntra,^ an armlet hade, a 
necklace galsari, a comb, and a glass bead necklace pot, together 
with sweetmeats and fruit of various kinds. The bride and 
bridegroom are seated on sto(»ls to receive these presents, and the 
baskets are ranged before them. The family priest then worships 
the pot, halash, and Ganpati, while the bridegroom’s mother, coming 
forward, decks the bride with clothes and ornaments, and, dipping 
her finger in molasses or sugar, puts it into the bride’s mouth* A 
dinner is then given, and gifts, dher, of turbans to the male, and 
robes to the female relations usually follow. 

On the last day of the marriage festivities a broad bamboo basket, 
jhdl, is bi'ought forward. It contains a piece of cloth, nine d^tes, 
nine cocoa kernels, nine lumps of turmeric, a handful of rice, and 
nine wheaten saucer-shaped flour lamps. The bride and bridegroom 
are tied together as before, and sit on the stools beside the 
broad basket, jhdl. The priest worships as before, and, at a given 
signal, the pair rising walk round the basket, jhdl, five times from 
right to left. The basket writh its contents is given to the 
Brahman, and presents, dher, are made to the musicians, Mh^rs, Kolis, 
and other village servants, A procession of guests and friends, 
vardt, then forms, and all set out for their homes# Besides these 
essential ceremonies there is mucluplay and mendment, with various 
struggles for supremacy between the bride and bridegroom, who pelt. 


^ Wives always wear this ornament during their husbands’ lifetime. 
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each other with turmeric, bite betelnut leaves out of each other^s 
Biottths, and pull a betelnut from each other's hands. The total cost 
of marriage for the poorest of the Kunbi class varies from £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10 •Rs. 20) ; for the middle class from £10 to £20 (Es. 100- 
Rs. 200) ; and for the well-to-do from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500 -Rs. 2000). 
Among Khandesh Knnbis marriage expenses seldom exceed £200 
(Rs. 2000). At these ceremonies the gold and silver images of 
the family goddess are carried to the house where the wedding 
is held, and when the wedding is over, they are with great pomp 
carried back to the house of the head of the family. The head of 
the Reves in Khd^ndesh is the Rove Gujar Patil at Ainpiir in 
Raver. He belongs to the Chhalotra family of the Vasliisht clan, 
and settles all caste disputes. 

Dokje Gujars, who number forty-one families,* are s?u*d originally 
to have been Dor Rajputs.^ The Deshmukhs of Chopda arc one of 
the chief Dore Gujar families in Khaudesh. 'J'hey claiju tf» belong t(j 
the Pav&r^ family of the Kashyaprislii clan and Avurship the goddess 
Dormafca. Prom Darbgad (?) they are said to have spread to Abu, 
thence to IJjain, thence to Anklesln^ar in lirojudi, thence to 
Mandagad (?), and thence to Dabliui fort in Baroda. From Gujarat, 
apparently about the close of tlio fifteemth cenfiiry, soon after the 
Musalmdn capture of Pilvagad (1481), they i*etired to 'Jhiranmal hill 
in north-west Khandesh. From Tnraniiuil, six brothers of the 
family separated and settled, one in iSultanpur, another in Kothli, 
the third in Dhanur, the fourth iu Shirpur, the hfth in Shfiliada, and 
the sixth Gomalsing in Mnstaphabad, conunonly known as Choj)da. 
The fifth in descent from Gomalsing, 7’rimbakji son of Jevaji, was, 
by Shah Jehan (1628-1658), appointed Deshnv’kh of Chopda. Tiie 
present Deshmukh is fifth in descent from Trim])akji. ^Plioy eat flesh, 
drink wine, and take food from the hands of Revc (Injars. 'riiey 
worship a naked swordblade and a goddess, Hcmajmata, represented 
sitting under a sandal, chandan, tree. 

Kadvb Gujars, found in Songir, Burlianpur, and Ninuir, have 
the same pcailiar custom as (Jnjarat Kadvas, celebrating marriages 
only once in twelve years. The shrine of llieir chief deity, Uiniya, 
is at Oja, about fourteen miles from Visnagar and sixty north of 


/ The lorty-one families, hulft^ are : Pavdrs of Dhargadh, CbohAns of Niigclgadh, 
Sjuniilof Dodgadh, Ghelot of Ahirgadh, Kaba of Phondgadb, Khavi of Modgadli, 
Solanki of Bohadgiidh, Chauthan of Kanijxjgadh, M<»ri of Cbitodgadh, N ikumhb of 
Modgadh, Toka of Asirgadh, Oohel of Khedgadh, Chfivda of ?/nangadb, JhtUaof 
l^diye of Jaitpur, VAghela of Hiidholagadh, Huiia of Akhilgadh, Surv^ate 
Jf Bubbati, Gufario of PaJegadh, Padhikar of Sodlidgadh, Nimbol of Jhatangadh, 
^vare of TdrAgadh, Bhagesa of RAmgadh, Kagva of Kalpigadh, Wanhol of 
Pha«haliga<lli, Dode of Krishnagadh, Tovar of Delhi, K-hapre of Gajyaiigadh, Khiclii 
of AniUvad^dh, JAdav of JuuAgadh, MakvAiie of Makdaigadh. BArod of Babmaugadh, 
PAbhi of KApadvagadli, Harihar of Hormajgadh, Gaud of Ajinir, Javkbedye of 
SnvetbiMidha, Sakhelo of Banjea, Bhatele of Jotpur, Suryavansbi of Sarvargadh, 
Bom or of Borigadh, and Kalumba of llumigadh. Mr. J. Pollen, C, S 
. *Dor Eajpnts have msappeared from Eajputitna where they wore once famoiis and 
included in the thirty*six royal races. (Tmi’s RAjasthAn, I. 105). They are still 
wn^ll numWs in the North-West Provinces, (Elliot’s Races, I. 87), 

**Th:b name PayAr is supposed to be the same as the better known ParniAr. Elliot’s 
Bftoes, X '20, note. Trans. Roy. As, Soo. L 207. 
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Ahmedabad, Numoroue priests and Kadve representatives attend 
the shrine about six months before the marriage time to fix the day 
and hour for the ceremony. On these occasions, so great is the 
demand for wives, that infants of even one month old are married. 

The other main Knnbi division, known simply as Kunbis, has 
nine sub-divisions : Pajna, Tilde, Ghdtole, Iioni, Kumbhdre, Mtirdthe, 
Dakshni, Varadi, Vanjari, and Akarmase. PJjnAs (25,535) are sub^ 
divided into four classes ; Reva, Thorgavhana, Kandarkar, and 
JJavghari. The first is the main stock, the other three originated 
in feuds and disputes. All Piijnas eat together, but on account of 
disputes as to which division is the highest, they do not intermarry. 
One of the chief P^ljna Kunbis is the Deshmukh of Ydval. He 
belongs to the Thorgavhanis, who take their name from Thorgavhan 
in Savda, as the Kaiuhtrkars take their^s from Kand^ri on the TApti 
in Bhusjival, The Navgharis would seem to be the descendants of 
nine families or houses who loft the main stock and settled in 
dillereut villages throughout the district. Pajnas are numerous only 
in Chopda, Nasirabad, and Jamner. Truthful, orderly, and frugal 
almost to niggardliness, they arc the most hardworking, industrious, 
and simplerninded of the Khdndesh agricultural population. Since 
the gi'oat dis])uto which broke up their caste, they have been 
remju^kablo for the apparent absence of jealousies and treacheries 
which distinguish the Gujar Kunbis. Except among a few rich 
families the women are allowed to appear in public. TibOLA Kunbis 
(76,984), spread all over the district, arc most numerous in the Sdvda 
and Jamner sub-divisions. There is a local tradition that, like the 
Dore Gujars, the Tilola Kunbis wore Rajputs, and formerly had 
the honorific sin(jy attached to their names. They are said to have 
come from Upper India and to have belonged to the class of 
Dadar Payars. Much less truthful and orderly, they are not 
tiearly so cfiroful or hardworking as the Pajnas, with whom they 
eat but do not interniaiTy. The chief Tilola families are those 
of the Deshmuklis of Amalnor and Varangaon, and of the Patil 
of Ilartilla. Ghatoi^s, said to have come from above the Gh&ts, 
that is from the south side of the A janta range, are numerous in 
Bhusdval, fJamner, Pachoni, Clialisgaon, and Nasirabad, and a few 
are found in Chopda, Erandol, and Dhulia. They eat but do not 
maiTy with tho Tilola Kunbis. Ijonis (121), regarded as an aboriginal 
tribe, dwell chiefly on tlie banks of the Girna and in small villages 
on the 'J'apti. ^Jliey are found also in Malegaon, Jalgaon, Raipur, 
Pachora, Malkapur, and Nandurbtir. They are a very poor tribe 
eating with Tilolas, Pdjmls, Gujars, and Viinis, but never marrying 
except among themselves. KumbhAkks, by no means a numerous 
tribe, are found in the village of Bholdna in Nasirabad and in parts of 
Chopda. Like tho Lonis they are very poor. MabAthAs (49,71 9), said 
tc» have originally come from N^sik, Poona, S^tAra, and Abm^dnagar, 
during tho reign of the last Peshwa (1796-1817), are of two 
<3la8ses, Kbasas and Karchis, who do not intermarry. The Khis4s 
are pure, the children of parents of the same class. The Karchis are 
said to be tho descendants of handmaids. Though generally called 
MarathAs, they have special surnamos known to faxniliar friondsi 
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such as Gd^ikwAr, Mohitc, Jagta, Sindo, Nimbalkar, aud Pavd,r. 
They eat with Tilola^ Pdjna, and other Kunbis. The Kh^so MardthAs 
observe the zenana custom, generally known as Marathi Mola, 
which is done by scarcely one Karchi family in a hundred. Dakshnis 
(14,503), said to be immigrants from the Deccan, are of lower 
caste than the Mardtha Kunbis, and marry only among themselves. 
Vakadis, said to be immigrants from Berar, resemble Tilola Kunbis 
in most of their customs and habits. Vanjaeis (101 7), said to have 
been originally carriers, are very numerous in Jiimnor, Varangaon, 
JJharangaon, Pdrola, Brandol, and Dhulia. At present there is no 
noticeable difference between them and ordinary Kunbis. As there 
are Vanj^ri Patils in Jdmner,* they have probably long been settled 
as cultivators. AkabmasAs (1085) are said to be the children of Gujar 
handmaids. They are by no means numerous, but a few are found 
in Nasirabad, Chopda, and 8hd,hada. None of the better class of 
Kunbis eat with them. 

Ten classes of husbandmen, Babars, Biinkars, Bharadis, Alkaris, 
Ilatkars, Malis, Lodhis, Jals, and Rajputs, seem not to bo regular 
Kunbis. Babaus (64), in their habits and customs, resemble ordinary 
Kunbis. They are found in Amaincr. Bunkaus ( 806 ), or weavers, for 
they seem to have been weavers before they became huslmndmen, are 
said to have conie from Gwilliur and th(i country near the Ganges. 
Resembling Kolis in appearance their customs arc like those of 
Pardoshi or Upper Indian Kunbis. They allow widow marriage, 
and worship the goddesses Chhalotra, Tuljapari, and llinglaj. The 
Ainpur Bunkars eat at the hands of Kolis,- while tho Bunkars of 
Varangaon, Rasdlpur, Bornar, and Jalgaon, arc decidedly Pardeslii. 
The Jalgaon Bunkars say that they came from Upper India, and 
Pardeshi Brahmans usually attend their marriages. They have no 
stib-divisions. They still weave rough cloth, khddi, as well as 
cultivate, and have tho peculiar custom of burying tho unmairied 
and burning the married. BuaeAdis (547), found in the Jjlmncr 
and Nasirabad sub-divisions, though professional dancers and 
singers, are also beggars and cultivators. Alkaris (1006), 
Pardeshis of the Maha Lodhi ca,ste from Upper India, are called 
Alkaris from cultivating tho dl or madder, which yields tho 
famous red dye mhorangi. They are numerous in Savda, Faizpur, 
and Nasirabad, and are found in smaller numbers throughout 
tho district. Hatkabs (1580), formerly Dhaugars or shepherds,^ 
have given up their wandering life and taken to agriculture. 
They say that they came from Gangthari, that is, the banks of the 
GodAvari.^ Numerous in Jamuor, Chalisgaon, Nasirabad, and 
PAchora, whore some of them have obtained patil rights, they are 
very hardworking and much less ijuarrolsomo than Gujars. MAns 
of three classes, Phul, Jire, and Kas. The first two eat together 
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* Otao of these, NAiAya,n Ukha pAtil of .RAvor claims to be a pure Kunbi, stating that 
«»« forefathers used^to graze cattle and were called VanjAris as a nickname. 

* The Pardeshi Bunkars of Jalgaon say that the Ainpur Bunkars are Pardoshi Kolis. 

* When asked his caste, a liatkar tilways answers Haikar Dhangar. 

^ The PAtil of Pohor in JAmner, an influential Phangar, says that his ancestors 
CHirte from near Poona. 
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and look on the Kin as a lower tribe. They do not intemarry^ 
Some Phttl M41is have received assignments of lands, vatam, the 
Deshmukh of Erandol being a notable instance. Looms (244), found 
at DhuHa, Songad, Pachora, Suigad, Nasirabad, Kanderi, and Edipur, 
are not the same as Maha Lodhis, and will not grow madder, dL 
They eat at the hands of a Brahman or a caste-fellow only, and 
marry among themselves. Among them, at marriages, the brido- 
gi'ooin, at a fixed hour, comes to the marriage booth and strikes it 
with a stick or wand. The next day there is a feast and the bride 
and bridegroom meet in the booth for the first time. The Br&hman 
astrologer repeats texts, and the bridegroom, holding the bride^a 
hands in his, her father drops a gift into them. They worship 
Bundela and Bhavani, and observe the Basra (October-November) 
and Ashtami (July -August) holidays. Except in cases of death from 
cholera or small-pox, they burn their dead. Jals are found at Rassui' 
and Man ur inBhusaval,and in some Chalisgaon and Pdchom villages. 
They are said to have come from MdrAvar, and to eat only at the 
hands of Brahmans. 

Of Raj put cultivators there are, besides the Doro Gujars who now 
rank as Kunbis, four classes, Paj‘deshis, Khapedas, Marath^s, and 
Bakhiiis. The fir.st two eat and drink with Tilola Kunbis,^ but 
the Maratha and J3a.khni Hajputs are said not to bo entitled to 
this honour. Other*wise called Rane Rajputs, the Maratha Rajputs, 
like the Pardeshi Rajputs, do not allow their widows to marry. 
Many Maratha Rajjiiit patils hold land-grants, vatans^ in east 
Khandesh, but, as a rule, they seem to pi‘e for employment as sepoys 
to the drudgery of a husband mun^s life. They are said to be 
quarrelsome and s|jiteful. The Rtine Rajputs have such surnames 
as Jadhav and Shisode, and any two of their tribes can intermarry. 
They have sixteen houses in Yaval, and they do not eat with Kunbis. 
The Rane Rajputs of Danddiche and Sindkheda hunt and eat 
flesh, fowl and fish, and drink wine. Their women never appear 
in public and would die rather than work on roads or in fields. 
They sew bodices, but neither spin nor weave. Besides these four 
classes, Suryavanslii Rajputs aro found in Nimar and on the borders 
of Kdvtla and Bhusdval. They neither eat with other Rajputs nor 
allow widow marriage. The higher families are known by the title 
of nidkur. 

The Marathi dialects of the cultivating classes ai*e four, Gujri* 
Dakshni, Khandeshi or Ahirani, and Varadi. Qujri, spoken chiefly 
by the Gujars, is remarkable for its large number of Gujamti worda 
and case endings ; Dakshni is spoken by tlie immigrants from the 
Deccan ,* Khandeshi or Ahirani by the earliest non*-aboriginal 
settlers; and Varadi, an importation from Berar, has a marked 
mixture of Hindi words and endings. 

Of Craftsmen there were fifteen divisions ; Sonars 16,9p4| 
Sutars 1 1,367; Lohars 4873, Shimpis 14,629, K6sars 3642, KumVk&rU 


\ The higher Rajputs do not eat with ordinary Ktinbia. MarAtha and othor lbw^r 
Rajputs cat with neighbour, though they do not cat with stranger, Tilole and riina 
Kunbis* Mr, J, Pollen, C.8, _ 
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5697, Bhigvdns 921, LnkWSs 94, Ganndis 675, Kacliliis 10, 
Pdtliarvats 376, Otaris 804, Lonaris 4517, Beldars 258G, and 
Kasbis 16, or a total strength of 68,456 souls or 6'56 per cent of the 
whole population. 

SonArs, holding the highest place among Khandesh craftsmen 
and believed to have come from Up])er India or iMalwa-, are found 
throughout the district. They are of two sub-divisions, Ahir Sonars 
and Vaishya or Jain Sonars. Ahir Sonars, believed to have corno 
originally from Upper India, are fair and goodlooking, careful to 
be well shaven and always dressed in clean clothes. They are 
clever and hardworking, but most dangerous to deal with, as the 
local proverb says, Bapii, have no dealings with a goldsmith, a 
bailor, or my lord knlkarni*\^ It is generally believed that if an 
ornament made from seventeen ru|)(;es’ wc'iglit of metrd bo 
broken and melted, it will bo found to have lost about thirty per 
cent in weight. Once a year on the thirtieth Shraro,}i vathfa 
(September), every goldsmith gets some gold from his mother and 
sister, and makoKS it into an ornament filching some of the gold as 
^ luck*ponny to start the new year with. As the saying is : To a 
BoiiAr even his own mother is notliiug”.* Besides making and 
repairing gold and silvtu’ omaments, they set gems and work in 
precious stones, and the poor prepare eo])per and brass ornaments 
for sale to the women of the lower classes. Besides Avorking as 
jewellers, some are cultivators, ot hers masons, and a few are labourers. 
Some deal in grain and lend money, and a few w^ho have received 
some education are employcKi as Government servants. Those wdio 
work as goldsmiths eain according to tlnur skill from fd. to ini. 
(I a«na-4 aiinm) ior every rupee weight of gold. Tln^y eat the flesh 
Df sheep, goats, and fowls, and drink litjuor. Proposals foj* marriages 
are made while the childr(?n are in their infaiu^y. On the occasion 
of the formal demand, mugnt\ which is generally made four years 
before marriage, some gold and silv^er ornaments and silken clothes 
are given to the bride.* The marrying couple are generally of 
about the same age, seldom over ten. Their marriago ceremoiiios 
include turmeric rubbing ami the other usual observaiico.s and 
end with a feast. Of late they have introduced the custom of 
perfontiing simanti, or ns they incorrectly pronounce it nhevanU,, 
two kours before the regular marriage begins.*** Some years ago 
the food was served in a large bell-metal dish from which 
twelve persons ate sitting in a. group. Now each guest has his own 
dish. Marriage expenses, which formerly varied from £5 to £10 
(ESi 50- Bs. 100), have of late nearly doubled. Widow marriage in 
the gandharva or ptU form is allowed. On a lucky day in the dark 
half of the month, some time after the sum to be paid to the widow’s 
fa-ther has been settled/ the bridegroom, with his relations and 
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* Thft, MiwrAthi runs ; Sondr, Shmpi, Kulkarm dppa, ydnclii sanyat naho re Bdppa, 

® is : Sondr va sakki dts mihi hmdr, 

* de^ls sro : one petticoat, gdghra; one upper garment, phadki ; two robes, 

; swoetxnents, amdsome money. ^ For further details see above, p, 05, 

, ® This suhl WAS formerly about (Ks. 00). It has now risen sevenfold and some- 
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friends, goes to the house of his widow bride. A Brdhman or an . 
astrologer, joshi, is called in, and two low stools, pdt^, are placed ' 
near each other covered with cloth. The Brdhman or jo^ki then 
invokes Granpati and Varuna, and gives the pair folded betelleaves, 
pdfibidi, to hold in their hands. Then the bridegroom, taking a 
dagger or other weapon in his left hand, sits on on© stool and the 
bride sits on the other to the bridegroom^s right. The Br&hman 
recites hymns, mantras, and worships Ganpati and Varuna, and a 
married woman comes forward and rubs the foreheads of the bride ^ 
and bridegroom with saffron and rice. The bridegroom then gives , 
clothes to the bride which she forthwith puts on, and in return her " 
father, rubbing his brow with sandal, gives the Ijridogroom clothes* ' 
As it is a custom that the bride's relations and friends should not 
see their faces for three days, the bride aud bridegroom leave for 
the bridegroom's house almost immediately after the marriage is 
performed. Two old practices, giving gifts to the village headman 
and employing Mang musicians, are falling into disuse. After a 
funeral, Sondrs have a }x>culiar custom of rubbing clarified liutter aud 
molasses on the shoulders of the biei'-bearors. They worship all Hindu 
gods, especially Khandoba and the goddess Chandi or Devi, fast on 
all days sacred to Shiv and Vishnu, and have Brahmans as their 
priests. Their marriage and funeral ceremonies are those laid down 
in the Purans. On the thirtieth day of the Hindu month of 
Shrdvan (September) they worship the hearth, hdijeshvari, and throw 
liquor and the tongue of a goat on the fire. On this day, except^ 
making the luck-penny, under penalty of a fine, no work is done. 
Caste disputes arc settled by a council, panch, whose discussions are 
proverbially long, lasting sometimes a whole day and night until 
dawn. As the sjgring is, When the stars fade the sonars dine/M 
Though some learn English, most teach their children only reading 
and writing and the little arithmetic wanted to keep their accounts. 
As a class they are well off, some of them rich. Vaishya or Jaih 
S oNAKS, a small community of 500 men, are found in Nandurbfir, 
PrakAsha, Shahada, Sindkhed, Amalner, Erandol, and Betiivad, 
They are believed to be old settlers, and neither dine nor many 
with the Ahir Sonars. They speak both Gujarati and Marfithi, and 
in Nandurbar and Shah^da their women wear the robe in Gujar&t 
fashion. They work as goldsmiths and neither eat flesh nor drink 
liquor. They wear the sacred thread, perform the regular thread 
ceremony, and are in other respects like Br&hmans. Their widows^ 
heads are shaved and they are not allowed to marry. Some are 
Vaishnavs and others Shaivs. I'heir priests are Brahmans, 

SutIbs, carpenters, are of three divisions, Sut^^rs proper otherwise 
called Deshi Sutars, Ahir Sutars, and PAnehkl Sutdrs. Sutdra proper 
say that they are Kunbis by descent. They belong to two divisions, 
Panchdldharmi found at Jalgaon, Dharangaon, and Erandol; and 
Savdla found at Yaval, Nasirabad, and Asoda. AMr Sntirs are 
distinct and are of the same class as Ahir Lohdrs and Ahir cultivators. 
They do not majry with Desbi Satdm As carpenters and pood 


' MaxitVii in : Nigh re tdra, jev re imdra. 
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earners Kluiiulesli SutarR n.ra g-ood workors^ easily traiiuMl to handle 
• European fools, Tlie »Suhirs of Choj)da and Vaval hav^e a local 
name for carving ftrul house ejirpenlry ; ainl those uf 'la-loda are 
fatuous for their skill in makiu^^ (*arts. Borne twenty or thirty of tlierii 
come in January from Sonpliad in (lujarat to Navajnir and 'laJoda, 
and stay till May making carts. A (.'ar])ent(n-’s daily \vnt>-o varies 
from 1 .v. to 2,v. {imruiK 8 - Jh‘. 1 ) ar(H*ordiijo- to skill. Villa^^^e earpenters 
are usually paid in t^'rain for making ainJ inendinu* field tools, and in 
r*asb for house carp(‘]d!*y. Tlu'y (ni animal food and have no rule 
agithist the use of int<yxieating drinks, hikt' high c-uste Hindus 
they wear a coat, waistcoat , waistcloth, and turban, folded either 
aft(U’ the Brahman or th<> lh‘a.bliu fashion. *^idiey bmn tladr doa<l. 
Widows may marry, but. if they nairry, th(\v nvr tiot. ludd in mnrh 
respect. They have a s(*|)a.rate caste organisaf ion with hu'al chiefs 
or hea.ds called clnn/ilhriy. 'riiey an' a. risiiig class eartdul to tt'arh 
t heir childrett. J*an(‘hal Suiars, so calhMl from thr*ir acf]uaint;»n(‘(* 
with tlie five arts of woi’king irt wood, gold, iron, ]a'ass,a.n<i stone, are 
believed to have (‘ome from Madrasand an* said to }M‘s('tt]ed in large 
numhors in Poona and Alinu^dnaga.r. VVirli a streiigili 2Sd souls, 
they are found almost t.hi'onghoiit the district, especially Intdiopda, 
Jatnner, and IVichora. if the first husband agn’(‘es to separate from 
them, their weiiK'n a,i’e alloW(Ml to form a- second marriage', Ha^y 
neither eat nor marry with Klaindesh Sntyirs. 

LoHAtfs, blacksmiths, found all over the dlstri<*t, and with a 
p>od local tiame in Dlinlia ami Bliiisaval wheix' they hav(' l(‘arm'<l 
m local fund and railway workshops, arc' said to l»e of twidvt' ami 
a half iJivisions of wliich «mly four and a half, Enjarafi, Marrithi, 
Panchal, Ahir, and (ihisadi' a.i‘e known in Kliamit'sh. dhe last, the 
half-c-a»stes found at Masirabad near Jalgaon, ari^ a |>oor class wlio 
grind knive.s, clean sword blach^s, atid make sword slieat hs. 'rite Ahir 
liohars art? a distinct class, the same as flu' Ahir Sutjirs and 
cultivators. The three chief (livisions difier little fnun ('a(‘h t>ther. 
Strong, dark, ami with regular feat iirt's, lluy are hanlwoiking, 
thriftless, and t|uarrelsoim\ ^ihey maki'aml r(*])air tla' iron woik of 
plougliH and carts. In former tJimes, at hook-swinging lesti\als, tiie 
liohfir worked the iron lio»)k into the musch's of tJa* eJevote'f^'s back. 
They spe4ik Marathi and dn?ss like low caste Hindus. Tluy worship 
Shiv and Khandoba,. 'rinur lu'reditaiy spiihual guide, j/ure, 
Paneh&ldharm who belongs to their own caste, set t it's all soi'ial 
disputeB. He wandc'rs aim.mg his people visit iitg thesa.me loi'iilities 
n-t long int(?rvals. They are not well-to-do, their I'amings sufheing 
for their daily wants only, M, to Tv, (4-8 annas) a day. They neitlier 
«oud their childrcu to school nor take to jiow pursuits. 

Shimptb, tailors, found itt jdl large villages, belong to four elasses, 
Ahirs, Narndevs, Jains, and J^vrdeshi lirulimans. Ahir Shimpis are 
found at Jalgaoii, Eraudol, Amalner, Chalisgaon, Dhulia, Shahada 


* The GhisMis , fiiay» Captaui Hrrvey thr Supcrinttsidoat of Tliagi 

Dticoity, somcjtimes rob in the Konkan, )»ut are not Irihitual criminals, though 
hi thfj secret rolhej'.v, u iiose .^/.learw tlje> make aiit/ .sharpen. A 

ooteaole instance of tiiis oconrrtsl iu Novomhei* at li/igaikot in KalAdgi. Bum. 

t'ohee 8el I. 87. ^ 6 
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and Chopda. Ntoidevs are newcomers from the Deccan, where, in 
Poona and Ahmednagar, they are settled in large numl^rs. Both 
these Shirnpi classes talk Kh^ndeshi and Marathi, and use flesh 
and liquor. They arc quiet and well-behaved, but not very skilful. 
Their women help in the work. Some are Shaivs and others 
Vaishnavs, and a few have lately joined the SvAminftrdyan and 
Kabirpanthi sects. They have a hereditary high priest who lives 
at Mulher in Baglan, Their marriage expenses vary from £1 to £30 
{Rs. 10 -Rs. 300). They allow widow marriage. Caste disputes are 
settled by a council, panch, at a mass meeting, and excommunicated 
persons are fined and admitted after purifying themselves. The 
proceeds of these fines are used for caste purposes. Jain Shimpis, 
found in Savda, Jalgaon, Dharangaon, and Nasirabad, are a small 
community who have other members in Berar. Like Brahmans, 
when dining they wear the sacred waistcloth, $olu. Pardeshi 
Brahman Shimpis are newcomers from Upper India. All the 
four Shirnpi classes are well-to-do and save money, their women 
and children helping them in their work. They send their boys 
to school, and some are in Government employ as clerks and school- 
masters. 

KasAbs, coppersmiths, found all over the district, have no 
sub-divisions but numerous families, Inils, such as Dore, Akal, and 
Korapkar. They sell brass and copper pots and dishes, and fit 
on women^s arms glass bracelets prepared by Maniars. Their 
marriages resemble Brahman marriages. They burn their dead and 
eat at the hands of BrAhmans only. They are a well-to-do 
community, those of Songir having a specially good local name. 
Kumbhars, potters, found all over the district, are divided into 
Marathas, Pardeshis, and Goreknmbhars. They do not intermarry 
or eat together. Dark in colour with regular features, they are 
hardworking, thrifty, orderly, hospitable, and fairly honest. 
They make tiles, bricks, and earthen pots, and also figures of lUen 
and animals. In some villages the potter is one of the 
establishment furnishing villagers with earthen pots on easy tenul^ 
and waiting on strangers to supply them with water and poj^; 
Though their applianetjs are most simple, they are generally 
expert, making many neat and partially ornamented articles. 
worship Mariiti, Mahadev, and the goddess I^^akshmi. As a 
they are not well-to-do, and none of their children go to Bchool. 

Dhigvans, or saddlers, also called Jingars or Khar&dis, thougll 
dealing in leather, are reckoned superior to Chimbhars and are not 
considered one of the impure castes. They are found all over the 
district chiefly at Dhulia, Nasirabad, Erandol, and PArola. They 
are a poor class, of wandering habits, frequenting fairs. Thej eat 
at the hands of Kunbis, prepare wedding hoard-dresses, sew saddle 
cloths, bind books, and colour bod posts and sticks with 
Lakh ERAS, found in the larger villages, are a class^ preparing 
wax bracelets, and colouring glass. GAUNDrs/i^ne mmom, are 
found in largo villages and receive a daily wage of ftom Sd#: 
^ IcS’. C)(L (6-12 annas). They are poor though bardlvofki:M^ 
Rachhis, gardeners, make nosegays and flower garlands 
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skill and taste. PAthabvats, stone dressers, found in nearly every 
part of KhAndesli, are divided into Sillkars and Pdnkars. Dark, 
rough; and strong, they are generally poor and do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits. OtAkts, taking their 
name from the Marathi verb oina to pour or stnelt, make molten 
images of Hindu gods. LonAt?is are cement makers and labourers ; 
and BjSLDAliS are bricklayers and mud wall builders, partly 
Musalm&ns partly Ilindns. They are well-to-do keeping male 
buffaloes to carry water for building purposes and for making 
mortar. 


Manufacturers include seven divisions : Telis 20,289 ; SAlis 
6336 ; RangAris 5395 ; Khatris 924 ; Gadris 61 1 ; Patvekars 14 ; 
and Koshtis 3721, a tobil strength of 37,290 souls or 3‘G7 per cent 
of the whole population. These seven divisions may be arranged 
into four classes. Oil manufacturers, Tcdis ; thread and cloth 
manufacturers, Salis, Khatris, Kosliti.s, and Patvekars; dyers, 
Rangilris; and wool weavers, Gadris. are said to be of 

twelve and a half classes, or (listin(‘t snb-divisiuns, of wlnnii four, 
Marithi, RAthod, Pardeslii, and Gujarati, arc* found in Klidndesh. 
The first, the most mimcrous, found all over Kliandesh, are said to 
have come from the south of Ndsik. They attach no stigma to 
widow marriage, and their marriage ceremonies are like those of 
Kunbis. The Gujarati Teli is found in the west, and the Pardeshi 
in the east of the district. They are generally sti'ongly made and 
fair with regular features. They press sesamnin, til, seed and 
cocoanuts, and sometimes hemp, amhadl, seeds, selling the oil 
cakes. Except the veiy poor wlio bury, the Telis burn their 
dead. They have a headman, not hereditary, called cliandhrL They 
are generally in good condition, but do not send their children 
to school or take to new pursuits. Salts, weavers, are said to be 
of twelve and a half classes of which six are rei)reseuted in 
KhAndesh ; Sakun SAli or SAklun, Sut Sali, Bangad Sdli, Tikli 
Sali^ Abir SAli, and GujarAti SAli. Of those the GujarAti, Sut, and 
Saknn SAHs are found at Jalgaon ; Ahir SAlis at Fais^piir, Bamnod, 
Parola,^ and most large towns ; and Tikli SAIis at Savda and 
PArola. The Sakun Salis are said to have come from Paithan east 
of Abm^tdnagar, and the Tikli division is said to take its name from 
tihlas or spangles worn by their women as brow ornaments. 
The Bangad SAIis are said to be a low race, and from their practice 
of h^epinp; concubines are known as LaundivAlas. Of the different 
sub-divisions the Sakun, Sut, and Ahir Salis eat together. 
Generally fair and well made, they are hardworking, quiet, and 
independent. They deal in cloth as well as weave it. * They eat sheep, 
Ifpats, and fowls, and drink liquor. They dress like MarathAs, and 
worship Khandoba, BhavAni, and other Hindu gods. Caste disputes 
settled at meetings of the adult male members. They are in 


^ oIabs of SAIis known aa Chok SAlis, 

r and Koshtis, Jogis weave gowns, higdd.% and robes, Mk, They alao^ 

Vadars prepare the comb, p/tarw, made of stiff reed- 
Whfc SAlia and Kouhtis use in separating the thread while weavings 
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miildling circumstances and generally send tlioiv boys to schooL Of 
Kangaris, said to be of twelv^e iind a half cawstes, six are well known, 
Bhavsar, Nirale, Najaosi, Namdcv, Gujarati, and Ahir. Of those the 
Bhavsars ai'e almost the only Raugaris in Khaudosh, and are divided 
into several classes as Klianore, Bbugvat, and Bharoti. ^riiey arc 
said to have come from Gujarat, and arc niunerous at Savda, 
Jalgaon, Faizpiir, and Parola, They pi'cpare colours, and print and 
dye eioth. Ttioy have a council, -ptvmhy t(.> settle caste disputes, and 
an elective headman called chatidhrL ^rhey allow widows to mairy, 
and are on the whole a well-to-do caste, able to read and write and 
sending their boys to scbool. Gadkis, wool weavers, found at 
Ch^lisgaon, Patomla, ami Soiigir, ai*e fairly well-to-do. Patvbikaub,^ 
silk workers, do not form a separate caste. 'Phe industry is 
practised by Kunbis a, ml Alusalmaiis at Jalgaon, and by two families 
of Pardeshis at Dliidia and CliojHla.. The Pardeshis w'ho have 
come from Lucknow, within the last ten or twenly years, are of the 
iJoImnshi casiie Koshtis are saiil to ht* of rwelve and a half castes, 
seven of winch, Iladgar, Devang, Khato Devang, 1/ui, Maiutlia, 
lladpuri, and Nirhai, arc foumi in Kluindesh. Besiiles silk thread 
h)!* i\ecklact‘s and jewelry, and horse and |)aljiuquin tnip[)irigSi^ 
they make >silk cloth and Avomen’.s r(>bes, like the Kalis. By 

religion the fir.sb two sub-divisions are Ijlngayals, the third wear 
the sacred tliread, and the nunainiug four are h.>w classes. Unlike 
the Lingayat \huiis, llie Ijingavat Koshtis do not always o{X‘nly 
wear the Uikj ; many of tlaan hide it in their turbans or 
waistbelt.s < 0 * k(H'p it in tlieir houses. A Binall stone, genendly 
from the Narbaela, this lin<j is presented by their priests to the 
■women as well as to the men with cenauouies much like those at 
sacred thread investitures. These /oo/.y are carefully kept, and on 
marriage occasions are worshipped side by side. At their marriages, 
though the Koshti.s have the knot aaul hand-joining, they have not 
tlie walking-runud, rJtacri hhacri, ceremoni<?s. Tito tJliciating priests 
are both Jangams ’ and Brahmans. The Brahnuin prescribes the 
marriage time, cla])s his hands at .sunset when marriage cerornoirios 
arc generally performed, and the Jarigam ties the knot and joiuB 
the hands of the bride and bridegToont. T1 10 pair do not sit on a 
raised platform as among other castes, but insidt* a square wlio^ 
corners aromarketl by mud balls. Tltey liavo no ceretnonial mourning 
for the dead, and their women are not considered unclean dmdi^ 
their courses. Widows are allowed to marry with all the honours 
of a regular marriage. When they are not begging their priests 
Jangains work in silk. The Iladgar sub-division lias a wandering 
priest, who lives at Pandharpur, 

Bards and Actors include two classes, Guravs 3004, and BhAts 
or Tbdkurs 4061, a total of 70t>5 souls, or 0*68 per cent of 
the whole population. Gukavs, worshippers of Shiv, are foun(J> 


* Fatvekars, silk fringe and tasael makers, lake their aatne from //aflame to €^tnng 
silk thread on wire. 

* Tlit-Hn .laugams, or LingAyat lieggars, Mow small shell trumpets, ^hankhu^md arc 
found in the r^mtral parts of the districts 
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Olio or two in every large village. Settled, accortling to boido 
accounts, for soven generations, they are said to have throe sub- 
divisions, Abir, IJakshni or Hhaiv, and VarAde. They hold grants, 
vaianfi, in certain villages; attend to and clean the temples of 
llanuinan, Rdm, and IVlaliadev ; and have an hereditary right to the 
offerings, such as betel leaf and nuts, cocoanuts, and grain, made 
in Afahadev\s temples. It IkS their business to collect and distribute 
^^gle luarrnelos, hcl, leaves to the chief families of the village, 
receiving presenis of grain in return. They also attend llrahman, 
Kunbi, and Vani weddings, and ])la.y tlie Hute, sdiiai, Tliey blow 
the temple conch a.n(l horn, sonui of them with tnucli skill. They 
urea poor illiterate class with a council, hr* A-, for settling caste 
divS})utes, Bhats * of three siib-divisicnis, Pardeshi, Alaratha, and 
Kunbi, are found in nearly ev(n‘y large villagte A fine intelligent 
race, well madi^ and good-looking, tlu\y have a minnt(? knowledge 
of the genealogies id their lu'i’editary patrons, d'hey rc'pcnt poetry 
with much spirit and gc^st ure and ar(M*<'-ady iniprovisurs. ^riu‘y have 
settled houses in eerlain villages. Of laK^, fnnn tlie de(‘lining 
state of their profc'ssion, nuiny llhats have taken to labour aiid 
trade. Their mariiages are like those of Knnbis. 1^hey burn their 
dead, but bury tlieir infa.nls. Oltl lUaits art‘ louktHl nj>on with 
reverence and ap[)ea.led to in caste dis|mtos. Tiiey liavc no lioi'editary 
h(Uidnuu). As a class t.lu'y urc^ ineliiK‘il to smnl their boys to school. 
The villagi*. Hliats,also known as Tha.kurs, art? st^lticd inhabitaiils ot 
every village and hold grants, re/cas. 'rhey beggars, labourers, 
and soinetiuies culiiva/tors. 
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Personal Servants im-lnde two (daises, barljcrs, Nhavis, 
15,182, jiiid wasln‘T‘ni(n), Dliobhis, 51*15, a. total of 2(kt>17 souls or 
l‘lt9 per cent of tlie wlmh' pojuila.t ion. Of tin twelve* and a half 
NiiAvi sub-divisions, four are found in Khandesh, Taydas, Ahirs, 
Dakslmis, and (Jujai'S. Tlie tirst t wo, found at yjlvda and almost all 
over the district, have such surnames as Jngoli* and Alankar. The 
Tayda Nhavi plays no musicjil instrnincut, but- la)lds the torch at 
weddings, gets half of tlie fees paid to IJnihinans, and on tlie day 
on which turmeric is applied, r(‘ceives (.t (urua) fi'om the girlks 
father. The Ahir Nhavi never carries a. t<»rcli. Ue plays the tlut(», 
and the dj‘um, As village surgeons they bleed and 

a-pply leeches, and their women act a.s midwivi's, and at/ marriages 
they bold lunbrellas over the bride and bridig’room. Hieir marriago 
customs are like those of Kunbis. Except tlie poor and infants who 
are buried, they burn their dead. As a class Nhavis are fund of 
talk and gossip. Dnoimis, w^asliorineu, include iive sub-divisions, 
Bundelds, MArvadis, Miiratlias, Pardoshis, ami i5vilaiigis, who neither 
eat with one another nor intermarry. Most of them live in thatched 
huts, only a few having good dwellings. They eat millet bread, 
curry, curds, vegotablos, fisb, and mutton. Thu village Uhobhi, 
generally a Manlthaand known locally as 15xrit, washes for Kunbis, 
vanis, and Brdhmans. Mlulrs’ clothes are generally washed by 
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Tailangi Dhobliis. Besides by washing, Dhobhis sometimes eani a 
living by selling grass or by labour. Their favourite gods a;^ 
Khandoba, Bhairoba, Bhavdni, and serpents, and they also worship 
their ancestors. They either bury or burn their dead and have no 
headman. Their wives help them in their work. As a class they 
are poor, nouo of them rich and most of them in debt. They do 
not send their children to school. 

Shepherds and Herdsmen include two classes, with a 
strength of 19,477 souls or 1*89 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 17,708 were Dhaugars and 1709 Gavlis. 
Under the general term Dkangae, or shepherd, come three 
classes, Dhangars proper, Khilaris, and Thilaris. Dhangars proper 
genenilly eani their living by weaving blankets. They have 
seven sub-divisions, Ahir Knktekar, Sliegar, Mardtha, Holkar, 
Ilatkar, Ghogattiuiya, and Shelotya. Of these the Ahir Dhangars, 
found at Nasirabad, Eraudol, Chandsar, Jhnlod, Chopda, Pachora, 
Addvad, Yaval, Savda, Eoriiar, and Bliadgac/ii, are said to have 
come from Chitod in Upper India. Their women wear the Kunbi 
robe, sddi. Some arc cultivators while others deal in sheep and 
goats. They woi*ship a god named Cliaiigyapachya, call Brdhzmins’ 
to officiate at their marriages, and allow widow marriage. They eat 
with Hatkar Dhangars. Tmiuiiiis or Khilaims,^ professional graxiers, 
sell wool, sheep, and goats, and drive <a small trade in milk. 
They spread all over the district during tlie fair season, passing 
east during the cold weather, making for the Sdipiuhls in the 
hot months, and r(3turning to the west, to Dhulia and Pimpalner, 
for the rains. Grazing all over the country in the fair weather, 
they are often paid by cultivak^rs, for the sake of the manure, to 
pen their flocks in their fields. At the same time disputes often 
arise for damage done by their flocks to the late, rahi, crops. 
Gavlis, of two chief divisions, Lingayat and Mardtha, found here 
and there throughout the collecturate, are most numerous in Dhulia 
and Chopda. They are the milk and l)utter sellers of the district, 
keeping large herds of buffaloes and cows. Among Lingayat Gavlis 
marriages are generally performed by the Jangam, but in his absence^ 
a Brd-hinan can officiate. A mound is raised in the centre of the 
wedding shed, mdvdav, and a carpet is spread ov(;r it. Two bamboa 
baskets are placed in front of the mound, and the bridal pair stand 
each in one of these baskets while the officiating Jangam holds up 
the marriage curtain, antarpat, and performs the ceremony. The 
pair are then led to and seated on the mound, which has been 
previously surrounded with a line of rice or wheat. They worship 
Mah^idov and allow widow marriage. The caste observances of 
MarAtha Gavlis are much like those of Kunbis. The Gavlis are, 
generally shaking, well-to-do, their women fat and buxom. Ahies, 
following the same profession as Gavlis, are said to bo of seven 


* Thil&ri, fi'om (hilar a flock, means strictly sheep and goat-herds, and KhiUri, 
from Jckildr a diove, means strictly neat-herds. In practice the words are used 
indiii'crently. 
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sub-divisions of whicb five are known in Klidnclesb, Gvjilbansi, 
BMrvatbiya, Dliidamvar, Qhosi, and Gujar. They worship Krishna, 

Fishers include two classes, Kolis 39,207, and Bhois or Kalidrs 
9043, a total strength of 4*8,250 souls or 5*05 per cent of the 
whole Hindu poj)ulation, Kolis, though found near other rivers, 
have their head-quarters on the Tdpti banks. They are of three 
classes, Ahir Kolis, Kolis proper, and Nehero Kolis, A dark, 
strong, well made, and robust I'aco, they eat flesh and drink liquor. 
They work all the ferries along the T^pti, and during the rains, 
often risk their lives in recovering timber from the river when in 
flood. They also, with much skill, grow melons in the bods of 
rivers, and, as village labourers, arc found in nearly every large 
village in the disti’ict. Except somo very prosperous village head- 
men in Choprla, the Kolis are poor and unthrifty, and seem unfit 
for steady hard work. They worship Kliandoba, Bhairoba, and 
the goddess Bliavani. Kahahs or Buois, found in Jarririer, 
Dharangaon, Erandol, Parola, Amalncr, Savda, and Faizpur, aro 
the chief fishornien of tJio district. 'J'hey used formerly to carry 
palanquins and litters, but their present occupation is, besides fishing, 
grinding grain, growing melons, and carrying grain on their 
donkeys. They rank lower than Kolis, and eat ilesh and fish and 
drink liquor. They are ignorant but hardworking. 

Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers include twenty 
classes, with a total strength of 51,002 souls or 5*34 per cent of the 
w’hole Hindu population. Of these 20,612 were Hajj)uts; 9982 
Pardeshis ; 108 Govardhans; 1571 Tirmalis ; 20 Shikaris; 6352 
Bdvchfis; 71 Kanjaris; 95 Karndthis; 3 Golhas ; 21 Kahats ; 262 
Pendhdris ; 5 Jalkaris ; 120<S Khfltiks ; 3028 Baris ; 158 Sortis ; 610 
Khang?irs ; 177 Bhirales; 281 llardas; 158 Kata m bar As ; and 181 
Ddngats, Rajputs, locally known a<s Deccani l^arcleshis, though from 
marrying with Deccan women they are looked dowm on by the 
Rajputs of Upper India, have not entirely lost their military spirit 
and bearing. Of three divisions, MarAJui or Rane, KhapedAs, and 
Pardeshi, they arc both labourers and cultivators,^ and serve as 
sepoys. Among Mariltha Rajputs are many police patils, especially 
in the Jdmner sub-division and along the base of the Sdtnnllils. 
Pardeshi and Mardtha Rajputs will not eat at each other's hands, 
but if a Pardeshi Bvdhman prepares the meal, they will eat together, 
Govaedhajji is perhaps another name for Gavli. ShikAris are 
those who make hunting their profession. BAvchAs, found in the 
west on the Gujardt frontier, are a labouring and cultivating class. 
KakjAius, makers of hairropes, are labourers and beggars. KAmAthis, 
immigrants from Telang, the modern Karnatak, labour in the fields 
and as house-builders. Golhas and Kahats are ordinary labourers. 
PekdhAris, found * chiefly about Dhulia, bring gTasa and wood for 
sale, and prepare manure. Baris are betel leaf sellers,® 

TTusattled Tribes were five in number, Bhils 126,791, Vanidris 
86,572, Pdrdhis 4606, Konkanis 8201, and Kdnadas 818, a 


^ For further purticulm aeo p. 70. 
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* The word Rhil is hcliovfd t<» corno fnmi th».* hnis irlian hUhi a how (^Vilf?on’s 
Aboriginal 'Pribcs, 2). I'he llindti legond ol tlo ir origin i.s, that of stjvoral .Hons 
sprung from Mahutlov and iihninayi }>ride, ono, igglyand vicious, Uiilrd }»iy father’s hull. 
For this he was l)anisln^d to the hilts iin<l het'anu* the hinder of tlic lUiiis. (Mal- 
colm’s Central India, 1. 518). Vtohuny’s (150) Ohyllita;, ])laccd Htuilh <1 the Vindhiaii 
range, wore pr<)t)aidy Bhils (IJo.i-tius, 175). No curly Hindu use of the word Bldl 
has been traced. In tho^ Mahahliarat list of tribes they se(un to he ineliidod under 
Pulindas, a general tonn for wild trihe.s. (H. II. W'ilsonV Wh'iks, VJi. J50;and 
Vivien de ^St. Martin, Ce.«#g. Cree<'{ue. et . Latino de I’inde, 247). Captain Hra ham 
(Bom. Gov. Scl. XX.\'J. 205) an<l .sir John Maloolm ((Central India, I. 518 note 1) .stiite 
that the Bhihs arc luentiojied in the Mahahhiirat. lint the word u.sed in the original 
is Nislnula, and there seems to he no m*<rc reason fur identifying the Nishitd;i» with 
the Bhils than with many other ^vf the rude hill races. In tins I’aiieh Tuutra nnmtion 
is made of the Phillis or villages of tin- ithils (Wilsons Works, I V. 20, 142) ; and in the 
Jjltiinala Bhils are classed with Medhs as <*ne of tlie s<,ivcu lowe.st ti il>e8 (( Vdehvooke’s 
Essays, IL 1G4), 

-The hS72 census r<!tarns .sliowg under the head of Lhils, a total of lJ5,{>7f> houIs. 
To thc.se may he added, ,a.s generally inclmled among Bhils, Tavriis 51>5vS, Gavits 
154, Kothils 223, and Nahals 5. if to tins thcNasik t<»tal of '47,h08 hohIh is added, 
it gives for the tribes, historically known a.H Kluindi sh Hints, a present strength of 
107 #534 souls. The returns of these tribes are probably very far from correct. 

® The earliest pco[»lc of Mewar were Bhils {'I’od s llAjasthan, I. ISG) ; the Bhils are 
specially strong in the .s*uith of Malwa ( Hamilton’s I ^eseription (d Hindustan, 1. 729). In 
(iujardt, according to local legend, the. Bhils held Ahu, Hliolka, and GhampAner. A» 
into as the close of the eleventh Asuval, the site (»f the rmxlern Ahniedabad,\va« 
in Bhil hands, and it wa.sonly when forced s(mth l)y tlic Musaimans (1000- 1400) that 
the Rajputs drove the Bhils out of Mar, Baj(»ipla, Mimd\ i, BAnsda, and HIjarampur. 
In many RajputAna, Malw^a, and Hujaivit .stat».‘.s, when a Bajput c'hief succeeds, his 
brow is marked by blood taken from the tluiinb or the tot* of u Blal. The Uujpiits 
say that this blood mark is a sign t)f Bliil allegiance ; but it seems to bo a relic of 
Bhil power. The Bhils arc always keen to ki*cp the practice alivo. The right of 
giving the blood is claimed by certain fainili«;.s, and the belief that the man from 
whose veins it flow.s dies within a year fails to tlamp their yx‘al f<>r the usage. The 
Rajputs, on the oilier liand, would gladly let the pnwjtice die. This they say i« due 
to their shrinking from impure JUiil hlotKi. But the true gnmnd (»f this dislike is 
that the ceremony reminds them of the shortness of tlieir rule and of the need of 
sanction by their lowest subjects. Trans. Roy. As. 8oc. 1. 69. 

^The 1872 census returns show 274,250 souls in Gujarat, and 167,034 souls in 
Khdndesh and Ndsik. The chief strength of the Bhils is still in south-west EajputAna. 
In Kusalgad the people arc almost exclusively Bliils (RiijputAna Gaisetteer, t 129) ; 
in BAnswAra the bulk of the peiipleare Bhils (ditto 117) ; in Mewar there are 290,000 
(ditto 70) ; and in Dungaqiur 10,000 Bhils (ditto 281 ). They are divided into a variety 
of clans, some based on a reputed cuinrnon descent, otherfi huddled together by 
simple contiguity of habitation. They have a .slight infusion of Hinduism and «ome 
are settled cultivators. 

Mrvdne’a Ajmir, 17. Jour. Roy, As. Hoc, 145 of 1844: Tod’s Western India. 
31-46 ; KajputAna Gazetteer, II. 33, 40, 176, 199, 244, 281. 

N. VV, P. Gazetteer, 578^ 647. No Bhils are show^n in the N, W* P. 1872 Census, 


strength of 170^888 souls or 18-53 per cent of the whole population. 

Bhils, ^ with in 1872 an estimated strongth of 120,026 souls, 
are the chief of the large group of tribes that at one time held 
most of the country now distrilmtod among the provinces of Mew^tV 
Malwa, Ivhaiidosh, and Gujarat.^ Ousted by later invadex's Irom 
the richest of tlieir old possessions, the Bhils, in considerable 
sti'ength, still hold the> wilder and more outlying parts of these 
provinces.* 

Besides in Central India, Rajpntana, GiijaT-at, and Khandesh, 
Bhils tire found noi’thwards in Ajnrir and Jesalinir/^ and in 
Bareilley and Banda in the Nortli-Wost Proviricos.*’ They do 
not pass east into the Goiul country, those near Asirgad in the 
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Central Provinces, and in Bulddna in Berdr, being KMndesh Bhils.^ 
To the south they are found in considerable numbers (6228) in 
Ahmednagar/ and there are a few families in Poona as far south as the 
Kukdi river in Junnar.^ To the south-west the Bhils are stopped 
by the sturdier race of Ndsik and Ahmednagar Kolis, who probably 
once held the whole of the Central Konkan to the sea.^ To the 
west and north-west the hilly tracts that in north Konkan and 
south Gujardt stretch west to the sea, are chiefly peopled by early 
tribes almost all of them Bhil rather than Koli in character.® North of 
the Tapti, especially along the hilly eastern frontier of Gujarat, Bhils 
and Kolis, though interlaced, are so distributed that the Bhil seems 
to have been forced west from Mdhva, and the Koli east from 
Gujardt. Further west Bhils are found scattered over Kdthiawdr 
and Cutch, in strength in Thar and Parkar, and in small numbers 
over almost the whole of Sind.^ 

How far the modern Bhil has changed from the original Bhil it 
is hard to say. Tlie fact that many plain Bhils are, and when well 
fed, many hill Bhils become, equal in size and appearance to the local 
low class Hindus ; that in Poona they arc much superior in stature, 
appearance, and intelligence to those of the Satpudas and that at 
Parkar they are tall, strong, and healthy,® seems to show that the 
stunted, stupid, and savage Bhils of Khandesli, Gujarat, and 
Eajputdna have, either from marriage with older and lower races, or 
from bad air, exposure, and want of food, suffered greatly both in 
mind and body. 

As early Khdndesh records contain no mention of Bhils except 
as a Satpuda hill tribe, it has boon thought® that they were forced 
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^ Central Provinces Gazetteer, 384 ; BerAr Gazetteer, 216. In the Narbada division, 
next to Kh&ndesh and once a part of it, there were (1872) 18,420 Bhils and 4589 
BhilAl4s. Central Provinces Census, 31. 

'-‘Bombay Census, 1872. The details are : Kopargaon2474, NevAsa 1254, Sangamner 
844, P^mer 494, Akola 293, Shevgaon 270, Nagar z2i, Jamkhed 76, and Shrigonda 5. 

®The 1872 census total was 192 souls. The Bhil element in the Poona ]:>opulation 
was much stronger before the time of the MarAthi Govenirnent In 1 8C»5 at Kopargfioii 
in Ahmednagar, as many as 7000 Bhils wore killed by being thrown down wells. 
Mr. Sinclair, C.S,, in Ind. Ant. III. 189. The 1872 census returns show one Bhil in 
Kalidgi. If this is correct he was probably an otttsider. 

^The 1872 census returns show nine Bhils in KAuara, apparently a mistake 
(Collector, 17th June 1880), two in RatnAgiri, perhaps wandering beggars, and 
twenty-five in SAlsette, probably immigrant labourers. 

^ Among these may be noted, in west NAsik and north ThAna, the ThAkurs, 
KAtkaris, Konkanis, and VArlis, and in the south of Surat, DhondiAs, DublAs, 
ChodhrA^NAikAs, KoknAs, GAmins, MAngelAs, and KAthodiAs. 

•Tlie KAthiAwAr details are ; Sorath 32, JhAlAvAd 261, HAlAr 13, GohilvAd 174, 
Limbdi 74, and BhAvnagar 521 , total 1075. The Cutch total was 15^, and the Thar 
and PArkar total 10,541. The Sind details were Upper Sind Frontier 41, Shikarpur 
1790, Haidarabad 4498, and Kurrachoc 778, total 7107. (Compare Sir A. Burnes in 
Jour. E. G. Soc. IV, 100 ; Burton’s Sind, 320 ; and the Sind Gazetteer). A special 
inquiry, made through the kindness of Mr. E. C. K. Ollivant, C.S., Assistant Com- 
miMioner, Sind, shows that this return of Bhils is much too high. Except in Thar and 
there are very few Sind Bhils. All of them can be traced to MArwAr. Some 
in Thar are old settlers j the rest have come since the British conquest as oamp 
followers and wanderers. 

^Bid. Ant. in. 189. 8 Burnes in Jour. Koy. Geog. Soo. IV. 100. 

*Grahem*8 Bhil Tribes. Sir J. Malcolm (Central India, 1. 519) also quotes a 
traditimi that the Bhils were driven from their original seats in MArwAr and MewAr 
south to KhAndesh. 

B41l--a 
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within Khandesh limits by the pressure of Rajput and Musalmfin 
conquest in Gujarat and Malwa. But the position of the Bhils 
in Khfindesh, scattered in small numbers over almost the whole 
district, and gathered in strength among the south and west as well 
as along the northern hills, seems to show that, as is known to have 
been the case in Gujarat and Rajputana, the Khandesh Bhils wei'e 
driven from the plains by more powerful invaders and settlers. 
The close rosemblaiico in appearance, character, language, and 
customs between the Bhil of the plains and other low class villagers, 
would seem to show that the bulk of the people have a considerable 
strain of Bhil blood.^ On the other hand, the marked difference 
between the settled Bhil and the hill Bhil, as well as the marked 
variety among different tribes of hill Bhils, seem to show that the 
word Bhil, properly belonging to the people found by the early 
Arian conquerors and settlers in possession of Rajputana and 
Khandesh, was afterwards applied to all the lawless forest and hill 
tribes of those provinces, many of whom did not belong to the Bhil 
race. 2 

The Moghals (1000) found the Bhils hardworking and loyaJ 
subjects, and under tbe Moghals they seorn. to have continued quiet 
and orderly.'^ But during the eigliteenth century in the disturbances 
that marked the transfer of power from the Moghals to the Marath&s, 
they assorted their independence, and the Marathas, failing to 
bring them to order, treated thorn as outlaws, gave them neither 
encouragement nor protection, and allowed their lowest officers to take 
their lives without trial. A .Bliil caught in a disturbed part of the 
country w%as, without inquiry, flogged and hanged. Torture was freely 
used. Exposed to the sun, with his nose slit and his oars stripped 
from his head, the Bhil was burnt to death on the boated gun or in tho 
embraces of the red hot iron chair. From a high cliff near Antur 
hundreds were yearly hurled to destruction, and in the towns of 
Dharaugaon, Clmlisgaon, and Kopargaoii, large bodies of Bhils, 
assembled under a full promise of pardon, wore beheaded or blown 
from guns ; their women mutilated or smothered by smoke ; and their 
children dashed to death against the stones.* 

After an unsuetjessful attempt to bring them to order by force, 
the British adopted kindly measures in their dealings with the 
Bhils. By the personal influence of some of the early officers, 
Robertson, Ovans, and Outran), many Bhils, as members of a police 
corps and as husbandmen, settled to a regular orderly life. At the 
same time, though peace was established, and has since on the whole 


* Thougli isolated from the other people it cannot be proved that the origin of the 
Bhils in India is distinct from that of the common cultivators, I>r* J. Wilson*s 
Al^riginal IVibes, 3, 4. 

* The name Bhil is given to many who do not acknowledge it. Graham’s Bhil 
Tribes. Bishop Caldwell (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts. JI. 487) is of opinion thl^t the 
Bhil belongs to the family of races, who, like the Kolos and BiUitlials, entered 
from the north-east, 

* Captain Graham’s Bhil Tribes. Bom. Gov. SeL XXVI. 203, Abtil Faad (GladwinV 
Ain-i-Akbari, IL 54) says : ‘‘The husbandmen are dutiful subjects and very laborioiWii 
They are of the following tribes, Koony, Bheib, and Gownd,” 

* Dr. J. Wilson s Aboriginal Tribes, 4. 
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prevailed^ any slight disturbance has been enough to stir in some 
of the Bbil tribes the love of plunder and disorder.^ Even where 
he has given up disorderly habits the Bhil has made little advance 
in comfort or skill, Ignorance, carelessness, and love of liquor, have, 
especially in western Kliandosh, sunk many of them deep in debt to 
the astute Gujar Kunbis. The whole machinery of the law courts is 
worked by the Gujar to keep his debtors in his power, and in spite 
of the great rise in tlic value of their labour, the Bhils work on, 
except that they are fed between seed-time and harvest and are given 
an occasional turban or robe, little less poor and degraded than they 
were in former times of trouble and disoi-der. Even where he has not 
sunk to be a servant, as a small landholder, the BhiTs carelessness 
and want of skill prevent his suc^cess, and as a labourej*, though if 
he pleases he is a most efficiemt worker, his idleiu'ss and fitf illness 
stand in the way of his earning any considerable wage. 

Though found in small nmnbers in every part of tlic district, the 
bulk of the Bliil {3o])n]atioii belongs to the* western di.stri(,*ts. Of a 
total of 120,02(3 souls, (id, 791 oi* 53*00 per cent a,n‘ found in tho 
three western sub>divisi(Uis of Taloda, Piinpalner, and Nandurbar.- 

Klmndesli IBiils may convcniimt ly be. arranged under three 
groups : yJain Bhils, hill and foi'cst trib(‘s, and mixed tribes. The 
plain Bhils, the largest and most civilised class, found in stnall 
uumber.s in alinovst all the villages of central and south Khandosh, 
are known simply as Bhils, in contradistinction to the Tadvis and 
Nirdhis, the Khotils and Nahals of tho eastern Saipudas, and the 
P^vra Mathvadi and Gavit Jihils of the west. The forest and 
hill tribes are, in the Satpiuhis, the Bardas, Dhaukas, Dhorepis, 
Gavits, Khotils, Mathvadis, Mavchis, Nahals, 'oid A’arlis, and in 
the Sah3uidris, tho Dangchis. The mixed tribes are three, one 
the BhilaJas, half-Bhil half-ltajput or Kunbi, found in the eastern 
featpudas, and two half-Musalman half-Bhil, tlio Tadvis in the 
eastern Satpudas and the Nirdhis in the Satmalas in the south. 
The largo class of common or plain Bhils, and most of the wilder 
hill and forest tribes, are broken into an endless luimber of small 
clans, some of thorn, such as Pavar, Mali, Barda, Sonone,*^ Mori, 
Gaikwdd, fehindi, Jddav, Thakur, and Ahir, arising from a claim 
to a strain of non-Bhil blood; others, as Viighia and Ghania, 
t^en from the names of animals ; a third set, as Pipalsa, from 
^tlie names of trees; and a fourth, of miscelhvneous origin, from a 
^ forefether's name, a favourite settlement, or some private signal. 
As IS the case in Rajput clans, tho members of these sub-divisions 
are not allowed to intermarry. 

Bnii} difEer much in appearance. The typical Khandosh Bhil, 


'^me aotioo of tho chief Bhil riaingo is given below nndcr '* Hisfa.rv 
The are ^aloda 27,256, rimpalner 24,086, Nandnrbjlr ShfShAda 

Ph^lia 7122, Virdei 7091. AmaInGr .5003. Shinmr 


% I'lrnpalner 24,0b(}, NandurMr 17,548, ShjSh4.a 

l,8&2, Phylia, 71^ Virdel 7091, Amalner .5003, Shirjmr 4530, Erandol nm 
!md 1858, Nasirabad 1097, Bhusftval 9^ 


I’Aohora 3(^0, * 

P‘jaer 691, md Sftvda 628, 

to be a sub-division of the Sonone clan, and the two will nc 
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tlie wild woodsman of the S&tpudas, is dark, well-^madei active, 
and hardy, with hi^h cheek bones, wide nostrils, and in some cases 
coarse, almost African, features. These are no doubt stunted and 
degraded by want and ill health, and perhaps by intermarriage with 
older and lower tribes. Among the southern and western tribes, 
who probably more nearly represent the original type of Bhil, are 
many well-built and even some tall handsome men with regular 
features and wavy hair. The plain Bhils are scarcely to be 
distinguished from local low class Hindus.^ 

Except among some of the wilder hill tribes, who perhaps are 
improperly ranked among Bhils, the Bhils have no trace of a 
language different from that of the country where they are settled. 
According to the geographical position, Bhils speak the cognate 
dialects of Marathi, Gujarati, Rangdi, MevMi, Narmadi, and 
Rajpiitani. They have many peculiar teims, and, with some Prdkrit, 
use many Skythian words. There is no trace of any connexion 
with the tribes of south India.^ In Khandesh their dialect is a 
mixtui*e of Hindustani and Marathi with Gujardti endings. It varies 
considerably in different parts of the district and among differejgit 
tribes. The language of the plain Bliils differs little except in 
pronunciation from the Marathi spoken by the other peasantry, 
while the Akraui Pavras and western Bhils speak, among 
themselves, a dialect of Gujarati unintelligible to the plain Bhil of 
central and south Khandesh. 

Formerly most Bhils lived in hive-like huts, cresting the tops of • 
isolated hills, hastily put together to be crept into for a few weeks 
or months, and then left.^ ilost of them still live in thatched huts, 
jkopdaSy leaving them at once if disease breaks out, or if the hamlet is 
thought haunted or unlucky. A few have one-storied dwellings, the 
walls of unburnt bricks and the roof of mud with a small verandah in 
front, and divided inside into two or more rooms. Each household 
has as iiiai^y cups as it has members, one or more earthen, wooden, 
or metal platters, a large earthen or metal welter jug, and cooking 
utensils, and a wood or metal ladle ; a stone slab with roller and 
handmill, and a large knife for cutting vegetables ; a cot or two 
with bedding, a blanket, and a quilt made of pieces of clothes 
stitched one upon another ; a cow or buffalo, a few fowls, a small 
fishing net, and, now and then, a sword or matchlock with a bow 
and a good stock of arrows. 

The hill Bhil has seldom any clothing but a piece of cloth round 
his loins and their womeu a coarse tattered robe. The peasant Bhil 
wears a turban, a coat, and waVstctotb, and their women a robe with 
orw\\h.out a bodice. Both meu and womeu wear brasa or adver 
CaiTings, and when they can afford them, anhlets. 


' Captain Rose in Bom. Sel. XXVI. 226, Dr, J, Wilsou** Abongitiiiil Ttibeii, S ; 
Qrahain’s Bhil Tribes, Bom. Oov. Sel. XXVI, 204; and Mr, Siitcliir, iX S*# >|i InA 
Ant. IV. 336. 

*l>r. J, Wilson’s Aboriginal Tribes, 3. Mr. Sinclair (Ind, Aut. IV. 3J7) sayrttey 
have a peculiar vocabulary, but are shy of telling it. * ^ 

Hiraham’s Bhil Tribes, Bom* Gov. Sel XX vf. 204* 
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Peasant Bhils drink liqaor and eat millet bread, curry, curds, 
vegetables, fisb, and, when they can afford it, goat's flesh or mutton. 
Mountain Bhils are much less particular. They eat carrion, animals 
that have died a natural death, and probably in out-of-the-way 
places, the flesh of the cow.^ They feed on wild roots and fruits, 
and on all sorts of vermin and garbage. Excessively fond of 
^untry spirits, generally mo/ia, Bassia latifolia, and immoderate 
in their use, they sometimes, jxs in Akrani, distil them, and in 
other places buy them from the liquor-seller or smuggle them. The 
lowland Bhils give caste dinners at births, betrothals, marriages, 
and deaths. These dinners, generally cooked by the women, consist 
of rice, wheat bread, split pease, and grain, a few vegetables, and a 
dish of sugared milk. The men do not, like the higher castes, take 
off their upper garments when they dine. The food is seiwed in 
belbmetal dishes, four or five persons eating from the same dish. 
Children dine with the men, and women and grown girls after the 
men have dined. At these feasts they neither eat flesh nor drink 
liqaor, and, except at a death feast, they always end with singing. 
The monthly food expenses (jf a Bhil, his wife, and two children, 
vary from about eight to sixteen shillings.^ 

Thriftless, fond of sjnrits, and loathing steady work, the Bhil is 
simple, faithful, and honest. The women, who in former times went 
to battle sometimes using slings with gr*cat (dfect, have much influence 
over the men. Though shy and timid, they are kindly, intelligent, 
hardworking, and honest.® The Bhils are fond of amusement and 
excitement, hunting and fishing, })laying games of chance, telling 
stories, singing to the accompaniment of a six-stringed fiddle, chihir, 
and dancing. In a Bhil dance men and women, keeping time to the 
music with a double shuffle, bend backwards and forwards, wheeling 
round the players in an irregular circle. At these dances men, 
with much gesticulation and whooping, often dress themselves as 
women, as Gos^ivis, or as wild animals. Occasionally some of the 
dancers roll along the ground, join hands, and bound backwards and 
forwards keeping time to the music with a double shuffle or jigging 
movement of the feet. The musical instruments are, in the east of 
the 8dtpud4s, a drum, dhol^ and a bagpipe, pu r?*i. The drum, dhol^ is 
made of goat skin stretched over a hollow block of Pterocarpus 
marsupium, btjarsdl, wood. The bagpipe, pam, is a hollow pumpkin 
fixed on two hollow bamboos with lute-like holes, three in one and 
five in the other. To the end of the pipes is fastened a hollow bison 
or cow horn, and a hole is made in the nock of the pumpkin down 
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quite certain. Compare Ind. 
Akrim and Taloda Bhils eat onions and vegetables, ground fruits 
X»dra, rice, nnllet, and Indian millet. Mehvds Bhils oat hens.^ats harS* 
sheep, eggs, buffsloes, and fish, but not the flesh of horses, cows or bul^ks' nor do 
th6yWTap.n;owso^ws. Mod. MimlaMAr, 1876. 6nTanim!a 

of (Malcolm, II. 179) not only the flesh 

•’ inoli^j* two sher» of millet, Indian millet, or wheat flour, a dav 4d taM • 
i p«lye. Id.-, epiew |rf. ; total 7k (6 annw,). ' ’ * “y> ed. , 

‘“oBhil women a good chwacter for 
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wlticli the Bhil Wowb^ moving his fingers up and do\ra over the 
lute-holes, and making a sound curiously like the bagpipes. lu 
the west Satpudas they use a kettledrum, tur, beaten with sticks, 
and a tambourine, daf. 

In praying to Musalinan saints and to Khanderao, the Bhils often 
make small mud horses, and promise to give one of them to the 
shrine if their petition is heard. In common with Khandesh Kunbis/ 
they have an extreme reverence for the horse and dog. In many of 
their stories the chief event hangs on the help given by an enchanted 
horse. 

The Bhils have no temples. Over some of their most sacred 
images they raise open sheds ; but, in general, for a place of worship 
they choose some tree consecrated by a few large stones set on 
a mud terrace built round its root. They hold Benares sacred, 
and visit other regular Hindu shrines iucliiding Nasik and Jejuri. 
Their special place of pilgrimage is Hanmant Nilik^s V'“ikii,' a few 
miles south of Sangamner on the Poona road. The less wild Bhils 
have generally a Brahman who acts as a house priest, and is paid in 
money or clothes. ^ 

Their chief festivals arc Iloli (March - April), which they always 
celebrate with drunken orgies, and Dasra (Octol>er), when many 
of them go to the chief towms, and, in their otitskirts, sacrifice 
to Durga, a godde.s.s 'whom they at all times res})oct.‘ Strong 
believers in witchcraft, they have Barvas,*^ or hei*oditary sorcerers, 


^ A few miles south of Sangamner, by a pass called the Hanmant Ndik^s Vjldi, the 
road climbs a lofty plateau. Near the U»p, upon the ridge of a natural ti'apdyke* ft 
stone pillar cornineinorates the death of Hanmant Ndik, a local Hhil chief who mado 
war on the Moghals, or, according to another stf*ry, on the Peshwo. Their enemy 
came fighting about seventy miles from Poona, and the Bhils waited for them to pass. 
As Hanmant Ndik wuvs iHmding his bow, a trooper shot him in the breast mtb a 
matchlock ball. The wound was fatal, but as he fell ho loosed his shaft and killed 
the horseman. After the battle the Bhils brought Hanmant’s body, and buried it 
where the horseman had stood. Here all Bhils love to be buried, and once a year 
they come and slay cooks and drink deeply. The tomb is covered with little wooden 
logs and arms offered by wor6hip£>er8, who hope by Hanmant 's favour to cure an 
aiiiiig limb. Close by are two or three other tombs of the same sort, sc^uare plat- 
forms surmounted by little obelisks, and others more modest. Mr. Sinclair, C.S., in 
Iml Ant. V. S. 

- The Taloda and Akrdni Bhils have three holidays in the year, Fd^/^det;, DiPdii, 
and HoU, The first is celebrated in the rainy season, when the god Vjighittev, who 
has no form or 8t/>ne image, is W'orehipjped at the headman’s house. In honour of 
the god the headman offers a hon and distributes li(pxor. At Dlvdli (October) they 
worship the village god, and the holiday continues for three days. The headman 
distributes liquor. Except some who pretend to be inspired by the god they do 
not dance, A buffalo is killed, no work is allowed, and all busy themselves with 
playing on the small dniro, ffMlki. At IJoli time the headman distributes liquor and 
the merrymaking lasts for five days. 

^ BarvAs are itappoeed to liave the hereditary gift of inspiration. Their pwem 
are dormant till roused by music, and for this reason they have a class of musioiftitB 
connected with them, proficient in numerous songs in praise of the hill deities, When 
the recitation of these songs has excited them, the BarvAs begin to dance with frantic 
gestures, and, loosening their top knot, toss and whirl their heads with itronf convul- 
sions of the whole frame. In this state of phrenzy they utter oracles to which those 
vrho consult them carefully listen. The BarvAs arc of various castes, Brihmans, 
Dhobhis, HajAms, and other Hindus, and admit disciples. Besides as orades th^aot 
as physicians, and cure trifling complaints by herbs and other forest remedies. Wheii 
the disease is beyond the reach of tnoir skill, they attribute it to the evil iufiueiK)^ H 
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whom they consult on all occasions parti ciikrly when phuining 
some plunder raid, and whoso advice they almost always hdlow. 
Especially among the lower tribes very great attention is paid to 
omens. If a man lets fall his bread by accident, if a bird screams 
on the left, if a snake crosses the path and escapes, or if any one 
meets them and asks where they are going, there will b(} no sport; 
on the other hand, a bird screaming on the right, a dead snake, or a 
stranger passing without s])eaking, promise a successful day. If bad 
luck is persistent, the Bhils, saying * ndt laga,^ often make in the sand 
or dust of the road, an imago of a man or sometimes two images, ono 
of a man the other of a woman, and throwing straw or grass over 
them set fire to the heap, find beat the images with sticks amidst 
much abuse and uproar. This they call killing ba<l luck. 

The different classes of Bhils differ widely in customs. Among 
the wilder mountain Bhils the only ob.servances are at marriage 
and death, and they are of the sim|)lo8t. AV^itli the assent of tbo 
girrs father imirriages arc generally arranged off-hand by tho 
N^ik's prime minister, prmVuhiy fiml tlio (‘asie committee, princh. 
The aid of a Brahman or Bliat is not wanted ; a feast with plenty of 
drink completes the ceremony. Tho chief ami his minister get half 
a. crown each, and about il (Us. 12 as. S) arc spent on drinking 

and feasting. At deaths wild Bhils liave no special ceremonies. 
I'hey tfike the dead body, find bury or burn it as i.s most 
convenient. Over their chiefs they I’aise cairns or rude yhles of stones, 
and at certain times smear the top with oil, rod lead, find vermilion. 

The more civilised Bhils of tho plains liavo very eoin])leto 
birth, marriage, and death ceremonies, differing little in dc^tail 
from those practised by the higher classes of Hindus. At birth a 
midwife is employed, and bo/sides a bottle of licjuor, is paid two 
shillings if the child is a boy, and one shilling if it is a girl. 
For four days no one but the midwife tonclies the mother. Ou tho 
morning of the fifth day a party of women are called, and both 
mother and child are bathed in warm water. Ju.st outside of tho 
threshold of the hut, the mother cowdungs the ground and traces 
turmeric lines. In tbo middle of the drawing she places a lighted 
lamp, setting round it five flint stones corresponding to the number 
of days since the child was born. Round these pebbles she lays 
pieces of cocoa kernel, and over the whole sprinkles turmeric, millet, 
red powder, and liquor. The guest.s drop a few grains of millet 
over the mother and child, and they come back into the house. After 
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some witch, ddkMn, In each cases, it is their duty to find out the witch, and this 
they do by performing vaiious ceremonios, sojinetiraes by music and at other times 
by waving a bunch of poticock’s feathers round the patient’s head. In some cases an 
old woman is tixed on as the witch, and by beating, twisting, and other torture, forced 
to declare her name. They must know her name, her reason for troubling her victim 
JWd the terms on which she will be appeased. The Barvjis of the poorer Bhils differ 
in some respects from the rest. Beyond the clashing of stones they require no music 
to excite them. Hoviooa at^ required to i)orform daily ablutions in warm water for 
niim days, and to allow their hair to grow as long as possible. They then undergo a 
probation ; and if music does not stimulate them to a state of frenzy, they arc 
rojeoted as not being favoured by the gods with enough spiritual grace. Trans, Rov. 
Aa. »oc, 1 . 77. ^ 
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this the guests are feasted with wheat and rice bread, mutton, and 
liquor, and the whole night is spent in singing; smoking, an^d 
drinking. The lamp is allowed to burn for twenty-four hours.^ 

On the twelfth day a dish of boiled millet and split pulse is 
made ready. Some of it is laid on a brass platter in which are also 
placed twelve wheaten cakes and lighted lamps, corresponding with 
the number of days since the child^s birth. In another dish a lamp, 
drti, is set, 2 and along with the mother, women go in procession, 
singing and beating the drum, towards the nearest running water, 
where the mother arranges the twelve lamps. The cakes are placed 
in a line between the lamps, and a little of the boiled food is lai^ 
on each cake. The mother w'orships the water goddess, Jaldevta^, 
throws a little red lead, red powder, and some grains mixed with 
turmeric into the water and on the twelve lamps, and lighting 
a fire before the lamps, feeds it with oil. They then go home and 
feast on mixed rice and pulse and oil. 

Girls are generally married between twelve and sixteen, and 
boys between sixteen and twenty. But from their jx^ronts^ poverty 
both boys and girls often remain unmarried till they are over 
twenty. When a father can afford to marry his son he looks 
about for a suitable match. The girl must not be the boy's first 
cousin or belong to the same clan.® Suggestions of marriage come 
from the boy’s house and are taken by the boy’s relations to the 
girl’s father. When it is known that a favourable reply will be 
given, a formal proposal is made by tho boy’s father, or his nearest 
relation. When the affair is so far settled, tho nearest relations 
both men and women go to the girl’s house and there ask that the 
girl shall be given in marriage to their boy. If her father agrees, 
the girl is brought out and seated among the guests, and the boy’s 
father or his nearest relation offers her a packet of sweetmeats. 
This over, they dine together and the guests before leaving talk over 
the betrothal, and a day or two after, with the help of a Br&hman 
astrologer, the boy’s father fixes the betrothal day. 

On the betrothal day the astrologer, the boy, his father, and 
other relations, taking with them a robe, a bodice, and sweetmeats, 
go to the girTs house. After resting for a short time, the girl’s 
father calls a council, panch, and in their presence agrees to give 
his daughter in man-iage. The boy’s father then presents the girl 
with a robe and bodice. A married woman touches the girl’s brow with 
red powder and gives her some sweetmeats, blessing her and hoping 
that, like them, her life may bo sweet. The whole party then dri^ 


^ Paring these festivities men and women remain separate ; the men mtoking md 
drink^g in one place and the women singing and beating a small dnun, dhol, and 
drinking in another. 

^ Besides lie lamp, there is in the dish red lead, red powder, oocoanat, a mixture 
of fite different grains, and wet turmeric powder. 

» As among the Bajpats, two families of the same clan, Shindi, Barda, Pavir, and 
Kni, cannot intermarry. But maniage is allowed between members of the diBerani 
clans. Again there are minor sob-divisiotia such as Oiikwdr, Fipalsa, and Mdd, 
between which, as they are all of the same clan, marriage is not allowi^, Tho iliiastidA: 
whether the members of certain families may intermarry is ebeided W thi 
coundl, panch, 
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from funds supplied by a present of three shillings from each of the 
fathers. That evening the girPs father gives the guests a dinuei*, 
and no Kt morning the boy and his party go home. 

There is no fixed interval between the betrotlial and tlie 
marriage. It may be a mouth or it may bo years. When he is in 
a position to meet the maiTiagc expenses, the boy’s father sends 
word to the girl’s father that he is bringing the dowry, ghun^ or (/<;/. 
On arrival he and his company are given refreshments, and a council 
is called. The dowry, from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10- Rs. 20), is settled, and 
the aiuuunt laid before the couucnl in a metal plate. An unmarried 
woman of the girl\s family touches, with red powder, one of the rupees 
in the plate, and the brows of the boy and his ])arty. The girl is 
brought out and seated on the boy’s father’s lap, and the boy’s 
father, taking a rupee, places it inside the top of tluj folds of 
her robe. The council tbtui tell her to go into the bouse, and 
take two rupees from the plate, to buy li(|uor for the ovening’s 
enfertainmeot. The rest of th(ul(»wry is hamJed to the girl’s father. 
After a feast the evening ends with music and dancing. Next day 
the father, with a few fi’ionds, goes to the family j)rie.st, hhai, and 
lixes the maiTiage day. 

Next comes the turmeric, ha.hh\ ceremony, when turmeric, mixed 
with water, is rubbed on the boy’s body, and part of it, is taken, 
by a band of relations, to tlie girl’s house, and tliere rublaal over her. 
.After this, generally for about a fortuight , both the boyaml the girl 
are rubhi‘d morning and evcuiing witli turni(‘ric. At both their houses 
booths^ are built, and at the girl’s house an altar, //u A ///c, is raised. 

On the marriage day, an h(»ur or two before the time fixed for 
the ceremony, the boy, riding on horseback with a marriage 
ornament, hdaing, tied to bis turban, starts with a company of 
relations and friends. On the way he is taken to the temple of 
Maruti, closely followed by his sistc'r who walks behind him 
with a water jar, A:ara, in her bands in wliicdi five cojjjier coins 
have bi^en dropped. Halting at the t<uuplo all drink from a 
jar, ghada, of water, and one of their number tlie leader, vardhavaj 
is seated on a pony, or on a man’s shoulders, and taken to the gnrl’s 
house. Here he is feasted and his faee rublxMl with soot, hijifL 
(Joing back to his friends he washes his face, and about suns(?t the 
pj^ty goes to the girl’s house. As they dntw near, tJio l)oy is pelted 
with onions and fruit, and when he arrives a cocoanut or a piece 
of bread is waved round him and either daslied on the ground or 
thrown away. When he dismounts seven women stand before the 
booth with full water pots, lokUi into each of which the boy drops a 
copper. After this, one of the women waves a lighted lamp round 
hi? faco^ receiving from him tlie present of a piece of cloth, cholkhan. 
The boy then sits facing the ea«t. The Brahman priest sends 
for the gprl/’^ and, seating her face to face with the boy, passes a 
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yhe ^oth et the boy’s house is made of nine posts and that at the of twelve. 
, » la, oases the bridegroom himself goes, ^ 
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thread round them both, A coloured cloth is held between thein 
high enough to prevent their seeing each other. The girl^ joining 
her hands together, touches the cloth, and the boy from the other 
side clasps her hands with both of his. One of each party holds 
the boy and the girl round the waist, while the priest, standing on 
a raised platform, repeats marriage verses, and the guests throw 
grains of rice or millet over the heads of the couple. After a short 
time the priest claps his hands, the boy and girl throw garlands 
round each other’s necks, the cloth, is pulled aside, guns are fired, 
music played, and the guests move about congratulating each biter, 
Betelnut and leaves are distributed among the men, and turmeric 
and red powder among the women. The boy and the girl are seated 
on the altar ; the laps of five married women are filled with wheat, 
rice, dates, and betelnuts; and round the boy^s and girTs right 
wrists, yellow strings with a piece of turmeric are tied. The boy 
and girl then feed one another and the guests are feasted. After 
supper, sitting in small groups in and alx>ut the booth, the boy^s party 
on one side and the girl’s on the other, they pass their time in 
singing and drinking. ^ 

Next morning the boy and girl bathe, standing on low wooden 
stools, the women of the party all the time throwing water 
over them. Then comes the lap-filling, phalbhame, when the 
girl is given clothes and ornaments, and her lap is filled with 
wheat, rice, or millet, a piece of cx^coa kernel, dates, almonds, and 
betelnuts, and the parents and relations exchange presents of clothes 
and money. Then, with music, the boy’s mother and her relations 
and friends go in procession to the girPs house, walking on clothes 
spread on the ground. At the house they are rubbed with oil and 
bathed in warm water, and if the girl’s father can afford it, glass, 
bangles are put round the women’s wrists. Both boy and girl are then 
presented with clothes. During thi.s time, till the return procession, 
the^boy and girl amuse themselves, biting pieces of betel leaf or of 
cocoa kernel out of each other’s mouths, or searching for a betelnut 
hid in the other’s clothes. While the boy is at his house the girl-s 
father gives two dinners to his caste fellows and relations* After 
two or three days, a party from both families, taking the girl Ott 
horseback, go to the boys house, and on the following day the boy's 
father gives a dinner. After this the yellow threads are taken 
off the wrists and necks of both the boy and the girl, and thby 
are bathed to remove all traces of turmeric. In a poor family, |]|te 
ordinary marriage expenses amount, in the case of the bridegroom, tb 
£2 10s, (Rs. 25), and in the case of the bride, to £1 10», (Bs.l5). 

The Bhils allow and practise poly^my and widow marringf * 
When a man wishes to marry a widow he sends some of 
jEriends to urge his suit with the woman or with her parents and 
relations. If his proposals are accepted, the suitor takes to tW 
woman's house a robe and bodice, a be^ necklace, two 
some boiled peas, and sugar. The match is then settled; 
takes with him a few friends and the materials for a feaat, im4 
share the food with a party of the woman's relations* 
dresses herself in the clothes brought to her, and after 
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leave, site and her husband pass the night together. Next morning 
they start from the house before daybreak, and spend the whole of 
the day in the field, in some lonely place three or four miles from the 
village, their friends sending them food. These widow marriages 
are often preceded by an elopement, which, after the payment of a 
fee to the head of the community, is condoned by the parents and 
i*elations.^ 


When a Bhil is on the point of death, his relations distribute 
money among the poor in his name. When he dies the body is 
laid on a blanket or on a piece of cloth spread over a blanket. An 
earthen pot full of cold water is placed neai* the door of the house, 
and the body is brought out, held in a sitting position outside the door, 
and water poured over it. The old clothes are taken off, and tying 
a new piece of cloth round the loins, the body is laid on the bier and 
covered with a new white sheet leaving the face bare, and the head 
covered with a turban. Red powder, guldl, is sprinkled over the 
face, and some bread and cooked rice are tied together in a piece 
of cloth and placed on the bier. The body is then tied with a 
string to the bier, and carried to the burying ground on the 
shoulders of four near male relations. In front of them go the sons 
of the deceased, the chief mourner carrying fire in an earthen jar, and 
one of the others carrying an earthen jug full of water. Halfway to 
the grave, the bier is lowered, and some of the cooked food is laid near a 
bush. The bearers change places, and without further halt the body 
is carried to the burying ground. Here the bier is lowered and 
the raoumers help in digging a grave,^ long enough for the body, 
and to prevent it being opened by wild animals, about five or six feet 
deep. In this the body is laid, the head to the south and the arms 
stretched along either side. Cooked rice and bread are placed in the 
mouth, and the body is sprinkled wdth water. Before leaving the 
grave, the man who is last arranging the body, tears a small hole in 
the winding sheet. Then the whole party sit round the grave, .so far 
off that they cannot see the body, and the chief mourner throws 
a handful of earth on the corpse, and, all joining, cover the corpse 
with earth. When the body is covered they rise and fill the 
gi^ve, cutting a small trench round it. In this trench, beginning 
from the north, they pour water out of an earthen jug, and when the 
circkit of the grave is complete, drop the jug and break it to pieces. 
Tb^n the bier is turned upside down and burned, and the funeral party, 
gofeg to the nearest water, bathe and accompany the chief mourner to 
his house. In front of his house a fire is lit, and into it some womaii^s 
hair is dropped,* and each of the funeral party taking some nivi, Melia 
jaxadira<^hta, leaves, throws them on the fire, and passing his open 
through the smoke, rubs them over his fiice. The mourners 
after takingadraught of liquor, go to their homes. 


* L 86. 

ti^ad, or cover them with piles of stones when irravec 
WiWs Aboriginal Tribes, 4. ^ 

i imdly done. Mr. J, Pollen, C. 8. 

plain and B4tin4la Bliils, who invariably bury and nevei 
aesid* But the AkrMi and DAng Bhils, except in cases ^ malb 
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On the third day, one of the women of the mourning household 
rubs the right shoulders of the pall-bearers with oil, milk, and 
cowdung, and washes them with nhn twigs steeped in coW's 
urine. Then the four men bathe and are treated to a dinner. In 
the house the only sign of mourning is that every morning for five 
days the women wail for about a quarter of an hour. 

On the eleventh day the chief mourner goes to a river, and there 
has his head, beard, and face shaved, and bathes. Next he makes 
a dough cow, sprinkles it with red powder, and sotting it on a leaf 
plate, bows to it, and throws it into the water. He then bathes and 
goes home. 

Either on the twelfth or the forty -fifth day, a potter, KumhMr, 
is called and a seven-step hemp ladder, chodhvan, is set against 
the wall of the house that the soul of the dead may climb by 
it to heaven. I'hc priest sits at the foot of the ladder and chants 
a verso fi’OTii the Purans, and the string by which the ladder is 
fastened to the ground is burnt, and the ladder pulled down aud 
thrown away. ’'IMie spot where the ladder was tied is then spread 
with flour, and a, small jdate with a piece of bread and cooked rice 
is laid over it. In the plate is set a small water pot, and along- 
side of the water pot a lighted lamp covered by an empty bamboo 
basket with a cloth drawn over it. This day a grand dinner is 
prepared, and before beginning, five mouthfuls are burnt near the 
basket. burial rites for a Avoman are the same as those for 

a man. When a child dies its father carries the body in his arms 
and buries it, and on the seventh day a small dinner is given. 
In some rare cases the Bluls burn instead of burying their dead. 

They work as husbandmen and field labourers, sell grass and 
fuel, help the ordinary Kunbi landholder, and when they can get 
them, gather wax and honey. W ives help their husbands, and at 
harvest time, whole familic's leave their homes, and for three or four 
weeks work as reapers. For this they are paid in kind, generally 
earning enough to last them from one to two months. Bhils never 
leave Khandowsh in seandi of work. They sometimes change their 
village, but foi* the most part have lived for long in the same place. 
Their average monthly wages vary from Sir. to 16^. (Rs. 4-Rs. 8), 
In spite of their good wages all are very poor and usually in d^bt. 

The Bhils differ much in their religious beliefs and practices. 


pox, cliolcra, and leprosy, bum their dead. They have the ourious custom of 
carrying tlie deceased’s wife on his bier, and after going a little distance, or, ft* 
others say, after reacliing the burning ground, of getting her down. The wife breaks 
her necklace, and every one near lays a copper coin in the deceased’s mouth. The 
widow’s ornament's, if she has any, and the deceased’s clothes are burnt with him. 
His shoes and water pots are given to his sister’s son, but the other furniture is burnt 
with him. Though ho is generally, the son is not alwa;^sthe first to light the funeral 
pile. ITiesc wild JUiils have no fixed days for performing the after-death ceremoni^* 
When they can afford it, the chief mourner buys a hen, and |>utting it In a bai^et, 
takes it to the spot where the Mhar has thrown away the deceased’s ashas. Tlie par^ 
then bathe, bring the hen back with thorn, and drink. The widow’s hair is cht ; 
and the hen is cooked by her. The proceedings end by the gift Of a tuffian fcO tk# 
deceased’s or his sister’s son, Taloda Mamlatdar ( 1876 ). , ‘ 
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Some of the wildest tribes worship only the tiger god, vdyhdev ; 
most pay special revereuco to the mother, 7mta^ and to Mahddev ; 
while others worship the ordinary local Hindu godvS chiefly Bhairoba, 
Khandoba, Kanoba, the goddess Aibhavanimata, and Shitlam^ta 
the small-pox goddess, whom they invoke under various names. ^ 
Almost all worship the spirits of their ancestors and believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and omens.^ Their gods are stones smeared 
with red lead and oil. They generally worship them accompanied 
by their priests, the Kavals or Bhats. They first offer an animal 
and then liquor,^ and after lighting a fire, cast into it a little of the 
flesh and wine with some pulse. Kepeating a prayer they bow 
before the gods, and then partake of the flesh and liquor after 
giving the priest his share. 

Among the plain Bhils disputes arc generally settled by 
reference to a council, lumvli, Kach of the Avildcr mountain tribes 
has an hereditary chief, ndih, some of whom were formerly men 
of great powder, and were served by the Bliils with wonderful 
faithfulness. Each chief has an hereditary minister, pradhdn or 
chandkri, also a Bhil. As is the case with M liars and i\langs, Bhil 
organisation is by districits not by single villjiges. The district, 
partjanay consists of a given area or group of fi'om ten to twenty 
villages, and, as its hejidman, the ndih receives through his minister 
all requests for arbitration committees, panchs. All Bhils obey, 
or are supposed to obey, the ndih of their particular panjana. 
Difference of clan, which is a social rather than a political 
distinction, matters but little. A Mori Bhil will pay the same 
deference to a Gaikwad ndih as is paid by a Bhil of the Gaikwjtd clan. 
At all feasts and high coremoiiios the minister seats and arranges 
the guests and attends to their wants, and his wife to the wants of 
the women guests. The chief presides and leads the feast.^ 
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'Among their' minor deities are Kdli, Hatipava, VAghdeha Kunver, Hdlliindta, 
Khodiydlmdta, Devikdnail, Behyu Edji, CJliora Kaja, Hallam, Chaukondamdta, 
Haiunvanamata, Bhulhdimdta, Bhadribdiindta, and (Uiona. 

® Of the religion of the C^entral India Bhils, Sir J. Malcolm says (Central 
India, II. 181) : The essentials arc similar, but the forms different from the religion 
of other Hindus. Their ceremonies arc much united to propitiatory offerings and 
sacrifices to some of the Hindu minor infernal deities, but particularly to the goddess 
of small-pox. They also pay great reverence to Mahddev, Of the Bhil practice of 
walking over fire, Mr. Horst of the Trigonometrical Survey (lieport for lS7(>-77) gives 
the following account. Not believing that ceitain Bhil priests could make people 
Walk barefoot over fire, I sent for them. As it was not Noll time they consented to 
show the feat with great reluctance. Tliey dug a hole about four feet long and 
eighteen inches deep and half filled it with live coals. The })riest then muttered an 
incantation and fanned the coals till they were bright. He then offered a fowl and 
waved a naked sword six times over the fire, after which he desired a Bhil sitting by 
hhn to walk over the coals. Tliis the Bhil did, taking six deliberate steps, anti thrice 
»*epeating the operation. Trickery was suspected, but on his feet being examined, 
Jliey were not found the least burnt or blistered, A MusalmAn peon, a native of 
Oudh, "wm then asked to walk over the fire, which he did without tlie least hesitation, 
ns, he said, it was ehai'ined. Though he moved half a foot at a time, the flesh of his 
solo was not even singed. 

Th^ir rule about sacrifices is that Hatipava and VAghAcha Kunver should get 
a bullock, and tlie other deities a he-goat or a fowl, a cock for a god and a hen for a 

^ In Oontrj^ India the Bhil chiefs were called Tadvis. The people were devoted 
te tiiem andimplicit^^ obeyed their commands. (Malcolm, II, IbO). 
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The following are short sketches of some of the leading tribes, 
which, though commonly included under the general term Bhil, 
difiEer in many respects from the more orderly plain Bhils. 

NahXls, living chiefly on the north side of the S^tpudSs, bordering 
on Holkar’s Nimar and the towns of Balvadi, Pal^sner, and 
Sindva, and in smaller numbers in Chirmira and Virvada, are the 
most savage of the Bhils. Very dark, small, and harsh-featured, 
they wear brass eari’ings, and, as shoes, pieces of nilgai hide 
tied with strings.^ They live chiefly on roots, fruit, and berries, 
shun all intercourse, and lead an utterly savage existence. A few 
raise a little gmin among the ashes of burnt boughs or barter 
forest produce for cloth, but they are seldom seen beyond the 
limits of their native forests. Some of them are Musalmans ; * but 
most have no noticeable religion, neither worshipping Hindu idols 
nor following the Musalmdn creed. They have an hereditary 
headman, ndik. In 1823 the Nah^ls were in a disturbed state, and 
caused very great trouble.^ 

Khotils, niimberiiig 223 souls, dwell side by side with the NahAls 
along the south face of the Stitpudas, and are found in large number^ 
at Dhauli, Vaijapur, and in many of the Chopda and Shirpur villages. 
The Tadvis and people of Sdvda call all Bhils Khotils, But Khotils 
and NahAls are distinct classes, regarded by the pure Bhil as 
degraded, because they indulge in carrion, and do not hesitate to 
touch the dead body of the cow. The Khotils barter rams and 
wax for the produce of the plains. In their habits and customs 
the Nahals and Khotils are much alike. They are great huntsmen 
and very fond of liquor, drinking to excess especially at Holi 
(March -April) time. The day after Holi they set out hunting, 
and sweep the forests running down peafowl and junglefowl 
with great glee and wonderful success, and sometimes with the 
help of their dogs and arrows, bagging even a spotted deer or 
a blue bull. Many of them worship the tiger god and refuse to 
join in a tiger hunt. Their religious ceremonies are very simple 
requiring no Brahman. The child is named by its parents or 
tribesmen, and as it grows up follows in its parentis footsteps. 
If a boy, he joins his father in the chase, helps to catch fish and 
gather leaves, lac, honey, wild berries, and other forest produce, 
which are bartered with some shopkeeper in the plain for cash 
or credit. If a girl, she helps her mother in cooking and corn 
grinding. When the time for marriage comes, if old enough the 
lad himself, or if he is too young, his father, arranges with the girFs 
father for a certain price. The caste committee, panc/t, and the 
headman, ndiJe, arc asked to witness the agreement, and a day is 
fixed for the ceremony. The officiating priest, a Bhil by caste, 
known as Mdnkar or Chaudhri, is the Naik’s minister, pfadhdri. 
For his service he gets a turban or some other present, or a money 
fee of 26f. 6d. (Re. 1 as, 4). If the headman is present, he also is 

* " I.,....!- - KWi ' ' I ll 

'Thoir appearance is much against them, their features ai« even 
disagreeable than the Bhils, very dark and of a diminutive stature. Mir; ’ 

Kev. Rec. 208 of 1828, 1257. * Ind. Ant. IV. 8d9. 

® Mr. Giberne Collector of Khindesh, Rev, Kec. 208 of 1286* - 
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paid half a crown or three Bhillings. Af ter^ in the ordinary way, 
the bride and bridegroom have been rubbed with turmeric, on the 
auspicious evening the minister begins the ceremony by asking the 
bridegroom the name of his bride. He tells her name and ties his 
waistcloth or trousercloth to her gown, lugda. Then she is asked 
the bridegroom^s name, and after saying it, ties her robe to his. 
Thus tied together they turn seven times round, and the ceremony is 
complete, A feast, costing from 10^*. to £3 (Rs. 5-Rs. 30), follows, 
and the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law's hut where he lives 
from a week to three months or a year, and then takes the bride to 
his own dwelling. They bury their dead without form or ceremony, 
piling a few stones to mark the grave. Surnames common atnong 
the Nahals are Kalamba, Vddia, Pipria, and Chavania ; and among 
the Khotils, Ghartia, Takria, and Ghania. 

The Pdvrds, Varlis, and Dhankas or Dhankaurds, people the 
Akrani sub-division and parts of Taloda and Shdhada. PAviiis, 
numbering 3938 souls, are said to be Rajputs who were driven by 
the Udepur chiefs from their homes near the hill fort of Palagad.^ 
They come from the Mathvad state north of the Narbada and are 
often called Mathvadis.^ They are calh^d Pav ra Bhils, Pilvra Naiks, 
and Pdvra Kolis indifferently, but they are more like Konkan 
sea Kolis than Bhils. The Pavnls are usually short and slightly 
built. Their features, flatter than those of the ordinary Hindu, 
show intelligence and good nature. They have low round foreheads, 
wide nostrils, and thick lips, and wear their hair long and moustaches 
though they pluck out the beard. The women are stout and buxom, 
and when young, very comely, fair, and with expressive features. 
Their language is irregular, governed by few rules. Full of rolling 
vowels and diphthongs it is more like Gujarati than Marathi. It is 
never written, and they are always examined in court by interpreters.'* 
Their verb has no infinitive, and only two tenses, past and present. 
The other tenses are formed by the addition of an irregular verb. 
Though they have many words in common, the Pavras use h where 
the Virlis use p, and in words drawn from a foreign source, tho 
Pdvrds change 8 into a and sh into ha.^ 

A PAvra*s house is bettor built and more confortable than a 
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^ This fbooount of the PAvrAs is mainly compiled from an article by Lieut, liigby 
Bom. Geog. Soc. IX. 74-83. * Mr. Davidson, C.8. 

*lod. Ant. III. 260. I went into hi 8 hoii 80 =Moi toino ghorniiin goloi thoio. 

It will be observed that though the participle goloi approaches the MarAthi gelo, 
W jjhitire in na and the substantive verb thoio are more like GujarAti. 

* The following are a few of Mr. Rigby’s examples : 



Pa'viu. 

Va'WiI. 

Ba'tpuda Bhil, 

•' 'Boy. 

Bhuklo. 

HAp. 

Ghhora. 

HomvAr. 

Pih. 

Amho ek hAp JuUyo. 

Hs ghanpo nablo obhe. 
TasUkhAdOka. 

Phukhe. 

HAp. 

Poiro. 

HomvAr. 

Dih. 

Amho huve ohavihe. 

He bhftii kan^^l hoi. 

Ya ohAr khAde. 

Bhuklage. 

HAp. 

Jbeto. 

HoxnvAr. 

Hurig-. 

Ai hapo cbaviyo. 

Ai bhAri gharab mobo. 
Toro ohor toho. 
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Vdrli's. Instead of letting his cattle live in his liousOp the PSvra 
has usually two thatched huts of interlaced baniboos> one for hiJi 
family the other for his cattle. Grenerally scattered about in small 
groups, each forming a small fanning establishment, the houses are 
enclosed by a courtyard, on one side of which are arranged anumber 
of circular store houwses for grain, and a shed for the earthen water 
vessels which are always set on a raised bamboo frame. Under- 
neath this water-pot frame is usually a wooden trough with 
water for the goats and fowls. Mango and other trees are planted 
round the houses and along the divisions between fields, atixj ari& 
carefully protected by bamboo trellis work. The Piivras eat ohljr 
goats, sheep, and fowls. All smoke tobacco, but they never use 
opium, and very seldom hemp. Tlioiigli tliey drink a great quantity 
of moha liquor at their feasts and marriages, in ordinary life they 
are very temperate. The men wear a rod and wliite striped loincloth, 
larigotiy generally made at Jloshmal in Alcnini and costing from 
IhZ. to ivl. (2 annew- i (inn an) y and a shonldcTcloth. The women 
liave generally more clothes than the Varlis, but they do not think 
it any harm to go naked to the waist. .Like the Varlis, they w^ar 
brass rings on their logs, and massive necklaces of brass and 
pewter beads, silver armlets, and massive earrings two or three 
inches round. Tlio men also usually wear a pair of large silver 
earrings, with a square drop heavy enough to draw down the lobes. 
No children of either sex, however young, are allowed to go about 
without some clothes. Distinguished from the and the low- 

land Bhils by their better condition, their agricultural habits, and 
their language, the Pdvras deny that they are Bhils and consider 
the name a reproach. 

Though shy of strangers, when their confidence is gained, they 
are cheerful, frank, and talkative; they aro very honest and 
hardworking, and full trust may be placed on their word. They 
are very fond of their country and seldom leave it,^ Affrays, 
chiefly boundary disputes, now and then occur between the people 
of different villages, but robbery is almost unknown. They are 
very hospitable among theinsolves, their women and children 
constantly visiting from bouse to house, and some of their 
headmen spending their whole store of grain in entertaining 
guests. Passionately fond of music and dancing, their chief 
musical instruments are a two-stringed fiddle, runthi, an 
instrument like the bagpipe without the bag, pavlu, a bamboo fifCj 
pdviy a large drum, mandol, and a small drum, dhol. Their musjp 
is neither harsh nor untuneful, and is superior to any heard in the 
plains. In their dances, about fifty men and women pass in' a large 
circle round the musicians, gradually becoming more excited as thi 
music grows louder and quicker. Some of the men flourish drawn 
swords, and, at intervals, all raise a loud shout and turn sharply 


' AyoungPdvra peaaant, who was hound over to jrive evidonee at MAl^igaoii in 
a homicide case, went home, and having spoken of his dread ol the i^|kl*0aol^g 
journey, immediately committed suicide. Lieut. Bigby (1849) itx Trans. ' 
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round facing outwards. The bulk are husbandinon, many of them very 
skilled. 1 hey are much attached to their land and fond of adoriiJng 
their homesteads with groves of mangoes and chdroU trees. Some 
are carpenters and blackamitlis, ]}ut none barbers or shoemakers. 
Each man is his own barber^ and each family irjakcs its own field 
tools and basketwork. Except for their shoes which they bi*ing 
from Kiiknrmunda, and their silver and brass oniaments wliicli are 
made by Hindu workmen of Roshmab they have little need of 
foreign craftsmen. The women never work in the fields. Their only 
outdoor work ist gathering moha flowers and chdroli nuts. 

Their religion is simjdo, Tliey have neither priests^ tomploSj 
nor idols. They worship a supremo creator, hhayvduj and strive to 
please him with sacrifices and offerings. In the forest near each 
village is a sacred tree, round which, before harvest, the villagers 
meet and prostrate thcinselvos ladbrii the risingsnn, offer corn, and 
sacrifice goats and fowls. The deity to whom tliose offerings are 
made is called Biiva Kumba. Ilis wife, Iblni Kajhal, has also, not far 
from her husbaiuRB, a sacred tree to wliich offen-ings are made. They 
worship the tiger god, vdghdvv^ ])ut only to pro|)itia.te it and prevent 
it attacking their cattle, or when it has ca.rried off any of their 
people. Though they acknowledge no household or village deities and 
reverence no rivers or fire, they are very su])erstitioiis, bedieving 
in witchcraft and sorcery. Before tlui British rule, many an old 
woman had her nose slit under the siis]>icion of being a witch, 
diikhin, the idea being that the loss of the nose destroys all power to 
work evil. A belief in omens is common. Odd ninnbors are lucky, 
but to see a black bird, (tailed is jnost ill-ornenod. At the 
beginning of any undertaking tluy cast omens with a})ow and arrows. 
They salute friends by taking the two hands of the person saluted, 
and saying bhuj, hht^j) that is worship. 

No ceremonies take place at birth. The child is named on the 
fifth or twelfth day, and for seven or eight days its mother is 
considered unclean. The father, mother, or oldest member of tlio 
family call the child whatever they please. They have no names 
derived from gods or religion, and no surnames. Bliutia, Eatti’ia, 
and Maugtia are some of their male names, and Jutni, Guri, Jbidol, 
and Chinki, some of the female names. 

The mamago ceremony is never performed till both the 
bride and bridegroom are of age,^ and the young men care 
generally allowed to choose for themselves.^ Though she is generally 
younger, cases are not rare when the wife is older than the 
husband. The youth, or his hither, gives the bride about 
£4 (Rs. 4c), but if poor and unable to pay the fixed amount, 
the youth gives his bullocks to the bride’s father. If poorer still, 
be binds himself to serve his future father-in-law for a period of 
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' Lieut* Rigby (1B49) in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. IX. 77. At present (1876) the 
nop marry tlieir sons at ten or twelve. 

* X4tsr (1876) accounts would seem to show that relations look out for a wife. 

^ Of th$i^ £2 wore for the bride, I2s, or 14s. for the bridegroom, the rest for her 
Of late the sum has been increased to £11 (Rs. 110), the bride and bridegroom 
the same as before, and the increased balance going to the bride's father* 
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eight or ten years^ becoming what is termed the house son-in-law, 
ghorjdvdif the Gujarati gharjavidi, During this period the youth 
lives with the girPs family and is generally married to her when 
half the term agreed to is over. Marriages^ are held only during 
FJidlgun (March) and VaisJidhh (May). The father of the youth 
first demands the girl of her father ; if he agrees, the price demanded 
is paid, and the dija ceremony is over. The bridegroom^s wedding 
garments consist of a waistcloth/ about eight or ten cubits long 
and costing from 2/?. to (Ee. 1 -Es. 5) ; a turban from 2s. to 4^. 
(Ee. 1 - Es. 2) ; a shoulder cloth, ^ jotha ; a long cloak; and a head* 
cloth. He wears two silver bracelets, six or eight rings on the right 
hand, and some rings in the earlobes. The brido^s clothes, 
provided by her father, consist of a robe, luff da, costing from 4^?. to 
lO^. (Es. 2-Es, 5), and a bodice, kdcholi. She Wears tin bracelets. 
The usual ceremonies begin by the boy’s father taking a liquor jar 
t<^ the girl’s house and sprinkling some of its contents on the floor ; 
the eldest man in the village is then asked to perform worship, puja, 
with the liquor, for which he receives anva). Offerings of 

rice and hodra liquor are then made to their deity Bava Kumba. 
The next day the bride and bridogi'ooin are covered with turmeric, 
and the latter, clad in his wedding garments, goes in procession, 
with music and dancing, to demand the bride of her parents.^ She 
is then brought out and seated m^ar her liusband and while women 
chant marriage songs,® tho uiarriod ])air are, with dancing and music, 
raised on the shouldors of their friends. Then, with no stint of 
liquor, the bride’s parents give a feast to the whole company, and 
after the feast, all go in procession to the house of the bridegroom 
and are entertained there for two days. After this the newly 


* Later (1876) accounts show that this rule is not always kept. 

® The waistcloth is tie<l roiinU the waist after passing one end of it round the 
shoulder after the fasliion of women. 

^ The shoulder cloth is either placed well folded on the shoulder or woni so as to 
cover the hack. 

* Lieut. Kighy in Trans. Bom. O cog. Soc. IX. 78. Later (1876) accounts differ in 
several of the details. Ac<;ording to them, on the day before marriage, all the 
bridegroom’s relations go <lancing to the bride’s village and stop there for the night, 
perform religious ceremonies next morning, and thtm, one of them carrying the 
bride on his waist, they come to the briilegroom’s village to y>erform the manlage 
ceremonies, which generally take jdace in the aftenioon. First they worsliro 
Kliandoba, wh<) is represented by a heap of rice with two pioe on it. The couple 
is then seated on a stool, the ends of their garments are tied together, and they 
throw rice on eaidi other. When this is done, it is a custom wdth some families to 
take the pair on their shoulders and dance. 

^ due of their marriage songs runs : Bdva Kumba RAni Kajhal sage viha^ Bola 
doline gida gate viha ; llAvat Kumbi sage rod dangro, Hilni Kajhal sage vSha , 
radauna ; Sarahi chulis penhe dekhne jai viha : that is, ‘ How beautiful is thO 
marriage of BAva Kumba and Iblni Kajhal. It is celebrated with .^^i/ngs and mirthful 
music. RAvat Kumba api)ears like a valiant warrior. RAni Kajhal appears beautiful 
to the beholder. Let us rieck ourselves gaily and go to the marriage.’ Another runs j 
Runga devino viha, Saola rAngo rAni haola iiidro viha; Yu lago haola rAni lage 
bhud, RAni Kajhal lage babi ; RAna Kumbha lages bhAi, Bohare ditgar viha hate 
dhuma vigvari ; RAna janu viha bhud lage chovar udle chohor ; that is, * TO© 
goddess of the woods is about to be married, RAna f*Saola and RAni Haola ar© . 
about to be united. 8he is the sister of the wood goddess, she is the sistor-in^lAW 
of RAni Kajhal, she is the sister of RAvat Kumba. A marriage is being celebrated in 
the great mountains ; anoint the happy couple with turmeric ; let the sisie*^ as at A 
royal marriage, scatter the sacred powder and wave the fan above them*^ 

Bom. Ueog. Soc. IX. 78, 
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married couple are loffc together for five days. On the sixth the 
bride’s father takes the girl home and gives an entertainment 
to the whole village. Two days after, the bridegroom, with his 
friends, goes to his father-in-law’s house, and presenting him 
with a liquor jar, demands his bride and escorts her home. When 
he leaves, the bridegroom gives the headman of the girl’s village 
and of each village through which the procession passes, 

(1 anna). Simple fornication botwocn an nnrnarried couple is 
punished by a small fine, and it is not uncommon for a girl to be the 
mother of one or two children before her marriage. No marriage 
ceremony is performed in such cases. Slio is merely given to the 
father of her children after ho has paid the regular caste fine, 
Thoxigh the girl is not fined, she foregoes by such a marriage all the 
privileges of a regularly married woman. 

Widow marriage is allowed; but if the wuh»w has no son, her 
father-in-law docs not, as a rule, give her the clothes provided for 
her by her deceased husband. Her children, if young, accompany 
her; but return to their faiher’s house on coming of age, unless, 
which generally happens, the second husband keeps them with 
himself. Polygamy is common, and those who can atford it have 
three or four wives. 

Except lepers, persons who have died of cholera and small -pox, 
women dying in child-birth, and children under two or throe months 
who, as a rule, arc buried, the Pavras cither burn or bury their dead. 
So great is their aversion to a leper tliat, when living, he is kept in a 
distant cottage, and when dead, is buried by a Miiar untouched by a 
Pavra, In ordinary funerals a party of (hem carry the corpse. A 
rupee, or, if the family be pool*, a pice is placed in the deceased’s 
mouth, a little rice, turmeric, and red powder, /I'ula l, are rubbed on the 
forehead, and his sword^ and bows and ari’ows are placed in the bier by 
his side. With the sound of drums and music tlie body is carried to 
the burying or burning ground, 1’he widow wears good clothes on 
the day of her husband’s death, cooks rioo in an earthen ])ot, and after 
the corpse is carried away, breaks the pot outside the house door, and 
follows the burial party dressed in now clothes. On licr return, she 
puts on her old clothes, and unless she wishes to marry, never again 
wears gay clothes or ornaments. All the furniture of the deceased, 
dishes, cots, and pots except drinking pots, is buried or burnt 
with him. If the dead did not own these articles, they are bought 
and laid by his side. His silver ornaments are also sometimes burnt. 
But shoes, cows, and money are given to his sister’s son, bhdeha. 
On the return of the funeral party, some drink, and all bathe. On 
the eighth day after death, friends and relations meet at the house 
of the deceased and drink a jar of liquor. Though the death is not 
i considered to have made the family impure, they perform ceremonies 

I on the twelfth day after death. The ground is smeared with 
cowdung, leaf plates are spread, straws are laid to represent the 
dead inatt’e forefathers, liquor is sprinkled on the ground, and a 


^ aad rupee or pice placed iu his mouth go to the Mdugs ortho 

(husieiana. 
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dinner of rice, or mixed rice and pulse, is given to the caste-fellows^ 
On that day they drink, but do not dance. It is not obligatory to 
perform these ceremonies on the twelfth day; if that day does not 
suit, they can be performed on any day within the month. Till 
these ceremonies are over, the nearest relations do not wear turbans. 
Like other Bliils, Pdvras leave a house in which two or three deaths 
have taken place. 

Pavras have three chief holidays, Indraja, Dlvdli, and Shimga or 
JIolL Indraja, apparently in honour of Indra, is held only when thp 
year is good or when a vow has to bo discharged. It is celebrated 
on any Sunday, Wednesday, or other lucky day between Basra &,nd 
BivdH, Its cliief ceremony consists in planting a hadamh, Nauclea 
parvi folia, branch in front of a landlord’s, -/a/nn/cZaP 5, house, so as 
to remain onej cubit underground and a man's height above. The 
branch is nibbed with vermilion and worship begins at midnight. A 
goat and hen arc killed and offered, and dancing is kept up till 
daybreak. Next morning at about ten they pull up the branch 
and th?*ow it into some neighbouring river or pond. On returning 
they drink and dance, and eat the goat and hen offered overnight. 

D/caW, sometimos called is a yearly festival celebrated 

in the month of l^osh (January) on different dates in different 
villages, so as to last on the whole for nearly a month. Pour or 
live stones are brought from a neighbouring river and placed outside 
the village, but within the limits of the village lauds. They are then 
painted red, and next day at noon worship begins. Liquor is sprinkled 
on the ground and freely drunk, and goats and hens are killed, 
.Dancing begins at nightfall. Two men, holding two lighted bamboo 
sticks, go from house to house followed by the villagers. Every 
housewife comes out with alighted lamp in her hand, waves it before 
them, spots thedv foreheads with lamp oil, and gives them drink. 
After dancing for a few minutes, the procession passes to another 
house and there go through the same routine. Next day they feed, 
their bullocks with Indian millet, rice, bcuiti, and pardl, and give 
them drink. 

Shimga or JToU takes place, ns (dsowhore, on the fifteenth of the 
bright half of Fhdhjun (March). Immense crowds moot at Dhodgaon, 
the central village and police liead- quarters of the Akrani territory, 
A pit- is dug, and a wooden rod thrust into it and lighted about 
ten or eleven at night. Every one present brings a piece of bread, 
some rice, and a co(dv. Portions of these are thrown into the fire, 
and the rest is handed round among friends. Then, with the help 
of an occasional draught, they dance till dawn, . ' 

In each village the oldest man is looked up to.a« the chief of the 
community and invested with a sort of patriarchal authority. Simple 
fornication between an nnmarried couple is punished hy a small fine, 
and adultery by paying the injured husband his marriage expens^S^V 
Varlis,^ like Pavr&, found only in the mountainous tract tbftt 


* Fnari I.icut, Kigby’s article on Uio S^ltpuda Mcuiitain*. Tr^na. fieogw 8^/ 
l.X, 74*83. ' ' ' ' 
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Btretches about thirty miles west of Akrani, differ f^eatly from 
them in appearance. They are tall and da,rkj very slim but well 
made, with features somewhat negro in type. They wear no head- 
dress, but parting their hair in the middle let it flow loosely over 
their shoulders. Their W{)ii](3u usually go naked to the waist. On 
both legs, from the ankle half way up the calf, they wear tiers of 
massive brass rings, fitted so tight as to cause the flesh to 
shrink. These rings are never taken off, and are buried with the 
wearers. Though many of their words are the same as those used by 
P^-vrfe, there is much difference both in pronunciation and grammar, 
their language being more like Gujardti than the l\avras\ Living 
in houses ineauer and h^ss confortable than the T^wras^, they eat all 
kinds of animals, excepi< dogs, cats, and tigers, Tliey lead a ])astoral 
life, growing little corn and having large herds of cattle, the 
milking of whicli is the women’s chief ocenpaf ion. Tliey are very 
unwilling to part with their cows, but Imdy disjmse of their bullocks 
as they seldom use the plougli, doiug most of their tillage with liand 
tools. Their birth and death customs are the same as those of the 
Pavras’, and the only dilTereuco in tluur marriage customs is that, 
among them, inarriagc takes [>lacc^ during any mouth of the year. 
They have no distinct ion of caste or seel, nor have t hey any priest, 
(jwu. As among the Pjivius, tlie oldest man of (»a>(*h village acts as 
chief of the community and is invested with a s<:>rt of jiatriarehal 
authority. 

MAvcrii,^ Mauohi, or GavitBiiils, numbering 154, dwell here and 
there under the sluulow of Tiiranuuil, ami along the liills towards 
Hlialukla and Shirpur. Though numerous iu Naiidurliar and Navapur, 
they are chiefly found in the high western Pimpalnor plateaus, 
Hather tall and fair, they are, perhaps from tlie iin heal tin ness of the 
country, weaker in body than the Akraui lYivnis. They constantly 
cliangc their huts ajid move about, 44iey eat- beef. They are a 
timid, inoffensive, quiet, and well-behaved pc‘ 0 ))le, rather given to 
drink, and especially the wilder ones, truthful. Tlu'y are very 
ignorant and superstitious, tracing all disasters to the iiilluenco 
of witches. Their commonc^st crime is the miu-dor of old women 
supposed to bo witches. Par hiss industrious than the Piivras, 
they are greater dnuikards and very fond of finery. They seldom 
enter Government service. Mainly cultivatoi-s some have of kite 
taken to carting in Pimpalnor. They worship Astamba, Gavli, 
Vaghdov, and Parmeshvar. A bridegroom lias often to serve his 
fatlior-in-law for a term of years. Five years is the usual period, 
but credit is often given and the girl allowed to live with her 
husband before the full term is over. Among the Mavchis, as 
among the Nahals and KUotils, the marriage tic is loose, find a 
woman may leave her husband and marry another for compara- 
tively triiHal reasons. The caste committee, pan(‘A, usually awards 
compensation, bat cases are not rare when the husband does 
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The ^4vohis are akin to the SahyAdri Kolis, and derive their name, perhaps, 
ft contraction of MAvalAchc, men of the sunset, MAval or sunset being a term 
JPpiW in Several parts of the Deccan to the highlands which form its western horizon, 
w* Sinclair, O.S„ in In4. Ant. HI. 187, and IV. 338. 
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not think it worth his while to apply to the committee, and comforts 
himself with another wife* In such cases infants generally go with 
their mother, and grown-np children remain with their father. They 
bury their dead, and often lay the doc*eased^s personal property in 
the gmve with him. Though rude they are an improvable class. 

Mathvadis, also called PanAkis/ are found in the north of 
Taloda, in the Satpiida Bhil villages, and in the trans-Narbada 
state of Mathvad from which they take their name, and from which 
they are said to have come to the Satpudas before the British 
conquest of Khandt^sh. Of ordinaiy size, they are gene^rally dark 
with I’ound faces. They allow their hair to grow but shave their 
beards. Tliough at home they still speak Mathvadi, a mixture 
of Gujarati and Kangdi Nemadi, with outsider's they talk in a 
language which seems to be a mixture of Gujarati, Nemadi, and 
Urdu. Formerly they dressed in Gujarat fashion, but they have 
now taken to the Bhil l<.>incloth, l(mgofi, a turban or head^ 
kerchief, rnvuil, and a piece of linen covering the chest. At 
marriages they wear silk-bordered waistcloths. Their women wear 
the robe, mdi. The men^‘< ornaments are small silver earrings and 
the women \s tin rings and silver bracelets. Brass noserings and 
round silver anklet.s are used only by the rich. I'heir food is rice, 
millet, 7 idgh\ and hhddli ; the Hcvsh of sheep, deer, and hens, but 
never of bullocks or buffaloes. Husbandry is their chief occupation. 
The few non-cultivators graze cattle and sell grass and fuel, and their 
women gather chdmli, Buchanania latifolia, nuts. Their houses, 
which they share with their cattle and change once every three 
years, are generally grass huts with bamboo partitions. The well* 
to-do use brass vessels, but most of them have only earthen pots, 
^Jliey keep cows, buffaloes, sheep, hens, and bullocks for 8alo» 
They worship Vaglidev and the river Narbaihi. They have no 
priests. Their chief festivals art^ the thirtieth, arndvfUya, of Ashddh 
(eTuly-August), Shtrnga or Holi (March -April), and iJivdli (October), 
when they eat and drink freely and always end witli a danjc^« 
After the formal demand, radgni, the betrothal of a girl takes 
place generally at the ago of twelve, and she is married about a year 
later. The bride’s father gets £6 (Ks. (50), besides clothes and 
ornaments for the bride. They have the I’egular Knnbi marriage 
ceremoni(?s, tying tlio knot, and joining hands and walking round, 
chavri hhavri. There is no officiating priest. They bum tbeir dead 
except young children whom they bury. With the deceased, his 
clothes and ornaments are carried to the burning ground Where 
the Mhdr takes them away. The deceaaed^s widow follows her 
husband’s corpse as far as the village limits. As on marrh^ 
occawsions, caste people are invited and liquor drunk. Ihougb tb^ 
have special headmen, mahdjana, disputes are generally settled bjjr 
some old men. If the accused is found g«iilty, the punisbineni A 
generally a fine in the form of a compulsory caste entertainments^ - v 

Bardas and Dorbpis, living in the hills to the north-west aboihi 1 
Aknini and Dhedgaon, are despised on account of tbeir sltiU m 


» Kcv. Ee<?. 208 of 1828 , 1261 . 
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ba^ket-weaving and cultivation. Though they are generally m 
classed, the Dorepis do not call themselves Bhils. A poor timid 
race they are very scantily clothed, and, avoiding other people, 
generally build a nest of huts on a rising ^oiind about two miles 
from the main village. They bold in point of respectability a y>osition 
between the Ktinbi and the ordinary Bhil. With no attachment 
to any particular place thf 3 y move from one villag^e to another, 
but seldom leave the district. Such skilful cultivators are they 
that the village headmen, are always anxious to encourage 

them to settle.^ 

DANacHis, or DAng Bhils, living l)olow the Sahyiidris, are the 
most uncivilised of all tlic wild tribes, stunted in body by their 
drunken dissolute life, and dulled in mind by hardshi])s and l)itter 
]:x)verty. They arc very dii'ty fi'cdors, (‘ating monkeys, rats, and all 
small vermin, not to mention cattle killed by tigers or tliemselvi^s. 
Even on gi^and occasions their dress is only a loincloth, and 

a wisp of rag round the liead. Tiny always carry mat(n*ials foi* 
producing fire, a Hint and steiH aiul some silk cotton in a small gourd 
hung round the waist by a strong thin (*ord. '^I'liey hHV(‘ a very high 
ideaof their dignity as Hajiis and ibijas^ kith and kiti. 'ilie Konkanis 
and Vdrlis are not above hel])ing about cafnp and canydug loads. 
But the Bhil Rajds never condescend to such work, til only for their 
subjects^ and wlum they are not resting or idlijig, wander about 
With bows and arrows in search of such small gatne as i^eacocks and 
hares. 'ITioroughly unwilling t<3 work tiny do very little (niltivati<»n, 
and live on the .share th(‘y take of the luu-vests of their so-called 
ryots the ICoukanis and Varlis. They hold tlie tiger sacred and 
worship VAghdev.^ 

Besides these tribes, which, in spite of their differences, are 
generally included under the term Bhil, there are three mixed 
classes, one the Bbilabis, lialf-Bhils and ljalf-l{aj]>uts or Kunbis, 
and two, Todvis and Ninlliis, half-Musalmaii kulf-lRnl. 

Bhilai, As, found at Dlundi, Vaijapur, and Cliirmira, and north 
and east of Khandesh, in Nirnar and tht' Satpuda hills, claim t;o 
be Tilole Kunbia. But, as their name shows, they are geiUTally 
supposed to be partly of Bliil descent/'^ 'Ilu'V are sinall, sturdy, 
and well-featured. In addition to the loincloth, huhjofi, for 
wearing which acconling to their story tluy wen> uickuamed 
Bhil414s, they sometiTnes wi^ar a waistcloth or troust^rs, and alwjiys 
carry a long white shenst worn as an outer robt‘» Their turbans, 
in, arc generally worn with a point in front, and 
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^ Bev. Bee. 208 of 182B, 1259. " Mr. T. B. Fry, Asst. Conservator of Forests. 

, In Ceatml IndiA the BhilnUdB are half Kajrmts. The chiefs of the Bhils in the 
moufttaitts at^ almost all BhiUhis. Malcolm’s Central India, 11. 155. The 
^j^w.MA*idhita, an island in the Nar])ada about sixty four miles north of Bhusilval, 
aBhilAla ohioC elaitnirm deseent from a Chohdn Rajput Bharatsing who is said 
to token the ialand m>ma Bhil chief in 1105. The Central Trovinco BhiUlas 
/ ^ descended of Rajputs with Bhils and take the name of the 

^ Whieli they trace their origin. Central Province Gazetteer, 2.58, 

; AjMdetant Con Khindesh^ believes them to ‘<the descendants 

cultivators of the rich B^tpuda valleys who in some way got 
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tliose who can afford it wear plain ailver bmcelets. They speak 
Nimdr Bat^ a mixture of Hindi and Mardthi. They are hard;^ 
working, but judging from their poverty, unskilled husbandmen^^ 
In religion they are Hindus, but are not particular about tht? 
presence or service of a Brahman. They name their omi children 
and have no i>articuhjLr birth cercmoTiies. They celebrate their' 
marriages at sundown, one of the caste being set to watch* As tho 
sun disappears the watchman daps his hands, atidthe young women 
of both the bride and bridegroorrds families fasten the bridegroom^s 
waistcloth to the l)ri(le’.s gown, liufda. Presents are made and a 
feast to the panch follows. Tho wedding costs each family from 
£2 to £5 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 50). They have no headman.^ 

Musalman Hiiils arc of two classes, Tadvis and Nirdhis, 
Tadvis live ehi('fiy in the villages at the foot of tl»<^ Sfitpuda hills 
from Asirghad to Clio])da/^ and Nirdliis along tho base of the 
Satmala range in the Jamner and Ihidiora sub-divisions. The 
Tadvis are said to be ihe dt‘scendauts of Bliil women* and Musalrniin 
men, and to date from the Eni])<n*or Aurangzeh's reign (1058-1707). 
In appearance they nri.‘ tall and well made, and wluui well fed, grow 
into tine mcui. Many an^ fairer and much better featured than pure 
Bhils, They wc^ar earrings and many dress like ordinary Khandosh 
cultivators, the better-to-do inclining to the dress of the Musalrnan 
sipdhi. They wear the sAvord and matchlock, seldoru the 1 'k>w. 
Like other Khandesh Mnsalmans tliey arc lazy and poverty-stricken, 
and dislike hard work. To the ilusalmari fault of laziness they add 
the A'ices of a quarrelsome and vindictive tempei', and a great 
fondness for liquor.*^ They rnaka^ ,irood soldiers and constables, but 
are po(3r cultivatfjrs, generally living l)y Avood and giws cutting* 
Their Avoiiien and girls help l>y carrying loads of AAa>od andbambooiS. 
Their religious Ijeliefs, as Avell as their manners and ciistoTiis, are 
like those of other Khandesh Musaliiuins. At the same time, like 
other Hindu convcTts, they have a deep regard for ocuiaiu Hindtl 
deities. Aiiiong these tlie Adavad Tadvis hold in reverence Manabai, 
a goddess in Avhosc honour a shrine has been raised, in a deep 
gorge, near the desruted village of Manapur, about five milea 
from Adgjori in yaval. The. hhi attends their weddings wbmh 
cost from £l 1(M, to tI5 (Rs, 15- Rs. 150). The village moneylender 
freely advances tliein funds taking payment in wood or money* All 
are, in name, subordinate to hereditary chiefs, such as Rahim Kbdn of 
Adgaon the head of the Adavad Tadvis, Doula of Borekheda th© bead . 




* Iti the native states on the north-west boundary of Kh<^ndesh" th^y lure ftn 
industrious and ])eiiceaijle race, and are the priucii>al cultivators. Mr* Honi’s Triil* 
Sur. Rep, 1876-77. ® 

n rrH% * i -1 



10*. kr. J. PoUen, C. S. . _ 

^ The greater number inhabit the villages at the foot of the Silt|rtti3a h^ lit GMtvdik *■ 
Adivod, and River, Mr. Gibeme, Collector, in Rev. Kec. 208 of 1828, 1258* , , 

^ Though they own that they were formerly Hindi|S, they . 4 ^ ' 
that they are, or ever were, Bhils. Rev. Rec. 208 of 1828, 1255^ il 

The late Major Forsyth callfi them Mttsalmdn Bhils 
character* Ind. Ant* Iy,,338* '' , 
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of the Y4 toI Tadvis^ and Salibat Khdn the head of the Rdver Tadris. 
These chiefs, called khdn sdhehs not ndiks or chaudhris, receive from 
Govornraent certain allowances as hereditary hill-keepers, rakhvalddn\ 
They settle social disputes and are appealed to in all mattf^rs of 
difficulty by the Tadvis of their own sub-division. Though a little 
more civilised than the Bhils, the Tadvis^ knowledge of Islam may 
be judged from the feujt that the greater number do not even know 
the prayer used when an animal is slaugli tiered. As a class they 
are miserably poor, and though their former robbing and plundering 
raids have been stopped, they are still rather given to theft.^ 

Niudhi or NnmE the second Musalman-Bhil tribe, dwell 

along the base of the Satrnalas in the Janmer and Pachora sub- 
divisions. Distance alone prevents their intermarriage with the 
Tadvis, for their creed and ideas are similar. In former times they 
wore much dreaded. During seasons of revolt tlic most atrocious 
acts were invariably the work of the Nirdliis." 

Konkahis, though often confounded with rliem, hr)ld themselves 
separate from, and superior to^ Bhils. Living in the same part 
of the country as the (}?ivits, tli(‘y rank bt^low them, and unlike 
them, have no special dialect. TJn‘y say tbat their ancestors 
originally came from the Konka]i, and this, their name atul their 
appearance, which very chisely resemhlcs tliat of the Konkan 
Thakurs, bear out.'* They an? more settled than the Thakurs, and 
unlike them commonly use the plougli. They do not often take 
service or leave their villages, and many of them, like the Gjivits, 
are Tillage headmen, pdtiU. They bury their dead, and in their 
memory raise square single-stone pillars, sometimes as much as eight 
feet high.^ 

There are very few Ramosis in the district, as the Bliisti Kolis, 
in addition to their own duties as water-bearers, fishers, and 
ferrymen, take the Raraosis^ place between the settled and unsettled 
tribes. 


Particularly numerous in the east and south of the district, the 
Kolia are a fine manly class, both physically and nu) rally. They 
generally hold the inferior offices of the village police, such as those 
of the general watchman, jdglia, gate ward, farad, sentry of the 
village police station, talahda, and village hnvilddr, who is the 
bead of the village police under the headman, pdtily in whoso 
absence he is responsible for order. Lc^ss given to crime than 
most of ,^hc early tribes, they are fair cultivators and often great 
huntsiJi^^ as skilful in woodcraft as the Bhils, and far cooler and 
steadier* account of their smaller nnmbor and less troublesome 
character they do not attract so much attention as the Bhils.® 

KfinadlLs are a peculiar race of drovers who sometimes visit the 
#Crtent forests of Khdndesh, though their proper pastures are in 
the north**we|]b comer of the Deccan. They appear to be descended 


r. V' 
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from Dravidian immigrants, but have no tradition to that effect and 
no special language. More civilised and respectable than most 
wandering herdsmen, they differ little from Maratha husbandmen^ 
and, in parts of Nasik, have taken entirely to agriculture. They 
have a peculiar breed of black and white cattle, hatlaiTj which, 
though not large, are much prized for their strength and spirit. 
They worship Krishna, the divine herdsman, and take good car© of 
their cattle.^ 

Qonds, whovse head-quarters are in the Central Provinces, 
especially at Nagpur, are wandering cowherds found chiefly at CbSlis- 
gaon in the south-west of the district and a few at Bhusaval. They 
are a martial mce and made good soldiers under the Musalm^n 
Nawabs of Nizam Haidarabad. They speak Marathi, at least out 
of doors, and do not seem to keep any connection with Gondv&aa. 
They eat flesh and drink liquor, and do not take food cooked by 
any Hindus but Bnihinaus. In tlnur marriage processions, th© 
bride and bridegrof»m ride on bullocks instead of on horses. They 
worship Narayan Maliadov, Dhanbai, Dhanlliakur, Dhangopal, mad 
Bliavani. In inquiring into any alleged breach of caste rules they 
meet together, and if the offence is proved, the guilty party has 
to shave his beard and moustaches. His tongue is then branded 
with a red hot gold bar, and upon the branded part they compel 
him to lay a basil leaf with a little earth and clarified butter. 
After going through this ordeal and feasting his fellow tribesmen, 
he is let back into cjiste.^ 

VANJxUas, numbering 3t3,572 souls and found all over the district, 
are of ten sub-divisions, Charan or Gavar, Mathure, liabhaae oi* 
Lamane, Lad, Khiidane, Ldtuglie, Mehunino, Bhushare, Asatkar, 
and Eavgiu.^ Of these the Bhusliare, Asatkar, and Kavgin are not 
found in Kbandosli. Of the otliors Cluirans are found in all th© 
6ub-divisioiivS,Mathu^'us and Labhau/is in Taloda and Nandurbjir, Ldds 
in Shirpur, Uhulia, and Nandurbdr, Khudanas in Amaluer, Ldmgh4s 
in Dhulia, and Melmrunas in Erandol and Jalgaon. Though 
as a class 3*obast and well built, the vseveral sub-divisions differ in 
complexion, the Mathuraa being generally fair, the LMs, Mohurunjis, 
and Laraghas somewhat duskier, and the ClArans and the Labhin&fit 
dark and martial-looking. Ldds and Lamgh4s speak fairly correct 
Marathi, but Charans, LabhdniSis, and MAthuras use a rough 
peculiar dialect full of Hindi, and, in some cases, Gujarati formSt 
Those who have settled, or are settling, as husbandmen, live in the 
ordinary mud- walled flat-roofed houses. Of those who are still 
carriers, some of the chief men have good brick-built houSC% 
while the poor live outside of villages in grass huts which they 


»Ina. Aat IV. 335. ,• 

^ Mr. J. Pollen, C. S. For the present (1880) ihetm Goads s^s» i0 left 
Ch^liagaon. Mr. A. F. Woodbum, C. 8. ’ ’ . 

^ VanjAri means A forest wanderer from tfnn forest and to wondisT j OJi^^ 

comes from the same root ; OavAr a cow*keeper from ga% a oo;if } a 

carrier from hhum chaff ; LabhAne or LamAne a salt carrier Silt } hhImfM 

f,.om Mathura in Ui>per India whence they come ; and Mehumue {fOUi the i 

^ehurune near Jalgaon. f , 
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take with them from place to place.^ The Btaple articles of food 
are wheat and the two millets. Except the Mdthuras and LabhdnaB, 
all eat flesh and drink liquor. The Ldd women dress in Maratlia 
fashion; Charan women wear a tight trouser, Ihenga, and a robe, 
odmi or phadki, to cover the upper part of the body. They wear 
ivory bracelets, and, like the MathuraiS jingling brass anklets, 
pdijans^ 1'he Mdthuro, Lablidue, and OLaran women wear their 
robe draped over a peg sot on the top of their heads. Among the 
Mathuras and Labhauas, this peg is madt? of cloth and is two imihes 
long, while the Ohdran^s is from six to eight inches long and is made 
of wood,^ 

Alike in temper, brave, proud, spiteful, and touchy, the Mathure 
Labhane and CJidran V^aiijaris diftbr widely in tlio matter of clean- 
liness, the Mathuras b(*ing very neat and candid to wash daily, while 
the Labhanas and Cluirans do nM bathe for months at a time. 
Though generally peaceful und well '.,«‘lnived, the wande ring Vanjaris 
are under poli('?e survtullanee. Tlieir carrying trade, noticed by 
almost ail European travellers of tlu^last three etuiturics,'^ has greatly 
suffered since the opening of (*art roads and railways, 'i'hty used to 
carry their wares on pack bullocks, moving, sunanimes in bands or 
armies 100,000 strong, to Surat, Navsjiri, and Kalyiin, on the west, 
and NimAr, Njig|)ur, and Jabalpui’, to the north and east. From the 
inland districts they used cliietly to carry wheat, and from the 
Konkan, salt, dat(^55, dry cocoa kiumels, and betel mils. Tliough the 
greater number are now s(‘tth'd as husbandmen, a few^ find a living 
by driving carts, .spinning coarse hemp, /dy, selling grass and fuel, 
and w'orking as labourers. Kveept tin’ ]KK)r('st v )m»s(‘II M“ood and 
grass, their woinen work only at honje and in the dairy. They 
mostly worship Baldji or Khfindoba. dlieir pri(‘st.s are Brahmans. 
They keep all the ordinary Hindu holidays, but especiully Gokul 
AMami, 8th Shrnvan vaib/a (August -September), in honour of 
Krishna^s birthday. Though some sub-divisions eat with eacli 
other, intermarriage is, ns a rule, for]>idden. Lads, KliudaiiMH, 
and” Mehuruuas dine together I mt not with Lubhuiifls and Charans, 
though these eat out of their hands and cjui give them water. 
Ldda, Khuddnds, and Meburnnas do not eat with lijimghils, and 
li&tnghds have an equal objection to eat with them. Mathuras eat 
food cooked by ineinbers of their own tribe only, and some are 
believed, like the Parabias, to refu.se to cat food cooked even 
their own tribesmen. At the siutKf time they eat food coedeed by their 
Women, who are privileged to eat with all Vanjari sub-divisions, 

Eveir settlement of Vanjaris ba>s its hereditary headman, 

He is bamxd to help the rest in time of need, and to be their 
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I hut® ere always moved after a death. At first an o|>ening is made in 

fe of the hut atid no one enters it by the ordinary door, as the door is belic\’ed 

[ !^ .hs^pdliutedhy thepassaffoof the spirit of the dead. Afterwards the hut 
i ^ jpf a^ sat up at a little distance. * fc?ee below, \h 1 10. 

■ U»to the name Venefars. they are noticed by Mandeislo as buying 

‘ offered for sale in the Dcccan towns once a week, and carrying thcin 

i hi e^rs^its of live or six and sometimes nine or ten thousand animals. 

i S.?? went their femides, especially their wives who knew so well how to wield 
r iha w ^ Mtmdclftlo in Harris, 130. 
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representative and arbitrator in caste disputes; to accommodate 
all guests coming to his encampment, tdnda ; and to direct the 
movements of the caravan when travelling. If the old family has no 
representative, a fresh man of some rich and good family is choseii 
naik. On election he is presented with a turban and clothes in 
token of allegiance. At every council meeting, the ndik is pi’esident 
with ten or twelve adult males as members. Witnesses come in 
regular order and give their evidence one after another. Once they 
have sat, the punch never rise without coming to a final decision, 
even if it be at the sacrifice of their regular work. 

There can be little doubt that the Vanjaris will, in time, merge in 
the general mass of cultivators. Already one of them is a village 
headman in Jamncr. They eat, if they do not marry, with Kunbis, and 
even Cliaran women are already, in some rare instances, lK*giniiing 
to lay aside their picturesque dress and assume the ordinaiy Kunbi 
robe. Careful in matters of accounts, of simple habits, and of a 
saving disposition, they promise to become a wealtliy chiss of 
cultivators, and when they lose their strange beliefs about witchcraft 
and death, they w’ill prove a tractable and u.scful tenantry. 

Among wandering Vanjaris, children are often bom away from 
villages, and in the absence of rnidwives, women attend women and 
no ceremonies are performed. Afterwards, when the caravan, tdnda, 
meets a Brahman, a council is called. The time of the child's birth is 
explained to the Brahman and he fixes the name, the father paying 
him 2^f. (Re. 1) and the committee giving him Od. (4 annm), or some 
other present. Among settled families, when a cliild is born, they 
beat drums, fire guns, and distribute sugar among relations, friends, 
Bhats, and priests. On the fifth day women worship Sati and are 
given a few grains and some pulse and fiowers. 

Among Charans Matburas and Labhanas who are of Upper 
Indian origin, girls remain unmarried to tw^enty and thirty; but 
among Deccan Vanjaris the marriageable limit is for girls from 
ten to twelve and fur b(»ys from twelve to twenty. On marriage 
occasions, two days before the ceremony, the boy and girl are 
rubbed with tunncric. On the marriage day, with music playing, 
they are seated side by side, on low wooden stools, the girl on 
the boy's left, and the hems of their garments are tied. The 
priest repeats verses, and the women of both houses Bing songs 
and sprinkle handfuls of millet, jvdri, on the couple's heads, the 
ceremony closing with the interchange of clothes. On the morning 
of the second day the boy and the girl are bathed together, 
women standing round them singing songs while the boy and gW 
splash water over each other. After this the fathers interchange 
presents of turbans and waistcloths. On the third day there i« 
gi*eat feasting, and if the priest is present, he is pelted with onioha 
and shells, kavdis. Another feast closes the ceremony. The 
father returns to his village taking with him the girl and her sist^« 
They stay for a day or two and are then sent ior by their 
with whom the bride lives till she comes of age. ikeept 
and Labh&nds all allow widow marriage. 

When a Vanjdri dies, a white cloth is spread on a bamboo bieiv 
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md the body is brought from the house and laid on it, and 
except that the head is left bare, it is covered with a white sheet 
tied with string in five places from the neck downwards. 
Bed powder, guldl, is sprinkled over the body, and, on tho 
shoulders of four relations, it is carried to the bank of the 
nearest stream and burnt without religious rites.^ On the third day, 
the four palbbearers are given a dinner of rice and milk, a ceremony 
is performed, and a feast is held costing about 1 Os. (Rs. 5). For nine 
days after death the nearest relations are consirlered impure and 
are not allowed to mix with other jx'oplo. On the tenth day they 
bathe and give a caste feast with flesh and liquor. In the first 
Mdgh (March) or Vaishdkh (May), after the death, a casto feast 
is usually, but not always, given. Except thaf Ivunlcu instead of 
giddl is sprinkled on the body, the funeral ef a woman is the same as 
the funeral of a . man. When a cdiild dies, the body is wra|)])(al in a 
clean white cloth, and carried i)y ihc fatliei* in his arms and buried. 

The avtiilablo details of Vanjari divisio?is may be thus sinnmed 
op. Charau Vanjaris, about om^-half .>f tlie \v]u»!e Vanjari 

population, and in many ways tlie most ))eculiar and interesting 
of the ten tribes, are f‘.>und all over tlio distriet, ('sptxnally in parts 
of Raver, Savda, damner, Shirpur, C‘ljo])da, and Nasirabad. They 
claim to be Rajputs and arc divided into Povars, Cliavbans, 
Rdthods, and Judhav.s, who (ait together and imerniariy. Those 
found in Stlvda and Chopda, along tho base of tlie Satpudas, 
belong to the Chavhan, Rathod, and Povdr (‘Ians. Tlu‘ Chavhans have 
six 8ub-division.s, Paltya, Kerch, Lovna, Banod, A1odh, and Sa|Xivat., 
all found in Kluindesh. The Rat hods have eight sub-divisions, of 
which six, Bukm, Ki'iut, Miuia, \bAt, Vartia, and Turi are found in 
KhAndesh. And the PovArs have twelve, of whieli stnen, Ginumu, 
LonsAvad, Vishravat, Aingot, Vakiot, d.arAb(»la, and Vbnjarvat, 
are found in, KhAndesh. Th(‘sc intermarry and eat tog(dh(U‘, though, 
m among Ibijputs, no marriage in tlu^ same clan is allowed, that 
is a RAthod may marry a ChavhAn or a l^ovAr, but may not marry 
a Ratbod. 

ChAran VanjAris may, for convenience, be diviiled into those who 
keep to their old trade of carriers, and those who have begun to 
settle as husbandmen. In appearance they are strong, wcdl made, 
J0frnd good-looking. The men take a special pride in their looks, 
»nd generally carry a small comb and locking glass in the folds 
of their white turbans. They wear tlio hair long, and are fairer- 
skinned than the Bliil or the ordinary Kuubi. They liavo, as a rule, 
^gular and white teeth, full lips, largo eyes, fair hair between 
brown and yellow, straight noses, and a bright wide-awake look. 
Their women, though some are pretty enough, are by no moans 
ole^ly. They never bathe more than once a week, and their 
plaited hair is constantly filled with dirt and dust, while 
the ti^m of bracelets and anklets keep them from cleaning their 
Their petticoats are seldom washed and look much like a 
wellborn quilt 


^ Anu^g Chlriuitt the body i« burnt or buried with tho face down. 
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bridegroom goes with the bride to her fatheris house ^and stays there 
from two months to a year. 

Widow marriage is allowed and practised, their rule being that, if 
they can help it, no woman should leave a family into which she has 
married. When a woman becomes a widow her husband^s younger 
brother takes her to wife. The caste council meets and the fact is 
noted, but no ceremonies are necessary. If the younger brother is 
dead, or refuses to take her, the next nearest male relative is called 
on to marry her. They acknowledge all Hindu gods and believe in 
witchcraft. They have no regular priests, but they respect and consult 
Bhagats, and employ Brahmans to conduct their religious ceremonies* 
Though, as a class, they have suffered from the decay of their calling 
as carriers, many of them are prosperous traders. Some of the leaders 
have been most successful in dealing in cattle, trading in grain, and 
carrying. The poorer families, when their field work is over, bring 
wood and bamboos from the hills. 

LAds, who probably came up the Tapti from south Gujardt, are 
found in large numbers in Nandurbdr, Dliulia, and Shix*pur.^ Lilte 
Kunbis in appearance, they speak Mardthi and dress in Mardthi 
fashion. Mild in disposition, they arc mostly husbandmen and cart 
drivers, and a few have, for the last fifteen years, taken to selling dried 
fish. Though none do so in Khdndesh, many Ld<is hold pdtilships 
in the Deccan. They worship all Hindu gods, but especially 
Khandoba in whose honour a Gondhal dance is often performed in 
discharge of a vow or after the completion of a marriage. On the day 
after Holt they carry in procession the descendant of a Ldd warrior who 
fell in battle. The ceremony is called the warrior, r/?*, procession. Thqr 
keep the ordinary Mardthi fasts, and respect Brdhmans calling them 
on marriage occasions. Their religious teachers are Gosdvis. They 
marry only among themselves and have a rule against the intermarriage 
of two families who have the same surname. Their girls must he 
married before they reach womanhood or they are put out of caste* 
On the wedding day, two married couples, one for each |>arty, have to 
fast the vrhole day, and at night cook four pounds of rice and three 
of split gram with molasses and clarified butter. While copkiii||*^ 
they cover their faces with a cloth, as the touch of steam from thi$ 
dish is thought to bode bfwl fortune to the couple. When cooked, tli^ 
dish is eaten by the men of the party, and anything that remains . 
must either be eaten by cows or thrown into a river. To allow S 
stranger^ or the son of a slave, to share, is a great sin brinM|f^ n 
heavy curse on the family. This is called the worship to Yidki Daivi^ 
or the god of increase. If VddM Daivat is not worshipped, tibe 
wedded pair arc looked down on by the whole community* Widoiir 
marriage in the Gandharva form is allowed.^ After death, mptiiiiiiig 
goes on for ten days and funeral ceremonies are performed on tw 
eleventh or thirteenth. The authority of their headman who Mmd 

V' 

^ , , 

> There » a local tradition that they came to Kh^adesh ^ W 

g^yidria, BiWhit, about 300 years ago partly for trade, partly 
But like the LAd and Lidaakka Vtoie and iM Kosht^ aaitte 
IM Desk. Bee above, p. 57. ■ ® See above,, p. 72. r 
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in tibe Biilegfa&t range^ in the Niz&m’s dominions to the south-east 
of Ahmednagar^ is merely nominal, his power being chiefly 
reoognised by t\^ payments made to him or his agents by the 
baste. Social disputes are settled by the majority of votes at a 
meeting of adult male members. 

tiabh^ne and Mdthuro Vanjdris, found in Taloda and Nandurbdr^ 
have come from Upper India. They are generally fair and stout^ 
speak a peculiar dialect, and do not oat animal food. Their hearths 
are mere heaps of cowdung cakes or other fuel. While at their 
meals they are very careful to keep fire burning in their hearths, and 
eat nc more if, by any chance, the fire goes out. They eat with no 
other tribe of Vaujiiris. Both Miithuras and Labhani.s wear the sacred 
thread, worship Bdlaji^ and celebrate Krishna^s birthday, the Oohal 
holiday, with great rejoicings and public dinners. Their 
priests are Brahmans and their religious teachers Vairdgis. Their 
widows are not allowed to marry, but though their bracelets, 
chudds^ are broken, their heads are not shaved. For nearly a year 
after her husband^s death, the Mathure widow, before the evening 
meal, with her dish in front of her, mourns the loss of her husband 
for about an hour, 

Limghia living in Dliulia, Khudjlmls in Amalner, and Mehurunds 
in Erandol and Jalgaon, are like one another in many respects. Like 
Lids they all m&rry their widows in Gandharva form. The widow^s 
father formerly took from £4 to £6 (Rs. 40 -Rs. 60), but of late he 
has raised his demand to from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 200). 
Except at the Gondhal festival in honour of Khandoba, they never 
eat meat. Their religious guides are Gos^vis or Maubhavs. They 
all mourn for ten days after a death, and perform funeral 
ceremonies on the eleventh, Khuddnds and Mehurunds dine with 
one another, but not with Ldmghas. 

PAedhis, a low wandering tribe, commonly hunters and snarers, 
are found all over Khdndesh, especially in the Amalner and Erandol 
sub-divisions. They are of two classes, Pardhis proper and Phds 
Pdrdhis. Pirdhis proper, known as Gujardti and Mardthi Pdrdhis, 
are found in most large villages. Though some are still fond of 
huntiiig luad poaching and have not got rid of their turn for thieving, 
xhany nav^ to labour, some fretting stones for grinding grain, 
somOi especially in Amalner, proving successful cultivators. 
Otihers act aa village watchmen, J('ujUm, especially in Jamner, 
Ainalnerj^ The Phds Pdrdhi, a wandering hunter, is 

always ragmd and dirty, walking with a sneaking gait. He 
'g^d^ all over the district, begs, and eats whatever he can find. 
He vdil by a PArdhi proper, though the latter will 

! They wander from place to place in bands of one, 

of five or six families. The man with the nets and 
t by the women carrying the rope and wood of the 

bamboo framework of the mat-huts, and the children with 
pans or a brass drinking pot. Occasionally there 
' loaded with tattered blankets, 

" aud extra nets and mats. Though they 
usual callingis to catch pig and 
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deer by meaBs of a looped rope fastened with rnnning bo 

This they lay along the ^nad, fastened with pgs> ji^ | 
drive the aniiaals towarfs it. Their plan for catching qhidfe 
paortridges is much the same on a smaller scale. After imrating file 
call of partridges^ they place on the ground a rack«-like bamboo 
rail about four inches high. This rail, or frame, has upright pieces 
of bamboo fastened in it, about four inches apart, like a paling. 
Between the pales is a running noose of horse hair. In trying to pass 
between the pales the bird is caught in the noose by tae hea^^ 
neck, or foot. Another plan is to throw the net over a hedg0| a 
tree, or a well, and snare all beneath it. 

Vabars, a wandering tribe from the south Deccan, are 
chiefly in Ch^tlisgaon, Erandol, and the central sub-divisions, 
are divided into Bhojiis, Bhendis, Manus, and Kalls.^ The last 
three divisions eat together and intermarry. Strong, dark, and 
with regular features, their homo tongue is Telagii, and they liyo 
generally in cane huts in the outskirts of villages. Their dress is 
like that of low caste Hindus, their women wearing a robe with 
bodice, and round tlieir wrists brass or silver bangles. They 
eat millet, vegetables, fish, fowls, goats, and rats, and drink liquor. 
Hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable, they sell charcoal and 
cement, prepare the comb which Koshtis and SilHs use to separate 
the threads in weaving, cut stones, do earth work, drive carts, kill 
rats, and beg. They worsliip all Hindu deities. They use Br^hmana 
as priests and consult them as to their children’s names. TH^ 
have certain social ceremonies at betrothal, puberty, and inarriage. 
They choose a headman, obey him in all social matters, and leave 
him to settle social disputes. Non© of their children go to schopl^ 
and none of them have risen to w'ealth or position. 

Leather Workers are of tlu’e© main divisions, Dohoris, 
Chdmblidrs, and Mochis, woth a total strength of 13,875 sonlg* 
Dohoris, found in all parts of the district, but chiefly in Dhulig^ 
Parola, Dharaugaon, Ainalner, Sbahada, and Taloda, include fopr^ 
sub-divisions, Maratha, Jatuva, Jangada, and AhirvAr, who ueithW 
marry nor eat together. Among them the Manttha Dohoris hqyi; 
a specially high place. The Jatuvas, JdngadAs, and AhirvAi« 
to be foreign immigrants, pardeshw, and there is a tradila<^U 
they came from Buiidelkhand. The Ahirv4r« make leathei; 
for clarified butter, and cobble old shoes. Mochis make all 
of shoes, boots, and other leather articles. CHXjtBHXag 
,j^ight sub-divisions, MarAtha; K^thi, MArvAdi, Purbhgi, 
Musalmin. MAng, and Pardeshi. The MarAth^ are of olaNsii^ 
Dakhanis and Haralbhaktas, of whom the latter h^ld 
high place. The village Ch^mbhArs prepare native 
the leather water bag, mcd, l^hough at present the BcdiCMtii 
ChAmbhArs prepare sldns as well as sew leather, the 
declare that fifty years ago they used only to sew ^ “ 

prepared by Dohoris. They chiefly worship Han# 

— 

^ According toother aeoountii, Vftdaro ere of four divieicois, Tsdim IMMiar; 

Bhendk, BhojAe, Kidls, sod Msiiiui ; GAdftor wtSkhiMm 
sad MAttt or well diggerv'^ 
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Bh&t« This Bh4t is a CMmbhdr and eats with them 
, tteagh they do not eat with him. His part in the maiTiage 
c^monies is to beat the drum and repeat holy verses, and he is 
genei^ly paid 5«. (Rs. 2 as. 8) for his services. Marriage customs 
among CfidmbhArs and Dohoris are somewhat peculiar. Generally 
no Briihman attends, but village Brahmans, astrologers, and beggar 
Br&hmans help the Ch^mldiar by fixing the marrmge day and 
telling the hour. Though they deny it, there can bo little doubt 
that the Bnihmau receives some pay for his services, and in 
out*of«the-way villages, it is probable that the Brdhiuan would, for 
a consideration, attend a Chciinbliaris wedding. The luarriag^j 
ctiiremony usually takes place in the morning. The husband of the 
bridegroom’s sister, or his paternal uncle, acts as bestuian, and 
takes a leading part in the ceroinoiiies. When he, as he usually 
does, has tied the knot, the married pair rise and walk seven times 
round a post, usually of Boswc^llia tliurifera, imlaiy wood, set up in 
the middle of the marriage shed and surniuiided witli tweiity-one 
earthen pots, matkds. A sou’s marriage costs about 110 and a 
daughter’s nothing. They bury the unmarrit'd, burn the married, 
and mourn for three days. Death expense's amount to from 11 8.v. 
to £2 (Rs. 14 -Rs, 20). Widows marry, but not with (he honours 
of a first wedding. It is a favour conferred on the widow, and her 
father pays all charges. The caste has a committee, intnch, to settle 
its disputes. 

^ DopresSOd or Impure Castes number, besidc's the Chfeibhars, 
$ix classes, with a strength of 79,521 souls or 8%‘J2 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 08,020 wore Mhars, scavengers ; 10,007 
M4n^, leather dressers, including 275 BhainOls or Uchbls, thieves ; 
447 Buruds, basketumkers ; 081 Kaikiidis ; and one Parvtiri. MhIks 
are said to bo of the following twelve and a lialf cEvStes : Soma, 
Lidhan, Andhon, Tilvan, Kochrya, Baonya, Bunkar, llolar, Balhi, 
Konkunya f rom the south, Kharse, Gi)nd from Nagpur, and Gopdls. 
All of these sub-divisions are known in Khandesh, but the Soma 
is inuch the largest. Goptils, the half-(!a.ste, are AIliEr ascetics who are 
focmd in the Bmudol sub-division. They are said to take their name 
Sem at a shrine at Domigirhan on the Godiivari near 

They wear a necklace 
hair and wander about bogging, clashing little cymbals, 
invoking blessings. They do not eat bread prepared by 

other alms from Mhars and 
The commonest Mhdr surnames are Ladav 
The first four sub-divisions eat together but do not 
Thi^ vary much in appearance, and when not suffering 
W or other disease, are well made and muscular. Like 

speak a KhAudeshi dialect, a kind of shortened 
a special form of gfreeting, instead of ‘sakira ’ or 
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Cfc»ptw* in> ^ rdm rdm/ saying ^johdr^^ to a stranger, and to each oth^r, 

iP^pnlatiosL or / 1 bow to you.* Though lazy, unthrifty, and fond of pleafsure iSa 

Depressed drink, they are trusty village servants, fairly free from crime, 

Cxasses. intelligent, quick, and keen observers. The village Mh&r sweeps tibe 
Mhdr^ village street, acts as guide and messenger, and carries off dead 
cattle. Other Mlidrs earn their living as labourers or husbandmen, 
chanting Tukai'dm^s verses, and selling fuel and grass. They make 
excellent railway gang labourers and have gained almost a monopoly 
of the unskilled lailway labour market. 

They live outside of the village, a few in houses of the better class, 
but most in thatched sheds, j7iopd(b. The houses havewallsof unbumt 
brick and mud with only a ground floor, a small front verandah^ 
and the inside divided, according to the size of the family, one or 

more partitions. Each family has as many metal cups as there are 
members ; one or more earth, wood, or metal water jugs and cooking 
pots, and a wooden or metal ladle, a stone curry slab and roller, a 
handmill, and a large knife for cutting vegetables, and a cot or two 
with a blanket or jxitcliwork covering. Ihoir food is millet bread, 
curry, curds, a mixture of garlic onions and chillies, vegetables, fish, 
and the flesh of goats and dead cattle. Caste dinners are given at 
births, betrothals, marriages, and deaths, and M^hen a man who has 
broken one of their social rules is received back into caste. These 
dinners, generally cooked by their women, consist of rice, wheat- 
bread, split-pulse, one or two vegetables, and a dish of milk and sugar. 
The dinner is served on belUmetal plates, belonging either to the 
host or to his caste-fellows. ITiey dine without taking off their 
upper garments, and four or five eat from the same plate. Children 
dine with the men, and women and grown girls when the men have 
finished. At their caste feasts they use neither flesh nor liquor, and 
except at funeral feasts, end with music. The men wear a waistband, 
waistcloth, turban and coat, and the w^omen a robe and bodice.^ 
The children of the well-to-do are married before they grow up. Bitt 
in most cases want of money forces them to put off marriage till 
the girl is from fourteen to sixteen and the boy from eighteen to 
twenty. Polygamy and widow mamage are allowed and practised^ 

A younger brother may marry his elder brothers widow, but there 
appear to l>e no traces of polyandry. 

When a raairiage is arranged the boy^s father asks a Gosivi, 
or Bildhu of his own ca.sto to fix the lucky day and hour. Thiadfe ; 
generally does after consulting a Brdhman.® Before the marriage It . 



^ Jokdr comes from the Sanskrit Yoddhdrakt victors, It is the nimiJ Bhutvnk Of 
Jaiu greeting. 

^ Near the railway and in large toi^Ds, there is no pecniiarity in the preetflii 
of the Mhjirs. In out-of-the-way villages the Mhdr is roadtfy Imown by hbi 
stick, tattered torban, and dirty clothes. ‘‘ 

> Brdhmans deny that they ever take part in a Mbit wedding. And genen^y ill * 
the help tb^ give is that they allow a Mii^r to look on at a Ktiiibi wedding gad 
their own Mher priest when the Brihman has clapped his hands. In some i|lt 
larger towns BriWimans are said sometimes to be employed by Mhirs to g^vd tX|apd I 
tlic signal for the lucky moment Btii they do this standiiig At 0 <: 

and never mix with the |)eople or take an active part in the 
Bribtnan priests the intih seems to be that in the more riyllisedtOWiMi |h# ^^ W 
weddings, butin remote viliages only the l^^dhn or Bhit, hilnsell A Mh|iV 
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is given either to the boy or to the girl and Chapter III 
their friends. Then comes the turmeric ceremony. Population 

when with water and rubbed on the boy’s body, 

and sotoe of it is taken to the girl by a party of the boy’s relations, 
who, at the same time, make her a present of clothes and ornaments. Mhdr$, 
Both at the boy’s and girl’s houses, booths are built, and at the 
girVa house an altar is raised. On the marriage day, an 
hour or two before the time fixed, which is always sunset, 
the boy> riding on horseback with a marriage ornament tied 
to his turban, goes, with music and a company of friends both 
men and women, to Mdruti’s temple. He is followed by his sister 
carrying a water jar with five copper ‘coins in it. Meanwhile the 
girl’s parents and relations, going with music to the same temple, 
present the boy with a turban and waistdoth, and bring him in 
procession to the girl’s house. On reaching the house, either a 
eocoanut or a piece of bread is waved round his head, and thrown away. 

Then the boy and girl arc made to sit in baskets containing rice, 
betelnuts, pan leaves, and red and yellow powder, with a cloth 
between them. Meanwhile the ilhar priest, or if one has been 
bribed to help, the Brahman, standing at a distance, mutters texts 
and watches the sinking sun. Ah he watches, the basket is 
twisted round five times, and as he claps his hand to show that the 
moment has come, the baskets arc? turned a sixth time, the cloth is 
snatched aside, and the bride and bridegroom throw garlands round 
each other’s nocks. Betelniit and leaves are handed round among the 
men, and turmeric and red powder, hinku, among the women. At 
the sacred fire lighted by the priest in tlu? centre of the booth, the 
boy and girl offer sesamum soed, rice, and clarified butter, and after 
walking three or four times round the fire, present the priest with 
mpnev and metal pots or other gifts. Then the boy and girl are 
seated on the altar, and the laps of five married women are filled with 
wheat, rice, five dry dates, and an equal number of betelnuts, and the 
boy’s and girl’s right wrists are bound by yellow strings with pieces 
of turmeric listened to them. Next they are teken to Mdruti’s 
temple, and on return to the girl’s house, at the booth door an 
earthen pot filled with water and floating mango leaves is waved round 
their faces and each guest drops one copper coin into the water pot, 
ipd waring another round the faces of the couple, gives it to the 
^lisieians^ These coppers are then equally divided among the 
bridegroom, the priest, and the musicians. Next day the girl’s 
moth^ takes baskets of sweetmeats and split-pulse to the boy’s 
house, and after washing his mother’s feet, presents her with the 
baskets* Next comes a ceremony called 2)halbharne, when the girl 
given clothes and ornaments, and her lap is filled with wheat or 
rite grains, a piece of cocoa kernel, dry dates, almonds, and betelnuts, 
the mother and relations exchanging presents of clothes. The 



At tmtmont of Mhiirs by BrAhmaws, Mr. Pollen writes, 

net let a Mbdr fcouoh his caH., nor will he take a paper or 
hands of a Mhib?. The MhAr throws or lays the paper down and 
in returning a paper, the Brthman flings it towards the 
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boy^s mother and her relations and friends are then, with mnsid and 
clothes spread for them to walk on, taken in procession to the 
house. On reaching the bouse the boy and girl are rubbed with oil 
and bathed in warm water, amusing themselves by squirting water 
at each other. If the girFs father can afford it, glass bangles are 
put round the womeu^s wrists. During this time, till the return 
procession, the boy and girl amuse themselves by biting pieces of 
botelimt or cocx)a kernel from between each other’s teeth, by hunting 
for a betelnut liid in each other^s clothes, and by feeding each . if 
While the boy is at his house the girl’s father gives two dinners tb 
guests, caste fellows, and relations. Either on the third or fourth day 
after marriage, the bride and bridegroom are seated on a horse, aaid 
with fireworks, music, and a large body of friends, are taken to the 
boy’s house. Next day the boy’s father gives a dinner, the yellow 
threads are taken from the wrists and necks of the boy and girl, and 
they are again bathed. The ordinary marriage expenses^ in a poor 
family vary, in the case of a boy, from £2 10.s\ to £10 (Ra 25 -Rs. 100), 
and in the case of a girl from £1 lO.s*. to £2 (Rs. 15 - Rs. 20). In « 
well-to-do family the expense is nearly half as much again. 

When a member of the family is at the point of death, the heirs 
give alms in the name of the dying person, and when life is gone> 
the body is laid on a blanket or a piece of cloth, washed, and placed 
either on a bamboo bier or in a sling. The thumbs are tied with a 
piece of silver wire over the breast, I’elations pour a little water into 
the mouth, and the wife or husband drops, with the water, One Of 
more false pearls.^ The body is then carried to the burying ground, 
laid in the grave with the clothes on, and earth thrown over it, first 
by the chief mourner and afterwards by the rest of the company. 
When the grave is filled, the chief mourner, with an earthen water 
pot on his shoulder, walks round it three times. Making a small hole 
in the pot with a stone, the water trickles out, and when the pot fe 
empty, he dashes it on the ground, calls aloud, and returns noma* 
From three to ten days the mourning family is impure. On the third 
day the grave is levelled, and on the tenth, the chief mourner with 
a priest, relations, and friends, going to the river’s bank, has his 
head and moustaches shaved, and after bathing, ofiers rice, dotigh ; i 
balls, and cakes to the spirit of the dead. Then, placing some 
for the crows, be throws those offered to the dead man’s spirit 
the river, and returning home, feasts his relations 
fellows, and is presented by them with a new turban* 
expenses vary, in a poor family, from £1 to £1 10^. (Bs. ' 

and among the welbto^do from £2 10a. to £5 (Rs. 26 50)* 


htt&rs keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. Their favourite f 
deities are Vithoba^Khandoba, Mhasoba, Bhairoba, and ^ 




> The -detsik are : doihea Be. 90 , two dinners Hi. 24, dnnh Bji», 

Pollen, C. 8. 

^ The caatom varies in different places. The Mhdrf ol PaldU isy Wt f 
of removing the dead body of a married man from the house the 
fits mouth pdn leaf with a gold bead of his wifek necklace. At the gthfO Ihe 
brother or eon wets the end of his turban and drops a litUc imter ^ M 4 m 
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whose ima^ges they keep in their houses and worship. Besides 
these they worship snakes and the spirits of tJie dead. They have 
no special places of pilgrimage^ visiting all Hindu shrines^ Benares 
iBclud-od. In some cases Mhar SAdhns have been worshipped by 
othisr Hindus. Their priests are Gosavis, SAdhns, and Th&kurs 
or Bh&ts. The Sadhus are Mhdrs, who liave been initiated by 
other GosAvis or VairAgis, and who have devoted themselves to 
a religious life^ chiefly to the worship of Vitboba. The Thakurs 
are ealleii Mhar 'Jhaknrs, and arc probably Bhats who have been 
degraded by mixing among MliArs. Their form of greeting is 
different from the Mhars, saying ' nhn ram ^ to each other and 
^ brahma^ to strangers. Besides officiating as their priest, the ThAknr 
acts as the Mhars^ bank(?r. He eats from a Mhar, but no Mhar will 
eat with him. To escape from the nnpleasaiituess of their position 
88 an ^ impure^ class, some Mhars dress like devotees and pass as 
GosAvis or as Mnsalman beggars. But as a class they accept their 
position, live by themselves, and are careful not to touch, or even 
in oiit-of-tlie-way parts not to allow their shadow to fall on a high 
caste Hindu. 


In each gT<^np of villages there is a chief Mbar headman, who in 
Jamner is called jyhlevar and in the south mehetar, Tlie oflBce 
is, as a rule, hereditary. The most sensible and ^worthy of the 
sons is chosen in the room of his father. Failing Sons Rome other 
member of the family, and failing the fatnily, an outsider is chosen. 
Caste disputes are settled by the men of the village witli, or without, 
the help of the headman, 'Pho offences punished by expulsion are, 
the failure to give caste dinners, dining and smoking with one 
of lower caste such as a Mang, and adultery or conenbiuage^ Men 
have games of chance such as drafts with Rhells and cards, boys 
play marbles with Wfx>d or stone bullets, and girls have their dolls. 


Men practise athletics such as prostrations and club exercises. 
They have no professional jesters or story tellers. They are fond of 
mnaio, playing a one-stringed instrument inniune, a lute rma, a 
tambbrnrine da/, and a small drum dhoL 

between landholders and village Mhars complaints and 
fend* Iwe gix>Wn very Their harvest grain doles, which 

to vary from four to forty pounds from every husbandman, have 
bben lessened or withheld, and in some villages Bhangis liave been 
their work. But as a rule these disjiutes are settled in 
MhA/s favou’i:^ The railway has done much for the Mhars. 
excellent gangmen, and some of them, gathering capital 
and moneylenders, show much independence, 
business without the help of any high caste clerks. 
Of begun to send their boys to school.' 

lound in small numbers all over the district, belong to three 
lea^ have settled in the district for 

do not eat with the other classes ; MAng GArudis, 
^ defdeto in buffaloes ; and DAkAlvAr MAngs, beggars. 








to thirty pspUf, mi auotto to been opmd at 
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The Gdrudis shave and clean buffaloes ; they beg and wander 
about but never spend their money* The D^kdlvArs are Mdng 
beggars taking alms from their own caste only. The regular 
district M^ngs are generally dark and strongly made^ passionatOj 
revengeful, rude, and greatly feared as sorcerers* They speak a 
Khandesh dialect like Mhdra and Kunbis* Sturdy and fit for hard 
work, thoughtrustworthy village servants and not addicted to crim^, 
they are, as a class, lazy, unthrifty, and fond of pleasure and drink; 
Some who have recently come from the SdtmdlAs, called the GMt ; 
M^gs, make ropes of coir, twine, and leather, and the 
or Mangs proper, with the help of their wives, make 
baskets, tent screens, and ropes. They are also village 
guides and musicians, songsters, scavengers, and hangmen. ; 

proudest moment of a Mang’s life is said to be when he hangs i 
Mhdr, the hereditary rivals and enemies of his tribe. They live 
outside of villages, a few in houses of the better class, but most in 
thatched huts. Their food is millet bread, curry curds, vegetables, 
fish, the flesh of goats, sheep, dead cattle, and except those who 
keep an image of Khandoba or Devi in their houses, pork. Caste 
dinners are given at births, betrothals, marriages, and deaths, and 
when a man who has broken one of their social rules is received 
back into caste. At their caste feasts they use neither flesh nor 
liquor, and, except at funeral feasts, end with music. The children 
of the well-to-do are married before they grow up with the same 
rites as the Mhars. On the evening of the marriage day, the 
M^ngs generally, at a respectful distance, attend a Kunbi or Mi&rv^i 
wedding, and at sundown, as soon as the Brahman claps his hands, 
they tie the knot. The marriage is generally performed by 
Mang S4dhus each of whom has a group of from twelve to thirty 
villages to wander over. The Sddhu^s presence is not essential* 
In his absence the headman, mehetar, who must be present at all 
weddings, and if not he, some member of the marriage party 
performs the marriage. Polygamy and widow marriage are allowed 
and practised. They generally bury their dead. 

Their favourite deities, all of them red stones, and their fasts and 
feasts are the same as those of the Mhdrs, and like Mhdrs, their 
priests, Gosavis, Bhats, and Sadhus, fix their children's names,^ tell 
the lucky day and hour for marriage, and perform the oeremohy 
with Purdnic vorses. Like the Mh^rs they have headmen caUeq; 
mehetars. The offences punished by expulsion from caste are tha 
failure to give caste dinners, the dining and smoking with a 
or Gdrudi Mdng, a Vadar, or a Phds Pdrdhi, adultery, and killing a' 
cow.^ 

Some few Mdngs, who have driven a successful trade in bnfialoei^ 
are well-to-do; but the majority are poor and obliged to labont* 
constantly for their daily bread. They are much looked down' 


' The villagie Brdhmati names the child il asked by the Mdng, and though v 

it, is paid lor his trouble. ' '■ V 

i» doubtful thjmgh s^ JiliM a«wt it The Jalgson 
the flesh of the^eow. Mr. J. Follto, u. S. ' ^ 
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on, tmt to soiie extent comfort themselves by holding in contempt 
the M^ng G&mdis and the DilkjilvArs, 

BtJRTOS, found in small numbers at P^lrola and Dhulia, say that 
they came from Ahmednagar about two gonorations ago* According 
to their story, PArvati, on reaching womanhood, was presented by 
the matrons with the usual lapfilling, otihharau, offering of wheat, 
cc^oanuts, red and yellow powder, betel leaves, and a comb. 
To make a shovel-shaped winnowing basket to bold these offerings, 
SMf called the Bunids into existence, and allowed them to cut 
down five bamboo trees in Farvati^s garden. Iristesid of five the 
Buruds cut ten trees, and through the wrath of Shiv, lost their 
caste. There is nothing peculiar in their a{)})eai‘ance or dialect. 
They live inside the town near V^inis and make bamboo biiskets, 
mp and mpdiy little winnowing fans, cages, and cradles. Kimbis 
smoke with them and they do not eat with Mhilrs or Mdiigs. 
They visit Mdheji and other fairs, and their priests, the Lingayat 
Jaiigams and Brahmans, attend their weddings. They have no 
headman. They are hardworking, all tlio nuunbers of the family 
helping, and but for the money they w’^aste on their weddings, they 
would have a good chance of rising fnnn their present low position. 

KaikjSlDIS, found at Amalner, Bhadgaon, Chopda, Dhulia, Erandol, 
Jdmner, Nasirabad, Pdrola, Raver, and Stlkli, are of two clans, 
J4dav and Gdikwar, who eat and marry with each other, as no 
marriage between two members of the name clan is allowed. They 
say they know no home but Khandesh, and that they have no 
tradition of having c<nne from the south. They have houses in some 
centml villages, but for sev<‘n months of the yonv, from October 
till April, they wander in search of work. Their settled abodes 
are often well built houses in the middle of villages, as at 
Erandol and Silkli ; their wandering huts are made of matting 
set up on bamboo poles, which, as they move from place to place, 
they carry, with their household goods and dishes, on the backs 
of asses. Like all wanderers they are a suspected class always 
under police supervision. They used to make baskets of the 
branches and leaf fibre of the wild date or dwarf palm tree, 
0hindi, which formerly grew freely throughout Kluindosli. 1"he 
fewness^ of date trees now forces them to make these baskets of 
cotton stalks, and they plait twigs of tho same material into wicker 
work cages which husbandmen smear with cowdung and store grain 
in. This cotton-stalk wicker plaiting is their only work. 

They worship, they say, all Hindu gods, and appear to be a 
rel^ouS race reverencing Muhammadan saints.*^ They deny 
that they cow^s flesh, but, except the followers of Musalm&n 
they admit their fondness for pork and liquor. They 
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Eindna they have a very deep reverence for 
ol Molher in Satina. Hie devotees keep a stick, jtcU, 
Ih s gmn eloth or bag in some recess in honour of the saint, 
^ and the image of Kh^deriio side 
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have no fixed age and no fixed time for their marriages. Thongh 
they consnlfc the village Brdhman as to their children's names^ 
he has no voice in marriage matters and does not attend their 
w'eddings. The only wedding ceremonies are the anointing with 
turmeric and the knot. The consent of the girl's parents is all that 
is necessary, and this is obtained on payment of a lump sum of from 
£2 IO 5 , to £10 (Rs. 25-Rs. 100). A feast, with plenty of liquor, is 
then given, and the parents of the girl tie her robe to the bridegroom's 
waistcloth. This finishes the ceremony. Girls are married JMfora 
their tenth year. Though marriage is cheap and easy, it is btlfdenod 
by a condition that requires the son-in-law to live with his wire's 
family and help to support them, until he has three children. Jf 
separated from his wife by mutual consent, the husband is bound to 
make an allowance to his wife’s parents. The Kaikadis recognise 
no headman and settle disputes by a committee of any four or five 
members. 


Pakvari, though, especially by the English, often applied to al| 
Mhars, is said strictly to belong to the musical Mh^r. He uses a 
double drum called samhaf ; a small flute or trumpet, made of wood 
and tipped with brass, called sanai ; a long trumpet or flute called 
sur or surai, with a palm-leaf mouthpiece ; a thin drum stick called 
hulc ; and a horned or crooked stick called chap. These, with a 
wooden flute, alguzavy are the chief instruments used by the musical 
Mhar. Occasionally he blows the horn, singUy but never beats the 
tambourine or blows the big tnimpet, kania, these being exclusively 
Mdng instruments. 


Devotees, and religious and other beggars of various names, 
number about 12,000 souls or 1*24 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 722G were Gosavis ; 1818 Miinbhdvs; 1054 
Ghondlis ; 763 Kolhdtis ; 467 Sbildvants ; 435 Gopdls; 274 Johiris; 
230 Holars; 158 Panguls; 69 Bhands; 39 Ndths; 32 Kdpdis; 
Vdsudevs ; and 10 Kalbelas. Of those Gosavis, recruited from all 
classes, worship either Vishnu or 8hiv. They rub ashes over their 
bodies, and wear the hair dishevelled, and sometimes coiled round 
the head. They wander about begging and visiting places of 
pilgidmage. They wear ochre-coloured clothes and eat at tne hands 
of all Hindus, At death their bodies are buried. Gosdvis seem 
inclined to give up begging. At PiAchora, a Gosdvi is a revenue 
peon, and others have taken to labour. Their local headman, a 
great saint, mahant, lives at Nagardevla, Qokdhus, also caBed 
Bharddis, are a set of wandering beggars recruited from all Castea 
They wear long dirty clothes and wander about chanting songa in 
honour of Ambdbdi, Saptashringi, and other goddesses. i 

attend marriage and other ceremonies and dance with lighted 
in their hands. MAnrhIvs, found throughout the distneif 
especially in Ch/ilisgaon, Pdchora, PrakAsha, and Sh4h<yiJ^; 
sect of Krishna worshippers who wear black garment. , 

many have given up begging and settled to tr^e and 
Some are labourers, some coarse cloth weavers, and soine 
with carts and bullocks. Their dislike of idol worslnp has M 
them veiy unpopular among Brdhmanic Hindas* 
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their marrii^s. They eat with Kanbis but not with Telis or 
Timbolk They bury their dead. Their headmen isa wandering 
saint, mahnnt His office is elective, and when he dies, one of his 
disciples is generally chosen headman. 

Koi^hJiTIS or tumblers, taking their name from kolhdt a term 
nsnally appKed to the long bamboo pole on which they display their 
feats, are a very intelligent looking race anxious to rise from their 
present position. Slight and active, of Mr complexion, with dark 
eyes and shprt-cut black hair, they speak a mixture of Marathi, 
&ujar4ti, and Hindustani. Except during the rains when they 
generally live outside villages, they have no fixed settlements and 
move from place to place carrjMiig with them their long low mat 
huts, ktklimahdls, llxey live together in small groups of four or 
five families, those who can afford it keeping ponies and donkeys, 
whom they use in travelling from place to place. The men earn a 
living by tumbling and their vvoiuen help them in the performance# 
They also make the small buffalo horn pul lies which are used with 
cart ropes in fastening loads. I'hey woi\sLip Khandoba, Hanumin, 
Vir, and the goddess Mari. They believe in ghosts and spirits. 
On reaching womanhood every Kolhati girl is called on to choose 
between mariage and prostitution. If she prefers marriage, she is 
jealously watched and is usually well behaved. If she choose to be 
a prostitute and a tumbler, her parents take her before the tribe 
council, pmch, get their leave, and give them a dinner. The children 
of unmarried Kolhdfci girls, though held degraded, are supported by 
the caste, and are married to other bastard Kolhatis. Such couples 
are considered outcastes and eat by theinselves. But their children 
are admitted to the full privileges of the aiste. Such of their 
women as practise prostitution are always under police surveillance, 
as they are suspected of kidnapping high caste girls to bring up as 
prostittites. GopAls are Mhdr priests who sing and dance, and also 
wrestle.^ Hoiulbs are Mdng l>eggars from Biirhdnpur, who dance 
with a stick ornamented with peacock feathers and hung with bells. 
PAkouIiS are a race of MarAtha Kunbi beggars, who wander through 
the streets early in the morning shouting out the names of Hindu 
^ds, They dance and sing and often climb trees, calling out 
Vithoba^s name, and shouting for alms to the passers-by. The 
Ffognls of Palaskheda in JAmner are chiefly MarAtMs, some of 
ttem cultivators and some beggars. The latter neither dance nor 
sing, but beg in the name of Vithoba going about with blankets 
thtown over their heads. They eat from MarAthds and Brdhmaus, 
aaid both bum and bury their dead. Brdhmans attend their marriages. 
They have a council, punch, to settle disputes. NAths are a class of 
boggs^ |bund at Nasirabad and her© and there in the eastern 
su^^iykions# The^ are also called Sitdpddria and have been for 
^ in the district. They wear huge glass earrings and live 

though, when pressed by hunger, they sometimes 
do a, Uttte bed^tape weaving. They worship Mahddev. ICAmis^ 


I m given in the Bembsy Oidsettoer, V. 84. 
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arB a class of beggars, wbo> when begging, draw their waiatcloths 
over their heads. Closely allied with them are VAsubevs, who beg 
clothed in long robes and with a he^d-dress of peacock^s feathers# 
KAnphatAs or slit-eared beggars, found in almost all pai*t« of 
KhAndesh, are followers of the great saint GorakhnAth and worship 
Shiv, They eat with Kunbis, drink liquor, and eat flesh. Girls are 
married between five and ten, and remarriage is allowed. They bury 
their dead and observe mourning for seven days. The ceremony of 
cutting the ear is perfonned by their priest when the boy is ten 
years old, and 2s, 6d. (Rs. 1^) are paid to him. At the close of the 
ceremony a feast is given to relations and friends,^ 

According to the 1872 census, KliAndesh MusaltnAns numbered 
76,696 souls, or 7*32 per cent of the whole population/^ They are found 
in eveiy sub-division and in almost every village. The bulk are local 
converts from Hinduism. Such of them as have a strain of foreign 
blood are probably the descendants of the Arabs who took service 
under the FAruki dynasty (1370-151)9), and afterwards, hired by 
Moghals, MarathAs, and local chiefs, were, along with their country-* 
born or Muvallad sons, i^o large and formidable a body of men at 
the time of the British conquest.^ Others of foreign extraction 
are the Maliks the descendants of the first Muhammadan converts 
in the north, who followed the armies of Ala-ud-din (1312) and other 
Ghori kings and chiefs. Besides those who claim Arab descent, 
some Khandesh Musalraans have a tradition that their forefathers 
belonged to KhorasAn, while others refer vaguely to HindustAn, 
and many say that they came originally from Ahmednagar. Each 
Moghal expedition seems to have brought fresh settlers from the 
north. Of KhAndesh Musalmans about one-fourth are supposed to 
be servants, and the rest traders, craftsmen, husbandmen, labourers, 
and beggars. They are poor and proud, and, except the Shia 
Bohoras and a few who have lately become WAfahAbis, are all 
Sunnis in name, but careless about their religion, almost half Hindu 
in thought, feeling and customs. 

The different classes into which the MusalmAn population ia 
divided may be arranged under two groups, one including the four 
general classes of Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and PathAns, and th0 
other embracing the separate communities which are based oii 
sameness of origin or of employment. Of the four general classes 
the Moghals are very few. The three other classes are nommaily 
large bodies. But most of the members have no claim to foreign 
descent, representing local Hindu converts, who, following the Decotm 
custom, have enrolled themselves in the class to which their patron,^ 
or converter, belonged. Thus the Tadvis, converted BWIs, and the 
NaikvAdis, probably Hindus from Mysor, have chosen to adopt the 
title of PathAns. To this rule the only exceptions are some larolliisi 


' Farther details oi the KdaphatAs are given in the Bombay Oa&etteer, V; 

3 The details are of little value; 1653 Pinjdris or cotton oleanera, SdSMdlAtiid 
or weavers, 238 Kasiis or butchers, 219 ManiArs or bracelet makers 21S Bohe^ Or 
traders, 201 Bhangis or sweepers, 130 Fakirs or beggars, 18 KAlbAUOS or 
NAnakshAis, 8 Shedis. and 72,364 Others. ‘ ^ ’ 

* Deteils ai« given below under History/* ‘ , 
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of Syeds of undoubted foreign descent, and in the north-east some 
Shaliche the representatives of the Fdruki kings. 

Of the twenty-two local communities, of which information has 
been obtained, one are trfiders, twelve craftsmen, four husbandmen 
and cattle breeders, four servants, and one actors or musicians. 

The one special community of traders is the BohorAs,^ Shids by 
religion, and followers of the Mulla Saheb of Surat. Some families 
of trading Bohorfe, immigrants from GujarAt, are found in west 
Khtlndesh. But most of them have come from Burhdnpiir, once 
the head-quarters of their sect, and are found in the east of 
the district in Bhiiaaval, Ohopda, Rdver, and Jalgaon. During the 
last five years their number has increased considerably. In Jalgaon 
there are now seven or eight Bohora shopkeepers where there used 
to be only one. Probably with a certain strain of Arab and Persian 
blood they aro chiefly descendants of Gujarati Vanias. They are 
easily known from other Musalmans by their small tightly-wound 
white turbans and little skull caps, and their long flowing white 
robes and loose trousers widening from tho ankle upwards, and 
fastened round the waist into puckers with a string. Tbougli their 
ordinary business language is Iliudustjifii, they still speak GiijarAti 
at home. They marry only among themselves. They have no 
special place of worship. They do not attend tho regular Sunni 
mosques. At each of their settlements there is an office-bearer, 
Mulla, under the Muk4sir of Burhflnpur, who conducts their 
marriage, death, and other ceremonies. They pay a yearly 
contribution of one-fifth of their incomes to the Mulla Silheb at 
Surat; they are all traders dealing chiefly in iron and hardware 
goods. As a class they are prosperous with a steadily growing trade. 

The twelve communities of craftsmen are : Attars or perfumers, 
Bhondekars or potters, DhuldhoyAs or earth washers, Kadias or 
bricklayers, GAi Kasabs or beef butchers, Khiitkis or mutton butchers, 
Momuas or weavers, Nalbands or farriers, Saikalgars or knife 
grinders, Shishgars or glass bracelet makers, Sutars or carpenters, 
and TeJearas or millstone grinders, 

ATTijRS, perfumers, are converted Hindus. They are tall, spare, 
and rather fair. Their home language is Hindustani. They dress 
like ordinary Deccan Musalmdns except that they wear smaller 
^bans. . Tho women also wear the Musalmdn shirt, kudtij and 
trousers, izdr* They have no groat name for honesty, but are tidy, 
hardworking, and thrifty. They extract perfumes from flowers, 
and sell cosmetics, dentifrice, and hair oil, Bhondekars, potters, 
a jmall class of local converts thinly scattered over tho 
district. Their home tongue is Hindustani. Their dress consists 
Cf a largo MardthaJike turban, a jacket, and a waistcloth, 
Tho Women wear the Musalmau dress. They make earthen pots. 
Pl^niiDm}TJLs, or JhIrIs, are a mixed class. Their home language 

lUpdusta^^ Of a medium height and spare habit of body 
P% ajre of a light brown or saffron complexion. They dress in 
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the ordinary Deccan- Musalmdn fashion except that they wear the 
waistoloth, dhoti, instead of trousers, izdr. They wash the sweepings 
of gold or silver smiths^ shops, and gather the particles of gold or 
silver they find in the dust. Their search generally yields a very 
poor return. They are sober, hardworking, thrifty, and cleanly. 
Qli KasIbs, beef butchers, are local converts calling themselves 
Shaikhs. Their language is Hindustani. They are tall, well-made 
men with wheat-coloured complexions. Except that the turban is 
large and folded somewhat after the Manitha fashion, both men and 
women wear the Musalmdn dress. A butcher is a bye- word for what 
is mean and shabby, but except for the tricks of their trade which they 
practice without shame, they are religious, thrifty, and sober. They 
sell only beef or buffalo flesh as beef. They have a well-organised 
community. KadiAs, bricklayers, are local converts. They speak 
Hindustani. They are of middle height, dark, and strongly built. 
The men and women dress in Musalmari fashion. They are quiet, 
sober, skilful, and thnfty, but owing to the scarcity and uncertainty 
of work, poor and sometimes in debt. They have a well-organised 
community. KhAtkis, mutton butchers, are local converts. Their 
home language is a low Hindustani. They are well, rather stoutly 
made, with black or brown complexions. The men wear a large 
three-cornered turban, with a coat and the Hindu waistcloth instead 
of trousers, and a handkerchief, which, in-doors, they wind round the 
head on laying aside their turban. The women dress like Hindus. 
Their character is much like that of the beef butchers, except that,, 
being believed to practice many Hindu rites, they are looked down 
on by other Musalmdns who neither ask them to public dinners nor 
eat with them. They sell mutton, but neither sell nor eat beef. 
They are sober, thrifty, and untidy, but well-to-do. MomnAs, or 
JulAhAs, are local converts who embraced IsUm during the reign of 
Aurangzeb. They speak Hindustani. They are short spare men 
with wheat-coloured complexions. They have large turbans of a 
rather jaunty make, and instead of trousers wear the waistcloth. 
The women dress like ordinary Musalmdn women. Simple, timid, 
and stupid, they are weavers by trade, making turbans, cotton robes, 
and small waistcloths, NAlbands, farriers, are Hindu converts. 
Their home language is Deccan Hindustani. They are thrifty, 
hardworking and sober, but untidy, Saikaloars, or armourers, are 
a mixed class including both local and foreign Musalm^ns. Those 
among them known as Ghasdrids, have lately embraced Isldth under 
the preaching of Syed Safdar Ali, the Kazi of Nasirabiad. They 
still live by themselves in the village of Kosamba in Jalgaon, and 
speak their own dialect. They have not as yef mixed with the 
Saikalgars, and beyond the profession, have nothing in common. 
The Saikalgars, both men and women, dress like ordinaiy Deccan 
Musalmdns. . They are hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Formerly 
they used to make knives and razors, and even swords and daggers* 
The order against wearing arms and the competition of English 
hardware goods have ruined their business, and they now earn a 
poor livelihood by grinding knives and sharpening razors. 

Shibegars, or MakiArs, are a mixed class. They are tall, BpB»re 
and muscular, with wheat-coloured complexions. Both men and 
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women wear the ordinaiy Deccan-Musalmfo dress. They are 
sober, steady, thrifty, and well-to-do, and, except in the exercise of 
their profession, fairly truthful. They make glass and lac bracelets. 
On account of the competition of Jabalpur-manufactured glass the 
Kbdndesh trade has lately suffered, but still yields a fair return. 
SutArs, carpenters, are the descendants of converts made during the 
reign of Aurangzeb. They are of middle height and muscular, with 
wheat- coloured complexions. Their home language is Hindustani, 
and the dress of men and women is like that of ordinary Deccan 
MusalmAns. They are sober, steady, industrious and thrifty, but 
poor. TakArAs, known as Phanibands or HAxims, are a mixed 
class. Their home language is Hindustani. Dark in complexion and 
of medium height they have regular features. Except that the men 
wear tiirbans with twisted bands, both men and women dress like 
Deccan Musalmdns. They are fond of amusement, thriftless, and 
poor. They make and repair millstones. Most of them have some skill 
in surgery, cutting for the stone, and couching for cataract. Tam bats, 
coppersmiths, are immigrants from MArvM. They are well-made 
men, with wheat-coloured complexions and regular features. Their 
home language is Hindustani. The men dress like common 
Musalmdns, and so do the women except a few who still cling to the 
MarvAd petticoat. They are sober, hardworking, thrifty, and very 
religious. They make copper pots, and some are constables and 
messengers in Government and private service. A few have risen 
to high places under Government. 

The four communities of husbandmen and cattle breeders are : 
BAghbans or gardeners, BohorAs, MauMs or Deshmuklis, and 
MultAnis. BAghbAns, gardeners or fruiterers, are local converts. 
They speak both Marathi and Hindustdni. They are of middle 
stature inclined to stoutness, with wheat-coloured complexions. The 
women are lighter coloured than the men, and as a rule are hand- 
some. The men dress in Musairnan, the women in Maratha fashion. 
Besides working as gardeners they sell fruit and vegetables, buying 
them wholesale and retailing them. Though hardworking and 
thrifty, they are fond of pleasure and fairly well-to-do. BohorAs 
are found in small numbers in the west of Khaudesh. They are 
Sunnis by religion. Maut.As, masters, also known as Deshmukhs, 
are the representatives of district revenue officers and village 
headmen, accountants, and servants, who, to preserve their office and 
pa-y, or, on the promise of grants of land, embraced IslAm during the 
reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb. It often happened that of the 
same family one branch became MusalmAn and the other remained 
Hindu. Not having married with Musalmans, except that the men 
wear the beard, they remain Hindu in appearance, dress, and character. 
MtJLTAms, husbandmen and cattle breeders, are the descendants of 
camp followers who came with Aurangzeb^s army from North India. 
Their home tongue is a mixture of MultAni and MarAthi. They 
dress l^e Hindu Kunbis, the women^s robe being something 
between that worn by Deccani and VanjAri women. Though quiet 
and peaceful, these are not wanting in courage. 

Of the four communities of servants, three, the Maliks, NAikvAdis, 
and Tadvis, are chiefly employed as constables and messengers, and 
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one, the Bhangis, as menial servants. Maliks, kings, are the 
descendants of converts made probably during the first (1300) 
Muhammadan invasion. They speak Decc4an Hindustani, and have 
nothing special in their appearance. The men wear turbans with 
twisted bands, coats, and tight trousers, and the women the regular 
Musalmdn shirts Tcxidim, trousers izdra, and scarves odhnis. Honest, 
thriftless and sober, they find employment in public and private * 
service and as labourers. Naikvadis are believed to be descendants 
of the soldiers of Tippu, who, during the disturbances that followed 
his overthrow, settled in the north Deccan districts. Originally 
Hindus they are said to have been converted and named by Hyder 
Ndik. Black, with high cheek bones and Manltba-like featuresy 
they are tall and strong. Their homo tongue is both Hindustani 
and Marathi. They are Government messengers and husbandmen. 
The men and some of the women dress like Marathas. They are 
hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Some of them have a leaning 
towards the Wahhabi faith. Tadvis, so called from forming a 
separate branch, tad, are Bhils said to have been converted by 
Aurangzeb. In appearance they preserve traces of their origin being 
swarthy, thick-lipped, and muscular. Among themselves they 
speak a half-Hindustani half-Bhil dialect, and low Hindustani with 
others. The men dress like Miisalmans, and the women like GujarAt 
Hindus. They are hardworking but thriftless, and fond of pleasure 
and drink. They are generally police constables, Government 
messengers, or labourers, except that they never work for hire in 
the fields. The women help the men by gathering and selling sticks 
as firewood. 

Under the head of Servants also come the Bhangis, scavengers, 
of two classes, local converts and recent settlers from the 
north. Both apeak Hindustani. The men are swarthy, tall, and 
spare, and the women inclined to plumpness and generally well- 
featured. The men have no particular dress, wearing any sort of 
cloth they may get from their employers, be they Muhammadan or 
Hindu. The women have a robe, sddi, peculiarly worn, and a 
petticoat which, when at work, they tuck above their knees. ITiey 
are honest, quiet, thrifty, ami hardworking. 

Of Actors and Singers the only class are the Mias, or nobles, 
immigrants from the north. Their home langnage is Hindustani. The 
men are black and spare, and the women well leatured. As fiddlers 
or tambourine- players in the service of dancing girls, they bear to 
very good character. Their women sing and play in ZoninAs on 
marriages and other ceremonies. 

Pi.Ksis numbered forty-three souls. Almost all are shopkeepers 
and liquor-sellers, most of them from Bombay since the opening 
of the railway, and some from Surat, where they are the chief 
liquor-sellers. 

Eubopbans numbered 562 souls or 0*05 per cent of the 
population. Besides the Government oflSiciale and a few Eaa‘<^)ei^ 
in the Jalgaon cotton mills mid cotton press factories, they ^ , 
chiefly railway servants settled at Bhus&vat 
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CirnisTiANv«^, other than EiiropoauR, riunahered 804 souls or 0*08 
per cent of the whole population. There are a few at Dhulia, 
a few at Uharangaon^ and the rest at Bhiisdval and Jalgaon. 
•irhe few at Dhulia are chiefly Portuguese servants and converts 
of whom not more than four or live are Protestants. There is 
a small Roman Catholic chapel, at Dliulia with a congregation of 
about fifty. At Hhusaval, where there is a congregation of some 
hundreds, a very pretty Homan Catholic chapel has lately been built. 
Portuguese workmen, servants, and Madrasis, and converts or 
deseA3ndants of converts form the bulk of the congregation. The 
native Cbristians arc, as a rule, poor and hardpressed for 
subsistence, and arc not among the bost-b(3havcd of the Bhusaval 
population. 

In this district thor(3 i.s one village or town to about every three 
square miles of land, each village containing an average of 392 
inliabitants, and about eighty-eight houses. Willi tin? exce})tion of 
the people of iwoniy-two towns, numbering 1 7 1,908 souls or 17*00 
per cent of the enliro inhabitants, the population of th(3 Khandesh 
district, according to the 1872 census returns, lived in 2000 villages, 
with an av(n*ag(,' of 328 souls per vi]lag*(\ Of tlx* wlmh* mimbor of 
towns and villages, 1302 had less than 200 inhabitanis ; 778 fi'om 200 
to 500 ; 30d from 500 to 1 000; 117 from 1 000 to 2000 ; 22 from 
2000 0) 3000 ; 15 from 3000 to 5000 ; 17 from 5000 to 10,000 ; and 
5 more than 10,000. 

Nearly all Khandesli villages are walhid, some with briek-faced 
I mud, others with solid ston(‘S and brick ornam(‘nt(*(l parapets. Somo 
old villages havci stately gates and remains (.»[ f)hl huds. fdiough 
‘ proud of tljeir old walls and gates, tlie villagers s(jld»)m take steps to 
; keep them in )'epair. 

As regards the number of houses, there was in 1872 a total of 
f 229,809 or on an average 22*01 houses t<> the square mile, shf)\ving, 
compared with 170,503* in 181*0, an increase of :M-*7s j)er cent. Of 
I the totai number 12,018 lionses lodging 07,322 persons or 0*54 
I per cent of the entire ])opulation, at tlio rale of 5*58 .smds to each 
I house, were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks and j-oofs of 
pile. The remaining 217,851 houses aecommodaiing 901,320 
j persons or 93*40 per cent, with a population p(‘i* honso of *^1*41 souls, 

; included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer 
i walls were of mud or sun-driod brick. 

There are two chief styles of houses in Khandesh, the flat- 
roofed^ and the tiled. Tiled roofs, formerly confined to villages north 
of the Tapti, are every day becoming more popular. In some villages, 
as in Jalgaon, there was till lately a feeling against tiled roofs, on 
account, apparently, of the failure of two or three wealthy merchants 
who had built large tiled houses. The houses are for the most 
part built of baked or unbaked brick, cemented with mud, mortar, 
or mortar -pointed mud. The window frames, door posts, and 
rafters are generally of teak or nim wood, and very often the door 
paums and window shutters are of mango wood. Stone is not often 
used except for the foundation and the verandah that runs round 
the groundfloor of the building. Houses are usually built facing 
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north or Routli, and in some villages there is a strong feeling 
against building a house fronting east or west. Khindesh houses 
are commonly divided into four classes, best, middling, ordinary, 
and huts. In large towns the best kind of house costs to build 
upwards of c€500 (Rs. 5000), the middling from £100 to £400 
(Rs. lOOO-Rs. 4000), and the common from £50 to £100 (Rs. 600- 
Rs. 1000'. In small villages the three kinds cost respectively 
from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500. Rs. 2000), from £20 to £50 (Rs.200- 
Rs. 500), and from £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 -Rs. 200). 

A tx*ader^s house begins with a verandah, which, if he is a 
retail-dealer, is his shop. Inside of the verandah is the sitting room, 
and beyond the sitting room, the dining hall in the middle and three 
rooms oil each side. Among the side rooms are, to the left of 
the dining hall, the office room, the shrine, and the lying-in room ; 
and to the right, a treasure r<x)m and two store-rooms. Behind 
this group comes tlie back vei-andali, with a privy in one corner. 
There usually i.s a back or a side door. Another comiuon form of 
well-to-do village patiFs house liegius with a large gate, with a 
ward-room on either sidi^, where watchmen sleep and kit is piled, 
or where office work is done. Tlien conies a yard witli a central 
well, aud cattle sheds on either side or all round. Then a flight 
of steps leads to the flrst door, aud a long house with, first, 
a sitting room, wffiero swinging cots, chopaidfi, are kept, and 
a dining room, with two rooms on each side. In such houses the 
cattle enter by the front door. 

Tlie bulk of the husbandmen’s dwellings are either the superior 
house called dhdha, generally inlnibited by Kunbis, Mnsalmdns, 
and Pardeshis, or the iiderior hut, or chhappar, used by Kolis, 
Bill Is, Vanj/iris, and Mliars. The dhdha is a substantial house, 
wliich, when ke])t in good repair, lasts fur many years. The walls, 
of clay and cliopped gra.ss or .straw tlioroiighly kneaded under 
buffaloes’ foot, taper .slightly and average about a cubit in 
tbicknoss. They are built in layers about a cubit deep, each layer 
beiug allowed to dry thoroughly before the next layer is added. 
The flat, or nearly flat, roof rests on strong teakwood beams 
which run from wall to wall. Over the b(‘ams is laid a layer of 
strong branches and a coating of dried sugarcane leaves, the whole 
covered by foUr to six inches of clay or salt earth, beaten smooth^ 
with a gentle slope to one of the corners where a wooden spout 
throws off the water several feet from the foundation of the wall. 
The clay wall is generally built by professional bricklayers, Beld&rs, 
and is paid for at fi-om 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 4) a hundred solid cubits. 
The entire house costs from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 - R.s, 100). The hut, 
or chappar, has either clay walls or merely a thick fence of cotton 
stalks or other wattled boughs. The roof is made of long grass 
tied neatly to a bamboo framework, with an intricate layer of 
Butea frondosa, palas, leaves, in the middle of the grass so as to 
make the roof thoroughly waterproof. Over the thatch, to make it 
look like tiles, split millet stems are sometimes laid. 

The furniture of an ordinary Kunbi’s house is worth from £2 to 
£3 (Es. 20 -Bs. 30), The usual details are; two copper YeeseH; 
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gmd and ghaday for storing and carrying drinking water, costing 
about 8^* (Rs. 4) each; six or eight earthen cooking pots, costing 
about l8,M. {10 cmnas)} two or three flat zinc dishes or plates, 
thdlis, valued at 4.9. (Rs. 2) each ; a few brass di’inking cups, 
charviy costing a shilling each ; a pair of curry stones, 2 )dta oranta, 
costing about a shilling ; a hand mill, chakhi, for grinding grain, 
worth about Ss, (Rs. 1 ^) ; two bedsteads, Mdt^y worth two shillings 
each, with quilts or blankets costing about 10s. (Rs. 8).’ 

A man building a house seldom works at it with his own hands. 
Ho supervises the work and pays the labourers weekly or on market 
days. As a rule lucky days arc chosen for laying the foundation, 
raising the posts, iixing the upright and cross beams, placing the 
^doors) and digging the well. On the foundation -laying day, the 
owner worships the ground wlierc ilie walls are to be liuilt, digs a little 
himself, and then the work begins. On the post-raising day the owner 
puts the comer stone of the plinth in its place, sets the post on it, and 
worships the post, pouring clarified buttm* over its top till it trickles 
to the ground, tying round it a yellow cluth with rice and Indian 
millet, and fastoniTig grass on its top. On the beam-fixing day ho 
ties round the beam a raw cotton t hread and a yellow cloth with rice 
and Indian millet, and them worsliips. When the doors are set up 
the same ccremoiiios are repeated, and beft)re digging fclio well, the 
owner again worships th(j ground. At all the'^e ceremonies a 
Brahman usually attends, and cocoanuts are distributed. When a 
house is finished, the astrologer, ;/o,s*/c6, fixes a lucky day for entry. 
Houses wore formerly built with, no regard to ventilation, but the 
newer buildings are much 0 })cner and more airy. A family in 
middling circumstances is usually obliged to keep a v(‘ry largo stock 
of cooking pots for family gatherings, })ut there are coinpai’atively 
few families well enough off to have cooking pots for a caste dinner. 
On such occasions a supply of cooking pots Ls generally collected by 
borrowing. 

Tlie village establishment, hdmlmhifCy of Khandesh, found by 
Captain Briggs in 1818, included the hereditary Hindu priest, guru ; 
the Muliarnmadan priest, mulla; tlio astrologer, /c.v///; the carpenter, 
eubUir the blacksmith, lohdr; the potter, Aat /nh/en* ; the goldsmith, 
8onar; the barber, nkdri ; tlio washerman, /arnV- ; the village bard, 
bhdt ; the village watchman and guide, jdglia ; and the scavenger, 
mdng and chdmhhdr. Of these tlie priest, guruy officiated at the 
marriages, funerals, and other ceremonies of all Hindus except 
Mhdrs and Mangs, attended to the village idols, cleaned and lighted 
; their temple, and took to himself their offerings. In addition, ho 
j made loaf plates for well-to-do Hindus. The mulla officiated a t all 
Muhammadan ceremonies, gave oaths, consecrated all animals to be 
eaten, superintended fairs held in honour of saints, and repaired 
I Muhammadan graves and tombs. Tlie astrologer, jotihiy road the 
i almauac, pointed out lucky days for marriages, for beginning to sow, to 
I plough, and to reap, calculated eclipses and drew up horoscopes, and 
I witJi the guru, ofiiciated at marriages and funerals. The carpenter, 

i' , - 

f * From » paper by Mr. Stormont, Siiporiutondcnt Khdndesh Model Farm. 
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sutdf^ made and repaired field tools and liigli wooden marriage stools, 
chavraug, and supplied travellers with tent and cattle pegs. The 
blacksmith, loh.tr, made and rcpairctl the iron work of ploughs and 
carts. In former times at hook-swinging festivals it was his duty 
to force the iron hook into the muscles of the devotee’s back. Tho 
potter, kiimhhdrj furnished villagers and travellers with earthen 
pots and pans. At marriages he heat the drum and cooked 
mutton stew^ burhcvt, for the KuiibivS of the village. The goldsmith, 
sonar ^ assayed coin paid to Government and made ornaments. The 
barber, nhdrl, was the \dllage surgeon, shaving tlie vilIagoi*s, trimming 
bullocks^ tails, and boring t he Imllnck’s nose to r(‘ceivo the nosering. 
Some barbers beat the drmn, /-iy/f //, and otln'rs acted as torch -bearers,' 
At marriages they led tlie brid(*grourn\s horse and est“orted the 
patil’s daughter to her In-band’s house. Tin' washerman, parity .at 
marriages spread while cloths for the. bridegroom's relations to 
walk on. The villnge bard, hhdl, at tended all village h'stivals and 
ceremonies and recited vers<.*s. 1'he watehnien, Hhils, Kolis, 
and Mliars, g-iiarded the village and guided travellers. The mdug 
beat the tainboui’ine, castrated young* cattle, a-tid a MVmg wyman 
acted as midwife f'> Kunbis, and, wlnm th<a*e was no one cIho, to 
Brahmans. The rlunnl>li>(r made tnid re])air(,‘(l shoes, l(‘ather thongs 
and waler bags, and on pula (August - St*pt;em her) and other days, 
provided the chief villagers with .mango leaves to hang over their 
doors. 

Since Captain Tbigg.s’ time (18I8), tho village Cfunniunity has 
lost much of it.s importance. Now, in an ordinary village the staff 
of servauis is (lie lietuhnau, pu/f/;- his assistant, chaadhrL, now his 
erpial in authority ; the aeeouniunt, kulkarui ; the sw^eeper, rnhdr; 
the watcdiinau, p////nr ; /u/uAdn.v and fands/^ Mnsalinans and Kolis, 
wltose duty ii is to clean th(^ village ollice, r.liurl, to ligdit the lamp in 
it, to carry the accountant’s books, audio clean ]x)is ; and in villagei^ 
where there is no river, the Avater drawer, kalkarl^ who fills tho village 
cattle trough. In small viliagos, tho pdf II, ktilkarni, mhdr, 
and jdgla arc alone hnmd. ExVcejit in a few places the following 
servants are no longer rocognisod. Tho village priest, gram ju, ski ; the 
Musalman reader, kkatib ; the Musidman judge, kdzi ; the Miisalmttn 


^ See above, p. 77. Ahir InirlxTs druiu but do not cany torches ; TAyade barbers 
carry torclios ljut do not drum ; Jhikshni and (Uiiarati barbers do both. Mr. J. 
Pollen, C.S, 

-The chief honours due to the headman at public ml igiouB ceremonies are: on 
pola day IjiH bullocks head the ]}roce.ssion ; on Uasera <lay ho loiuls tbe worship of 
the shami tree ; on tlie hod day he worship.s lirst and gives the order to light the 
pile. At marriages he is the first to get tlie hotel leaf whicdi the barber 
distributes among the other village officers ; and it is t he pdlU who distributes money 
among the other village ])ublie servants, Hrdbaluk, At village feasts the pfUU ana 
his wife are given the place of honour. Both are consulted in matters of difficulty, 
and petty squabbles are referred to their arbitration. The pdlWs wife takei 
a most active interest in village affairs, and, though not publicly recOjjnised, ht« 
a very considerable voice in the settlement of disputes. In many vTlk™ 
headman lends money to the viUagers and has a good name for usin^ his debtors 
kindly. Many are known to have for years never sought the aid of civil courts or 
pressed their debtors severely. 

* Between the talabda and the iaral there is some distinctiou slh viHagC ScrVaitik, 
but no difference of caste. 
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priestj mulU; the caterer, j)arsai ; the temple servant, gurav; 
the broker, ahetf/a; the messenger, hamlddr; and the door-keeper, 
darvdjddr. Even the smallest villages have two or three officiating 
headmen and one or two assistants. Some villages have six or 
eight pdiili and chaiid'hns, and Chopda claims to bo represented 
by fifty- two sharers, takslumdiU's, The trough iiWev, luiikari, is a 
very necessarj^ and important servant, and in the absence of any 
adequate provision, the villngers usually subscribe to pay him a 
fixed sum in ad<lition to any rent-free land ho may ludd from 
Government. He has to keep two bullocks and the leatlier bag, 
mot, for drawing water. Idie taniuT, chd od>hdr, is expected to keep 
in repair, and in some cases to rnak(.' the village water bag, mot, 
the M-har giving him the skin. 'J’he caterer, is otten, found 

8op])lying travellers with butler, milk, and miscellaTief)Us articles. 
The broker, i<hohj(i, who used to arrange between strangers and 
shopkeepers is seldom found. 

In the Avest, village headmen are usually Gujar Knidais. In other 
parts they are of diilrrent castes, and veuy often in the same village 
will bo found a Hivahman licadman senving with a K tin hi, a, Koli, a 
Dhaiigar, or a Miisalmaii. JltUHMUjd. th(‘re ilirotighout the disti’ici, 
especially in the Vaval, Nasirabad, and Ibnisavtd sub-divisions, it is 
common to find the same family of patils witli one branch Hindu 
and another Musalman, thc^ latter freely admitting that they 
embraced Islfiiu in order to secure tlK‘ right to serve. 

The peojile of a village are generally mixed. Jt is comparatively 
rare to liiid a whole village held Ijy one caste. Ms})ecially among 
high caste Hindus ctisic^ dinners are mneh less common tlia-n in 
Gujarat. In small villag<‘S on such l(‘jidi''g festivals as Ihdi, 
dinners are sometimes givmi to the wdiole community and the cost 
met from money subscribed liy the entiri' body of villagers. It is 
most unusual for one man to entertain the whole village on marriage 
or other feast ocjcasions. The dilbu'cnt cLissos entertain their own 
caste fellow^s. At villagt? dinners given by patils guests of various 
castes are invited and sit in separate roAvs, IJhils and Mluirs are 
I served by members of their oavu caste or the dinner is sent to them 
I at their houses. Special diunors are sometimes given at their own 
I cost by heads of trade guilds when tliey are appointed. On such 

I occasions except among Sonars, avoujcu dine after the men have 

I done. No special arrangcinouts are made for the exercise of 
I common rights. All the cattle drink out of the village trough or 

I from the river, and as soon as the crops are oH* the ground, graze 
all over the village lands. The villagers pay the herdsmen so 
much a head, but often tlio cattle arc turned loose and allowed 
to graze and go anywhere they like, a Bid) boy being sent to 
drive them home in the evening. lu tlic rains, wliile the ci-ops 
are on the ground^ greater care is taken, and cattle not wanted 
, for immediate use are sent to graze in some neighbouring 
I upland* Mhdrs and other low castes are alloAvod to drink below 
: the village only, where there is a river, or where there is a well, 

' put of the cattle trough or from a separate cistern. In some 

places the villagers object to the Mhars drinking out of the 
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cattle trough, anrl in such cases they have generally a separate well* 
Except old ones, used solely for washing and cattle drinking, there 
are no village ponds in Khandosh. For digging wells or clearing 
ponds a subscription used to be levied from each man^s holding or 
plough. Now the villagers look to Government and the local fund 
committee. Formerly a village borrowed money to repair its temple. 
But the old spirit has, to a great extent, gone. The temple may fall 
to ruin, and unless some wealthy patil or cultivator takes an interest 
in the matter, no one cares. IStieks for firewood are gathered 
from the common lands round the village, or from the bush lands 
near the hills, or from the husbandman’s own land. Among the 
villagers no distinction seems to be drawn between new-comers 
and members of the original community. This is probably due 
to the fact that during the troubled time of Maratharule (1760- 
1818), nearly every village was more or less deserted. In the case of 
a deserted village it is very couiirion for the neighbouring villagers 
to till its lands, and since many villages have only lately been 
peopled, a very large area is tilled by these outsiders who are 
known as vavands or valdmh. 

In most of the smaller ’villages the grain-dealer or moneyleader 
is an institution of not more than one generation old. The 
ancient village moneylenders are said to have disappeared in the 
eighteenth cimtury troubles. Their place has been taken by new- 
comers from Malwa, Milrvad, Gujarat, and Hindustan. Some of 
these, settled for one or two generations, have grown kindly and 
considerate. But the bulk are very late arrivals, settled for a few 
years, and in their dealings very hard and exacting. The break-up 
of so many village communities at the beginning of the present 
century greatly weakened the ties which bound the villagers to their 
headmen, and the influences at work under British management 
have done little to strengthen or renew thoin. The village council 
is now little more than a fiction, and though tlie villagei*s still pay 
him outward respect, the influence of the headman is, in many 
villages, almost at an end. The relationsbetwcen the cmftsmen and 
the rest of’ the villagers do not secern to have much changed. A 
specially clever worker sometimes loaves his village and pushes his 
fortune in one of the larger towns. But this is unusual, and, as a 
rule, the old practice continues, that while for ordinaiy services 
villagers pay the craftsmen by grain doles, for large works, such 
house building, payment is made in money at the ordinary market 
rates. 

Very few of the people leave, or even move about, the district in 
search of work. Living is cheap and the demand for labour strong. 
The only class willing to work, even on the“ railway, is the 
Mhdr. During the last famine (1876-77) many Kunbis came from 
the southern Deccan districts and settled in Khandosh, and since 
their settlement they have been joined by friends aud relations; 
Besides these there come yearly by rail from Ahmednagar, Poona, 
Sholapur, and Sdtdra, a certain number of Mar^thAs who settle in 
huts outside of Jalgaon, and during the fair season work as carriers^, 
harndh, at cotton presses and mills. When the cotton season is 
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over most of them go back to their villages and some stay in Jalgaon 
and work as labourers. From Giijardt there come and settle in small 
numbers Vtlnis and Kunbis and Parsi liquor-sellers. From Bombay 
there come BliAtia and other Catch merchants and various Bombay 
traders who have settled at most of the local trading centres. M<4rvad 
Vdnia and BrAhmaus, and other Pardeshis come from the norths the 
MarvMis serving as clerks to Marvad traders and moneylenders, 
and the Pardeshis finding employment as railway policemen, 
messengers, and private watchmen. Some Madras servants also 
come from Aurangabad and Ilaidarabad in the Nizam's territories. 
Of temporaiy immigrants there are Brahman priests from Surat and 
Ahmedabad who conduct marriage and death ceremonies at tho 
houses of their Nandurbar Vani patrons, and Vani and Kunbi cloth- 
dealers, who, during the fair season, visit their shops at l*arola, 
Dliulia, Jalgaon, and Dharangaon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE’. 

Agriculture, tlie most im]H)rtnTit indnstry of tlie district, supports 
510,301 pcrsous or about ono-balf of tlu‘ poj)ulntiou.’'* 

Klxaiidesli cultivators arc ivniibis, Mliars, .Dhang'a.rs, Pardesliis, 
Rajputs, Kolis, Lodliis, \ atijaris, Phils, atul MushIiiuIiis. Kuitbis, 
hardworking* and most skiOu) husband uicri, arc a ijiiict law* 
abidiiiijf people, but most careless in money mnttt‘rs. vSome of them 
are well-to-do but most are poor. (.)f the. tliree classe.s of Kntbis, 
Pajnus, Gujars, and dhlohis, Pajuas are by Far the most nnmerons, 
and as a rule the best farnu^rs, and Gu jars, wealtlner than either of 
the other classes, form a g*r(^at portion of tlie cidtivaiorH in some of 
the northern sub-divisions. Pardeshis, Raj]>uts, and MustdTuaim are 
Blovenly Avorkiu-s. Kolis and Lodhis are industrious but some- 
what given to drink. Vanjaris have taken to tillage eliiefly since carts 
and railways have ])nl a stop t o their carry i ng traile. Dhangars, Mliars, 
and Bliils are found here and there tilling on theii* own account. 
Some of the younger Phils lake yt'arly sorvieo, nahjari^ with 
Kimbisand other cultivators, Imt most of (hem are small landholders, 
or hire fields from Gujar and r»ther (‘apitalisis on Ihe.^ share, 
gavdnJy priiicijile. 1’lie landowner gains most hy the bargain. He 
provides the land and seed, and the Bhil the labour, cattle, and took. 
Kunbis and Musahnans, wluui fi(‘ld work is not pressing, do a little 
local carting; Kolis catch fish and gnxw vegetables ; Dliangars apin 
wool and weave bhmkets; and Vanjaris deal in cattle and make 
large quantities of liempen twine, Khandesh cultivators as a rule 
are poor, Witliout forethought or self-restraint they readily ru|i 
into debt, and by grasping and unserufiulous moneylenders, are 
forced to pay back very large sums. 

In dry-crop land, from two to four or live hundred acres is a 
large, from seventy-live to one hundred and fifty a middle sized, 
and from ten to twenty-five a small holding. In garden lands, from 
twenty to forty acres i.s a large, from ten to twenty a middle sized, 
and less than ten a small holding. In 1878-79, including alienated 
lands, the total number of holdings was 142,034, with an average 


cemtribu ted by Mr. A. Stormont, vSttperinteaef^mi 

WWW* druuit malcfii, 17.3,979; their wives imcardinv to 

ordinary proportion of men to women, 164,854 ; and their children, 171,468. In tht 
oenftus statements a large number of the women and children are brotijSfht undfjir 
* Miscellaneous’, ® ^ ■ 
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area of twenty-tliree acres. Of tlie whole nutnher, 12>995 were 
holdings of not more than five acres; 21,824 of from five to ten 
! acres ; 40^224 from ten to twenty ; 37,765 from twenty to fifty ; 9602 
1 from fifty to one hundred ; 1484 from one hundred to two hundred ; 
119 from two hundred to five hundr(?d ; twelve from five hundred to 
one thousand ; five from one thousand to two thousand ; and four 
above two thousand* The largest holdings are in VirdeL 

One pair of oxen can till about twenty acres of dry-crop and ten 
of garden land* From twenty-five to fifty acres of dry -crop land, 
I and from ton to twenty of garden land, would enable a cultivator 
to live like an ordinary retail dealer. Fifty acres of dry-crop land 
will, unless in seasons of failure of rain, support a busbandman, his 
wife, two children, and one field labourer, mfddr, comfortably 
! without the moneylender^s help. 

Of an area of 10,431 stjuare miloKS, 7402 have l)een surveyed^ in 
detail. Of these 163 are the lands of aliena.ted villages. The rest 
contains, according to the revenue survey, 3,582,859 acres or 
I 77‘32 per cent of arable land; 589,781 or 1 2*73 per cent, of iinarable; 
34,81 7 or 0*75 per cent of grass, kura/i ; 13,293 or 0*29 per cent, 
of forest rcvserves;^ and 412,771 or 8*91 per cent, of village sites, 
roads, river beds, and hills. From the 3,582,859 acres of arable 
land, 222,014 or 6’2 per (;ent have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 3,360,845 acres, 
the actual area of arable Government land, 2,(503,073 or 77'45 per 
cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage* Of these 2,571,551 acres 
were dry-crop, and 31,522 irrigated garden land. 

According to the cultivation, jamdhamli, n [X)rt, the stock in 
1879-80 amounted to 99,517 plongks, 71,377 carts, 330,848 
bullocks, 218,912 cows, 114,140 buifaloes, 15,357 horses, 7319 asses, 
i and 196,143 sheep and goats. 

In 1878-79, of 2,603,073 acres, the total tilled area, 162,527 acres 
5 or 7 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 2,440,546 
i acres, 2902 were twice cropped. Of the 2,4 i3,418 ac*res under 
|, actual tillage, grain crops occupied 1,517,884 or 62 |)er cent, 700,635 
I of them under hdjri, Penicillaria spicata; 587,995 under jvdri, 

: Sorghum vulgare ; 155,083 under wheat, gahu, Triticum mstivuin, 

? 84|539 under rice, hhdt, Oryza sativa; 11,483 under harik or koda, 
^Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 5108 under mva, Panicum miliaceum; 

! 8051 under maize, makka, Zea mays ; 9768 under rigi, Eleusine 
■coracana ; and 10,222 under miscellaneous cereals, comprising 
ibariey, Hordeum hexastichon, rdla, Panicum italiciim, and 
^thers. Pukes occupied 121,568 acres or 5 per cent, 45,502 of them 
»der kuUth, Dolichos biflorus; 39,155 under grain, harhhara, Cicer 
larJetinum; 29,627 under tur, Cajanus indicus; 3805 under udid, 
mungo ; 2879 under peas, vdtdna, Pisum sativum ; 296 
lentils, masur, Ervum lens; 376 under mwgr, Phaseolua 


W'-‘ ' 

i. JiByWb 0| the uusumyed portion will be found in the sub-divisional accounts. 

' : ^ hitely been increased to 1,488,640 acres or 2326 square miles. 

from the laz^e numlyr of vill^es under each accountant, kalkarnu the 
I^Mesh fto^ returns are little more l£an estimates. 
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radiatus ; and 207 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 168,840 
acres or 7 per cent, 1 18,728 of them under gingolly seed, t,U, Sesamum 
indicum; 31,357 under linseed, ahhi, Linum iisitatissimum; and 
18,255 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 591,928 acres or 24 
per cent, 590,703 of them under cotton, hi^rus, Gossypiiim herbaceum, 
1223 under brown hemp, ambddi) Hibistais cannabinus ; and two 
under Bombay hemp, tdy or mn, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 43,728 acres or 2 per cent, 1420 of them under sugar- 
cane, us, Saccharain officinarum; 4936 under indigo, yuli, Jiidigofera 
tinctoria; 5572 under tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum; 12>56d 

under chillies, m i rch I, Capsicum f ru tesce ns ; and the remaining 1 9j23 1 
under various other vegetables and fruits. 

Khandesh contains soils of all grades, from the deep rich black of 
the Tapti valley, to the ])oor stony red and white of the hw trap 
ranges, llie character of the soil depends as much on its condition 
as on its com|)o>ition. The valley land, whicli under the effects of 
moisture ami tillage yields ihe richest ero))s, shows, under axmlysis, 
the same substances in almost the same proportions, as the hill 
base which is bare of everything but thorn bushes. For purposes 
of practical tillage, the most useful division of soils is that of th#. 
native husbaodnien int<j four classes, black kali, white pdndliti, 
salt khdrau, and wlnte and salt lurki. 

Black, A’d//, or cotton soil includes two varieties, a better, tan 
hUi, with a moisture-holding subsoil, whicli, in seasons of ordinary 
rainfall, yields a full cr<*j) of Avheat or gram, and an inferior sort, from 
its sticky clayew nature, knowni as rdtjchilml. The better black does 
not want phmgliing for ten or t\V(*lv'(^, and sometimes even for thirty 
years. I'urning this soil, tlie natives believe, lessens its crop-bearing 
pow’ers for twv^ years. White, pdmihri, tliojigh naturally poor and 
yielding oidy tlu‘ coarser grains, will, with abundance of manure and 
winter, bear heavy vegetable and sugarcane crops.. Salt, khdran, 
land, is almost useless as a f)l ant -gro won g soil. Impervious to water^ 
it is partieulaily snitabk? for the outer layer of tiat-roofed houses, 
and has for this purpose a market value of 3d. a ton ( I aima the cart). 
White and salt, hurki, land has an upper layer of white, pdndArt, 
and a salt, khdrau, subsoil. With a plentiful rainfall, it yields 
good crops of cotton, es{)ecially of the New Orleans kind whose remote 
keep much nearer the surface than those of the local varieties. 
Each of these main classes has many sub-divisions marked by auch 
names as light, heavy, or sweet, or by the presence of some foreign 
element such as limestone, kanhar. Much of the black Tapti and 
Girna valley soil, with a deej) clay subsoil, is very fruitful, bearing 
abundance of healthy well-growm mango and tamarind trees. Tjl© 
table-land on the top of the southern hills, though rich, hai io 
porous a subsoil that much loss of crops fallows even a 
failure of rain. With irrigation, this drainage is highly ; 

to the growth of fruit trees, especially the vine, 
other sub-tropical plants. In years of average lainfall Kn^dfi^ib \ 
yields a good cold weather, rahi, harvest especially of ^ 

On the whole, the land is more fertile and yields KoaTief ' 

than other Deccan or Southern Mardtha districts. ; 1 
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Kli^jadesli irrigation works come under two heads : works of 
natire construction, ancient, and as a rule small ; and large modern 
works carried out by the irrigation branch of the public works 
department, Khandesh valleys are open and level, and the 
smaller rivers, rising in the Sah^^iblri hills, How in shallow beds 
blocked here and th(?r0 by rocky ledges of much service in making 
masonry weirs, bandhdrds, while from their ilatness or very gentle 
cross slope largo aroUvS of land are easily commanded. This irrigation 
from weirs is cliiefly practined near the hills on the upper parts of 
the river courses in the sub-divisions of Pimpalner, Dhulia, 
Naudurbar, and Amalner. As the rivers grow larger and draw 
near the Tapti, their beds are too deep sunk to be easily dammed. 
And the Tapti itself, llovving more iliau l Oi) feet below the level 
of the plain, is, except near Jihusaval, not suited for irrigation 
works. 

The weirs,* handkdrds, must, at oikj time, havx* beim very 
numerous. In the west there* is si‘arc(dy a str(‘iiin of any size 
without traces of them. Tradition altrilmtes their eonsiruetion 
to the Maisalinan rulers, and it: is ])robul)le that many of them date 
from the time of the later h\'iruki kings. In many ]dat*es foundation 
holes, CMit in the sheet rock, are tlu' only lrac(?s of former dams. 
Others are fonud in every stage of ruin. l\Iariy are entire and a 
great number arc still in use, while (jtliers, a]>])arenrly as perfect, 
bavo been abandoned from scarciiy of \vati‘r, silting of the distributing 
canals, or other causes, lien.* and Ihen? huge masses of (overturned 
masonry, lying a few yards down i lie sircnim from tlie line of the weirs, 
show the violenc’e of occjasiomil Hoods and the ext'clltMice of the old 
ceinont. The sites of these dams wert*, as a rule, wtdl (‘Iniseu. 
Except a few built straight across the stream, tin* dams are more or 
less oblique, the wateiTourso issuing fr«)m ilu* lower end. Where 
the rock below is not coutiuuous, their forms are most irregular. 
In building a darn, holes were cut in the rock in the proposed line 
of the wall from six to thirteen^ inches stjuart*, the same or more 
in depth, and from three to six f(*et ajiart. Ju the holes, stone 
uprights, sometimes small pillars taken from Hiudii temples, were 
sot, and the dam was either built in front of Ihoso, or the stones 
wore built into the dam, leaving only tlic backs of the uprights 
Tisible, The dams are strong clumsy walls commonly sloping on 
botk oid^B to a narrow top. The materials are common black basalt 
at<>ne, coarse concrete mixed with small pieces of brick, and the 
Very best cement. Occasionally largo blocks are found in the face 
of the wall, but the tinier stones ai’o all small. Dressed stone is 
seldom used for either facing, quoins, or coping. Except some 
^ small openings at the middle or at the base, no provision seems to 
mve been made for removing the silt. While the dams were built 
greater watercourses were laid out with the strictest 

following the lie of the ground and making long bends to 
-to avqm cuttings or aqueducts. By some, these long windings are 
oobdemned as causing waste by absorption and evaporation. But the 


* Bombay Quarterly Review, V. 48 - 60 ^ 
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present generation defend their ancestors on the gronnd of economy 
m original outlay, and because a gentle gradient, and therefore a long 
course, was required to regulate the flow and prevent its being 
wastefully rapid. To look after the dams and the watercourses, 
channel keepei’s or patiaris were ap}x>mted and endowed with 
considerable grants of land. But from carelessness and ignorance, 
these irrigational works were frefjuently mismanaged. In the 
matter of clearing the watercourses, excavation by the villagers did 
much harm. It made the relative levels of the land and the water-t 
course very difl'erent from what they were when the works were 
constructed ; and as the watercourses wore not bridged, hedged, or 
otherwise protected, the village carts and cattle caused much 
injury and waste, In 1857 the channel keepers wei'e said to neglect 
their work, and allow silt and mud to settle as high as the top of the 
wall, while the watercourses, choked with reeds and mud, looked 
like stagnant jkkjIs. Mow the works are better managed, being 
under the supervision of the irrigation department. 

Of carried out by Oie irrigation department, the chief are: 

the Lower Pan j lira water works, the Hartala lake, the J 6m da canals, 
and the Mhasva lake. Tlie Lower Fhiujhra and Hartala schemes are 
old works improved and extended j the others are new. Drawing their 
supply from rivers that rise in the Sahyadri hills, the Panjhra and 
Jamda canals arc never known to fail during the rainy and cold 
seasons (June- February). Even in 187tL77, with a rainfall of only 
thirteen ituJies, their supply largely in excess of the demanu. 
The smallness of the irrigated area (It) 78 acres) is due partly to the 
unwillingness of the people to pay the water rate, wdien, if the 
rainfall is good, they can grovr the crojivS to which they have boon 
accustomed without any sixicial payment ; partly also to the fact that 
more capital and more labour are. required to cultivate a given area 
with irrigated crops than with crops deptaiding only on the rainfall j 
and partly because, between tlie two kinds of cultivation, there is 
much the same diffenmee as betwc?en farrr)ing and market gardening, 
and the husbandma?) is loth to abandon the system to which 
he is accustomed. Still the use of the water is steadily spreading, 
and every season of short niinfall greatly encourages irrigation. , In 
many places w^ater is now used for the grovrth even of the inferior 
grains. Except in lands along the Ix)wer Pdnjhra, where the water 
and land rates are consolidated, a separate water rate is levied 
varying from 2s, to £1 12i)r. (Ro, 1 - Tis. 16).* 

The Lower Panjhra works consist of the Mukti reservoir, toil 
dams across the Panjlira, and watercourses from these dams. Tho 
Mukti reservoir, designed to supplement the supply to the whole 
series of weirs, is formed by two earthe^n dams, in all 2770 feet long^ 
thrown across a gorge in the valley of the Mukti which joina the 
Panjhra 2j- miles alx)ve Dhulia, The greatest height of the \ 


* Bombay Irrigation Reports, 1876-77. 

^ Besides ibis, a cess known smpdUphalla^ at the rate ol 6r^. (4 mm$) 
sugarcane and 3d. (2 annae) lor other irrigated cropii, is levied to ilw 
clearance and petty repairs to the channelSt 
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duxa is sixty-rfive feet, and the flood waters escape over two waste 
weirs 1300 feet long. When full, the lake covers S02 acres, and 
contains 868 millions of cubic feet of water. The catchment basin 
has an area of fifty square miles, and with an average rainfall 
(16 inches) the i»eaervoir is calculated to fill 1 J times with a run-off 
of one-fourth. The weirs are at Dhulia, Nimkheda, and Japi in the 
Dhulia subf^division, with channels almost all on the loft bank ; at 
Mudi and Mandal in the Amalner sub-division, wdth channels on 
the right bank ; and at Valkhed and Betavad in the Virdcl sub- 
division, with channels on the left bank. Of these the Nahdlod 
Kapadna channel leading froin the Nimkbed weir is new^ The rest 
|are old works improved and extended. The outlay on tbo Lower 
PAnjhra works, to the end of 1870-80, amounted to 145,653 8h. 
(Rs. 4,5(5, o34). In that year, 220 !• acres were watered, besides 1504 
acres on which fixed consolidated rates are lcvi(?d. 'riie Mukti 
reservoir ensures an unfailing perennial su]>ply to all the lands 
commanded by the channels, and husbandmen are enalded to put 
into practice a prc>p(3r rotation of crops. The Bcbeme has not yet 
proved financially successful. 

The Jamda canals on the (iirna, one of tlu‘ earliest Government 
waterworks, have a drainage area of 27(H.)s(|uan' miles. I’he tvmks 
consist of a masonry weir, near Jfimda across the (lirua, 15 40 feet 
long and eighteen feet at the highest point, with two canals, one 
on the loft Iwink tw(mty-seven miles long and eomnianding 37,122 
acres, the other on the right bank twijve miles long and (‘ommaudiug 
8281 aeres.^ The areas thus (*ominand(‘d are in Chalisgaon and 
PSchora, The left bank ainal has a, discharging capacity of 2(>1, 
and the right bank canal of 121 cubic feet a stamul. Both canals 
are completely bridged and regulated. 4'iie left bank canal has been 
in working order for thirto(m years. T1 h 3 right bank canal was not 
opened till 1878. Up to the end of 1879-80, the capital outlay on 
both canals amounted to £9 4,556 12.s\ (Rs. 9, 45,506). The left bank 
canal commands a large area in the adjoining vallen' of the Bori river, 
and the aqueducts and bridges have been l)uilt to admit of an 
I increased diacharge. The overbridges are high enoug^h for the 
i passage of boats. Along these canals about 25,000 tree.s have been 
I planted. In 1879^80, the area watered by the Jamda canals amounted 
I to 4025 acres, of which 40 per cent were devoted to early, kharif, 
Crops. The whole area in 'watered by flow, without the use of any lift, 
c JDming the first six years irrigation was seriously hampered, first 
. by the total failure of the hot weather supply in 1869, 1870, 1871, 

: 1872, and in September 1869 by an accident to an important 

; im)ss dxa work near the head of the canal. To insure the 
ultimate sucoess of the J^mda canals a storage work is wanted 
r to eqn^se the discharge, and in years of short rainftill, to furnish 
J Inquiries have been going on regarding the 

I of such a storage work. 


Tbs arte aqtusUy under command of the left bank canal la S7. 122 acres belonging 
vte teitty-om viilageiB. The water has not yet been bmught within reach of the 
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The Harfcala lake, in the Bhns^val sub^tdiviaion, lies on a sinall 
tributary of the Tapti. The old lake was destroyed in 1822 by a 
flood which overtopped and broached the dam. The area draining 
into the lake is six square miles. The new work comprises the 
repair of the dam ; the building of a waste weir to provide for 
the escape of flood waters, and of channels for irrigation 5 the 
recx>nstruction of the outlets ; and the construction of a channel to 
increase the drainage area to (5 1) I square miles. The lake has a 
capacity of MO millions of cubic feet and commands an area of 584 
acres. Its restoration was undertaken on the people agreeing tb 
claim no eouipensaticm for the area of the bed of the lake, ana tQ 
pay an acre rate of 12.v. (Ks. 6) on all lands for which 
was available. Repairs were begun in 1870 and finished in 1 $74' 
at a cost of £4387 (Rs. 43,870)4 During 1873-74, with a rainfall 
of 24*3G-inclies, three-tenths of th(^ rainfall on the catchment ran 
into the lake and filled it to a depth of ten feet. During 
1874-75, with a rainfall of Kel8 inches, water nevea* rose more than 
five feet, and at the end of OcCulxn* it was only 2*45 feet above the 
level of the irrigation outlet. In 1875-7G), with a minfall of27‘13^ 
inches, the water in 8epteini)er was ()'34 fc^et above the outlet level. 
In 1870-77, the first replenishment was in Juno when tht^ water 
rose2‘30 fecjt on the gJiuge, falling gradually to 1*68. It rose again 
in July to two feet and again fell to 1*30 fcjot. After this the lake 
was not again filled an«l th(^ failed in December. With so 

limited a catclnnent area and so uncertain a rainfall, this work is 
not likely to yield any large revoniu'. The peojde will gradually 
learn to turn the supply to the best advantage, and it will always 
be a gain to the villagers. But as in all w'urks that depend on 
local rainfall, in a dry .reason tin* supply is liable to fail. The want 
of success of this scheme, carried out under nimsually favourable 
circumstanc(*.s, shows tliat it is not always advisable to restore old 
water works. In vary miny canes old work.s have been allowed to 
fall into disuse because they did not answer. 

The ^rbasva lake in the petty divi.siou of l^arola in Arnalnar was 
begun in March 1873. Very soon after, the work was stopped for 
w’ant of funds. It was again taken in hand in February 1875;, 
and was completed by Junt? 1877. The work consists of a reservoir 
four niilos in circumfoj-enoe, with a darn 1494 feet long and forty- 
four feet high, and two canals each three miles long. The area of 
the catchment basin is fourteen square miles, and the maximaih 
depth of full supply is thirty-four feet. The total capacity of the 
lake is 161 millions of cubic feet. The work commands a total 
arable area of 3912 acre.s included in nine villages, six of them on 
the wwt channel aiifl three on the ea.st. The entire capitel ontlay 
to the end of 1879-80 was £11,291 14^. (Bs. 1,12,917). Water Waa 
given free of charge for the first year and the area irrigated was 
acres, chiefly under wheat and gram. Since then water mtes hav^ i 
been introduced. They are the same as those on the Mukti 
£1 (Rs. 10) the acre for sugarcane, 4^. {Bs. 2) for late crops 


^ There W2W afterwards a further outlay of £191 2^« <|U, 1911). 
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rice, mA 2s, (Re. 1 ) for early dry crops. The lake is 21 laileK from 
the town of Parola, and at an additional cost of about il250 
{Rs. 12,500), could supply the iowii with good and wdK)les(*me water. 

. Orer most of the district water is found near the surface. But 
near the Satjmdds, and on fic(‘ 0 UT}t of the drainage of its channel, 
within eight or ten iniles of tht> Tapti, wells have soiaetiint^s to be 
dug ^ much as one hundred foot d<?op. nio depth of a wcdl varies 
from forty to one hundred feet in Suvda, from thirty to ninety feet in 
Chopda and Hhirpur, from twentydive to sixty feet in fShahada, and 
from eight t<) forty-five feet in Talodu-; from tliirty to thirty-three 
feet in Namlurbal% from Ihirly to niiu*ty fecU in VJrdel, from ten 
to ninety feet in AmaliKU', about tlnrty-live l(‘et in Kramlol, from 
forty to eighty feet in Nasiraliad, and from twenty-two to sixty 
feet in IJhusaval ; from Iwcuity-two to forty fec'l iu Pimpalner, 
from twenty-two to Ibrty-eiglit tv(*t in Dliuliu, from twenty t<) 
forty feet iu lVn:h(n‘a, fnmi twenty-rwd !<» tliirry-tiv<^ feet iu ddumer, 
and from eight<*eii to tweniy-seven feet in CInilisoaon. TIh‘ 
returns give 28,1 if? w(‘]ls, i>28 of them wiili and withontr 

steps. For drawing wattu* tlit‘ leatJnu* ])ag, 7/e;/, is in almost 
universal use. 'Die cost of digging a wt'll varit‘s from 115 To i25 
(Rs. 150-Ks. 27)b), and except for g'arden crops, il <loes not pay to 
work a xvell im>re than twenty-live feet (k'ep. .A good wt‘ll adinitH 
the working of four leather batrs, The area watcTt'd, on an 

average about five aeres, (lep(‘mls mainly oti the nature of the cro)) 
and the character of the soil. F.aeh bag waters n (piarter of an aero 
daily. The eartlien ehatmels an^ umsi skilfully made, cliang^^ing 
their course at every two or tiii't^,^ yards, so a.s to (»d'er a seri(‘s of 
checks to the flow of the wat(‘r. 


The mode of tillage is much the sauu' all oV('r the distrii^i. The 
field tools are the plongli, ///n?y/er or aager ; the lieavy hoe, reW/ur ; 
the light hoe, kal/ni ; the setul drill, ju’t mhhur or juhioir ; tlie rea)>iiig 
sickle, (iamti or vlla ; the wet'dittg si(*kle, kliurpr ; the rake, jy/rda ; 
the winnowing stool, rhdhiu'; tin? fan, .v///;; the )?asket, ; and 
the broom, Ixdchrl. Most of these tof>ls last for tluee or four years. 
Though t<) the iintrained eye, rude and wasteful, the native system of 
husbandry, W’^hen well understood, shows many simple contrivances 
of much skill and wisdotu. 


j; Indian ploughs, thougli tliey differ in detail, are probably all 
I developed from a forked Inaiicli. <)no fork, (uit short and pointed, 
I heoame the share, the other the beatn, and the straight part tho 
handle. The Khandesh plough, vdiujar, is a thick luUdinl log, tho 
lower end sharp and curving f(»rward at an ol/tuse angle from tho 
main block. Tho share, a flattoited iron bur about three feet long, 
ia Jet into a socket and fixed hy a movabh^ iron ring to tho wooden 
beyond which it juts about ten inches. Itsw^eightis from 
to pounds, half of which is lost after tw^o years' 

handle is fastened to the block by a thick rope, 
passed along the beam and tied to tho yoke, so that the 
of draught jbraces the different pieces of the plough. Except 
on the plough or loading it with stones, the husbandman 
^aUB of increasing the depth to which the share enters 
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the soil* The plough is drag’ll by four bullocks, and to manage 
it properly two persons are required, one to drive the leading 
bullocks and one to guide the plough. The share passes about 
seven inches under the surface, probably quite deep enough for 
all kinds of crops in the climate and soil of Khandesli. Its chief 
defect is the want of a mould board ; the soil is merely raised and 
slightly shifted, without being completely turned over* A plough 
costs from 48* to 5s* {Es. 2 - Ks. 2|). 

The heavy hoe, vakhar, used for loosening the surface of the 
ground before sowing, for covering the seed, for breaking clods, and 
for uprooting shrubs and weeiU, is a very rude but excellent 
implement, consisting of a two to four feet long beam with a blade 
running horizontally along its entire length, and supported at a 
distance of about ten inches by two wooden stays. It is so made 
that by lengthening or shortening tite rope, niofl^ the blade willptiss 
several iiiche.s into the gi*oimd or merely scrape the surfa(;e. The 
small hoe, Jcolpa, is the same in shape and inake as the large ho6, 
only much smaller. It is ustnl ft>r clearing the land between the, 
row^s of a growing crop, for hxiseiiing the surface, and for killing 
w^eeds. Usually one pair of bullot-ks drags two small hoes, eacdi 
guided by one man. But when cattle are scarce, a lengthened 
yoke is sometimes used and throe or even four hoes are worked 
together. 

The see^d-drill, prim simple, ingenioim, and effective?. Is a block 
of w^:>od with three scjuare prongs let into it at right angles. Into each 
prong is hx(^d a holh.>w bamboo. These nteet at the top in a wooden 
cup. Into this cup, with his left hand, the driver keeps steadily pouring 
seed, which, through the tiilH^s, pa.ss(*s safely into a neat furrow cut 
in front of each tube by the share-like iron tip of the pmug. In 
sowing cotton and wheat, the middle prongor share is taken out and 
the tubes dragged several yards behind, eael* guided by a separate 
soiver. Cotton is also sown wu'th tlie help of the heavy hoe, vakhar^ 
wrhich is driven across the field, and two or three sowers follow it 
with large bamboo tubes in thtdr hands through which, as they go, 
they drop the seed. Excepting these and indigo, which is sometimes 
scattered with the hand, all grains are sown with this drill, tho 
handling of w^hich requires a little practice. 

Besides his field tools, the husbandman’s chief appliances ar^ 
the sugarcane mill, the water-lift, and the cart. The sugar* 
cane mill, gfumiy consists of tw^o solid hdhhul cylinders called 
husband and wife, navra navri, about nine inches in diameter, placed 
vertically and set very close together. ITie upper parts of the rollers 
are formed into double spiral screws which work in one another* 
Thus, when motion is given to one roller by the lever at its head beihg 
pullerlby bullocks in a circular course, its screw carries round tibh 
other roller in an opposite direction, llie rollers are fed with ca®® 
by the hand, and the juice, passing along an underground 
at some distance, gathered in an earthen vessel, Froin iWi 

vepel it is strained into a large round iron kettle, hadhai^ in 
it is boiled down to molasses, gul, or kdkm, m deein^. Tltf i 
pressed stalks are given to potters, kumbhdrs, who 
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▼ariotts processes manage to extract a second yield of gul, called 
potter’s molasses. This is dark and sticky, and is used by the 
lower classes. 

The water-lift| moi^ is a larpre leather bag able to hold about 
forty gallons. It has two mouths, the upper one wide and laced to 
an iron or wooden ring, the lower one tapering into a pipe. To the 
ring, at the upper end, a strong rope is fastened, which, passing 
orer a pulley about six feet above the well, is brought forward ana 
tied to the bullock yoke. A small line is tied to the lower mouthy 
of such a length that, while the bag is being drawn up, the two 
mouths are on a level. The small line, being led over a revolving 
wooden cylinder on the edge of the well, no sooner is the well-edge 
reached than the lower mouth opens and the bag empties into a 
cistern in front of the well. 

Carts are of three kinds, the dha^nni, the lari or ahiri, and the 
vankL Formerly the only agricultural cart was the gdda, a 
clumsy vehicle with small wheels about three feet high or even 
less. The axle was made of dhaman, Grewia tilisefolia, a tough 
straight-grained wood. A spare axle was always carried in case 
of accident. Since good roads have been made the style of cart 
has much improved. The dhanuit, the cart now in ordinary use, 
costing from £3 to £3 6». (Es. 30- Ks. 33) weighs about four, and 
carries from twelve to fourteen hundredtveights. The framework is 
usually of teak or tka$, Dalbergia ujainensis, with a neat split- 
bamboo bottom, and sides of movable strips of strong bamboo 
matting. The axle is of iron and the wheels are tour feet in 
diameter with a substantial tire. It is, on the w^hole, very 
serviceable and -well suited to its w’ork. The lari, a lowbodied 
cart, is chiefly used by merchants for timber and bamboos, and 
occasionally by cultivators for carrying chaff. 

As in other parts of the Presidency, there are, in the case of dry, 
jirdyat, crops two chief field seasons, an early or rain harvest, kharif, 
and a late or cold weather harvest, rabu The time of sowing 
depends, to some extent, on the rainfall. But generally the early 
[ crop lasts from the beginning of July to the beginning of November, 
^ and the late from September to February. The chief early crops 
I of grain, bdjri,jvdri, rdla, bhddli, and sdva ; of pulse, tur, mug, 

I hulith, math, and chavU ; of oilseeds, white sesamum, til, and 
I the castor plant j of fibres, cotton, brown hemp, and Bombay hemp ; 

; dyes, dl and indigo; and of miscellaneous crops, tobacco. Of 
: tlbese, bdjri, mug, udid, and chavli ripen by the end of August, and 
; rest by the end of November. I’he chief late crops are wheat, 

; peas, coriander seed, hardai of both kinds, rdjgira, ajvdn, anise 
;^eed, mustard seed, black sesamum, linseed, and tobacco. 

r-v' ^ the early harvest is much the more important. Even 

fiiMihe T4#pti valley, where cold weather crops used to be much grown, 
^5 gram have, since the American war, to a great extent 
msplaoed by cotton. 

i is generally ploughed in December, soon after the early, 

are hairvested, when it is still moist and easily worked 
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As tie soil dries, the clods become very hard and difficult to break, aud 
nothing further is done, till aifeer nearly four months^ exposure to 
the weather, the lumps of earth become brittle, friable, and fit to be 
smoothed by the hoe, vdkhar. In April the field is several times hoed 
and cleared of shrubs and weeds. The field is now fit to receive 
the seed. But the time for sowing does not come till the beginning 
of July in the case of the early, kharif, and of September in the case 
of the late, rally crops. Meanwhile, the husbandman is careful to 
keep the field clear of weeds,^ and loosen the surface by passing the 
ho(3, vahhaTy over it once or twice a month. After rain has fallen 
and the seed is sown, the early crops seldom give the cultivator much 
trouble. The late crops are far loss certain. In September, when 
they should be sown, unless the soil is so soaked that it can be 
worked by the hand into a mud ball, the seed is sown at great risk. 

If the ground is too dry in September, and if up to the beginning 
of November more rain has not fallen, sowing is generally given 
up. To watch the crops a wooden platform is raised in the midst 
of the field or on the branches of some suitable tree. The watcher, 
generally a boy, scares the birds by shouting and slinging pebbles 
at them. 

After the crop has been cut and the grain dried, it is carried to 
the village in carts and laid in the village rick-yard, kalavadiy which, 
close outside the village walls, varies from a small enclosure to a 
space of two or three acres. When the crops have been brought in, 
the eveiiest spot in the rick -yard is chosen for the thrashing floor, 
khale. It is sprinkled wdtli water, beaten with wooden mallets or 
trodden by bullocks^ fi^et till fdl cracks disappear, cowdunged, and 
left to dry. In the middle of this lloor a strong six feet high, post 
is sot. The floor is thick strewn with the crop to be thrashed, and 
a pair of muzzled bullocks, driven round the post, tread out the 
gi’aiu. Some crops, such as hemp, ca.stor seed, and pulse, parting 
easily with their seed, arc only beaten with sticks, and in the case 
of sesamurn, to shake the dry jdant with the hand is enough to set 
free the seed. 

To winnow the gmiii one man koe])s filling shallow baskets, sup, 
with unwinnowed grain, and passes them to a second, who, standing j 
on a high stool, chdhur, takes the full basket in his hand and gently j 
tilting and shaking it, the grain falls and the husks are blown away ] 
by the wind. 

The people understand and appreciate the value of manure. But 
as mineral and other imported fertilisers are too dear for (Ordinary 
crops, the husbandman’s only resource is the scanty and poor produce 
of his farm-yard. The basis of good farm -yard manure is straw, 
enriched by the droppings and urine of horned cattle and other live 
stock. In India, as straw is valuable fodder, and as cattle do 
not require bedding for warmth, no litter is used and the urine is 


^ ^ Weeds of vainoiis kinds give the cultivator much trouble. Besides several dfW 
grasses such as the harliy simpiy bhdierty bokriy and Idndgey the kunda deserves . 

notice. Its long tough roots sometimes bind the soil so fimly that it \ 

plough and has to be loosened with a pickaxe. 
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lofit. Dung IS gathered for manure only during the seven months 
between April and December, During the rest of the year it is made 
into flat cakes about a foot in diameter^ dried, and stacked for fuel. 
Though the ashes are used as manure, much, burnt as fuel, or smeared 
on house floors and walls, is lost to the gi’ound. It is estimated that 
after setting aside what is wanted for other purposes, an ordin ary ton 
a(?re holding, with a pair of plough bullocks, a milch buffalo, and 
perhaps a steer, would yearly yield manure enough for a quarter of 
an ac5re, that is the cultivator would bo able to manure bis land only 
If once in forty years. In large towns, besides his home supply, the 
husbandman can buy from Vanjaris, (lavlis, and other cattle-keepers, 
for (Re. l),from 2 tons 8 cwts. to tons 12 cwts. of the better, and 
from 41: to 7 tons of the poorer manured Fields are also, to some 
extent, enriched by burning weeds and stubble, and by hiring 
shepherds to keep their flocks in them for a certain number of days. 
So long as the contract lasts, the cultivator foods the shepherd and 
waters his flock. Indigo refuse and guano are used as fertilisers 
for tobacco and castor-seed refuse for plantain tn^es. Nigbt-s(nl was 
formerly never used, but now, well mixed with rubbish and other 
manures, it is freely taken in some places, and is so highly valued 
especially for sugarcane, tobacco, and other rich crops, as to be 
generally known as semkhat, that is, manure worth its weight in gold. 
Its use entails much watering, and it is not yet systematically 
prepared in any part of the district. 

Dry-crop land should be manured every third year. Millet and 
cotton re(}uiro twenty, and wheat, linseed, and gram twenty-four 
cart-loads the acre. In garden lands sugarcane and rice yearly 
require from 125 to 200, and tobacco, eartlmut, and chillies from 
50 to 100 cart-loads the aero. Watered garden land soon losi's, 
strength if not manured every second year, liand that has long 
lain fallow is said not to want manure until after four years of 
cropping. The wealthier classes are alone al)lo to rnanuro their 
fields properly, the rest use only as much as tlioy can collect from 
their own cattle. 


The value of a change of crops is well known. But the order of 
change depends as much on the market as on any rule of succession. 

^ The usual practice is in fresh black soil to grow sesamum, ill, first, 
and then Indian millet, and in fresh light soil to grow millet, hdjri, 
and then cotton. From dry-crop land in regular work only one 
wop a year is generally taken. The order is, Indian millet the 
first, c(>tton the second, and tur or some cold weather crop the 
ifeird year. In garden land rice comes first, then sugarcane, an<I 
m the third year two crops, sesamum and gram, or wheat and peas. 
The order of change in the chief cold weather, rain, crops is gram 
wheat for the second, and linseed for the third. 

' 4 ! ’^ <5ommon practice, except in Nandurbar, is to sow a mixture^ 

; , ^ at the same time and in the same furrow. The following- 
i table shows the favourite mixture per acre of land: 


^ 4 to 6, ami 8 to 12 cart-loads of alwut 12 cwts. each. The price 
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Wheat and linseed want the best land, while millet grows in the 
poorer soils. In dry, jirdyiit, land a second crop can be had only 
after millet and sesamum, when the yield is little less than if the 
field had been fallow. But this is a heavy drain on the soil and 
cannot safely be often repeated. In the rich Tapti and Girna 
plains, as it leaves the laud idle for nearly eleven months, the 
practice is to take an early crop one year and a late crop the next* 
In garden, hdgdyat, land, except sugarcane, plantain, ginger, and 
betel leaf plantations which require one full year to grow and bear 
fruit, a second crop is generally grown especially after rice, sesamuny 
pulse, and other two and a half month crops. 

Fallow#. Except where land is plentiful and the cultivator can throw over 

one field and take up another, fallows are little known. 

Ottttuni. The following is an estimate of a fair outturn of the staple orop^,. 

from two acres of land, one paying a rent of (Ke. 1 as, 8) and 
the other of (Rs. 3) : 

Average Acre Ovtinrn. 


Crop. 

Rent. 

3,. 

6». 


Founds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 



e B. d. 


£ 8. d. 

Cotton 

160 

0 10 0 

820 

1 12 0 

Indian millet 

480 

0 14 0 

640 

10 0 

Millet 

820 

0 e 0 

(not grown) 


Wheat 

240 

0 14 0 

480 

18 0 

Linseed 

80 

0 10 0 

120 

0 14 0 . 

Qram 

240 

1 

0 12 0 

480 

1 4 0 


Aboriginal A rude husbandry, known as daJiK or kumri, was formerly practised 

Tillage. a large scale in the outlying and western parts of the district, 

A patch of brushwood was cleared by burnings and just after the 
first monsoon showers, rdgi and other coarse grains, and soerxetimos 
hdjri were sown either in regular lines or broadcast. The; strict 
forest rules introduced within the last few years have greatly reduced 
the area under this style of tillage. It continues to some extent iu 
Pimpalner and Taloda, 

Oropa, The following list shows the cereals and other oultiyated plates 

in order of importanoe : 


Shdndesh Mixed Sowinge, 


First 

Mixture. 

Second 

Mixture* 

Third 

Mixture. 

Fourth 

Mixture. 

Fifth 

Mixture, 

Pels. 

Pds. 

Pds. 


Pds. 

Pda. 

/vdri ... 14 

Bdjn... 1.H 

Til ... 6 

Cotton ... 

76 

Indigo ... 87| 

Tur ... 7 

Mug ... H 

Tur ... 2| 

Ca^itor- 


Gotten ... 28| 

Ambddi. . . I 

Math... H 

Am6d(2i. 1 

seed ... 

2 


Cknvli ... li 


! Math ... li 

1 




Total . , 2'i1t 

m 

i IfJ 


77 

60| 
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KMndesh Cereals, 


No. 

English. 

Botanical. 

VXKNAOVLAR. 

1 

Indian Millet 

Sorghum vulgar© 

Jvdri. 

2 

Spiked Millet 

Penitdll iria spicata ,,, 

Bdjri, 

8 

Wheat 

Triticiim ftj8tlvum 

Oahu. 

i 

Rice 

OryzA sativa ' 

Sdl or bhU. 

6 

Maize or Indian Corn ... 

Zea mays 

Makka. 

6 


Piinioum pilosura 

m •dli. 

1 

Italian Miilet !!! !!! 

Panicum itiilicom 

Mala. 

8 


Panicum miliar© 

1 FVtrt. 

9 

Ohenna 

Paiiicum mili'iconm ... 

! Snea. 

10 


AmaraiittiuB (spicata ... 

! Ithmjur. 


1, Indian Millet, jvdri^ Sorghum vulgar©, with, in 1878-79, 
a tillage aiea of 587,995 a-croa, is an early, kharif, crop sown 
between the 6th of June {mr I g na!c.shatr a) iindtho 6th. of July [drdra 
nakshatra),. There are three varieties of /mi-i, nilmif nirmali, and 
gurgi. The iiilva is a superior variety thriving only in rich damp soils. 
The grain is largo and the flour white and sweet. The stalks, kadbi, 
growing about twelve feet high, arc soft and easily chewed and 
form a favourite food for cattle. The nlrmaliy requiring but little 
rain, grows easily in most soils and is generally cultivated. The 
grain is smaller than the nilua, and though ot* a very good colour, 
is not so sweat. The kadhi is very hard, unnourishing, and not 
readily eatc^n by cattle. The third variety giirgi is much inferior. 
The grain is very small and neither so palatable nor so nourisbing as 
the others. It is grown only on inferior soils together with hdjri. 
The kadbi is liked by cattle, as the stalks are small and thin. 
As it is the first crop of the season, much caro is taken to choose a 
lucky time, m?x/u^W, for sowing Indian millet. This is lixed from 
the almanac, panchdngy by the village Joshi, who, in return, is at 
harvest time paid a few handfuls of grain by each cultivator. To 

? revent its running to straw, jvdri must be sown on a firm bed. 

he field is not ploughed, only hood and broken a few inches deep. 
Immediately after Divdli (October -November) the crop is ready 
for harvest. Led by the head of the village, the men cut over the 
stems about two feet from the ground, letting the cut stalks lie 
ripening for a day or two. Then women come and cut off the heads 
from the stalks, and after the women, the binders tie the stalks, 
hadbi, into small sheaves, pmdis. The daily rates paid to harvest 
labourers are, for the reapers, two baskets, navriy of ears and five 
of the largest ears they can choose, hath kami ; for the head-loppers 
one basket of ears ; and for the binders, who may glean what they 
oan find, |d, (i anna) for a hundred sheaves. The size of the basket, 
mmi, is fixed by the headman and varies with the price of gi’ain. 
The average acre outturn of Indian millet is about 500 pounds. 
Indian millet is the people^s staple food, not so much because of its 
cheapnoss, as because it is palatable without the butter and other 
. Opatly in^dients required by millet or wheat. At the same time 
considered very cold, t hand, and especially during the rainy 
is believed to cause bowel complaints. 

Spiked Millet, hdjrif Penicillaria spicata, of only one kind, 
in 1878-79, a tillage area of 700,635 acres, is a finer grain 
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than jvdrij and requires more careful tillage. At the same time it is 
not a Bufficiontly valuable crop to be grown in irrigated land. It is 
sown about tbe latter half of Angnst (punarvam nalcshatra), and 
reaped about tbe beginning of October fhmfa to cMtra nakihatraj, 
l^he average acre outturn is from 300 to 400 pounds. Taken with 
butter and other condiments it forms the favourite food of tjio 
well-to-do. 

3. Wheat, gakuy Triticum festi^uim, of many kinds, with, in 
1878-79, a tillage area of 155,083 acres, is gro^vn all over the 
district as a cold weather crop. The chief varieties are jjivla 
hanshi or hahshi, yellowish, large, full, soft, and black boarded, 
grown only on the best irrigated soil ; phla potia or vmije, yellow, 
short, and thick; Inl j>otm or Mt.i\ inferior, red, hard, and pointed; 
hcrady inferior, reddish, and sometimes slinmken ; and goro^ 
yellowish and rather full. 'ITiese vary from the (iujarto* varieties in 
name and apparently also in quality. Banshi, requiring much rain 
and labour, is not afavouritx? crop. Flvla potia or vnnje, on account 
of its inferiority, and because it can ])e raised only on irrigated land, 
is very little grvjwn. At the same tinu^ it has the valuable property 
of taking very little out of the soil, and is generally sown as a second, 
dxisota, crop in garden land. It is sometimes grown on sandy 
deposits in the beds of running streams, where, to ensure a good crop, 
manure is wanted. Kate, a hardier variety, grown in poorer soil and 
requiring less care than tu /os///, is more generally cultivated. Prom 
the heat they give out, wlamt seddoin gi'ows within two miles 
of trap hills. What suits it best is the (leop black alluvial clay 
of the T^iti valley, with a subsoil of yellow earth, nidn, often 
eighty or ninety feet without rock or gravel. Before sowing with 
wheat, the ground is never })]oughed, only three or four times laid 
open with the hoe to the sun, rain, and wind. If the ground is so 
damp that the clay sticks in balls, sowing begins in October or 
November, and in some of the Tapti valley districts as early as 
September. The allowance of seed is from forty-live to seventy-five 
pounds an acre. A shower or two when the crop is shooting is useful, 
though by no means necessary. Wbth cool seasonable weather and 
heavy dews, wheat nourishes without rain. It sometimes suffers 
from frost and sometimes from a blight known as siih and asuk. 
The crop ripens in five months, some time between the middle of 
February and the middle of March. The acre outturn is usually 
said to bo about 300 pounds. But fields near the Government 
farm have been found to yield over 900 pounds, and in watered and 
well immured land the harvest is still ginater. Except on feast days, 
especially UoU (February - March) and Bivali (October -November) 
when even tlie poorest Hindus eat it, wheat is not largely used. 
In 1870 the yearly consumption was estimated to vary from ei^ht 
pounds a head in Jamner to eighty-eight pounds in Dhulia, and to 
amount for the whole district to about 17,259 tons (483,262 mam)* 
Much wheat is sent to Bombay. At the same time considerable 
quantities are brought from the Central Provinces, and Holkar^S . 
and the Ni-Z^m^s dominions. 

4. Rice, hhdi, Oryjsa sativa, with, in 1878-79, a tillage area of 
34,539 acres, is grown only to a limited extent and always unde^ 
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irrigation. It is sown in June and reaped in September and 
October. The straw is of much value as a fodder for all kinds of 
working cattle. The acre outturn of grain varies from 1000 to 1200 
pounds. 

5. Indian Corn, malclca, Zea mays, sown in June and July and 
reaped in September and October, is little grown and not at all for 
the sake of the grain. The heads, hutds, are cut as soon as tho 
grains are fully developed, and before they have begun to harden. 
They may bo eaten raw, but are usually roasted in hot wood-ashes. 

6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. These grains are in all cases sown sparingly, 
only enoiigh for home consumption. Sown about the 5th of Juno, 
they are harvested about the end of July, and are prepared for use 
in much tho same way as rice. 


Khdndcsh Pnheti. 


No. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Vkrnacclar, 

11 

Gram 

Cicer arlebintim 

llarhJiara or chana. 

12 

Pi}fW)n Pea 

Cajauus iiulicua 

Tur. 

1.3 

Peas 

I'isum sativum 

Viitana. 

li 

Hl.ick Oram 

Phasf'oliis mnn/ffo 

mm. 

irt 

Oreon Orum 

Phiis<'oliis radirttu.s 

Muff. 

u 

XFor.'se Oram 

lloliciHKS bitiorii.H ,..i 

Knlilh. 

17 

Kidney Bean 

riuiScoliiH neoiiitifolius. 

Muih. 

18 

Small fruited Dolichoa . 

Vigna catianj,' 

Charh. 

19 

Lentils 

Erviim IcuK i 

Mamr. 


11. Gram, harhluira^ Cicer arietinnm, of several kinds and 
colours, with, in 1878-79, a tillage area of ‘39,155 acres, is much 
grown. It is a cold weather crop, generally sown in October and 
November, in ground on which millet or some other early crop has 
been raised, and reaped from February to Marcb. As it takes very 
little out of the soil and chocks woods, gram is grown more to clear 
the ground than for y)rofit, tho return seldom more than covering 
the cost of tillage. When tlio ground is propcn-ly prepared, it grows 
very freely, with an average acre yield of about 500 pounds. Tho 
crops would be miic-h improved if, as in other ])arts of tho .Deccan, 
the pj*actico of clipping supertluons h'aves was adr)]-)ted. It is a 
much-valued food for horses, and is eaten by men either parched, or 
split, and soaked. Under tho name of harhhan ddl it is boiled and 
highly seasoned. 

12. TuTy Cajanus indicus, with, in 1 878-79, a tillage area of 29,627 
acres, is sown in alternate linos with cotton and other early 
crops, and yields a gO(Hl yellow ddly only a little inferior to gram ddl. 
The average acre outturn is about 340 pounds. Prom the stern a 
very useful charcoal is made. 

13. .Peas, vdtdndy Pisum sativum, with, in 1878-79, a tillage 
area of 2379 acres, are grown to some extent as a late crop, 
chiefly by stock-breeders for their valuable straw, halum. They 

sown in October and November, and reaped in February and 
iUiarch. 

14. Udid, Phaseolus mungo, with, in 1878-79, a tillage area of 
acres, a less valuable split pea than tur or gram, is considered 
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the moBt fattening grain for horned cattle, and bears aboi^t the 
same market value as gram. It is never grown alone, but always 
under some tall plant such as tur or cotton. It is also mixed with 
a small proportion of jvari and as much amhddi as will yield the 
cultivator one yearns supply of ropes and strings. 

16, Mngy Phaseolus radiatus, is sparingly grown. 

16, 17, 18, and 19, are grown only to a small extent. 16, 
Dolichos biflorus, is by many preferred to gram for feeding hoiieii. 


Khdndesh Oilseeds, 


No. 

EiioLiaH. 

Botanical. 

VSEHAOVLAR; 

20 

Sesamum 

SeRflmnm indicnm 

TiL 

21 

Linseed 

Limim nBitatiS'imum ... 

A IfH or Java$, 

22 

Lmtlinnt 

Arachis hypofrira 

Hhuimuff. 

23 

Safflower 

C u'tlinmus tinctorius... 

Kardai 

24 

Crown Hemp 

Hibiscus i’auiiHbiiiuB 

Amhddi. 

25 

Castor Plant i 

Ricinus conjinunis 

Brandi. 

20 

Mustard 1 

Sinapi.v rawruosii 

Mohari, 

27 


1 Rnssia liitifolia 

Aloha, 

28 , 

pii.vsic Nut j 

Jiithropha curcas 

Chandrajot. 


20. Sesamum, til, Sesamum indicum, whose seeds yield the 
gingelly oil of commeiTO, had, in 1878-79, a tillage area of 118,^28 
acres. It is sown in June and harvested in September, and has 
an average acre yield of from 300 to 380 pounds. It has endless 
varieties known l>y their colour, the shades passing from dull black 
through brown to tlui purest white. In Khandesh all these varieties 
sometimes grow together yielding seed known in trade as mixed tiL 
White til, also called tiJi in Khandesh, commands the highest price 
in the Bombay market. It is much used in confections and is 
sometimes eaten raw. Pressed in the ordinary wooden mill, ill 
seed yields about forty per cent of oil, and about ten per cent more 
under hydraulic pressure. Til oil is in general use in Khandesh for 
cooking and other house purposes. 

21. Linseed, a7.s/??‘, Liimm usitatissimnm, a widely grown crop, 
with, in 1878-79, a tillage area of 31,357 acres, is sown in October 
and ripens towards the end of January. The average acre yield 
is from 250 to 280 pounds. The cultivation is steadily spreading 
owing to the Bombay demand. It forms one of the principal and 
most valuable ex])orts. Deep loamy soils seem particularly well 
suited to the growth of the plant. The seed is bought wholesale 
by wealthy merchants from the cultivators. Sometimes the 
husbandman receives from the merchant advances of money for seed, 
on condition that he makes over to him the produce of his field at 

a certain rate. The plant is too short and branchy to yield fibre ^ 
of any value. It is never prepared, and many husbandmen are 
ignorant of the fact that the plant yields fibre- As nearly the whole 
of the seed is exported, little oil is pressed in the distriot.;;^;^ 

22. Earthnnt, hhiiimug, Arachis hypogsea, is to some extent 
grown as an early crop in light sandy soils. As a rule the roasted 
seeds are eaten, especially on fast days, but in years of plenty the 
surplus is sent to the oil press. The yield of oil is about forty per centi 
and the cake is valuable as cattle food. The oil is used fot oookipg* 
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23. Safflower^ kardai or kusumha, Carthamus tinctorius, is a cold 
weather crop sown in October and November. The pure oil is seldom 
offered for sale. Though it lowers the quality of the oil, the outturn 
is generally increased by mixing its seeds vvilh giugelly seed. 

24. Brown Hemp, avihildi) Hibiscus cannabinus, an early crop, 
is sown in June and reaped in Octol)or. The oil though coarse is 
^od for burning and inachineiy. But the yield is so small, fifteen 
to twenty per cent, that in spite of the cheapness of the seed it is 
seldom crushed. 

25. Castor Plant, erandi, Riciniis comituinis, an early crop sown 
in June and reaped between the middle of September and October, 
has in most parts of Khand(.vsh two varieties, one annual and small 
seeded, the other pereiiuial and tree-like with large seeds. Of the 
castor ti'eo there arc many sorts, whi(*h, 'wanting much water, are 
commonly planted on the boundaries and along the lt‘ading water 
chaimels ol siigarcane plantations. The casiof* ])laut is grown as 
an ordinary cold weather field crop. ^Fo extract tiu; oil, the seeds 
are roasted, ground in a. haridmill, and boiled ()\(‘r a slow tiro, the 
oil being carefully skiiniiRMl as it rises to th(‘ surface. The refuse 
forms an excellent maiun’o for j)hintain trees, and the stems are 
useful in thatching roofs. 

20. Mustard, 8inapis racoinosa, except when wanted as 

a medicine, is counnonly grown mixeal with linseed and wheat. 

27. Moluiy Bassia laiilolia, is a foresf- tree wlioso berries yield 
an oil used for Imrniiig by Bliils and other wild tribes especially 
along the Satpuda hills. It is also used in making country soap. 
During the hot weather, the .Bhils gather the thi(.*k lleshy ilow'ers, 
to some extent storing the?u for food, but mainly distilling from 
them a coarse alcjohol. 

28. Physic Nut, chandrajoty Jathroplia cnrcjis, is found in almost 
every stream l)ed and plot of wash^ ground. As cuttings readily 
take root, the plant is often used as a frame 'work for fences. The 
oil is useful in cases of rheumatism ajid burns well : 

It Kharnhsh Fibre Flavis, 
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29 

Cotton 

Oosa^^pium horbacpiim. . 
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30 

Urown Hemp ... 

j 

Hibiscus cannabinus ...1 

A mhad. 

01 

Bombay Homp ... 

Crotalai’ia jiineoa ...1 

1 

San, 
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_ 29i potton,' hi'pvn, (3o«8ypiurn bcrbaceum, witb, in 1878-79 a 
tillage of 590,708 acres, has long been one of the chief Khandesh 
CTops. Tile local cotton, known as Varhadi or Berar, is said to 
have TOme through Mdlwa. It is short-stapled, harsh and brittle 
and has lately been largely supplanted by two foreign varieties^ 


* Contributed by Mr. H, M. Gibbs, Cotton Inspector Ebilndesh, 
B 411-20 
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Hiuganghdii of two kinds, hanni and jeri^ from the Central 
Provinces, and Dharwar or acclimatised New Orleans from Dhdrw^r. 
The Dlijlrwar found chiefly in the Jdmner, Pdchora, Chdlisgaon, 
and Anmlner sub-divisions, is slightly longer in staple but much 
weaker than the Hinganghat, which, if well picked and cleaned, 
fetches a higher price. Dharwdr cotton, with larger and fewer 
pods, is the? more easily picked. Being close-podded it can alsQ be 
picked cleaner than Hinganghdt, but from its larger and more 
clinging seeds, it is more apt to be stained in ginning. 

Cotton grows both in black and light soils. It is seldom sown 
in the same field oftoner than once in three years, the intermediate 
crops being wheat and millet. With a moderate rainfall tho^ 
black soil crop, and with a heavy rainfall the light soil crop 
is the better. Th(?re is no special ploughing of the field for 
cotton. After the first or second rainfall the heavy hoe, vahKar, is 
passed over tlie field to loosen and clean it. Manure is seldom 
laid down immediately before sowing, as the natives hold that it 
should be in the ground a year before the seed is sown. 

The seeds of tlie Dharwar and the two kinds of Hinganglidt differ 
considerably from each other. The Dharwar is large, angular, and 
has an und(?r-coating of dowm, and of tho Ilinganghdts, whfle 
both are small and round, the hanni is smooth and thejim white and 
downy. Before sowing, to separate the seeds and free them fi’om 
wool, they are rubbed by the hand or on a frame with dry light 
earth or cowdung, plunged into muddy water, and again rubbed 
with wood ashes. The? sowing drill, diimy is an eight -coi'nored 
wooden cylinder about three feet long. To it arc fixed a pole to 
which tlie bullocks n.ro yoked, and at a convenient angle two coulters 
about six inches from each end of the block. llio bullocks are 
driven by a man, and abmit yards behind each coulter walks a 
woman pouring the steeds through bamboo tubes fastened with ropes 
behind the coulters. IHie <loptb at which tho seed is sown is regulated 
by a raovalde< notched pii?ce of wood attached to the lower end of 
the tubes. From ten to twelve pounds (5 -6 ,9/?ers) of seed are used 
to the acre. The time for sowing is according to the rainfall, the 
end of J line or the beginning of J uly. When the plant is four or five 
inches high the small hoe, halpa, and again when it is from eight 
to ten inches high tlie large hoe, vakhar, is passed between the rows. 
The nan’ow strip of ground on each side of tho plant is weeded by 
hand. 

Cotton -picking goes on from the middle of October to the middle 
of January, tho crop ripening soon in dry and late 4n wet seasons. 
There are two or three pickings before all the cotton is secured. 
The average proportion of clean to seed cotton is as one to three. 
Seed cotton, fallen on the ground, contains a certain amount of dirt, 
which is paj'fcially removed by beating it on the jhdnji or thdtri, a 
bamboo or cotton-stalk wicker-work frame. The following are 
Mr. Stormont’s estimates of the profit of cotton cultivation : 


^ Bamti m earlier variety has gotxl staple, but is very leafy ;jeri, coining to market 
about a month or six weeks later, is whiter and freer from leaf, but of poorer staple. 
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Klidyvhsh Cotton Cultivation. 
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0 7 1 0 2 0 

0 11 7 
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Field, j Bad „ ... 

100 

30 

0 11 3 

0 8 7 

( 

0 7 0 2 0 

0 11 2 

0 0 1 


Tho cotton crop m usually luortg'aijfc^d to the monoylouder wlio 
receives it in the raw or uiiginned state, and givijs back to the 
cultivator such seed as ho may want for feeding* his cattle and tor 
Bowing. As each palla. (240 pounds) of seed niortgag(^s a ^aaii 
(80 pounds) of the next year’s cotton, the cultivator pays from two 
to three hundred per cent on the vn-lue of t he seed. 

During tho last fifty years Governnient have attoinptod, by 
improving the staple and by stopping adulteration, to enhance the 
value of Khandesh cotton. 

Ill August 1831, Mr. Boyd the Collector Ixmght from .€1500 to 
£2000 worth of cotton, paying soTiiothing over the market rato 
for such as was carefully picked. The best cotton carno from the 
north-east sub-d ivisi( )ns. ext year ( 1 832) , C ( ivernmen t o rderod 
Mr. Boyd to give every attention to the cultivation and cleaning of 
cotton. c€806 (Rs. 8000)^ worth of cotl.on was bought to be sent to 
China. On arrival a<t Banvel, wIuuh} it w^as taken on pack bullocks, 
most of it was found in bad condition. A little was cleaned ami 
sent to China, and tho rest w\as -sold by auction at a loss of €<i2 
(Rs. b20). In 1833, a sma.!! (piantity, thirty tons (855 waz/.s*), sent to 
Bombay, was by a committee of native merchants declarcul inferior 
to Anklesvar and other varii'ties. In Cliina it fetched a ])rico 
equal to that of fair Dholera. In the same year (April 1833), 
Mr. Boyd obtained a quantity of AmericaTi, Egyptian, iloiirbon, and 
Pernambuco seeds fi-om tho experimental farm at Broa-cdi. A sample 
of tho cotton produced from this seed was, in February 1835, 
pronounced by a committee of native mendiants tu be of good quality, 
but old and yellowish. In November 1 834, Mr. I’ayloi*, a warehouse- 
keeper, forwarded two parcels of Pernambuco and Bain a seed to 
the Colloctor of Khanclesh for experiment, stating that tho trees 
would not bear for throe years, and sliould be kept trimmed at a 
height of about five feet. In 1835, the Gujarat customs collector 
reported that Khandesh cotton wa.s being imported info Surat in 
large quantities, and that it wavS nmch used for ailulteratiiig Gujarat 
cotton. In 1836, fourteen tons (400 manti) of the best Broach seed 
Were sent to Khdndesh for trial. The produce was, according to 
the Bombay Chamber of Conmierco (18th April 1837), better than 


^ Tho details are Ks. 500 worth from Amalner, and lls. 2500 from each of tho 
iowiiiii of Eraudol, Yiival, and Nasiiabad, 
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any Broach receiTcd in Bombay, and realised a slightly higher price* 
In 1837 (4th May), Mr. Boyd sent a sample of the Dhulia- Bourbon 
cotton to tlie Bombay Chamber of Commerce, who pronounced it 
very siipcj-ior, and much better than any offered for Ksale in Bombay 
during the two previous seasons. The colour was good and the 
staple strong, hue, and long. It fetched about £4 4«, (Rs. 42) a ton 
more than the best Broach. On May 22nd, the Collector forwarded 
to the Chamber of Commerce two more specimens of cotton raised 
in Kh^ndesh from the Broach seed. Both wore reported to be fully 
equal to any Broach cotton, and their value estimated at about 
£21 16,?. (lls. 218) a ton. I'lie area under cotton cultivation 
amounted this yonr to 1M),75() acres. Ir 1838 there was a decrease 
of 23,757 acres in the areaundca* cotton. Ib-intod copies of directions 
for sowing cotton Avere distri}.)uled among the cultivators. 

In May 1810, GoTermnent sanctioned the loan to Mr. J. C. Grant 
of £5000 (Ks. ,5(.),000)^ Avit]u)ut interest, to get gins and sen^ws from 
England for cleaning and ]»acking cotton . Mr. Grant was also allowed 
to use the Lock llos])ital and Ai’tillery Baj*racks at Malegaon 
during the rainy months. This season Mr. Grant bought cotton 
worth £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), and advanced £1200 (Rs. 12,000) 
for the next year’s crop. The result of Mr. Grant’s experiments' 
in gins and screws is not mentioned. The 1840 cotton crop was 
estimated at 1785 tuns (50,000 mans), or nearly 20 per cent above 
the averago produce of the previous tweh^o years. In 1843 .Mr* 
Reeves the Collector advised the abolition of the tax on cotton seed. 
The crop was i*atlier alujve the average, although it yielded Govern- 
ment about £2000 (Rs. 2(^000) loss than in the pret.*eding year. 

In 1844,” two Ameri(%au ])lanl ers, Mr. Blount of Gorakhpur and 
Mr. vSimpson of Madras, were a])|)uiuted snpcTintendonts of cotton 
experiments in Khaiulesh. As the sowing season Avas over, they 
began by sotting up sa\v gins at Dharaugaon and Ja.lgaon. They 
bought 150,000 pounds of seed cotton. To show the working of 
the machines they sent about 819 pounds of ginned cotton to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Avh ore ported fav^onrably on its quality. 
In England it realised from 5|r/. to 5|d. the pound, against 
the price of Dharwar cotton. New Orleans seed was brought 
from Dhai’Avtir and Bourbon fi*oin Madras, and in the next season 
3 7 1 ' acres were soavu with exotic cotton as an experiment, and 
1000 more Avere cultivated by natives under the planters^ directions. 
A scrcAv press avu.s also built. This press failed from the cost of 
workiug^ it. But the saAv gins Avere po 2 )ular, some of the native 
merchants being anxious l-o buy them. 

In 1840, on the resignation of the two planters, Mr.' Simpson was 
again appointed superin d u dent fur Gujarat and Khdndosh, with 
Mr. Price as his Kh/indesh assistant. Giving up the idea of an experi- 
mental farm, Mr. Simpson arranged that in .Erandol and Nasirabad, 


' In 3 833, Mr. Oant was ojfTered, Init ilodiiied, the same loan on the same conditions 
for extending cotton cultivation in Nitsik, 

^ The details from 18U to 1857 arc taken from Cassers Cotton in the Bombay 
Fresidency, 89-100. 
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on condition of the remisBion of the land cess and the payment of 
J3.V. 4<i an acre (Rs. 5 a 6?*^//.a),New Orleans cotton should be grown in 
ninety-nine acres (1 32 hlyhds). He also sowed some New Orleans seed 
in a small })lot of land in the facto!*y garden. The plants came up 
well, and by the beginning of August, ranged in heigdit from four 
to eight inciios. It was a season of heavy rainfall. Near the Tapti 
about nine acres were tioodod and the* crop was lost, and in other 
places, though the local cotton Uourished, the New Orleans suffered. 
The Dharangaon plants lost their pods and blossoms, and yielded 
only a scanty second crop. I'ho rest looked well, but towards the 
close of the season wot*o attacked Iw blig'ht. The total yield was 
only 220 pounds of clean cotton, atid this the ])lauters reported 
inferior to the local v^ariety both in length and strength of stax^e. 
Mr. Simpson thought that the lailure w^as due to the unfavourable 
season, and it did not ])r'>ve tha>t New Orleans w'as nnsnited loKluindesh. 
Ibit the enconrageinent wa,s so snmll, that Covennnent ordered that 
no further attempts should l)o in;c!'‘ to introduce New Orleans. 
A STnall experiment in 1818 was a littlt^ i . ‘lO successful, 3| acres 
(5 hiyh(U) yielding about 219 xiounds of clean cotton. 

In 1818, about 110 tons (190 khandU) of local cotton wore bought 
and ginned by Mr. Price. A numlror of gins made at the fact(n*y 
were sot up in the villages of Yaval, Adavad, Clio pda, and Kasoda. 
The demand wns nioj*i^ than tker factory could supply. Iii 1818-19, 
on Mr. Sirnpsou^s iv^cornnieiulation, n. cart-load of N(‘w Orleans seed 
was brought fr()in Dharw'ar and givim to dilTeroiit cultivators, wlro 
sowed about 1 6() acres (221 hkfhd.^). By luly tin' ]>lants were looking 
well and wore two or three iucb(‘s high. For some time the jmospects 
wore favourable, but later ou the crop was yrartly destroyed by 
drought. In Yaval the acre yield varied from twelve to severity-tw'o 
pouinls. In the Dlnirangaon factory garden, under the careful 
supervision of Mr. Ih ice, the acre yield Avas 133^- ])ounds. The 
whole New Orleans cro]i amounted to 9010 pounds of seed cotton 
or 2950 pounds of clean cotton. A samxile w'lis sent to the Chamber 
of Commerce, but they did not report favourably on it. It was clean 
and free from seed, but dull in colour, and somewhat weak and 
irregular in staple. Though poor fur New Orleans it was much better 
than the local variety, and secured a ready sale at from Jtl 8.s‘. to 
£1 14^. (Rs. 14 - Rs. 1 7) the ton alxive the ordinary Ivhandesh cotton, 
in 1849-50, the cultivation of Dharwar acclimatised Now Orleans 
increased from 185 to 1920 acres. Of these about G19 were early 
destroyed by too much rain, and the laud was re-plougliod and 
sown with other produce. The heavy rains, though beneficial to the 
local cotton, provi^d injurious to the exotic xilant. The Collector 
Mr. Elphinston reported that the exotic plant was less hardy than 
the local, and suffered more than it from too iniicli or loo little 
water, llie total yield of New Orleans, as given in Mr. Simpaon^s 
tabular return, was 171,109 pounds or 88 pounds the acre, 
against 258 pounds the outturn of the local variety. In the year 
1850, Mr. Price manured about I aero of the factory garden at 
Dharangaon with 120 cart-loads of decayed vegetation and cow dung, 
and after the first fall of rain, sowed (19th Juno) about an aero with 
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New Orleans and the rest with Georgiaai seed. The seed yeget^d 
in four days, and by the end of June the plants were four inches 
high. The field was harrowed, and at the interval of three days, 
was thrice well weeded. The rows were thinned so as to leave 
eight inches between the plants. By the end of July they were 2J 
feet high and had formed blossoms and pods. The first crop withered 
and fell off. But a second followed with an acre yield of 240 pounds 
of clean New Orleans and 213 of Georgian. 

In 1850, Messrs. Ritchie Stewart and Company of Bombay 
established an agency ^ for buying and ginniug cotton at Dharangaon, 
To help this agency Government allowed the Collector to encourage 
cotton cultivation by making advances up to £1800 (Rs, 18,000), 
The firm hired all the Government gins, nineteen of them in working 
order and twenty-one newly made. Under this new an*angemont 
both the ginning and buying of cotton by Govermiient almost entirely 
ceased. In 1850, 5752 acres wore under American cotton. Most 
of the seed was sown in May before the rains began. What was 
watered grew most freely, and even the unwaterod plants did fairly 
well. At first prospects seemed excellent. In June, the plants, 
from eighteen inches to two feet and some of them three feet high, 
were beginning to throw out llowers and y<->nng fruit. Most vigorous - 
and healthy, they had splendid leaves, some of them nearly six iuches 
aci'csB. In July, the irrigated plants wore from waist to breast high, 
well filled with bulls and blossoms. Later on tlioy were equal to 
Louisiana cotton, and in Cliopda and Yavs,!, some of the plants wore 
superb. Prospects continued good till the plants came into blossom. 
Thou they sulfercd from two causes : the first-formed pods rotted 
from the too deep shade, and the later flowers were eaten by cater- 
pillars, After a time camo a second crop, but the plants were 
exhausted and the outturn was small. Foi* local crops the season 
was very favourable.^ The total produce from the New Orleans cotton 
was 090,933 pounds of seed cotton, or an average aero yield of 120 
pounds, comparetl with 104 pounds, the yield of the local variety. 

In spite of this disappointment, by the exertions of the Collector and 
superintendent, and by distributing prizes among the cultivators 
who had helped most in the experiments, in the next year (1 851) the 
area under Now Orleans cotton rose ^ to 10,214 acres (13,619 bighds). 


'The competition between this agency and the local dealers created a large demand 
for cotton, and prices within two or tliree years were nearly doubled. Collector, 25th 
May 1854 : Bom. Kev. Kcc. XX. of 1857, Bart II. 3233-4. 

2 Of these experiments, Mr. Simpson has left the following details ; Chopda, 30 11)8. 
seed sown ; crop gn^w freely ; yield 880 lha. of seed cotton, Erandol, 30 lbs. seed 
sown in three parcels of 10 lbs. each. One patch came up and two were spoilt by 
excessive rain directly after sowing ; yield 39 lbs. seed cotton. Ydval, 60 lbs. seea 
sown ; crop failed ; yield 36 lbs. seed cotton. Jdmncr, 40 lbs, seed sown ; yield very 
little. Nasii-abad, 50 lbs. seed sown ; yield 160 lbs. of seed cotton. The area under 
cultivation was 120 acres of browm and rod soil. The crop was a good deal injured 
by insects. The yield was 23,335 lbs. of seed cotton or about 7786 lbs. of clean cotton, 
being at the rate of 64 lbs. per acre. Some native seed was mixed with the exotic, 
which being picked separately amounted tc» 4958 lbs. of seed cotton, The resuU were : 
cost of cultivation Xls, 1380-11'8, value of the crop Bs. 869-7-9, loss Ba or 

about 37 per cent. 

^ According to the svperinteDdent% report, the area was 9003 acres and the prQdn^» 
probably o/ckao cotton, 519,008 pounds or 57 pounds the acre. 
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The rains were very early over, and though the local crop was not 
injured, the New Orleans suffered, and the outturn was only 1,0(34,940 
pounds or about 104 pounds the acre. In March 1851 the Collector 
Mr. Elphinston wrote : ^ Hitherto the New Orleans crop has been 
precarious, and even if, in case of failure, Government excuses the 
rental, the cultivator has still lost time, labour, and profit/ Except 
in Chopda where the soil was good and the air moister than in other 
ports, the marnlatdars all reported strongly against further attempts 
to grow New Oi’leatis. In consequence of this, though seed was given 
gratis, the cultivation of New Orleans fell in the next year (1852) 
to 4022 acres (53(384 ^The people are convinced,' wrote 

Mr. Mansfield the Collector, 'that the soil and climate are not suited 
to the growth of exotic cotton.' The total produce was 340,735 
pounds of seed cotton, or an acre yield of eighty-six pounds of seed or 
twenty-eight pounds of clean cotton. Tn the same year Mr. Biunie, 
of Messrs. Ritchie Stewart and Co., wrote from Dharangaon ; ' From 
what I have seen the New Orleans crop is very uncertain and 
degenerates in two or three years.' 

In 1853, only 1272 acres (1()9() highd'^) were under Now Orleans. 
The latter rains were scanty, and the crop suffered from drought. I^he 
total produce aniountod to 83,583 pounds of seed and 24,995 pounds 
of clean cotton or an acre yield of twenty pounds of clean cotton. In 
September 1854, the office of the superintendent of experiments 
was abolished, and only a sinn.ll establishment, kept to look after 
tho Governineiit gins. Of these, uinebnui had been sold, a few hired 
out, and there were fifty-niini in stock without any demand. In the 
same year, tho cultivation of New Orleans dwindled to twelve acres 
yielding 1396 pounds of seed or 416 pounds of clean cotton, or 
rather less than thirty-four poimds the acre. Since 1855, no Goveru- 
ment attempt has been made to grow New Orleans cotton in 
Khandesh.^ The Government machinery reimiined unused, till, 
in 1857, Messrs. Kitchio Stewart and Co. broke up their agency at 
Dharangaon. 

From 1860, when Mr. Ashburnor was appointed Collectoi% dates 
the renewal of Governments efforts to improve Khandesh cotton, Tho 
provisions against cotton adulteration (Act X. of 1827), which for 
many years had been little more than a dead letter, were put in force. 
But the groat demand fijr cotton gave muchopportunity for fraud by 
mixing dirt and other trash, and Khandesh cotton continued to fetch 
much less than its proper value. In 1863, a pound of Peruvian seed was 
received by the Collector. Part planted at Laling failed entirely ; 
the rest, sown in Dhulia and watered, yielded 8G| pounds of clean 
cotton. In 1864, under the new Cotton Frauds Act (IX. of 1863), 
adulteration greatly decroa^sed, and Khandesh cotton was so well 
cleaned that its price rose to within thirteen per cent of New Orleans.^ 
Presses were opened at Jalgaon and Bhusaval, and a cotton cleaning 
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* In Mr. SUitor&v p\asitAid 'New OrloawB Beevlsentby the 

oi Comin)e.rce. In two onto! three beldB in Chopda and Kasiiabad the seed 
did not come up. In Dhulia a field of fifteen acres yielded 380 pounds of raw cotton. 
The price of Khdodesh cotton was then the pound and of New Orleans 28rf. 
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company was started and land l)Oug:}it at Jalg’aon. Great attention 
was paid to tbe introduction of new iIiri,£faugMt seed from Berarv 
In 1865, came the fall in price after the close of the American war, 
and much cotton remained unsold in the cultivators^ hands. Still tho 
efforts to iinprovo the district cotton wore continued. 1717 tons of 
seed were l)rought from Berar and took the place of more than 69 
per cent of the local crop. The outturn was very good, fefccliing as 
high prices as Umravati. Next yc?ar (1866), by the still further fall 
in price, the area under cotton was reduced from 465,524 to 237,911 
acres. Almost the whole of this was Hinganghat. 

In March 1867, £2000 (Rs. 20,000), and in April, £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) wore sanctioned for the purchase of Hinganghdt seed. 
Tlie executive committee of the Cot ton vS apply Association described 
the new t*otton as worth ot least double the foianer mixed kind. 
Several varicti(*.s of seeds were sown ox peri mentally, but only 
Hinganghat (?ame ii]) avoII enough to pay. In Dharangaon a rich 
landholder raised, with tw(.) watei*iugs, a crop of New Orleans that 
yielded an acre outturn of 800 ])onnds of seed cotton. In 1868, 
some New Orleans seed yielded a crop of good colour and appearance, 
but so weak in staplti as to ])e com}>arativoly useless. ^ Nowhere,^ 
says Mr. Wilkinson the cotton inspector, ‘lia\X‘ I seen New Orleans 
fibre at all ecpuil toDharwjlr, or ijven snfliciently good to encourage 
its growth.’ During 1869 tlun'u was a marked increase in tho 
number of half prt‘ssed bales, as many as 10,169 being despatched 
compared with only IbO in 1868. 

In 1809-70, ibe crop was good, and getting to Bombay clean and 
.unmixed, tbe Faizpur Hinganghat fetched as high prices as new 
Umravati. In some parts of the district the old local cotton 
re-appeared. But by dis: r.-joliug new Hiiigauglmt seed, steps were 
taken to prevent its s])reading-. Mr. Carrell, the superintendent of 
experiments, grew’ some Hinganghat cotton, whicli, from the care 
given to its growth, })icking, and chraning, feiciied very high rates. 
Some natives made very successful ex])eriments with Now Orleans. 
One field of a single acre yielded as much as 250 pounds of clean 
cotton, and another of tliirty acres yielded an acre average of ninety 
pounds. But tho staple was brittle and leather stained in tho 
cleaning. 

In 1870, fresh Hinganghat seed was supplied wdicre it w^as wanted, 
and experiments were made, but frenn an overfall of rain, with little 
success. In 1871, the experiments failed from want of rain. The 
number of saw gins increased in Jalgaoii by twenty and fell off in 
Yaval by five. 44ie 1872 crop was good, and false packing, which 
had given rise to much complaint in Bombay, was traced and put a 
stop to. In 1873, tho crop was again fair. Dhdrwar or acclimatised 
New Orleans was coming into favour as it was found to yield a 
greater percentage of fibre than Hinganghat. The local Varhfidi 
was again creeping into use and false packing was complained of. 
Experiments at the Bhadgaon Government Farm showed that seven 
unmanured fieldvS of about 67| acres yielded a net profit of 47*29 
per cent, Mr. Frotwell the superintendent prepared some samples 
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of the inner fibre of the cotton plants hoping that they might prove a 
useful substitute for jute. In 1874, the area under cotton was 
reduced by 30,844 acres. The harvest was early and the crop very 
clean and high priced. Dharwar continued to rise in favour, though, 
among the poorer class of cultivators, the want of good seed was 
complained of. The pressing arrangements continued to improve. 
The number of impressed bundles, dakdaR, fell to 770 and half 
pressing gave place to full pressing. In 1875 the crop was fair^ 
though not so good as in the year before. The area under Dhdrw^r 
greatly increased. But complaints were made that, when ojiened 
in England, it was found stained by oil pressed out of bits of seed* 
In 1876, the year of scarcity, the cotton crop suffered severely* 

Since 1876, the use of Anierican-seed I)]}i.rwflr has further 
increased, and the area under pure Hinganghat been further 
reduced . Complaints have also been made tliat more of the V arhddi, 
the short-stapled local cotfcon, conies to market than was the case 
some years ago. It seems doubtful whether this complaint is well 
founded. In the outlying parts the growth of Varhadi, whose 
culture calls neither for care nor shill, was never quite siq'ypressed ; 
and it is doubtful how far it would be advisable entirely to put a 
stop to its growth. A certain quantity of Varhadi is required for 
the low counts of yarn used in the coarse cloth worn by the local 
poor. One of the chief difficulties in tlio working of Mr. Vallabhdas’ 
factory at Jalgaon is the scarcity of this shoi*t-stapled local cotton, 
and much of what is wanted has to bo brought from Indor and other 
native states. Though some of the Varhadi, grown in or brought 
into Khandesli, serves the legitimate use of being worked into 
cheap yarn, other portions of the crop are bought with the hurtful 
object of mixing with American -seed Dharwar. This mixingis said 
to go on chiefly in the yards of the larger dealers, when the course 
of the cotton market makes it to their advantage to try to pass off 
inferior cotton against sales. It is no doubt an evil, and Las of late 
caused much complaint. At the same time the practice is hy no means 
general, and would cease if up-country buyers refused to take cotton 
with any mixture of the short staple variety. ^’'lie preference 
shown by the Khandesh cultivators for American-sc^ed Dliarwar over 
Hinganghdt, seems chiefly due to the fact that it yields a larger 
outturn and is more easily picked. The want of field labour in 
Khdndesh makes the proper picking of Hinganghat very difficult, in 
some places impossible. The cotton stays on the tree till it is overripe 
and, in picking, gets mixed with its withered and brittle small 
clinging leaves. On the other hand, the large leaves of the American 
variety, remaining soft and pliable, drop from the tree and make it 
^sy to pick the cotton clean. Its freedom from leaf has of late led 
the cultivators to mix American-seed Dharwar with Hinganghat, so 
as to raise the value of the Hinganghat by making it seem freer 
frqm leaf. With two varieties of cotton so nearly equal in price, 
mixture is much less hurtful than the mixture of Varhddi with 
American seed. At the same time, in the opinion of the Bombay 
Cotton Trade Association, the mixture is injurious and lowers the 
yidue of the KhAndesh cotton crop. The two varieties are in some 
a 411-21 
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reapects very dissimilar and do not mix well, HingangMt, thougli 
it may gain in brightness, loses in fineness by mixture with the hard 
and rough Anieriuan-seed Dharwar. And though the mixture 
may be suitable for local spinning, its want of evenness unfits it 
for export. In tho opinion of the Cotton Trade Associatioti, 
Hinganghat is the best cotton for Khandesh to grow. Its even silky 
staple makes it a special favourite with spinners. And from what 
they have seen in Bombay, the committee think that American-seed 
Dh^rwdr fetches a less price than cotton grown from Hinganghat 
seed.^ 

A new feature in the Khandesh cotton trade is the export^ partly 
by road down the Tapti valley, but chiefly by rail, of unginned 
Hinganghat to Broach and Sion in (in jurat. This export in the past 
sojison (1879) was enough to make about 1500 Bombay bales of 
clean cotton. It took place early in the year, the cotton reaching 
Broach before any of the new local crop was in the market. Tho 
cotton was ginned in tlic Broach and Sion factories, and of the 
outturn about 1290 bales were bought and used by the Broach and 
Surat spinning mills, and the rest, about 300 bales, was sent to 
Bombay and sold as ginned Khandesh. The special circumstances; 
that make it pay to send cotton from Khandesh to Gujarat are 
that as Hiagaughiit is earlier than Broach, the cotton reaches the 
Gujarat markets when supplies are low ; that the tonnage charge for 
seed cotton is much less than foi* clean cotton ; that ginning is both 
easier and cheaper in Gujarat than in Khandesh ; that in Gujardt 
the seed fetches a much higher piico than in Khdtidesh ; and 
apparently the hope that it may be passed oil’ as machine-ginned 
Broach, to which it is inferior by al:)out eight or ten per cent. 
Steam ginning raises the value of Binganghat. But this gain is 
nearly, if not (|uit(’, met by tho greater loss in weight. 

30, Brown Hemp, mnhadi, Hibiscus cannabinus, grown more 
or less on every holding, is the most economical fibre for general 
agricultural uses. It is sown after tho first rainfall in elime and 
is cut in October, flb devolope a sufficiently long stem, Inunp wants 
shade and is therefore always grown mixed with other crops usually 
with millet, sosamum, or fur. After the nurse crop is reaped, tho 
hemp is allowed to remain for a few weeks to let the stems ripen 
thoroughly. It is then cut, tied in small bundles, and laid in a 
pool to ^rot.^ After a few days, when the bark is softened, men, 
generally of tho lowest caste, Mangs and Bhils, standing in the water 
take a few stems in their left hands, and with the right by a steady 
pull strip tho bark from the root up to the points; the handful is 
then washed and laid out to dry. The smell from the rotten amhadi 
is very unpleasant. An expert strips about twelve pounds of fibre 
a day, and is paid at the rate of 2h. (Re. 1) for sixty pounds. The 
stripped stems are used in thatching, the tender tops as a vegetable, 
and the seeds yield an oil. The supply of fibre is barely enough 
for .the people^s wants. The bark of the anjan tree is much used in 


^ The Secretary Bombay Cotton Trade Asaociation to Government, 6th Sept. I$80« ; 
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making ropes, which are cheaper, more easily got, and more lasting 
. than hemp ropes. {See 24). 

31. Boinbay Hemp, .va?i, Crotalaria jimcea, sown in Jnne and 
reaped in October, is loss widely grown than l)rown homp. Its 
ordinary home uses are making well ropes and twine. The twine 
is usually spun by Vanjaris and other cattle..koepors who spin on 
a distaff as they graze their flocks and lierds. I'd force it to grow 
tall enough, san has to be sown very thickly. 1'he crop is cut as 

I soon as the plant has done flowering. The fibre is taken out in 
much the sanm way as the brown hemp fibre, but tbo stems being 
smaller, the work is harder, and the workman earns 2.s*. (Re. 1) for 
forty instead of for sixty pounds. When skilfidly prepared, mii is 
I' little, if at all, inferior to Russian liem]). 

: ^ The climate and soil of Khmidesh are well suited to the growth of 

I fibre-yielding plants of tho Hibiscus species. Any quantity could 
I be produced if the doniand Avas urgent. 
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32. Indiau Miilborry, tU, Morinda oifrifolia, grDwn oxclusivody 
by tlie Lodhis or Alhann of Faizpnr, Yaval, Kai'ikb*, and Erandol, 
is cultivated solely for the sake of its roots wbicb yield a bright, 
though not a very lasting red dye. Khandesh al has for long bad a 
high naino, the result probably of yea,r.s ..if careful tillage. Tlie 
export used to be enormous especially to Gujarat. But of late, 
though the local demand remains unchanged, the (‘xterual demand 
has, from the competition of an iline dyes, been greatly reduced. 3'he 
sowing of dZ wants ranch skill and care. It takes place in July or 
August, that is towards the middle of the rains. Tlie seed is sown 
very thickly, either broadcast or crosswise in close lines. It has to 
be covered about an inch deep with mould. If lower down or nearer 
the surface the seed usually fails to sprout. After this, periodical 
weeding is all it wants np to the end of the third year, when the crop 
is r^dy for digging. /J'his (msts abunt m (Ks. 00) an acre, as the 
whole field has to bo dug about two feet deep. The deeper the 
roots go, the more valuable they are, as the finer and smaller portion 
of them contains more dyeing matter than those on the surface. If 
there is no demand, the roots are somotimos left as long as four 
years in the ground, and if the •demand is great the cultivator 
occasionally digs the roots after the second year’s growth. After 
the ^h year the roots become useless as a dye, and the bush, if not 
^ sometimes several feet in 

gim. The rwts, chopped into half-inch pieces, are worth about 
Ijd. a wund (Rs. 15 for 128 akerg). Thobest roots are those about 
as thick as a ^uill, the larger ones being wanting in colouring matter 
Wmon IS mainly secreted between the bark and the wood. An 
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acre of dl when ready for market is worth about £20 (Rs. 200) . The 
dye is prepared by Eangaris and used in colouring turbanSj robes, 
and cloth. The Lodhis hold lands in their own names and also 
sub-rent fields and employ hired labour* The deep digging and 
overtuniingthe soil to extract the roots does much good to the land, 

33. Indigo, g Indigofera tinctoria, had, in 1878-79, a tillage 
area of 4930 acres. A two-year and sometimes a three-year crop, 
indigo is grown to a very small extent, owing to the great expense of 
preparing it for market. The seed is sown in July in carefully 
tilled ground. It can be thrice cut during the rains, and lasts two 
and sometimes three seasons generally without being watered. On 
account of its mixture wdth wood ashes, Kliandesh iudigo classes 
rather low. The first cutting tak(\s })hu‘<^ when the plajit is two or 
three months old ; the second year another crop of leaves is cut from 
the shrub which is then consideretl useless and generally destroyed by 
ploughing up the land and preparing it for some other crop, Some 
cultivators let the {)lant remain in tlie ground a year longer in order 
to get a third crop, but rhe yield is too poor to be remunerative. 
In the neigh bonrlioud of Faiz])ur, indigo is raised in considerable 
quantities by Gujars, ami the number of unused pits near old 
villages and amorur tlje buried cities the Satpuda range, slnwg 
that the pliint was formtTly more widely grown than it is at 
present. In spite of the coarse and wasteful mode of preparing 
it and the dirtiness of the dye produccMl, Khaudesh indigo luiB 
for long maintained its grouml agonn.sT Bengal indigo. Formerly 
large quantities were import e<i fnun Gujarat. But of late the 
manufacture of Gujarat indigo ha.s alimjst entirely ceased, and 
Klitindiisli imligo now g(K's to Surat, and other Gujarat inarketB. 

34. Safflower, kardtii^ Carthamus tinctoriu.s, is of two kinds, 

sddhi and hnsiirnhydchl. a strong })lant with thorny 

leaves, is grown cliiefly for its seed oil {nee 23). Kummlojachi, a 
slenderer plant, is g^rowii for it.s iluW(’rs, from wliicli, Avhen dry, the 
red hinunihn dye is made. Ilie market ])riee of kmmtiha is about 
In, (8 annan) the pound. 

35. Turmeric, halad, Curcuma loiiga, i.s of sercral kinds, the 
tuber in all cases being the useful part. The kind used in dyeing 
is the lokhandi lifihid with very liard roots. It yields a yellow^ dye 
and is ii.sually mixed with kuauiaha. 

About the three colour crops, mulberry, indigo, and turmeric, 
the common beli(d’ is that if any but a Rang*ari grows thorn in anew 
village, the grower’s family is doomed to perish. So when one of 
the crops has to be grown in a new village, a ready tilled field is 
handed over to a RangJiri family who sow and harvest the C|*op, 
thus admitting the dyers’ very just claim to a royalty on a braneb 
of husbandry that ow^es its existence to their labour. 
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36. Though Tobacco was very early (1660) grown in Khandesy 
and spread from Khandesh to Grujarat, its area is now small^ about 
5600 acres, and its export insignificiant. So^ much has the local 
tobacco fallen off by careless tillage, that it is now almost set aside 
for the exotic Virginian and Shiraz hybrid. This was introduced 
as an experiment in 1860-70 by Mr. Fretwoll, superintendent of 
the model farm, llio two sec^ds were accidentally mixed together 
and the present crop is a cross IxUween them. The Havannaseed 
was also tried, but was found to(.» delicate for the climate and was 
given up. Tlio ]oc5al tobacco is considered very iiiftTior to the 
mixed variety both in strength and flavour. Next to the alluvial 
soils, which are very limited, the grey soil on the sites of deserted 
villages is the best for tobacco. Failing this, Idack soil is chosen, 
though light rod is in some respects mf»re suitable. ‘In the grey 
soils of village sites v(!ry little manure is wanted. After more than 
one crop has been grown, an occasional dressing of old farmr.yard 
manure is used. Indigo refuse is a favourite fertiliser, but seems 
to have no special m(‘i*it. (iiutno has lately been found greatly to 
increase the yield. 

Irrigation, tliough objeebsd to by some, is, in Mr. FreiwelPs 
opinion, es])ecially in tlie dry t‘ast', necessary, not for the growth 
of the plant, but to I.)ring tlie cin’ing season before the middle 
of Novemlxn* when ihti air is still moist. To})aceo is generally 
grown in small plots of not. more than orio-eightli of an acre. 
The sowing season lasts from June to August, ])ut is soinetimos 
delayed till October. The seed is sown iii beds nearly four 
feet square, well manured with cattle dung and liand-watei’ed; 
and from three weeks to tw'o months after sowing, when they are 
between five and s(‘ven inches high, the seedlings are planted in 
specially prepared plots, at a foot distance from each other, in rows 
half a yard apart. During the W’'ole time of growth, tlie ])1 ants are 
carefully weeded, and as soon as tlioy are w('ll set, a small bullock 
hoe, Icolpi, is passed betw't‘eii the rows. Twi(‘e during growth, the 
suckers iU’C removed, but this is usually very can^Iessly done. In a 
native field, nearly all full grown jilants have suckers rivalling the 
parent stem in luxurianct‘, and flcovers on both stems and suckera. 
They seldom show any signs of an attempt to limit the number of 
leaves. -^For this rea.son the leaves are not properly developed and 
their strength and flavour never come to perfection. The cutting 
time lasts from Noveinber to Ftdiruary, or about five and a half 
months from the time of sowing. At the time of cutting, the lower 
leaves are usually faded and y(dlow, the central ones in prime 
condition, and the upjnm ones unripe. Generally, the whole plant is 
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* At the beginning of the aeveutcenth century tobacco was a novelty. Asdd 
Beg (died 1626), on a mission from Akbar to Ibjapur aWit 1603, saw^ tobacco for the 
first time. He brought some back as a rarity to Agnu The Emperor took a few 
pufis, but was dissuaded by his physicians from smoking more. The nobles took to it 
and the practice spread ranidly (Elliote History, VL 165, 167). In 1617, as it had a 
very bad effect on the health of many people, the Emperor Jahdnmr forbad its use 
(Elliot, VI, 351). In 1660, Tavernier speaks of its growing in such (luantities near 
BarhAupur that the people having no vent for it left it to rot on the ground. 

» CoUeetor’s 8228, 22nd July 1873, 
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cut aud the flower buds nipped, learing a few inches of stem which 
again throws out fi*esh leaves. But these are worth very little 
and are seldom gathered. The Kunbis, from a feeling against 
destroying vegetable life, do not cut the plants themselves, but 
employ Bhils and others to do it for them. A few of the better 
husbaudmeu, especially among the Mnsalinaiis aud those near the 
Governmout farm, ])luck the leaves singly. 

According to the common way of curing them, the plants as they 
are cut, are laid in rows on the ground until the loaves lose their 
brittlenes.s and be(U)iiie limp and llac(*i(L They are made into bundles, 
eikds, of four or five ])laTits each, and brought to some convenient 
place for drying, very often to the roof of the owner’s house, and 
laid in close overlapping rows. Whim the coh)ur of the leaves has 
begun to change, the rows an? turiunl ovTr, and this is done several 
times with many sprinklings of watio* till all are of nearly the same 
shade. At this stage, alH)nt twenty-five small bundles are made 
into large bundles, judis^ tied together with a few fibres of the root 
of the indasy Biitea frondt*.*^;!, tret*, sprinkled with water, stacked and 
covered with gunny clotli (»r rasha, Andropogon sclKenantlius, grass, 
and loaded with lu'avy stones. To oriualise the fermentation, every 
third day the bundles are turned, w'^ati'n^d, and rebuilt. I'liis water- 
sprinkling, made ne(*essary by the dryness of the climate, d(?.stroy8 
the fiiKw qualities of tlu* tobacco, ddie pro(‘ess of cnrpig is entirely 
perforjued in the o]>cn air and takes from five wt*eks to three months. 
Tlie part near tlu* stotn is always mouldy and the rest varies from 
the proper fawn colour to d(*ep bhi(‘k. Much is absolutely rotten. 

Blackened tobac(‘o, though ns(*loss for any other purpose, is 
generally [mderred by the nativ(‘s. Tlie present method of curing 
must continue, unless, Ijy the h(dj> of irrigation, tobacco is sown in 
Juno and cut in November, and a drying liouse is Jiiado underground 
and covered with thick thatch. Ev(‘n with this care, the wind will 
probttidy be too .stroiig* to allow leave.s to grow’ perlVct enough to he 
made into cigars. The only improvt'ineMt in curing, introduced on 
the model farm, is tin? cuttings »>nt of tlu? stem. Cultivators dispose 
of their tobacco to dealers at from .td to ti (Rs, dO-Rs, 40} the 
hundred bundles, yaf?/V. Tim price of the load variety varies from 
to £1 G/f. (Rs. 8-Rs. 1H) tlu? mdn of eighty-two pounds. The 
new tobacco, when grow n by uativ(‘.s, realises from £ I to £1 lO^t, 
(Es. 10-Ks. 15), and on the model farm from £1 1 2s. to £2 10s, 
(Rs. IG-Rs. 25) the man r)f eighty-two pounds. The avomgo acre 
cost of tillage varies from £‘j to £3 lOs. (Rs. 30 -Hs. 35), and the 
outturn from about £1 i Hs. to £25 (Rs. 1 44 - Rs. 250) } Cotisideriug the 
climate, Mr. Fretwell is of opinion that tobacco should bo grown only 
for local use. He .sugg(?.sts, for the improvement of the crop, tliat 
the local variety should be given up; that the seed should be chosen 
only from the crown flowers in the best plants ; that manure should 
be more freely used and the seed sown early in Juno ; that tops and 
suckers should be continually removed, allowing only seven or ^ight 
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loaves on eacli plant ; and in the matter of curing, that single leaves 
should be plucked and cured without the stems. 

87. Hemp, gdnja^ Cannabis sativa, is sparingly grown in 
gardens to make hhang. Most of the bhmg used in the district is 
imported. 

38. Poppy, khafikhm, Papaver somniferum, despite all Government 
efforts short of actual proliibitioii, was fornu?rly widely gro^vn. In 
1839, its cultivation was juost protitablo. Enough of the Khdndesh 
drug was in store at AhuuHhibad to ineet the Gujarat demand for 
two years. Although both the soil and climate were iinsuited to its 
growth, its cultivation had l>oen carried on bu* generations and the 
]:xn)pJe were particularly partial to it. The cultivator had a certain 
market for his produce at a fixed though modia-ate price. The 
Collector was allowed to buy all the opium in its raw state at about 
8$, (Rs. t) the |)Ouiid, and prepare it in the Dhulia factory for sale. 
In 1856, by order of the GovcM’nimuit of India, the Dlmlia factory 
was (dosed and ]>oiJj)y cultivation stoppiuJ. During tlie twenty yc^ars 
ending 1856, tin* gr(;at(‘st area cnhivat(‘(l in any om* year was 2380 
acres, which yielded 28,208 p(Mnnls or II '8 1 pounds the; acre.^ 
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39. Sugtircane, //-s had, in 1878-79, a tillap* an*a of 1 120 acres. 
Though calltnl Saccliarum ofii(*iuarum, it lias no liotanical existence, 
as it has driftol so far from its nat'>ral comHiiou tliat it cannot be 
reproduced by seed. Sugarcane has, from very (*arly times, becai 
gi'own in India, and it is l)(‘!ieved that from India tln^ wliolo cane- 
growing districts of America and the AW st Indies were suj)j)lied 
with cuttings. In 1750 ean(*s were intrrKluc(?(] into the Mauritius 
and there brought to very high jimdection, and from Mauritius many 
superior kinds huxe l) 0 ('n brought back to India and grown for years 
without any marked falling off. 

The five chief kinds of Kliandesli cane arc- : a small cane, hhadya ; 
a black cane, hila ; awbite cane, pundya vr pdndhm ; a striped axne, 
hangdya; and Mauritius, a yellow caiie. The small khndya cane is 
the most widely grown, as tluAigli it yields inferior inolasBes, its 
hardness makes it stand storing and carrying from one market 
to another. The black, hdht, cane, the best for eating, is usually 
grown for that purpose only. Tlie white, pundya or pdndhra, and 
striped, hangdya^ canes are both good croppers, but rerpiire to be well 
watered and freely manured. They arc usually cut for the market, 
but also yield very fair molasses. One variety of the white cane, a 
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little stouter thaa the finger, hardandVoody, contains apparently but 
little juice. What there is must be very sweet as the yield of molasses 
is very great. The Mauritius cane, introduced on the Government 
farm at Bhadgaon, is now rather widely grown. As to bring it to 
perfection it wants rich manuring and watering, it is usually found 
only in the fields of the well-to-do. The molasses is sugary and 
fine, but as it carries badly, its price rules little above the small 
khadya cane molasses. 

Rich black loam is the best soil for sngtircane; but highly 
manimed light soils are also very productive. In growing sugar- 
cane, care is taken not to plant it on the same gronncl oftener than 
once in three years, and that tlie intervening sowings are ordinary 
dry crops, jlrdyat. The ground is first ploughed crosswise and hoed 
to break the clods ; manure, from thirty to lOU cn,rt-loads the acre, 
is spread, and the field ploughed once or twice so as thoroughly 
to work in tlie manure. The surface is then Buioothed, and any 
large clods are powdered with a wooden mallet. Then, after a final 
ploughing into parallel ridges one and half feet apart, and letting 
water into the channels l)etween the ridges, the field is ready for 
planting. The .seed cam's are cut into short lengths, himUs^ and the 
planter, filling a small basket and ])lacing it under his left ann, drops, 
end to end and about six iuclies apart, the pieces of cane along the 
channels, treading on each to settle it well into the mnd. Kvery 
three or four planters liave an attendant who keeps filling their 
baskets with curting.s. On tin' third day after planting, comes the 
first watering, cja/o/a/, and <m the seventh day tht^ second, n/ni7u/m. 
After these follow regular eight-day waterings. A fortnight after 
planting, young -shouts begin to spruut, and at the end of the first 
month, they are f;tr emaigh on to allow the hr>e, t/O pass 

between the liiu's. This is done* three times at intervals of a month. 
After this it is weeded by hand. 

During the sixth month, or just befon? the uitara nakfthatra, 
the latter half of 8epteml.ier, tlie ground is, to help the aftor-growth, 
hdthbhar, that c<mies thickly during the early rains, carefalli' loosened 
to a considerable de})th l>y a small mattock, kndaL While rain is 
falling water is withheld. But as so<»n as rain ceases, a light 
w^ateriug, vrravni, is given im^rely to wash in the rain water w-hieh 
is deemed cold and hurtful to surface roots. 

The cane suffers from several emmiies. The white unt, ndhM, may 
be kept in check by placing bags of pounded cow'dung mixed with 
salt and blue vitriol, ^norr/iaf, in the main water channels. Flowing 
over these bags, the w'ater becomes salt enough to kill the ants without 
hurtingthe cane. A/w, a small grub wdiich destroys the cane by 
boring numerous boles in it, is the larva of a large fly which lays 
its eggs in the axils of the leiives. No remedy for this p^t i# 
known. Hamni, a grub about four inches long, eats the young 
roots, and if not checked, works great htivoc. It is got rid of by 
soaking dried til (No. 20) stems in the well until the water 
becomes light brown. Two or three doses of this water are uanally 
enough. Nothing but fencing and watching can check the robberififi 
of pigs and jackals. 
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The cane is ready for cutting about the end of the eleventh 
month, if not it is left until the thirteenth month, as the cultivators 
believe that if cut in the twelfth month, the juice is much less 
sugary. When the canes begin to throw up flowering spikes, they 
are considered ready for crushing. As the root part is charged with 
particularly rich juice, the canes are cut over several inches below 
the ground. They are then stripped of all dry and loose leaves and 
carted to the mill. Here the tops, hdnchjds, are cut off, and used 
to feed the mill cattle. The crop is not at present so profitable as 
it might be made by improved machinery. A great deal of the 
Bweet matter is wasted by the rude mode of extracting the juice. 
Besides, not acquainted with any method of refining sugar, the 
cultivator's only produce is raw molasses, giiL A large quantity 
of canes are also eaten by the people in their natural state. 

The crop is disposed of in three ways, by sale in the village markets 
to be eaten raw; by making cuf tings, hene, for planting ; and by 
crushing in mills for molasses. When sold to be eaten raw a good 
crop leaves a profit of from blO to 4 1 2 lOs. (Ks. 100 - Rs.125) an acre ; 
when sold as cuttings for planting, it fetches from £20 to £S0 
(Rs. 200 - Rs. 300) an acre ; and when made into molasses, the acre 
yield is £5 (Ks. 50), Only the best and the largest canes are fit 
for cuttings. Smaller canes, it juicy and sweet, arc set aside to be 
eaten raw; and those attacked ])y jackals, pigs, and white ants are 
taken to the mill, d'he mill, ///ofc/, made of bahJtulj Acacia arabica, 
and kept under water in some well or reservoir, is generally the 
property of the cnliivator. It costs about £2 lUs\ (Ks. 25) and 
lasts for two or three seasons. Tlie boiling pan, kndhai, is hired 
from a Gujar or a Marv adi for 2s, to 4.s. (Ue. 1 - Rs. 2) a day. 
The mill-workers are ahoi.it. twelve in niimbm*, seven of them 
ghadhs, mostly of the Jlhar caste, for removing the canes from the 
field and stripping them of tli(‘ir leaves ; one }n rfndf/a to cut the 
canes into small two-feet pieces ; two millers, ghihahirs, one to feed 
the mill and one to take the cane.s from the other side; one 
fireman, A: wi/; and om^ boiler, gaJva, The boiler gets from 3.s\ to 
4^. (Rs, - Rs. 2) a day, besides an eighly-two pound lump, heli, of 
molasses when the work is finished. The others got from 2^^. to 
St/, (li - 2 annas) a day, and small quantities of niolasses, cane, and 
juice. Besides these, the village carpenter, potter, leather worker, 
washerman, and Mhar have their respective allowances. When 
cane is being Crushed beggars infest the place night and day, and 
the Kunbi tries to please them expecting in this way to reap a 
good harvest. In the evening the mill is tlio resort of all the patils 
and elders, and the owner distributes juice, cane, and bits of the 
new molasses, gul 

40. Chillies, mirchiy Capsicum frutescens, with a tillage area, in 
1878-79, of 12,569 acres, form part of the people’s daily food. It 
is the chief element in their curries and enters more or less 
largely into all their other dishes. Hence every cultivator 
tries to keep a suitable corner near a well, or other water- 
supply, in which to grow at least enough for his household wants. 
Sown in the third week of May, the seeds are evenly scattered 
B 411-22 
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over a richly manured bed. Water is given every other day 
during the first -week, and afterwards once a week. Early in 
Jiine^ after the first shower, when about six inches high, the young 
plants are ready for moving. They are put out in pairs about two 
feet apart. During the early stages of tlieir growth they have to be 
often hoed with the kolpa, and while the fruit is setting, water is 
altogether 'withheld. After the f!owt‘rs are shed a small top-dressing 
of manure is a}^plied, and the usual watering resumed. MIrchi yields 
two crops a year. The first gnuui cro]) is gathered about the 
middle of August and s *ld at tho ratc^ (d‘ al>out (hre(? farthings a pound 
(30 or 40 lbs. the rupee). 4'lie late or dry crop comes six weeks 
later. WIhui fully t;oluure<l, the pods are picked a.iid spread in the 
sun until thurougiily dry, when they are called red, Idl mirchi, and 
arc worth al:)out 2//. a ])nuu(l (12 ]>(uuuls the rupee). 

41. Briujal, rihnj)\ Solamiin mclongena, is grown in the same 
way as chillies. Jlut as it is subject to the attacks of various 
nnder-g*nmud enemies, it is u>icil, u,r r}u» titiu' (d* t rausptanting, 
to smear the in’^us Aviih a mixture of a ]>asket of buiValo dung and 
a tola of assutunivia in two ]>:nls <4‘ water. If grul>s ap])ivar while 
the^ plant is on.oving, tliey a.n‘ iisnally e'et rid of by ])la(‘irig in the 
main water chaunel a laru’(' hag wit li a^safaUida, garlii', camphor, and 
sulphur. Sunday is tlr.vimht tlie liu*kiesf day for transplanting 
brinjals, and a;s<* for spriiilcliiig tin* plants with crev'S urine to guard 
against leaf insccis. Whim the frnir is small and poor, the usual 
cure is to lay a dead dog in the wabu* clinunid. The ordinary price 
is le.ss than a half-penny a p‘)uud ( I- IIh. for one muta). 

42, Sweet iV)tat<H‘s, hatata^, evidently a variety 

of the common potato, are jdaiitiMl in duiu* and sometimes in 
March, The .ground wants tuuch manure, cowdung* ashes being 
thought the hist. As in the cas(» of tlie hettd creeper, the climbing 
sterms are cut into lengths (»f about lifteim iiudies and planted. So 
soon as the cuitin,gs haw struck ro' t, they are hoed with the kolpa. 
The crop wants fref|uent bur nor over-hea.vy watfTings. The greatest 
regularity and care an* rerpiircal to save it from the attacks of a 
minute grub. W'hen the* tubers are full grown, to help them to 
ripen, the watering is stopped. It is a. splendid vegetable, and much 
eaten especially on fast days: 

Field and garden tillage are not clearly separated. The tools 
and methods are tlie same, and gardening is little more than 
special branch of the tilhigo of watered land. 

Kkdndesh Bidhs and Rootn^ 


No. 

j EsaLMii. 

j UorAxic. 

1 _ ... — 

VKRSAVVLAIt. 

43 

r 

Potato 

1 Folantim tnberoeum 

Haliiia, 

44 

Turn 

I>lo8<x>ratt alatii 

Gr/rndu, 

45 

1 Onion 

Allium 

j Ktinda, 

46 

Garlic 

j Do. 

Lamn, 

47 

Carrot 

i Dducua curota 

0dtjnr. 

48 i 

Radish... 

1 EnpbanuM Rativnir .. 

MuU. 

40 1 

Turmeric 

! Cttrcuma bmora 

Malad. 

50 j 

I Ginger... j 

[ Ztnfflber officinale 

A'k, 
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43. Potatoes^ Imidta, Solaiium tuberosum, are little grown. 
The soil is too sticky, and even when tlie difficulty of soil has been 
overcomej the climate does not admit of any great success. 

44. Yams, (joradu, Dioscjoroa alata, are manage^d in much the same 
way as sw^eet potatoes, 'i’hore arc tw^i or three cultivated kinds, and 
seveml wholesome wild ya,ms are gatliered both for food and medicine. 

45. Onions, hinda, Allium (‘epa, are a most important crop. 
Great care is bestoW'od on th(nu, the system dilfering little IVom the 
best practice of Enrojjoaii gnnieiis. l{(‘ar(Hl in seed-beds, tlie young 
plants are put out in lines on pr(‘pared ground. The onion crop 
takes three months to ripen and should be watered once a fortnight. 

46. Garlic, Allium sativum, is trt^nted in nmch the 

same way as onion. A ]}eren]n.a.l ])laut, it is propagmt(*d by dividing 
the roots wdiic'h are nimle u)) of a namlH-rof small bulbs. The crop 
wants constant and (•areful vvaterine*, a:i<l is ready in about 4i jncmiLs. 

47. Carrots, [id 'iar, Datcuis cana.u, are wudely grown and with 
great success, 'bhe cini*!' Kiuimlosh cai-i'ot h.uig and reildish, in 
flavour not much inferior to tin* best European kinds. 'Flie seed is 
always .sown on the tliird <u’ fmirlh day ludoi’C' the ae/c'rc'.v//n, tlie last 
day of the llindu month, a-^ it is belies ed that the woody heart of 
the carrot will thus be reduced to tlie smallest ])ossil,de si/o. 

48. Radishes, mula, Raphanus sativus, are of two kinds or 
colours, vvliito and hmI. Tliey are inueh grown, and ar(,‘ eaten both 
raw and boiled. 'I'lie leav(‘s an‘ uscul us greens. 

49. Tunnerie, /mbrd, Curcuma Ituiga, is of two kinds. One, 
highly aromatic, is us(^d as ti itualieine and a seasoning for curries 
and dtiL I’he otlier is a dye stutf. (Nee d<)). 

50. Gingtu', Zingiber oilicinalc, wants frei^ inamiring with 
equal parts of iiorse, cow% and sheep dung. 1’he stn'd i> sowm any time 
from A|,)ril to Septemhei’, and tin- roots art* til for digging aft erti bout 
eighteen inoiitlw. T]i(‘ a.f( er-inanagemtmr of t he roots diqxmdson their 
quality and the class of arti-.de for wliich they are best suitcnl. In 
curing f^rdinary gingen*, tlie roots, <m being dug up, are partly boiled 
in a wide- mouthed vessid. Then, afier drying for a few days in the 
shade, they are steeped in Aveak lime-water, sun-dried, steeped in 
stronger lime-water, and Itiiried for fennentalion. When the 
fermeniingisover,thegiiig(M*,riowcalled.sot?////,is ready for'the market, 

Khihuh'sh Fruit Vcfjrtitbhs, 


No. 


Boiamc. 

Vkr.vaci.'Lar. 

51 

Brinjjil or Eks? pluut.. 

Solaiium melonj^ciia . 


62 

Tomato or Lovo upiih- 

Ly • a »| H* mu e^culeii - 

turn. 

tv/ cci/u/i. 

58 

Common Mo’on 

euruuiis nu lo 

Klu/rhnj, 

64 

Watt'r .Melon 

Ciu'iirhita ('itrullus ... 

Tarhitj or linlinqad. 

65 

White OourU 

Cticiirhita alba 

J 5 V»/</fr, Bhophi^ or 
Vh»k(U, 

m 

BolUo „ 

Lftjfcnnria Tulirarls ... 


67 

Hquash „ 

CutMi r b i i a m e 1 op t' p 1 >o 

(inaqipftal. 

68 

MiUc 

Pa. huiga . .! 

\ Muiiffo hhoftla. 

59 i 

Snake „ 

Tricliosanthes unjpiiua 


flO 

Common Cucumber 

Cuotiniia witivus 

I Jidkd'i or Khiri, 

61 

Field 

Do. lUilDsimus... 

_ . »» ' 

62 

t^ornerM „ 

Lutfa iiciiUn^jula ... 

Ttiffii. 

68 

Hairj „ 

Mumordictt oharantia 

! Kdrle, 
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61. Seeil. 

52. Tomatoes, vel vmgi, Lycopersicum Gsculentum^ arefotmdin 
almost every native garden. 

53. Common or Musk Melons, hharhxij, CucumiB melo, are 
grown in mounds, in the beds of streams and half dry rivers. Koli 
fishermen and Bhois show wonderful skill in the growth of this plant. 
Unfortunately an enormous quantity of manure is used, and as the 
mounds are washed away every rains, the unused manure is wasted. 

54. Water Melons, tavlmj or kalintjady Cucurbita citrullus, 
sometimes grown during the rains, either in garden ground or 
millet fields, are gathered green, and cooked as a vegetable. In the 
hot months, the water melon is much more widely gi’own than the 
common melon, and forms a dtdicious cooling food for all classes. 
They are sold very cheap, three farthings (A anna) being the 
ordinary price for a fruit of four to six pounds weight. 

55 to 58. Gourds, of which besides those named there are several 
uncertain species, are rnosily grown in gardens in the rains and 
eaten cooked. An uneatable wild bottle gourd (Xo. 56), called 
kadva hhojda, is much sought after for making floats. Two of 
them, firmly netted together with string, make a very substantial 
buoy for a single swimmer, and a raft well provided with them can 
carry a heavy load across the roughest river. ^ 

59. The Snakff^ Gourd, padval, Tricosantbes angnina, is usually 
planted by the side of a cottage or fence over which it is allowed to 
climb. It is much esteemed as a vegetable. 

60. The Common Large Cucumber, kdkdi, Cucumis sativus, is 
treated in the same way as the melon, and like the melon bears in 
the hot weather. 

61. The Small Ficdd Cucumber, hihli, Cucumis utilissimuB, 
perhaps the most valuable of tlic gourd tribe, is alike easy of culture 
in the field or garden during the rains, and under irrigation during 
the dry season. It is eaten both raw^ and cooked, and is considered 
particularly whole.some. 

62. The Cornered Cucumber, turfii, Luffa acutangula, is of two 
kinds, known as dodke. and gUhe. The dodkae^ long deep-fluted angles, 
sliced off and cooked, are an excellent substitute for French beans. 

63. The Hairy Cucumber, Icarle, Momordica charantia, is seldom 
grown. It is a liard-skinned fruit, and has to be thoroughly steeped 
in salt water before it is used. 


Khdndp^ik Pod Vegetahks. 


r 

yo. 

Enolihii. 

BOTAXfO. 

Ver^vaculail 

64 

Cli{nes« Beans 


OhavU. ' 

66 


CAnftvttliti glaUiatA ... 

or VmUM. 

66 

... ... ... ... 

Do, virosa 

Jamli gumS/r, 

67 

••• 

noUcNnn lubldb ...j 

; m4a. 

68 



pTOphocarpus tetrago* 
iiolobtxs. 1 

Chtmdkdrit 

69 

French Beetm 

PlMwe«)Uis vnijararfs ...1 
Hibiscue eaenknttis 

rmpttiphaH, 

70 


mmdL 

71 

Earthnnt 

J 

Amohls hypogmk ... 
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64 to 68. All these beans are used green^ sliced into strips, and 
boiled. 66 is probably the wild original of 65 which has been 
cultivated to great perfection. 

69. French Beans are pretty generally grown near towns, but 
Beldom in ordinary country gardens. 

70. The Bhendi, Hil)iscus esculentus, is grown everywhere, 
both in fields and gardens. Full of slimy juice which can be got 
rid of by boiling with lime juice, it is highly prized by all classes for 
its cooling and strengthening propm*ties. 

Many wild plants, especially members of the pea tribe, are eaten 
by the poor in years of scarcity. Several others are more or less 
widely grown, but they arc mere varieties of those already described. 

71. Seeii. 

Khdtidn^h ft rt f ns. 


No. 

ENOLIfill. 

BOTAXir. VERXACrLAR. 

72 

Brown Ht?uip 

llihiscnw (’unnabhi'is . A mbodt 




I'husvoluH ucoiiilifo- Math. 
liU'. 

74 

Gram 

C:c<T (dicliinim ... Tf 

75 

Rarlish 

ILiphaiui.-i stUiviH . Mi'ln. 

70 

Bastard Saflron 

Cart iiiunu'i tun'toriuK. A’<f rdni. 

” i 

Bitter Greeiia 

Tr';i>»ntlla f(fciiUfn‘ Mtthi. 

78 j 

Corifttulw 

Coiiiitulrtirn pativijm. Koihimbir. 

79 i 

Goosk' F<vot 


so 1 

Amaranth i 

Aniaianlhuh pnl^ga- 
inu-. 

81 ' 

' Indian Spinach 

alhn. &c, .. MojuAl. 

82 

1 Dill 

.'\ncUnun K>’\va .. 

sa 

i 

! 3 ‘riliU)us hMTistris .. (iokhn/, 


72 to 76 have been already described as ordinary crops. {See 
25, 30, 17, 11, 48, and 84). d'liey are also grown in gardens for the 
sake of their young tender tops wliieli an* used as greens. Cultivators 
usually allovr gram tops to be gadiered in ilieir ti<dds, as careful 
pinching brings a growth of side shoots and an increased yield. 

77. Bitter greens, mcfld, IVigonella famunignTcum. is the 
most commonly grown of all native v€*getables. It is sown in the 
rains and in the cold season under irrigation. In rich soil it is fit 
for cutting about the third week after sowing, and scdls for a little 
under a half-penny a pound (1 f/naa for four one-pound bundles). 
The ripe seeds are largely used in compoimding native medicines, 
and sparingly as an article of food. 

78. Green coriander, koihiwhir, Coriandnim sativum, is an 
excellent vegetable and is generally used for seasoning curries and 
chutueyvS. llie ri]>ened seeds, dhmiey pounded fine, are used in most 
kinds of native diet. 

79. 80, and 81, are all common vegetables, the grocn leaf in each 
O^se being the edible part, 

82. Dill, shepUy Anethum sowa, is grown all the year round 
Wcept in the three hot months. As the whole plant when young is 
fit for use, the quantity of food obtained, from even a small plot, is 
itett great. The ripe seed, shop, is a popular remedy for flatulence, 
ana is used as a condiment. 
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88. Golthru, Tribnlus terreatris^ though wild, ia so universally 
gathered as a food stuff as to deserve a place among local vegetables. 


KhdmMt Spices and Condiments, 


No. 

1 Knoi.lsu. 

! 

j UoTAMC. 

Vernaullar, 

64 

' Giujfor 

.. i Zingit»€Jf offJdnak* 



Siuah. 

S6 

f 

,..l C’ap'icutJi frutt'S-ijcais ... 

Mirchi, 

bti 

Sugaro.nne 

Sji' <*Jjaninj »>rtHvjKvrjim. 


87 


... S'tJapii.-. raiffniija.l 

iiai. 

68 

C'jriaTuU'i* 

.. (\>ruuKir.ou sutivani ... 

Uhunf. 

6D 

I'lM il «Mio 

i'urcuuia 

Hnlai. 

W 

Uili S.;td 

. ; Aiu tlium h«KVa 

A’A.-/*. 

n 

' C.»nUumiu.i 

K-clf:iua runi.'UitOmuiiJi. 

, KU'hi. 

92 


.. alarum pyvdnn iS 

oJViin, 

9:,} 

1 Cni-ry Leaf ... 

.. .Ib-jg-'ra koiiigii 

JCtidi 

94 

' It-HUtl ... 

.. : K'>-.iwt'iiluin vulgaiv 

' U'ttii »hon. 

97) 

('IIHIUI .. 

. . <’:uuiiiuni c’yiniJ>uuj ,, 

\ >hrr. 


Aid'V 

I’o'i. tti'iiiijfu gt'dvtiukris- 

i another kind). 

97 

i li iicK J*' i'i*er 

nijii'tifu 

1 K‘ih‘ mri. 

98 

■ Niit 

Arci'U ftilrdtu 

\ a port. 

99 

' Ik'tti Loaf 

I’lpcr lit’ioi ... 

; r.j't- 


84 to 90, Sm! 50, 40, 78, 49, and 82. 

91. Cardauionis, tlcfn, KloUaiia f.icdanioimnn, are p^rown in 
Buffieicnt (j^naurities tur lucail wants. 4 hero i.s no oxjiort. 

92 . Or^ff Carnrn ]»t a blind with fleshy odorous leaf, 

is pretty ^onierally orown in uardeus, but nowhere v^^ry extensively. 
The seeds are used as a nunlirine. 

9^1 Curry Leaf, kadi nifnh, Leryon’a koni^'ii, is used by Ilindua 
to setnson eurrie.s. 

94, 95, ami 90. Fennel, h<fdi ,^'hifp, Fo'nicuhmi. vulgare, cumin, 
jire, Carniinini eyininnni, and anise, INutctMlanmn gTavoolens, 

are seldom used as pot-herij.-, and. evtm tlan'r seeds cannot, 
as eondimenrs, eonqiete with the mueh more pungent and aromaHc 
caraw^ay so cheaply inniorted from ihiropt* aiu.1 the IVrsian gulf. 
Among native drugs they km-}) a promiuent: jilaco as stomuchic 
medicines, esjieeially in the aiJmcmIs id women and children. 

97. Black fVpper, hUc vtlri, J’iper nigrum, is grown in most 
gardeii-s but nowhere exten.sively, 

98. Bebd Nuts, ^updri, An'ra eateeliu, are not a product of the 

district, although a few trecrs are gi’owu in most large gardens. 

99. Betel Leaf, pan, Liper betel, i.s in general use, bmg 
chewed with a litth* lime and a slif(« of the betel imt. It is said to 
stimulate the digestion. But if swallowed in large fjuantities it 
causes giddines.s ami other syin|)toin,s of intoxication. The 
vation of the bedel vine, a eonunou Khandesh industry, is carried ptt 
with astonishing accurmy and succ^ess. 

The betel garden, pan mala, i.s a "wrork of art. The best site in 
the well -drained alluvial bank of a river or stream. 'ITbe vine i« 
rather fond of an iron soil, but lime, salt, or soda are fatal tb 
it. The w^ell must last throughout the year, be perfectly sweet, ithd 
not more than forty feet deep, otherwise the cost of raising tW 
water eats away the greater part of the profits. The betel leaf,' it & 
said, cannot he grown from channel water, which is very cold, j; 
the site has been chosen, the next point is to fence it firom 
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tliieTes^ and strong winds. First is an oiitor line^ htmpan, of 
substantial wicker work, split bamboos, zizyplius twigs, or other 
pliable material. Inside ot tliis ienf ‘0 is a thick niilk-lmsh hedge.^ 
Then conies a belt of tlui large castor jdant, and last of all, a row 
of plantain trees. gnrck'u is laid out in an unvarying pattern. 

The whole, crossed by waier cliannels ami roads, forms beds of 
different shapes and sizt's. l^acli bed, known by a parricular name 
such as the c/o‘r/7na«/, the hcrftnuj, and t.iie is stocked with a 

certain number of vim^s, so tliat flic (uitturn ami oiber ])articulars 
of a garden can be ealenlated with great niccay. 

Aft(U‘ the grouml has Ikhui lai<l ont and ])ro]Ku’ly levelled, tree 
eeed.s are sowm for tlu' vines to ti*ain <»ii. liournl tlu' edge of each 
bed is a lino of s7/c/’/7, Sesbania atgvj'haca, and in tin* (‘entn*, from two 
to three feiM apart, the siuulso}' Agati granditho'a, and jxtngara, 

Erythrina indiea, ami from four to si>: feet apiart, single seeds of 
the Azadiraehta in(li<*a, ai-c plantt'd. In aildit ion to tlu'se, the 

Cariea |)a])aya, singly, aial plantain ti'(*(*s in ])a,ii-s are dotted 
aliout according to the aninimt of .slmdi* najuired. Tlu'se sc'ods are 
sown in (Ik* fii‘>r \vv*ek in ddm.*, /a/ay mol after iliat, haud- 
wxH.Hling and \vaf(‘ring (*very (*igfit days is all tliat is wanted up to 
the end of Decc^nibor, y/^s'/’/z/.r ae/e>//n7/7/, u ln*!) (lie nui'se t r(‘(*s are 
eighteen inches to two foet liigli or large enough for planting the 
vines. 

From the tops of the best ripened slioois, in lh(^ old plantation, 
seven inch euttings an* taktm. They an* tirst made into small 
bundl(^s, \vrapfK‘d in ]ilaiUain leaves, sn;dv(‘d in th<‘ water they 
have been acensfonnal to, carried lo (he n(*w' planl.afion, soaked in 
the now wat(a‘, and all but two tips linried in the ground. For somo 
time waiter is given da.liy ; later <'u oie-e iti two days ;and iifitM'Nvards, 
except during t,he hot months when il is given ev(*ry other day, once 
in six. days. 

From each uuluiri(*d tip a slioot s])rings. When tliey are a few 
inches long the slioots are led up 1 he stems of flm nurse 
trees, and lightly tied wdtli siri]>s of a tlried sialge, pc///, so elastic 
that, without uutviiyg it, tin* pressin*e of the growing vine keeps 
it loose. When the vine lias grown to the pro]H‘r height, it is turned 
back and traiuml dowm unlil it reaches the ground, w^hero it is 
layered in the earth and again turned u]). ddiisis repeated until the 
tree stem is fully clothed with vines, wlien the whoh^ is lirmly tied 
with the dried reeds of the la nth grass. After this the management 
of the plantation closely veseuil)l(*s the cultiyatiou of the grape vine 
in Southern Europe. 

Leaf picking may be begun eighteen months after planting, but 
in the best gardens it is put off till the end of the second year. The 
leaves may be gathered grtnui and ripened artiticially, or they may 
be left to ripen on the vine, though this reduces tlieir vnluo. The 
leaf picker uses both hands, the thumbs sheathed in sharp-edged 
thimble-like plates which nip the leaves clean off without wrenching 
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the plant. The vine-grower is either himself a leaf-dealer or he sells 
his crop in bulk to a leaf-dealer. Their table of measures is : 400 
leaves make a kavli ; forty-four kavlis a kuHan ; and four kurtane or 
70,400 leaves an ojke. In retail the leaves are sold from 1 Jd. to 3d. 
(1 -2 annas) the hundred. 

Khdndesh Fruit Trees. 


NO. 

ENGLItSii. j 

1 

BOTA!S;iC.iL. 

i Vbrkacolar. 

i 

1 

100 

Plantain 

Musa paradisiaca 

1 

.! Kel 

101 



Mnriijiteru . 

.. A tf»ha. 


Ponu'jjranate .. 

I'uah a granatum . 

., Ddlimh, 

103 

Guav.i 

VBuliiiin ^stnva 

.! Jamb. 

104 

CiJsranl Apple 

Anoim .HpjarDO<a 

4 SU4phal. 

J05 

Muilock'a ileart 

D.t. r\‘ticuUta 

Jtdviihal. 

100 

Papiii 

Cjh i n [upMja 

4 PopiiX. 

1 i 

Gruf)e Vine 

Vitis viinfi'ra 

. Di\ik$ka. 

108 

Omrijft* 

Cirrn* anr.iritium 

.1 AVrtrti^. 

I 1 

Pomt llu or Shaddock,' 

Un. di;.tuiia;ia 

..) Pa pm a. 

no ! 

f.iuie .. j 

! I>i>. liiu'tta... 

' iimbu. 

i 

MiiihtTry 

iiidu'a ... 

J Tut. 

! 112 

JujuPe 

Z.zcptm- lU.'nhn 

, ; lion 

! 114 ! 


jamholana . 

. ' Janthul. 

; 114 ; 

Tamarind 

T iadiea . 

. A'mli t>T Chinch. 

. 115 ' 

Wood ApmIo 

ler-’iun i'l« phaiittmi 

J Kit vat h. 

; 116 ; 

Markioji'Xul . . 

pfinviMipu;-' anacdi 

Jiibva. 

' 1 




, IK i 


li »s-ia Uuu'oUa 

Moha. 



.Egle luarmelos 

, IW. 


100. The Plantain, krl^ Mnsu paradisiac, -a, is widely grown 
wherever water is ]deut iful and easily raised, I'Ik.tc are two tolerably 
distinct kinds, the niy kr] and the common hi. The ray 
ktdh like the Chinese hamuia. The fruit, though thinner skinned 
and somewhat better Havc.mred than the eurumon plantain, is less 
suitable for cooking, arul being a light oroppc'r and svanting much 
water, is but s])ariugly cultivated. The common three-cornered 
plantain, the taprrl of Gujarat, the nionJr of Madras, and the gulur 
bale of Mysor, is easily grown and yields freely. As the fruit matures, 
its very thick rind becomes so tongli and leathery, that the ripening 
has to 1)0 finished by artificial mean.s. Newly cut bunches, piled 
into a conical heap, an* n>vered with a thick layer of clay. At the 
bottom a small opening is left, throiigli which, by means of a tube, 
the smoke of burning cowdfing is blown until the inside is full of 
smoke, when the opoiiing is closed. This is rej)eated for several 
days until the plantains become yellowish white. They are then fully 
ripened, and when washed arc fit for sale. Good plantain.s usually 
sell at a little less than a farthing apiece (eight for 1 anna). The 
small sweet banana, or golden plantain, is now grown to some 
extent in Kharidesli, especially near the Government farm whoi^O 
was introduced. 

101. The Mango tree, dmha, Mangifera indica, is common Jn 
gardens and in fields where it is usually planted in clumps or groves# 
There are many varieties, depending mainly on the condition of 

soil in wiiich the tree is grown. Though wholesome when ripe ' 
taken in moderation, the mango is, in the hot season, the Oftuse 
much sickness, the poorer classes often eating it unripe and to ^ 

102. 108, 104, and 105 are all common fruits and are foimd (io^ 
times in separate plantations and sometimes mixed# 
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t06. lilO i>apai, popai, Carica papaya, is sometimes eaten raw 
and ripe, but more often half ripe and cooked. It grows rapidly 
#0m seed, and as a rule bears in fourteen months. 

107, The Grape Vine, dmhsh, Vitis vinifera, is not much gro’WTi, 
and only in the gardens of the rich. The white sweet water is the 
fctvourite kind. It suffers a g*ood deal from mildew^ especially on 
sour land, but whei'e the siiksoil and other conditions are suitable, 
the fruit is sometimes excellent. 

108. The Orange, ndrhvjy Citrus aurantiiira, is very successfully 
grown in some gardens. There are several kinds, each with its local 
name. The finest flavoured is the siuinu 

109 and 110. The Pomelo, papy^nsy Citrus decnmana, is not much 
grown, being too uncertain in its bearing. This is also the case with 
the sweet lime, sdkhar limlm, a variety of Citrus limetta. The sour 
lime is in every garden, and here and there in large orchards. 

Ill, 112, and WS, often grown in ganieiis, are also found 
self-grown round fields and in waste land. 'JT»e silk factory at the 
CTOvernment farm lias given an impetus to the g]‘owth of the mulberry. 

114 and 115 are both forest trees. The pod of the Tamarind, 
chmch, Tainarindus indica, and tlie fruit of the wood-apple, havafhy 
Feronia elephantuin, arc much esteemed by native cooks for their 
rich sharp flavour. 

116 and 117. The Marking Nut, Semecarpus anacardium, 
and moha, Bassia latifolia, though hardly garden plants, are 
generally found near villages where the hibva nuts are eagerly 
gathered and eaten by children. The moha succeeds best on stony 
ground. It is usually owned by Bhils and other wild tribes, who 
eat and distill the flow^'ers and boil oil from the ripe seeds. 

118. The BtJ, ^lgl(5 marm(‘los, coinnionly found near Hindu 
dwellings, is planted by the ])eo])le, not bo much for its fruit, for only 
the poor eat it, as for its leaves whicli are a favourite oflering to Shiv, 

Khanitt'xh Flojf'ers. 


No. 

EnoiiIhi]. i 

BOTAXtO. 1 

1 

Vkrxacular. j 

U» 

Ro«o i 

Hofta of sijccii»s ^ 

Onh'ih. t 

120 

Oleaiulor 

Neriuni odorum ...! Kanher. 1 

12t 

Shoe-flower 

Hihiscusrosa-stninisi*^! Jnuratul. 

122 

KxlliaTroe 

<?erber,a tlu.'t ctia 

Sunrhi^rpha , 

123 

Coral Plant 

.latropha miiltifida .. 

Pdrxpttak. 

124 

Jasmine 

Jasmiuum grandillo- 
rum 

Chambeli. 

126 

Do 

J asmiuuin Kimbac . . . 

Moffr<t, 

126 

ludianFortfH-mo-not, 


127 

or China Oreeiier . I 

Qimmoclit vnlg-arie... 

Imhkapech. 

Han j?oon Creeper . . . i 

Quisiqualie iiuiica ... 

12» 

KJophant Creeper . . , j 

Arg\ rein speciosa ... 

Samudratkoli , : 

129 

Ban flower 

Hclianthua HnnuUA... 

OHl-iafri. 1 

180 

French Mar^’gold ...i 

Ta petes imtula 

131 

Zinnia 

Zinnia clepans 

ii/diti. j 

182 

Indian Shot 

Cannn iiwiiuii 

DevM, 

188 

Marvel of Peru 

Mirabilis jalap 

Gnl-ohng, , 

184 

Water Lilies 

Nymphoju 

Kfimal, j 

m 

Globe Amamnth ... 

OouiphreuR globosa . 

Jnjirigtindi, | 

J 


Damask and China Rosos arc the most common. The 
peipetual rose, nhevti, is also grown in good gardens. 

120 to 128 are flowering shrubs^ all commonly cultivated. 
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124 and 125. B^^sides the common chambeli, Jastainiim gtandi- 
floTum, and mogra^ Jasminum sanjbac> several other jasitnines 
sometimes found. These two are the gardener^s stock plants, and 
the most profitable of all his crops, much sought after to supply the 
jesamin flowers worn at festivals, marriages, and other rejoicings. 

12G, 127, and 128 are beautiful climbers, usually planted in v 
pleasure gardens. They are little cultivated by mere market 
gardeners. 

129. The Sunflower, snrya phul^ Holianthus annuus, is some'* 
times grown for its seed oil, but the quantity of oil is too small to 
make it a paying crop thougb of excellent quality. 

130, 131, 132, and 133 are common in every garden, ITie flowers 
are sold for the ordinary purposes of decoration, the leaves of the 
Zinnia being proferre<l in the ^•hradtUia ceremony for decorating 
offerings to the spirits c>f deceased ancestors. 

134. The Red and the AVhitc Lotus, hamal, ISTymphoea, are 
abundant in every pond. 

135. The Amaranth, JiUIrigand!, (lotnphrena globosa, is the 
commonest cottage garden annual, its globular flower heads being 
in great demand as ornaments for woTiien^s bair. 

The Khandesh Government Farm was started early In 1869 by the 
Collector Mr. L. R. Ashburner, ('.8. 1., who obtained a Government 
grant of £2000 (Rs. 20, (>00). Mr. Ashburnor meant to have chosen 
a site somewhere near Dluilia the liead-quaT ter station, but near 
Dhulia land was d(‘ar and difficult to buy, and the farm was finally 
fixed about two miles north of Bhadgaon where was a considerable 
area of waste land. The assistant collector in charge of Bhadgaon 
began by buying a few fit'Ids bringing up the whole area to 824 
acres. iSoine of the fields wore sown with cotton and other ordinary 
crops, and in April J8G9, the farm was handed over to Mr. Fretwell 
who had been appointed su()erinfen(lent. For the first few years 
the continuance of the farm was very doubtful, and twice, for want 
of funds, it was all but given up. 

The first important ex)X'riment was the introduction of exotic 
tobacco. Seed was brought from Cuba, Havamiuh, and Virginia, 
and Shiraz seed was siq>pli(*d by Dr. Balfour of Haidarabad. llie 
Shiraz seed, first .sown in 1868 by Mr. Ashburner in hie garden 
Dhulia, was afterwards sent to the farm, where accidentally mixet} 
with the Virginian seed, it w^as in 1869-70 introduced as an 
experiment. The hybrid variety has since spread over a very la^e 
area, proving, if not the finest of the foreign kinds, at least the Wsfc 
suited to the climate and soil of Khandesh. 

Amateur exi)eriments have also been made in curing the leaf fei? . \ 
the various forms of prepared tobacco. So far as they have 
these experiments seem to .show that cheroot-making is not likely Iq 
succeed, but that the manufacture of cake tobacco, sttch as bla(^ < 
cavendish, or even golden leaf, is fairly practicable. Ihongl^’ ft 
might not for a time make much way in Kuropeaa lii^ 
tobacco would readily take the place of the lower sorts 6f 
tobacco so largely used in India especially by the Enropean 
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, Thpugli various minor experiments were tried, for the first two or 
throe years the farm was a cotton farm, other crops being dealt with 
m necessary items in a rotation, the object of w'hich was the growth 
of cotton. Hinganghit cotton was introduced into Khandesh in 
J864, and chiefly by the free distribution of seed, soon displaced the 
coarse shoi't-stapled local Varlmdi. Hinganghat has in turn been 
largely superseded by American accliuiatisetl in Dharwar. This is 
now, as a rule, sown on all light lands as well as on the less sticky 
kinds of black. The choice from year to year of the finest of the 
produce for seed has, since 18(>S, Ix'on carefully carried on. The 
sjeed thus obtained is every year sold to the neighbouring cultivators 
to sow in their fields. ^Latterly the demand has much exceeded the 
supply. 

The scarcity of field labour has throiigdiont been a standing 
hindrance to the farm. Kuubis have seldom to leave? their family 
holdings in search of work, and ilin'ls, Mluirs, and other day 
labourers are usually so irn'gulai' in tino'r liabifs as to l)o unfit for 
work involving care or skill. Jn JSd!^ arrangements were mado 
with the Bombay Commissioner of Police to supply a number of freed 
slaves. ScvorfiJ batclies came from time to time and were gradually 
trained. A few ran away ainl otherwise inislxdiav'ed, but most 
turned out well, becoming the most ns(?ful ami trusted workmen on 
the farm. In 187o, tlie whole of them, about ^^xty in all, accepted 
the offer of the Church iMissioiuiry Society ami w^ent to South Africa 
to form an agricultural colony.^ The sudden withdrawal of such a 
large number of workers was a great loss to the furm. 

In 1874, the farm >vas placed under the management of Mr. 
Stormont and on tin? new fjuting of st.*lf-su]»port. A farm that 
did not pay was, it was argued, no tit model for native husbiindmen. 
Under this system all expei'iuumt.s Avere given u}), ujid only ertips 
certain to pay wxu’o grown. The results not satisfactory, and 
in 1876 the institution Avas restored to its f(»rmer position as an 
experimentu.1 farm, d'he farnds chief successes have been the 
infrodnetion of Mauritius sugarcane from Biiital ; the s]nvad of 
Shirjiz tobacco over the district ; tlio reguhir use of machinery and tho 
remedy of many defects ; tho successful rearing of silkAvorms and 
reeling of silk ; the gi*0AVth of mulberry, dividivi, logAAmod, bamboos, 
casuarinas, and oth(?r useful trees ; the discovery of several new 
fibres ; and tho introduction of an improved breed of cattle from 
Ifysor, Guntur, and Gujamt. 

The cross between th(3 foreign and the natiAm breeds of cattle has 
| 3 iroduced a race of excellent milkers. Cheese-making is at present a 
subject of experiment on the farm. A stud of Arab pony stallions has 
added to the farm stock. Two Arab donkeys have also been 
looted for mule*broeding, and an improvement is being attempted 
iu the bi*0ed of shec^p by crossing the country sheep with the heavy 
Iat4ailed African animal. 
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In 1874, a class was ojx^ned for stipendiary apprentic^a. These 
apprentices are lads between fifteen and twenty, sons or relationjsj?!; , 
Cttltirators paying a yearly Govermnent rental or at least £6 (Bs. 50), 
who haye passed the fourth reraacular standard examination, anS 
who promise to setwe for three years and learn all branches of 
farm work, lliey have free quarters and a monthly allowance of 
£1 (Rs. 10 ) the first year, £l 4s, (Rs. 12) the second, and £1 10^, 
(Ks.l5) the third. Several youths have finished their terms, and 
started farming and stock- brooding. So far they promise to do 
credit to their training. An evening class for teaching BAlbodh 
I'eading and writing has also been opened on the farm for the use of 
the boys and young men. 

The geneml opinion of European-s in India, who have not studied 
native agrieiiltiire, is that it is wasteful and systemless. Mr. Stormont 
is satisfied that this opinion is unsound. Considering his position 
and the moans at his disposal, if i.s, says Mr. Stormont, difficult to 
suggest any decided reform wiiicdi the cultivator can afford to 
carry out. ' Kspi'cially with tlie sjwt'ad of irrigation, manure is the 
great want. The supply can he <nily gradimlly increased. Town 
sweepings and night-soii must be better stored and more widely 
spread, firewood must be cheapened and take tlm place of dry 
dung cakes, and the practice of stall-feeding and the use of litter 
must become more geneml. 

The first attempt to grow silk was made in 1826 by Mr. Gibeme 
the Collector.^ The worms weni not the local tasar silkworms, but 
what they were and whence they came is not knovtm. In 1827, a 
mulberry gjirden with a small evstablishmont was opened in Dhulia, 
and a sample of the silk was sent to Bombay. A committee of 
silk brokers pronounced the? sample inferior and not suited to the 
China or English market. For local manufacture it was valued at from 
14^. to 18/^. (Rs. 7 - Rs. 9) a pound. Strong hopes were entertained 
that the silk wTjuld improve if the trees giive better food. In 1831, 
Khandesh silk, classed with third or fourth class Canton silk, waa 
eold in Dhulia at 18;?. (Rs. 9) the pound. In 1867, Signor Mutti, 
an Italian, superintendent of silk culture in the Deccan, inspected 
the Dhulia silk factory. He reported that, though in charge of three 
peons entirely ignorant of the proper mode of treating the wonuk 
and winding the silk, the wonns and mulberry trees throve well* 
He was surprised to find the silk so superior in quality. It was selling 
at from £1 48, or £1 6s, (Rs. 12 or 18) a pound. He particularly 
noticed the luxuriant growth of the mulberry, but complained that^ 
instead of in rows close together, they should have been planted 
twenty.five feet apart. To help Mr. Gibeme^s experiment, the 
Bombay Government asked the Government of Bengal to send llti 
convicts with their families, skilled in the management of silkivorUlli 
and in the winding of silk. The convicts came bringing with them 
a quantity of eggs, but they were sent to Poona insteadof to Dhnllh; 

In 1838, Government having determined to concentrate all thefreffortu 

— - *"• ..■■■ I ■ -I- I -1. . - ' l l , 

« flak IB lBai% bf Mr. Jf, i;nde]>.8«cr«tM3r to Up 
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on tte Poona experiments under Signor Mutti, made over tlie Dhulia Chapter IV. 
factory to a Bohora named Nur-ud-din^ who, from other speculations, Agriculture, 
after a few years became bankrupt, and the culture of silk was 
given up. The failure of the ex}>eriirjent was owing to want of 
epecial knowledge and exporienc(j in the persons engaged. Mr. 

Oibeme’s information was entirely tlieoretica], and lie Wierns to 
have left the district soon after tlie experiinejit Ix'gau. His successor 
took no particular interest in the subjc^ct and it w'as ni^glected. 

The experiment was sullicient to ])r(AO that tlie district was in a 
high degree suitable both to tlie mulberry tree and the silkworm. 

In 1843, the special attention of the local authorities was directed 
to the subject of silk, but iiotliing seems to have been done. In 
1867, Mr. Ashburner the Collector iip}>lied for a yearly grant of 
£150 (Es, 1500) to enable iiiiu to introduce the culture of silk. 

He observed that the first experimenr had nut received a fair trial, 
and that this second a/ttempl could lie made undm* nion* favourable 
circumstances. The silk districts of Ihuigal were comiected by rail 
with Khande>sh, and the ])e(j})le wen? n^ady to take uj) any speculation 
likely to prove protitablci. Mr. Ashburuer^s proposal was sanctioned ; 
but as he soon after left the country on furlough, ihi) experiment 
did not make much progress. The establislimeut was united with 
that of the Model Farm under Mr. Fret well, who visited Mysor 
to study the rearing of silkworms. In April 18(19, the Collector 
Mr. Sheppard reported that he wa.s going to ]}ush on mulberry 
cultivation during the next rains, and lumped to Vjcgin the? rearing of 
worms in the cold ^veather. Meanwhile the farm was reduced to a 
cotton farm and the silk experiimmts fell to the ground. In 1870, 

Dr. Bainbridge, superintendent (»f the Dliidia jail, began an 
experiment wdth some 500 eggs of a variety which ran through all 
its stages in about sixty days. seed t‘ame from the Dharw’ar 

jail, and the first breed was successfully fed, and though stunted, 
was healthy. Of about 8000 worms, lUUO died early. The rest 
were large and strong, and 300 moths yielded 50,000 eggs, whoso 
hatching fell due in the beginning of June. Three-fifths w^ere 
hatched, but all died wnthin a fortnight either from excessive heat 
or from the smell of a iieiglibouring latrine. The cocoons 5100 in 
number, after killing the chrysalis in hot water, weighed on an 
average 2*4 grains. {Steady efforts have since been made to rear 
Bilk worms at the Bhadgaon farm. But so fur the results have been 
disappointing. 

Blights are rare, and never so widespread as to affect the general Blights, 
harvest. Cotton occasionally suffers from a blight, daya^ under 
which the flowers and jK)ds fall off. Ploughing btgween the rows is 
said to have u good effect, and if, at the same time, a shower of rain 
tells, the disease is said to be sure to stop. Indian millet, jvdn, 

Bometimes suffers from a similar disease, brought on by mist or dew, 
which, finding its w’^ay between tlio grains, causes them to fall off. 

'ti also suffers every year inoiX3 or less from diseases known as kmie 
and gomi brought on by haziness in the weather. Ears suffering 
bmi kam become elongated and of a pale lila<^ colour, atvd w\ieu 
lottdlW by_ tlw hajid cover it with blackiah dusk. Go«ii, or the 
anoetie e nair, is the name given to tho lung black plume into which. 
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(Siapter IV. under this disease^ the healthy head of grain is turned. iVhwfc 

AgfiMtnre* sometimes suffers from a blight known as suk and Cotton, 

* hdjri, and/mn, when the pod or ear is ripening, suffer from a heavy 
fall of rain which causes the thin stalks to rot and give way. Sugar* 
cane suffers from aevoral enemies. The white ant, udhdi, and tlia 
two kinds of grubs, nlu and hanmi, sometimes make great havoc* 
* Cold weather crops, including wheat and gram, suffer much 

cloudiness and frosts. As a preventive, ashes and cow^s urine are 
sprinkled round the crops, and the field is sometimes filled with 
smoke. 
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Locusts have sometimes visited the district, but never in sufficient 
numbers to do much harm. In 18G(>, a large cloud crossed the 
district from north to south, and in 1873 and 1878 they did much 
injury to the late crops. Tlie Khandosh cultivator thinks locusts a 
visitation frcun God not to be op])o.seil. Except prayers and the 
gift of a ru|)ee placed on tlu? gr<uiiui in the direction of their flight, 
nothing is done to stop tlu'ui or drive' tlunu off. Parrots and birds 
do much huriii to the grain cro}>s, and inn ize *and sugarcane fields 
suffer at night from the attacks (.>f ja(.*kais and pigs. Ruts, as in 
1847-48 and 1878-70, also sometimes cause mueli havoc. Birds are 
scared away by watchmen, and a good close fence is the iisual 

E rotection against jackals and ])igs, luit no practicaL^emody for rats 
as yet been discovered. 

Besides the great Durgmiovi fainino (1 39()- 1407), which is said to 
have reduced tlie pojuilation of Kiiaudesh to a few Bhils and Kolis,^ 
the only scarcity mentioned ]>ef<>r(^ tlu^ beginning of the pwsent 
century is that of 1029. In that year, following the mvagesof war, 
came a total failure of rain. Lands famed for their richnesB were 
utterly barren ; life was offered for a loaf, but none would buy; 
rank for a cake, but none cared feu* it. The evor-bountoous hand 
was stretched out to lieg*; and tlu^ rich waTid(?red in search of food. 
Dog’s flesh was sold, and tlie pound<‘d bone.s of the dead 'Were 
mixed with flour. The flesh of a son was jiroferredtohislove. The 
dying blocked the roads, and those who survived fled. Food houB^^B 
were opened at Burhanpur. Every day soup and bread were 
distributed, and (^aeh Monday XobO (Rs. 5000) wore given to the 
deserv ing' poor. The Emperor and the nobles made great remiasioxiiB 
of revenue.^ 


1802 $, 


pt\ 

W- 


lu the troubles which f<»llowod Bajirav’s eBtablislimexit as PeBhiWa, 
Khandesh suffeml more than any part; of the Deccan, The y<S^r 
1802-3 was not, as regards rfiinfall, unfavourable, nor be^ ;a|;iy 
Bcarcity in the neighbouring districts caused immigration, Tfeia 
country was prosjxTOus, well watered, and thickly |>eppled, 

^ wo seasons or lawk'ssness spread desolation and famine froth Oina 
end to the other. The disorders were too great to allow of gi^iE 
being imported, and the price rose to more than a sliillmg the 
(1 the rupee). Vast numbers died from famine or , 




^ It 10 dotihtffiJ whether ilii« wiw the great 
viais .oorHer, 'He« bel4>w tnider ** jEBitory" ■ ■ ' ■ • ■■ns/, 
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md many teft their homes never te return. To lessen the pressure 
of distress the Peshwa^s government abolished import duties and 
reuiitted revenue ; the export of grain was stopped^ prices were 
regulated^ and measures taken to repress Bhils, Arabs, and other 
freebooters. By the end of 1804 the country was again quiet, but 
traces of this time of frightful misrule and misery still remain. 

From 1824 to 1820 was a time of great scarcity. Except a few 
slight showers no rain fell. Inhere was much distress among the 
poor, and about £1)1,170 (Rs. 9,11,700) of the district revenue was 
remitted in three years. Owing to short raiiifall, from 1833 to 
1836 was a time of great scarcity and distress, Indian millet 
prices ranging between sixty-two and seventy-tliree pounds. In 
1838-39 prices rose from 1211 to 80^ pounds, and remissions 
amounting to £60,581 18.v. (Rs. 0,05,819) were granted. In 
1844-45, and again in 1845-40, tLe failure of the latter rain 
caused much distress aud made large remissions nec(?s.sary. In 
1855-56, on account of want of rain, a large area of land remained 
unsown, and where sown, tlie cro]>s, especially in Chopcla and Savda, 
failed. A great part of the lahuui-ing populatioji left the district, 
and even some of the well-to-do cult ivators were hard pressed. In 
some cases from 00 to 75 ])(‘r cent of the assessment was remitted. 
Between 1802 and 1800 tlu? rainfall was scanty, and on account of 
the very high price of cotton, the grniii-growing aiea was much 
reduced. ludian millet rose from ti fly -two to thirty- five pounds the 
rupee. But wages were high aud work was plentiful, and the 
labouring classes passed through this period of faiiiiuo prices without 
much suffering. 

In 1808-09, the latter rains failed entirely iu several suh-divisions 
and were scanty throughout the distri(U.. The early crops wxtc in 
many places below the average, and the late ones were almost every- 


where inferior. Cotton, 


csj)C(nal\v 


in Chalisgaoii, was only half 


an average crop and the scarcity of grass Avas great. Fears were 
entertained that the Bhil population, suffering from want of f<)od and 
of labour, would take to robbing and ]duiideriug. These f(*.ars were 
increased by the arrival of hirgo numljors of destitute persons from 
MArwar and Rtijputana, whore the failure of the rain was more 
complete and the scarcity amounted to famine. Jvdri prices rose 
from seventy to twenty-four pounds the ru})oe. Relit4 works were 
started, many new roads were made, several irrigation wx>rks w^ere 
begun or repaired ; and £833 (Rs. 8330) of the land revenue were 
remitted. 

In 1871-72, except a few partial slioAvers iu September, tliere was a 
total fiiilure of rain, and most of the crops Avithered. In the middle 
of JStovember there was heavy rain, but it came too late to save the 
efttly crops and did little good to the late harvest. Owing to large 
ilfn];x>rtations from the Central Provinces there Avas no want of 
prices falling from thirty-seven to fifty pounds the rupee. Relief 
iworke were undertaken and remissions to the extent of £37,520 IQs. 
granted* 

SCauj^ rainfall of 1876, 14*4 inches compared with an average 
to failure of crops and distress over about half of the 
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didtrict.^ Tte east axid north-east suffered most severely* 
addition to the failure of the early crops, only a few showers fell . 
September and October, and most of the cold- weather crops thafc ^ 
were sown perished. With high grain prieesi millet S^t 264 msteaa V; 
of fifty- four ix)unds ^ the riipee> and veiy little demand for fioM/,,, 
work, the poorer classes fell into distress, and abotit the Middle of ’ ; ;; 
September, the need for Government help began to befelt^ .^^ihe ‘ ^ 
grain dealers wore holding back their stores, about the middle of 
November several of tlio munici})alities opened grain shops and sold 
grain to the pooi* at cost price.^ This had no appreciable effect on 
the market. Through all t he cold and hot weather, prices remained 
high, and distress, though not very severe, was widespread. The 
next rains (June 1877) began well. But agiiin there came a long * 
time of dry weather, lu August, prices r(/se to an average of 16l 
pounds and affairs seemed critical. A good I'ainfall at the end Oi 
August revived the failing cro))s. Prospects rapidly brightened, and 
at the close of Novemb(‘r, the demand for special Government help 
had ceased, 'l^hough prices were high and there was much distress, 
grain teas always availablt' and the scarcity never deepened into 
famine. Though there were many cas(*s of individual siifrering, the 
distress w'as by no means general. One village had good crops, 
another bad, and field differed from held as much as^ village from 
village. "Ihe distress was most fidt by the labouring classes, the 
Bhils and Alhars, the latter of whom S(H*ined at one time likely to 
give trouble, and by tlH‘ pt'tt v local manufacturers whoso iuduBtries 
suffered greatly from tlie failure of the ordinary demand. Still tho 
distress was not so keen as to drive ))eop]e away for any length of 
time, and from the more seriously affected districts, Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur, Poona, and Stitara, many outsiders came and some have 
perrmineiitly settled. 


* The estimate was in area 5500 square miles of a total of 10, 162, and in population 
646,<f44 out of 1,028,642. 

^ Fifty-four poiirii Is for millet, fxtfW, and hfty-six for Indian milkt, jkfrf, 

were the ordinary prices. 

^ The following atatement shows the details : 


KhottfUa/t famim (fraia ShttfM*, 


Namb. 

I>ATK. I 

C<m. 

0|w*ne<l. 

Close^l. 

Dhulia 

No^'Craber 1.R77 

Ntjvember 1877 

Be. 

3700 

Arnaln*!r 

lath Do<‘«inl>«-r J.S76 

1B77 

500 

Fdrola 

iHi net'**ndH)r 

24th January 1877 

3450 

KrandoJ 

iSth Nuvcmh*}i* 1R70 

20th November 3H77 

075 

Dbarau|((a(»u 

l^^th N ovt rjiUr 1S7« 

2nd Aupust 1877 

007 

Nandiirbfir 

' 20th Xovemtier 187*5 

26th April 1877 

475 

TAtodti 

1 For alKiut 

two years. 

1300 

SirtrJkIteda 

1 14f,h Jan nary 1877 

I8th September 1878 | 

248 

BeUvftd 

i 2eth May 1877 1 

l«th November 1877 * 

84 

Shirpur 

: n5th November 1870 

27thAprU 1878! 

i 1000 

Vamngaon ... 

i 3 1st AiiMTUKt 1877 

16th Septembw 1877 

! m 

Jhig&on 

{ 6th Xovembsr loro 

18th IMjirmbor 1877 

j 4108 

Total ... 

i ; 

] 


15,035 
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The following details show^ month by months the state of the 
district and the measures taken to relieve the destitute. 

Early in September (187(>)^ a good fall of rain over most of the 
district considerably lowered pncos^ hdjri falling from twenty to 
thirty-seven pounds (lOJ tiheni) th(i rupcjOj and jrdri from tweiity- 
fiye to forty-five pounds (13 shen^). In the Tapti villages of Savda^ 
the early crops had been conipletely lost^ and employment was 
provided for about 1150 of tlic ])<)orcr cultivators and labourers on 
the Savda-dilta and flalgaou-Nasirabad roads. Encouraged by the 
rain a second crop of hdjri was sown in ])lac*es wlnn e, owing to the 
previous lack of moisture, th(‘ lirst had failed. Lattu’ in the month, 
no rain fell and prices again began to rise. The early crops, except 
in the west and north-west where they wTre still fair, w(U'e fast 
withering or had perished. tlie close of the month relief works 
were opened in many parts of tlie district. 

October passed with only slivj;ht sluover at Nasira])ad. 

The early crops w\*ro fair only in the \v(.‘s( and nortli-vv(‘st, cJsewdiere 
they ranged from middling to very liad, and in souk* parts the 
failure Avas complete. C^.»lton was suilVring, and tln^ young shoots 
of the cold-Aveather crops wc're withering. In Jalgaon and J*arola 
there was great .S(.'arcity of drinking w'afer, and g*ras.s was every, 
where scanty and jtoor. (iraiu ]>ric(‘s were fast rising, and distress 
was spreading among the pocu’tu* clash's. Helief works, mostly repairs 
to roads and ponds, Avtuv opimed in the distress(‘d ])arts and 
employment given to ov(‘r pt^ople. 

In November there was no rain and no improvenumt in liaiwest 
prospe(d,s. The si'anty early har\a‘st was r(‘api‘d, but most of the 
cold-weather crojis jierished. In a fe^v toAvns on the railway there 
were slight grain ini))ortat ions from Bei’ar and tlie Xorth-West 
ProviucM^s. In .s[)ite of this, juahvs ros(‘ for hdjr! to 2b|- and for 
jvdri to 32i{ pounds the rn|»ee. The IJhils beg*:tn clam^mring for 
work. During the monili the average daily numla'r of jiei’sons on 
relief was 32tS7d TIkvso were all able‘bodi<Ml Avorkers, expected to 
do a full day^s w'ork and superintemded by ordinary jiublic Avorks 
officors. In the iirst days of tlie iimnlh a sum of 1300 (Rs. 3000), 
presented lyy llis Highness Uolkar for tin* relii*f of the famine- 
stricken in Khandesli, was placed at tin* Collector’s dis]>(hsal. 

December passed without rain a.nd there was no chaugo in crop 
prospects. During tln^ month there Avere large g*raiu iniportations, 
and hdjri fell from tAv^enty-seven pounds, about tlie lieginning of the 
month, to 28| pounds at the close. During the greater part of the 
mouth yrdn remained steady at thirty-one jiouiids, but about t he end 
it rose to thirty. The avc'rage daily number receiving relief rose to 
4714, 3267 of them on public Avorks ami 1 147 aged or feeble people 
on works superintended by assistant collectors or mamlatdars. 
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* The rates of wages originally fixed f<»r the workers Avere : for a man ,V. (2 annas) 
a day, for a woman Sjd. (14 amae)^ auil fora boy or girl of IJcZ. (1 anna). About the 
nritddle of November when }jriees rose over IG ptuiiuls ti\e rupee, a sliding scale was 
introdnoed which pnmded that the money rate should vary with the price of min, 
and that a man should always receive the price of one pound of grain in addition to 
oiia<»tfna. 
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On the 1 9tli of January a very heavy storm of rain and hail passed 
over the district. The rain destroyed the river bed tillage, and the 
hail stones, weighing from two ounces to 1 4 pounds, besides seriously 
damaging such of the cold-weather crops as had survived t|ie 
drought, caused the deaths of many cattle. Small-pox and fev^r 
were prevalent in some parts. Bdjri prices remained steady at 28^ 
pounds tho ruj)ee, and jvdr! prices fell from thirty to 34^. About 
the middle of the month (19th) the pay of non-ablebodied workers^ 
was reduced, and at the same time the task test was enforced* The 
result of this was that the numbers on relief fell, on public works 
from 3267 to 2J25, and on civil works from 1447 to 803. 

In the first half of the montli there was a fall of about 68 cents 
of rain. The grain importations were slight, and prices rose for 
hdjri from 28i pounds at the beginning of the month to 2()| jxninds 
at the close, and i'vrjrdri from 34 J to 31 pounds. Sinall-jx)x was 
prevalent during the whole monili. The numbers on public works 
rose from 2125 to 3735, against a fall on civil works from 808 to 
288. 

In the first days of jyiurch hail storms considerably damaged the 
crops in three siib-di visions. In the beginning of the month y'mri 
prices fell from 31 to 30 /j p<3unds the rupee, and then rose to 84| 
pounds ; bdjri prices fell from 20| to 28 i pounds. I’ln* numbers on 
public works fell from 3735 to 2982, and on civil works from 288 to 
forty-seven. During the month 1 06 persons received charitable relief. 

April passed without rain. The ginin importations were small. 
Bdjn romaiu(‘d steady at 28^ p<»umls the rupee, but /ivJr/ rose from 
34 J to thirty-one pounds. In some snl)-divisions fc‘ver and small-ix^x 
were prevalent. The numbers on public works rose from 2982 to 
8378, aud on charitable relief from KHi to 163, again.st a small fallou 
civil works from forty-seV(*n to twenty-one. 

.During May tlien* were a few slight showers, ospecially in tho 
east. ^ Cattle were dying from want of waler and fodder. Prices 
rose for bdjri from 28 J to 26'J pounds the rupee, and for jvdri from 
thirty-one to 29,1 jHainds. Fever ami small-pox coutinued. Tho 
numbers on pnbliij works fell from 3378 to 2596, on civil works from 
twenty-one to tifte(?Li, and on gratuitous relief from 163 to fifty. 

In the fii'sfc days of tho month lliere w(>ro slight showers in th© 
western sub-divisions, aud about the end good min foil all over the 
district, varying from 20 cents to 5*5 inch{*s. In parts where th^ 
fall was light more rain was wanted. The sowing ot the early crops 
was begun and made fair jn-ogrc^ss. Cattle disease and ague wore 
prevalent during the month. Jmri prices foil from 27^ to 284 
pounds the riijx^e, while bdjri remained pretty steady at 26i potmda 
with a slight rise in the middle of the month to twenty-five mundi?! 
The numbers on public work^ fell from 2594 to 2295 md m 


' The new rates were : fora man, the price of one pound of grain and M mmi 
instead of (I anm) j furawoinan, the price of one pound ofgniia and W 
instead of Jd. (4 ama) i and for a boy or girl, the price of half a pound of arum mi 

id. [i anna), • , , 
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charitable relief from fifty to four^ against a rise on civil works from Chapter ly. 
fifteen to ninety-one. Agricnltare. 

In July an average of 3*17 inches of rain foil, but it was badly Famines 

distributed. In the first four days of the month there were some 1876^77^ 

good showers in a few sub-divisions, then followed a break for a week i877. 

and sowing opemtions were stopped. When rain again fell the July, 


people came back to their fields, but much seed was lost, and as the 
fall was insufficient except in the west, the young crops began to 
wither. More rain was everywliere w'anted. Tliere was no fodder 
except on the hills, and cattle wore being driven back to the 
Satpndas. Prices rose for hdjrl from 25 1 pounds at the beginning 
of the month to 204 pounds at thcj close, and for jvdri from 27 1 to 
204 pounds. Cholera was slightly prevalent. The numbers on 
public works rose from 2205 to 2428 against a fall on civil works 
from ninety -one to seventy-four. During the month no one received 
charitable relief. 

Most of August- passed witliout rain. Tlie witht'ring crops were Augmt, 
attacked and much damaged by iusetas. fh*icos rose for hdjri from 
18| to 154 pounds the rupee, and iin'jvdn from 10 J to 174 pounds. 

This in some parts caused much distress, especially among the 
Bbils. Cholera increased and Large numbers left the district for a 
time. The numbers on public works rose from 2380 on the 4th 
of the month to 9098 on the 25tli, and on civil works from 582 to 
10,729. During the month 105 persons received charitable relief. 

About the close of the month a general and plentiful rainfall, lasting 
for four days, greatly revived the crops. Pros])ects were much 
improved and people began leaving the relief works, so that in the 
last week of the month tliere were only 0070 people on public and 
1354 on civil works. 

In the beginning of September there was good rain over the whole Septamt^r, 
district, and the crops wonderfully icvived. liater in the month only 
slight showers fell and more rain was generally wanted. Tliere was 
considerable mortality among cattle and cholera was prevalent. The 
grain importations wxn*e very small and rupee prices rose for hdjri 
from seventeen to sixteen, and for /yd r? from niuoteen to seventeen 
pounds. The numbers on public works fell from 8010 in the first 
week of the month to 7191 in the last week, and on civil works from 
1013 to 600, against arise on charitable relief from 1G5 to 519. 

In October with an average of 1*52 inches of rain, the early crops October, 
were generally fair, except in Taloda, Edlabad, and Pdchora where 
they were poor, and in Erandol where they wore bad. The sowing 
of the cold- weather crops was over, but in some places more rain was 
wanted. Rupee prices fell for hdjri from 17f to twenty-five pounds 
andforjwn from 204 to 324 pounds. The numbers on public works 
fell from 746 to 3663, on civil works from 830 to 298, and on 
charitable relief from 519 to 384. 

In November no rain fell. The early, hharif, harvest was almost Komnber, 
finished. The late, rahi^ crops, stunted by the heat and want of 
moisture, gave but a poor promise. Jvdri prices rose from 324 to 
thirty pounds, and bdjri prices fell from twenty-five to twenty-six 
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pounds the rupee. The numbers on public works fell from 1309 in 
the beginning of the month to twenty-four at the end, on civil works 
from 122 to eighty. three on the 10th of the month when the civil 
works wore closed, and on charitable relief from 384 to ten. At the 
end of the month all relief works were closed. 

In December there were light showers in a few places, but more 
rain was required for the rahl crops. Bajri prices rose from tw^enty- 
six to twenty-five pounds, and /mrt prices fell from thirty to thirty- 
fiv'e pounds the rupee. Tljough Government continued to offer it, 
no one required charitable relief. 

The tollowdng statement of millet prices and of the Bumbers 
receiving relief shows that during the first five months of 1877, grain 
kept pretty steady at twenty-eight pounds the rupee or about twice 
the ordinary rates ; tliat its ])rice rose rapidly in •lune and July till 
it reached IfiJ in August and September; and that it then quickly 
fell to twenty-five jKmnds. As early as December 187G, the numbers 
on relief w^orks reached 171 1. By low eriipg ^vages and enforcing 
the task test, tin* total was in January reduct‘d to 2928. From 
this it ro.se to '1020 in February, and rlum fell till in Juno it was as 
low as 2380. 'Fhen it stt*adily advanced till in August it reached 
8(]22, From this it rapidly fell to 857 in November when the relief 
works w'ere closed The ninnbors on cliaritable relief rose from 100 
in March to 103 in April, and then fell to four in June’. In July there 
^vas no one on tdiarilable rtJief. I’rom 105 in August, the number 
rose to 519 in September, and then quiekly fell to ten in November. 

Kfumtfviih ^ 'IS7ti-77. 


MONTif. 

Avkkauk D.\ily Ni.mi 

Ofi Eeliff Works. 

Civil. Public. Tutivl. 

KK. 

On 

(*}iarlty. 

4\v hlt,,\UK 

PhU K. 

li'tjri- Jtyiri, 

R.4INFA5L.* 

November ... 

... 

.12, -i7 

:t,207 


20i 

•T-l 

iHd 


Deoembt-r 

1417 

•' 32i;7 

4,714 

... 

2,-1 


January 1677 

fo:? 

’J12.1 



2S.i 

32 1 

Stoiw of rain ami h&E 

February ,, 



4028 


202 

31 


oii the 19th January. 
*08 

Mareh ,, 

•t7 



iw 

27 1 

34 


Hailstorm and rain. 

April 

21 

fl:{TK , 

:i;(99 

lliS 1 

31| 

[ 


JMiiy 

1.’) 

2.794 , 

2im 

60 

29 


Kain. 

June 

‘)1 

2 m { 

27t8fJ 

4 

25t 

27i 

' 

4*8(» 


71 

242« . 

. 2.502 

! 

33 

24 


B17 

Au^-ust ,, 



$m 

io6 1 

ie» 

IS, 

: 

8*33 

September 

HlUi 

74«.6 ; 


519 1 


i:] 


2*33 

Octof>cr ,, 


smii ) 

3951 

38-1 1 

20f 

24 


1*62 

November „ 

72 

785 1 

867 

10 ! 

2:4 

2f4 

December ,, 


1 


1 - 1 

25 ! 

32 



Total ... 


50,010 

j 1401 I 


... 


21*19 

Average 


3358 

mn 


... 

... 




Total cost.,,R«.j 

1 


■■■ j 

i 3359 

... j 

j 

... 


' 


The scardfy caused no change in the rates of cart-hire,* And 


' The»e figures are only approximate. The average total fall for the whole dietriet 
Up to let Decenjber j877 was 21*iy inches. 

2 These are 2^*1. a mile (3 anna^ a koM) for a cart and pair of bullocks in the dry teiiaoh 
and 3d. (4 unnaA a Ioa) in the wet. A pair of bullocks can be hired for Ud. a mile 
amwA a kon) in the fair, and for SJf/. a mile (.3 annm a ko$) in the wet season. Toll 
bars are j)aid by the hirer. These are the olheial rates, but private individuals and 
traders numage, as a rule, to hire carts and bullocks at lower mtes. 
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as the distress never deepened into famine, it was not necessary to 
open relief-houses or camps, or to organise a special relief staff. 

At the beginning of the famine, dealers held back their stocks of 
grain in hopes of a rise in prices. Afterwards, as they found that 
grain could be brought in largo quantities by rail, they opened their 
stores, and though prices ruled high, there was no lack of grain. 
Grain was im]:)orted to a, small extent from Hoi kar^s and tlio JSTi/Am^s 
territories, Nenidd, and lierar. It was also exported by rail to 
Bombay, Poona, and Sholapur, the exports on the whole exceeding 
the imports. 

A special census, taken on the 19th May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severt', showed tlmt of 2745 workers, 1083 
belonged to the suh-divisious where the work was earned on ; 388 
belonged to (lifferont sn])-divisions (»f the same district; 648 were 
from other districts ; and tw<^n.ly-six IVom neighbouring states. As 
regards their occiipal ion, 155 w^u-e manufacturers or oraffsmen, 51)8 
were holders or sulj-liolders of land, and 1992 were laljr.mrers. 

11)0 total eost, of tlj(^ fainim^ Avas (‘slimated at £30,016 (Rs. 
3,06,160), of which £30, 2 SO 2. v. ills, 3,02,SOl; wtun spent on public 
and civil works and £335 IS^'. (Ks. 3359) on c]iarital.)le relief. 

Comjmred with the foi*in(‘r yenr tlu^ criminal returns showed a 
total increase of 871 offences/ inainly due, in the Commissioner’s 
opinion, to the' scarcity and Irigli ])rices Avhich ruled throughout the 
year. The estimated special mortality was about 474 souls. There 
are no trustworthy statistics of the numlxu’s of cattle who left and 
returned to the district. Tliongh tin* loss (4 stock was great, it did not 
interfere vvith the ctu*rying of grain or with field work ; nor in other 
respects tvas tluj rent-paying* and working )K)wer of the district 
affected. The tilled ar(*as in 1877-78 and in 1878-7l> exceeded that 
in 1876-77 by 6 1,445 and 1 18,880 acres respe('tively. Of £301,780 
(Rs, 30,17,802) the* land revenue^ for collection for 1876-77, and 
£2114 4,s’. (Rs. 21,112) outstanding balances for former years, 
£301,563 ]8tS*. (Rs. 30,15,639) and £355 (Hs. 3550) res])octiv(?ly were 
recovorocl by the close of the year, and £t)58 (Hs. 6580) were written 
off as irrecoverable. In 1877-78 the land rcAmnue for collection was 
£303,800 10.V. (Rs. 30,38,0(t5) and tlie outstanding balances 
amounted to £1290 Kb*. (Hs. 12,905), of Avhicli £303,777 6,s\ 
(Rs. 30,37,773) and £321) 4.s. (Hs. 3292) were recovered respectively, 
and £38 IGsr. (Rs. 385) writttm off', thus raising the outstanding 
balances for next year to £946 (Rs. 9460). Of £310,069 (Rs. 
81,00,690), the land revenue for colh‘ction for 1878-79, £309,399 2a, 
(Rs* 30,93,991), and of the bahinces £377 Ss. (Rs, 3774) were 
recovered before the close of the year and £5 ]2.<. (Rs. 56) written 
off, leaving for future rocovory a balance of £1232 18;?. (Rs. 12,329). 
On the 1st of January 1880 the sum outstanding wms £595 6s. 
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' The details are an increase, under oficncos against public justice, 9 ; under rioting 
nr unlawful assembly, ; under murder. I ; under dacoity, 9 ; under robbery, 0 ; under 
lurking house-trespass or house-breaking, 2r> ; mulcr hurt, 17 ; under nnschiof, 18; 
under theft of cattle. <51 ; under ortlinary theft, (>29 ; under receiving stolen property, 
|(5 ; and under criminal or house- trespass, 8. Police Reports, 1877. 
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llj^d. (Rs, 6963-7-8) I of this, in June 1880, £229 2a» 10|i. (Rs. 
2291-7-2) were written ofE as irrecorerable.^ 

No special works were started for the relief of the famine^ 
stricken. Only the ordinary budgeted works were taken in hand, 
and they helped to give relief to those who chose to avail themselves 
of it. 


^ Gov. Hos. 2002 (Financial), 9th June 1880. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL'. 

According to the 1872 misiiR returns thei^e were in tliat year^ Chapter Y« 
besides well-to-do ciiitivators and profe.ssional men, 1 0,009 persons Capital, 
occupying positi<His im] living tluj possession of capital. CH' these 
1615 v^evo bankers, mouthy changers, and sliopkeepers ; 74135 were 
merchants and traders ; and 1019 drew their incomes from rents 
of houses and shops, from funded projx'rty, slianss, annuities, and^ 
the like. Under the heiid Csqiifalists and dVaders, the 1878 license 
tax assessment papers sliuw 59,010 ]>ersons. Of 24,101 assessed 
on yearly incomes of more than ilO, 12,20!^ bad from £10 to £15 
(RJ. 100- Rs. 150), 4730 from £15 to £25 (Rs. 150-Ks.250), 2647 
from £25 to £35 (Rs. 250 - Rs. 350), 1 105 iVom £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - 
Rs. 500), 928 from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500- Rs. 750), 540 from £75 to 
£100 (Rs. 750 - Kh. 1000), 028 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000- 
Rs. 1250), 225 from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250 - Rs. 1 500), 256 from 
£150 to £200 (Rs. 1500 - Rs. 2000), 328 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - 
Rs. 3000), 239 from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000- Rs. 40U0), 116 from 
£400 to £500 (Rs. 4000 - Rs. 5000) , 1 25 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000 - 
Rs. 7500), lifty-three from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7500 -Rs. 10,000), 
and eighty over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 

In the west, capitalists are generally Gujarat Yriiiis, G iijar Kunbis, Capitahits. 

and Bohoras, and in the lamrre and east, Chitod, jMarvad, and 
Kathar Vaiiis, Tilola and IVijna Kunbis, Bralimans, and a few' 

Bhatias. The trading pojm]ati<.m is not divided into distinctly 
marked classes. The same imin is often a mercliant, a moneylender, 
and a broker. At Jalgaon alone is there tradi* enough to allow of 
firms confining themselves to fixed branches of business. Hero 
there are tlmee bankers and tw'eiity 'moneylenders, most of them 
Mdrvfid and a few Kathar Vanis, and niiudeen firms, Uvo of -them 
European the Mofussil and the New Berar Companies, fourteen 
Bh&tia, and several others of minor importance, who are entirely 
ti’aders, with agents at Faizpur, Dharangaon, and other large towns 
in the surrounding sub-divisions. Of the twenty moneylenders 
only a few confine themselves to moneylending. Except the two 
European and seven native firms, whose head-quarters are at 
Bombay, none of the local traders have a capital of more than £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000), About twenty are knowm to have from £1000 to 


^ Most of tbischaptor is compiled from materials supplied by Mr. J. Pollen, C.S. 
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£5000 (Rs. 1 0,000- Rs. 50,000), and five from £5000 to £10,000 
(Rs. 50,000 - Rs. 1,00,000). The agents of the Bombay fb'ms deal 
chiefly in cotton and gmin to the extent of from £2,000,000 to 
£3,000,000 (Rs. 2,00,00,000 -Rs. 3,00,00,000) a year. Besides those 
and several minor trading firms which have sprung up within the last 
few years, there are thirteen cotton brokers, two Briihinans, three 
MarViid and eight Gujarat Vanis, who, besides acting as brokers, 
carry on some trade and lend inonty . I’etty dealers, to the number of 
froni seventy to seventy-five, mostly J\Iarvfki Vkiiiis with a sprinkling of 
Brahmans, Bohonis, and Katliar, Ltul'^akka, and Gujardt Vanis, carry 
on business, some with their (»wn but most of them with borrowed 
capital. I'hey obtain su]>plies b<ali from Ixjcal dealers and from 
Bombay merchants. Except Jalgaon tht're is no largo market or 
exchange. Trade is carried on in lioh's and corners. European firms 
cannot get at the commoditit’s, except by the help of native agency, 
for, as a rule, the Khamlcsh cultivator tliinks of no market beyond 
his moneylender’s vi'randali or the local wec‘kly hnznr, 

^ There is no .separate' class (if insurance agents. Cotton and cotton 
mills are generally insured ag*aiust less ly tii'c. But life insurance 
is unknown. 

The two most usual forms (d‘ exchangt' bills, /emafov, are bills pay- 
able at sight, d<u\<ih((Ni, and bills ])ayable after a (vrtain interval, 
muJatid Bills are (‘ither jiersomil, where the g^rantee is the 

person to whom or to Avhost* order tin.- })a\ uient is to be made ; on 
trust, when.^ ))aynu‘iJt is mad(' To a nominee* of the gi\antee 

known to the i>ayer ; or <lesci*i[>ti\ (*, ulshnjotj ^ wluu’c* a. description of 
the payee is einlaxlied in tlie lull. It is not u.sual to dnew bills in 
sets. A letter (d advice to the ag-ent or liunker, stating the amount 
drawn, the number of tin* bill, and the mime of the person to whom 
or in whose favour tin* bill has Ix'eu g-rnuti*d, is considered suflieient. 
When tlie ajnouut of the bill is remitti'd in easli by another, 
haJli, bill, or otherwise, it is duly sig-ned by tlie payet? and retunied 
to the grantor and filed as a vout'her, Uwlca, Gidess the bill 
is hindjnhflj retpiiring' no letter of advice, it is usual for the 
correspondent of tlie grantor to stmd a letitr of atl vice, intimating the 
payment of the money to the payei*. No days of grace are allowed. 
The bill must, if demanded, be cashed on tlie spcjciliod day, and in 
case of delay on the part rd the j)ayr*r, montlily interest, varying 
according to the po.sitidii of the drawer, oiie-half per cent for baukora 
and three-quarters per cent for other UHjrcliaiits, is chargfid. If 
payment is asked before the bill falls du(', discount at a similar rat© 
is deducted. If the bill is dishonoured and sent back uncashed, . 
the grantor must pay interest at double the. rate of current interest 
from the date when the liill was liougdit. He must also pay a non- 
acceptance jxmalty, nakrdi, varying in different places. Oarriag©, 
according to the distance the bill had travelled, also formerly 
charged. 

If the bill is lost or stolen, a duplicate, peth^ letter stating th© 

^ This if genetAlly oot more than nine days. 
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amount of tho bill and asking for payment is usually granted. If the 
duplicate letter is lost, a triplicate, parpeth, mentioning both the hundi 
and the pfith, is issued, and if the parpeth also is not forthcoming, 
an advice, letter mentioning the hundi, iltio peth, and the pa/rpeth 
is sent to the same effect. Tli(3 payer must satisfy himself as to 
the identity of tho bearcT of the bill, and in doul)tful cases, should 
demand security before ]3ayment is made. If he pays a wrong man, 
he has to bear the loss and t)ay a second time to the holder of the peth 
or parpeth. The pay (‘C in the oa,se of an advice letter, jiih, passes 
a separate receipt, while the hundi, path, and parpefh are simply 
endorsed. After payment the banker debits the di'awer with the 
amount paid. If a drawer overdraws his account, and the bill is lost 
or dishonoured, he alone is responsible. It is usual after endorsing 
them to sell bills to bill brokers, daldta^ of wliom thcu’c is a largo 
number, and who are paid a c(n‘taiii percentuge for* tlieir services. 
As treasure is seldom sent, bills are generally adjusted by debts 
and credits, and hadli huudls whose rates vary according to tho 
conditions of the transaction. The commission, is paid to 
the correspondent dislmrsiug tho t*Jish to the pa,yoc‘, l)y tho drawer, 
and the brokerage, for the sale* oF /omd/.'j is paid ])oth by 

the drawer and by the purchaser of the draft. The iiiterehange of 
bills has boon greatly si?u])liiied by the introduction of a uniform 
coinage. Formerly the different rupees and the different rates of 
cxehango made the system much more complicated, and wa« a 
source of no small profit to local bankers. 

Imports are usually paid ])y bills of ex(‘Iiango, and exports by 
money. A bill from £1000 to £2500 (Rs. 10,000 -Its. 25,000) can at 
once be cashed by any Jalgaon firm. 

Where there is an agent nnnitm, the clerk, gumdsfn, acts under 
him. As a rule there is no agent, and the clerk is subordinate 
to his master alone, and is treated by outsiders with much res])ect. 
Generally a BrAliman by caste, he keeps the accounts, advances 
money to the cultivator, and rec(»vervS it from him, superintends his 
master’s establishment, looks aftiu* his lands and servants, and goes 
abroad to buy and sell goods according to his master’s orders. 
Exclusive of food and other expenses and travcdling allowance, his 
yearly pay varies from. £5 to £‘50 (Rs. 50 -Rs. 30U). Resides sinall 
presents on wedding occasions, ho gets at /)/rdZ/{October-November) 
a turban or some other article of (clothing. 

Of townspeople, merchants, traders, shopkeepers, brokers, pleaders, 
and a few high paid CTOverumont. servants, and of country people 
landlords, heads of villages, luoneylondors, and a few rich cultivators, 
save money. Savings are mostly invested in oimaments, in houses, 
and in monoylending. 

As, except in elalgaon, there are no large banking establishments, 
nearly all who have capital engagt) in tnoiieylending. Professional 
moneylenders are usually Mdrvad, Gujardt, and Ladsakka Vanis, 
and a few Brahmans. Though the distinction is not well marked, 
some of them, known as bankers or mrdfs, deal with townspeople and 
well-to-do husbandmen, and others with the poorer class of villagers. 
In villages, headmen, rich cultivators, and shopkeepers who some- 
V li4U--25 
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times borrow money for the purpose from professional bankers, also 
lend money to poor cultivators. Besides the regular moneylenders, 
there is a set of low usurers, who, for short periods, lend small suma 
at heavy rates to the poorest borrowers. 

Local inoneylenders and traders aro said to grumble about their 
present state. 'Fifty years ago, M hey say, 'we had a monopoly; 
we knew- about exchange, and from the uncertain state of the 
currency, made large sums by exchange, and we realised high profits 
in gold, silver, and precious stones, then the only forms of 
investment. Much cloth was still woven, and the cloth trade brought 
us handsome gains. Thirty years later (1 800 - 1865), during the 
demand caused by the Americnii war, and when gi’eat sums were 
spent in making the railway, we beeaine rich. Our old debts wore 
recovered; great jn-otits wore gained lu all branchos of bu8iue.S8; 
and new loans wore issued at high rates of interest. Then the turn 
came. Many of oiir ventures turiu^d out badly, and when we tried to 
recover the sums lent at interest, we found that the ]>eople had spent 
almost all tJieir gains, and in tlie fall of prices were notable to pay 
us. In taking them into (^ourt and forcing them to pay, both we 
and our debtors lost heavily/ 

Compared with the American war time, the profits of traders and 
moneyleiider.s are now, no doubt, small. And 'Bven compared 
with thirty years earlier (1860), it is ])robable that the few 
families who had command oi thv district traffic and inoiiey- 
lending, made more and made it lasiiT than the present traders. 
It is also ti’ue tliat the Khand(*sh trader has during the last 
fifty years had to fight against t\ve sets of veiy dangerous rivals, 
’Vanisfroin Marvad and Bhatia.s from Bombay. The Mdrvad Viinis, 
stronger, more a(!tive, and perhaps evini more frugal and less 
scrupulous than tlu? local \hini and Bnihman, hav(^ drawm to them- 
selves a very great share of the district moneylending ; and the 
Bombay Bhdtias, larger-minded, strongtu’, aiid harder working than 
the local traders, and unlike them masters of the now system, of 
trade by rail and wire, en joy the bulk of the profits made from the 
very large exports and imports that unbroken order and improved 
communications have developed during the past fifty years. Again, 
one marked feature of the present style of business is to bring the 
exporter as neaj’ly as possible int(^ direct dealing with the grower, 
and by this means tlui ])laces and jvrofits of several sets of middlo**' 
men have been swallowed iij). Under these circamstaiices, the easy- 
going trader and banker, disinclined to leave his old business ways 
and not forced to d(; so by want, may, as his family grow'S larger, 
find it hard to get op(mings for them. But taken as a whole, and 
comparing the half-tilled, half-empty, and almost utterly isolated 
Khandesh of 1860, w ith its ])resent well stocked and thoroughly 
opened state, there seems no reason to doubt that its trade supporte 
a Timeh larger body of merchants, and brings into the district a 
much greater amount of wealth tlian formerly. 

A rich moneylender, dealing with townspeople and well-to-do 
cultivators, keeps a journal rajfcird, and a ledger khatdmi. Those 
who advance petty loans to the poorer class of cultivators keep only 
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the baitha khdta, where entries are made without being posted in 
the journal or day book^ and all transactions are based on written 
bonds. Rich moneylenders sornetiines keep two journals^ a rough 
book where every day they enter all transactions as they occur, and 
a correct book, where, every week or fortnight, or at the end of the 
month when the acrcounts are l)alanced, they enter the different 
transactions in detail. This correct book is called iiuiL Accounts 
are finally settled every year in Dir/di (October - November) 
holidays. Where no accounts are kept, pavnieiits, as they occur, 
are endorsed on the bond. Some Nasirabad moneylenders keep a 
strange ledger, in which the sums ndurned by the debtor are 
shown by spnbols, not by figures. These, called instalment or 
Jehisti accounts, are kept for transactions, in which payments at 
certain intervals liave hevn agreed on. 

The Cluindur rupee, coined at the Chandoi* mint in Nasik,^ was 
current at the beginning of British rule, but it has now disappeared. 
At present the Jin])(*rial rupee is the standard coin. 'Jlie only 
exception is in some of the eastern parts, where, though the 
transactions are in rupees, the accounts are kept in old currency 
takicds, coins wortli about half a nipee.-^ 

Interest is charged monthly, and an addition is made for any 
intercalary month that may be included. In small transactions, 
where an article is given in pawn, tlie yearly rate of interest varies 
from nine to twelve per cent for artisans with pndty good credit; 
from twelve to eighteen for cultivators in middling circumstances ; 
and from fifteen to twenty- four for ]>oor cultivators. In petty 
agiacultural advances, upon personal security or with a lion upon 
certain crops, the rale vaj’ies from iiftoen to twenty-four per cent 
for cultivators in middling circumstances, and from twenty-four to 
thirty-six per cent for jxjor cultivators. In large transactions with 
a mortgage on movable property, such as gold and silver ornaineiits 
or valuable clothes, six to twelve ptu* cent is charged; and when 
other articles are pledged, though such are seldom taken in murtgago, 
from twelve to eighteen per (xujt. In mortgages of immovable 
property, such as houses and land, the rate varies from twelve to 
eighteen per cent. For money invested in Iniying a lauded estate a 
clear profit of twelve per cent is ex])ected. Ju tritling dealings the 
yearly rate is generally about 18| per cent or { a}Lna the rupee a 
month. Both town and village moneylenders often advance grain 
and money for seed and to supj)ort the cultivator’s family during 
the rainy sojison. These advances are repaid at harvest time, either 
in money or in kind, with the addition of fifty ]x>r cent to the sum 
advanced. Another mode of raising grain or money is by jalap, that 
is by pledging or selling the sown or growing crop at a rate far below 
its probable outturn. These are the rates of interest charged by 
the more respectable moneylenders. The less scrnpulons usuiws, 
by exactions of different kinds, sometimes raise their charges to from 
75 to 200 per cent. 

* This mint started about 175 years ago was closed soon after the British conquest. 

* The takka varies from 16 to 24 rUiahhm of about half an anna each. In changing 
taWsefe into rupees the lender is alw ays given a discount. 
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Some village lieatlinen and other respectable capitalists act so 
kindly towards the villagers, that they gain a power over their debtors 
which makes them nearly independent of the cavil courts. They 
advance grain or money according to the villagers' immediate wants, 
and in return the whole crop is at harv^est time made over to the 
moneylender, and from the outturn he sets apart a fair share for the 
maintenance of the debtor's family. Moneylenders of this class 
have no wish to lake their holdings from the villagers. It is for 
their interest that the borrowers should be as well off and contented 
as possible. Such moneylenders are imnsual. Complaints are very 
general in Khaiidesli of the greed and unfainu^ss of Marvdd and 
Gujarat Van is and other foreign usurers. Many of the husbandmen, 
hard pressed for luonoy and aVjle neither to read nor write, are utterly 
in the luoueylender's power. Less is given them than the sum 
entered in the bond ; no receipts arc passed for the instalments 
paid ; and fresh d(‘eds are drawn np and fr(‘sh charges made, of 
which the debtor lias no kn{)wle(Jge. Tlieii a suit is filed, and, as a 
rule, given against the debtor in his absence. If he apj)ears, his ease 
generally breaks down, as few villagcTs will risk giving evidence 
against the money lender. When the decree is passed, it is not 
executed, but held over the* debtor's hc‘ad so as to increase the amount 
of his payments. If the instalments cease, the creditor takes the 
debtor's land in murtgagt\ He seldom sells him up and still more 
rarely has him sent to prison. A debtor has seldom dealings with 
more than one (.‘reditor. When ho deals with more than one, his 
object sometim(‘s i.s, by giving one of them a preference, to get rid of 
the claims of the rest. To clo tliis he has to make over his property 
to the chosen creditor, a step so full of risk that it is seldom taken. 
The Khandesh creditor never writes (.)IT his claim as a bad debt. 
Decrees are often k(‘])t aiiv(^ for years. For some time, when he 
knows he can get iiothiTig, even by arresting or impri.soning his 
debtor, the creditor ceas(\s to annoy him. But as soon as there is the 
chance of recovering anything fronj the debtor's heirs, proceedings 
are tlireatoned or a coinjiromise is agreed to, the creditor sometimes 
paying the debtors or their heirs a trifling sum, and inducing them 
to pass a new bond in the name of all the members of the family. 

Formerly much importance was not attached to the possession of 
land, and pc^ople seldom tliought of buying it. Now land sales are 
common. Tliey are eitluu* transfers between private persons, 
auction sales because the holdiir lias failed to j)ay the Government 
rent, or sales by order of the civil court. As regards the sale value 
of land no trustworthy information is available* In private transfers 
the nominal value is, for private reasons, very often widely different 
from the real value. Goverum(3nt sales for failure to pay rent 
are generally only of the poorest lauds, and through fear of previous 
mortgages or other encumbrances, court sales usually fetch only 
nominal prices. 

At Jalgaon the price of land, suited for building purposes, varies 
from £100 to £180 (Rs.lOOO-Rs. 1800) an acre. In large crowded 
villages, the Government rate varies from 4^. to 8s. {Rs. 2 -Rs* 4) lot 
£ve square feet. For public purposes land is usually taken at twenty 
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times the assessment, that is from £1 10^. to £7 (Rs, ]5-Rs.70) the 
acre. 

Land mortgages are of two kinds. In one the creditor takes 
poBsession, pays rent and tillage charges, reaps the crop, and after 
deducting interest and profits, allows the debtor to take the surplus. 
The second and more common form is for the debtor to hold and 
till the land, to [)ay the rent, and hand over the interest to the 
creditor either in money or in grain. Often also debtor and creditor 
join in tilling the land. 

Fifteen years ago (1 804-65), during the yonrs of high prices, the 
cultivator was, for a time, conqiarativoly rich and unprecedentedly 
prosperous. Instead of j)ayiiig olf his debts, he squandered his easily 
earned gtiins in marriages, mste dii\Tiors, and other extravagances, 
and as his credit was vc^ry good juid momjy was easily raised, ho 
incurred fresh debts. With the fall in j)r(»<luee prices (1800-1868), 
jnany cultivators ag*ain found thcnistdvcs in dilhculties. Then followed 
some seasons of scanty rainfall and short crops, and creditors, uneasy 
about their outstandings, forced many of their debtors into the ci\dl 
courts. Within the last ten years, among the }><»orer classes of 
cultivators, indebtedness is said to have (xuisiderahly increased. At 
present it is estimated that not more than ten per cent of the 
agricultural population, including illiils and others who are mere 
field labourers, can afford to begin the year’s tillage without the 
moneylender’s help. 

The condition of the Bhil cultivator in the north-west of Khandesh 
is special. There the landhuhUu’s are mostly (Jujar capitalists, not 
peasant proprietors, and the Bhils were formerly contented to serve 
them for clothes and food, li(iiior now and then, and a small sum of 
money whenever their children wxu^e married. Of late the demand 
for Bhil labour has iiicrcasc'd, .and wages have g^reatly risen. On the 
other hand, tlie .settlement of their disputes witli tlieir employers has 
been transferred from the magistrates to the civil courti^j and the 
Giijar, by the iguoranco ami cai-elessnt'ss of the? Bhil, has him again 
at his mercy. The Gujar agrees with the Bhil that the Bhil is to 
till the Gujar’s land and that iluy are to share the ]u-oduce. An 
advance is made to the Bhil to buy bullock.s, and a bond is drawn 
up with a premium of twenty-fivo ])er cent. The Bhil gi’ow'S the 
crops and is fed by the Gujar. At the cud of the year the Gujar 
takes the crop and puts off the Bhil on the ground that he lias to 

a for the bullocks. Next year the Bhil again gits clothes and 
and is told he has still something to pay. Ho asks for a 
settlement of his account, and as a preliminary is sent for a new 
stamped paper. With a few soft words, some money to buy a robe 
for his wife, aud a little liejuor, a now bond is made, the meaning 
of which the Bhil does not understand, aud ho goes back to his 
work hoping for hotter luck uoxt year. After struggling on for a 
year or two ho determines to leave. Then he finds that his partner, 
or master, has his acceptance for £20 (Rs. 200) or more ; that the 
bullock he had toiled for is not his, and that he and all he has are 
stt his master^s mercy. A decree is passed, and the BhiPs goods are 
ueked and sold* Then his master offers him a chance oi return, and 
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he seizes for some time more. Again he grows tired of his position 
and refuses to work. The master has still some outstanding debts, 
and the threat of the ciyil court again brings the Bhil to order. 
Thns things go on from yc'ar to year. It is not uncommon for 
a Bhil, under pretence of the transfer of his debt, to be handed 
from one creditor to another. A Bhil with a decree against him 
is worth more than ono whose debts are smaller. His mother^s 
name is entered in the bond, and as a Bhil will suffer anything 
rather than disgrace his mother, the threat to send her to Dhulia 
jail is at any time enough to make the Bhil do whatever his master 
wishes. 

Very few artisans, not more than ten per cent, are free from debt. 
Like other Kbandosh moneyed classes, artisans who have capital 
act as moneylenders. Exce])t in largo towns, few of the less thrifty 
craftsmen can hold their own with the skilled and unscrupulous 
mouey lenders. iMost are at the mercy of the tuivkarH wlio are not 
careful ir) ke(']> a striii account of services rendered or payments 
made. lIandIooni-wcav(‘rs, Jeos/tfis, an*, as a rule, in the hands of 
moneylenders, s/rr/cab-s, who advance money or yarn, and in return 
get the g'oods when ready. F(‘w weavers have more than £20 
(Rs. 2U0j sunk in the trade. l^'ormerly their employment was 
constant, but of late it has become somewhat uivyertain. They 
generally own a liouse worth from £.5 to £5(» (Rs. 50-Ils. 500); 
ornaments and furniture worth from tl to £o (Rs. lO-Rs, 50); and a 
locnn and (.)ther tools worth from il to Lo (Rs. 10- Rs. 50). During 
the ])usy season, May to C)ctob(‘r, a good workman earns from Gd. 
to 2,!f. ((000/5 4- Re. 1) a day. For the rest of the year his daily 
earnings amount on an average to Sd. (2 (rnnafi). Some are well-to- 
do ; but most ari' indebted to mon(?yleiiders, and work imd(3r their 
orders. The bulk of the Klniiidesh women still prefer the local 
Land-woven robes and bodices to any for(‘ign articles. Coppersmiths 
are decidedly better off. They are free from the moneylenders 
control, and generally work with their own caj)ital. Blacksmiths 
either work for daily wages or on contract. TluHigh not altogether 
free from the moneylender, fJiey are seldom without work and are 
bejtter off than wu^avers, dyers, and cotton -carders. Goldsmiths 
have no need of capital. Working in gold and silver supplied by 
the customers, they charge for common plain work from 1 to SX 
(1-2 annafi) the tola of .silver, and from ‘dd. to Gd, (2-4 a7ina$) the 
tola of gold. They are a thrifty class and are not generally in debt^ 
Carpenters, paid either from Is, to U. 9d. (8-14 annas) a day or by 
the piece, have no regular employment and are little better off than 
day labourers. In small villages they are sometimes paid in grain. 
Labourers are employed in the fields between June and January, 
when, in cpiick succession, come the sowing and reaping of tbo 
early and late crops, the picking and cleaning of cotton, and 
ploughing of land for the next season. Women as well as men 
employed in weeding and harvesting crops and in ginning cottobu 
In February and .March, labourers bring headloads of grass and fuOl 
from waste lands for sale, and from April to June they find Wpjfl?: 
in house-building, road-making, and otW village job^. 
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daring the few years before and after the close of the American 
war and the opening of the railway through Khandesh^ miskillod 
workers were probably never bolter off than they now are. Fifty 
years ago the wages of unskilled labour wex*o extrernoly low, and 
at the same time employment was coxnparatively uncertain. Fifteen 
years ago, on account of tho great demand for labour in making 
railways and from the Nourishing state of the cotton trade, the value 
of labour rose even more than the value of produce and otijor prices. 
Besides this, as most of the la})our(‘rs, (‘spcicially thos(* employed in 
fields, were paid in kind, they sliared with tho farmers in the general 
profit from high produce ] trices. Since then, except during the 
special famine years, 1808-09, 1871-72, and 1870-77, prices have 
fallen almost below their forituT level, but owing to tho continued 
demand for labour, wages have not fallcm in an Of{na] degree. At 
the same time, their want of thril't, and their londiu'ss for spending 
their money on ornaments and ojiiinn or litjuur, combine to keep 
labourers poor, aiid in many cases to [tlnnge tlnmi hopelessly iu debt. 
Moneylenders scOdoiii, at one time, advance day laltourers more than 
£2 l()«. to £8 (Ks. 25- 11s, 80), but tli(‘ir lia.bilifiies often exceed £10 
(Its. 100). In making bim advances tli(‘ nionty lender often requires 
the labourer to })]e<Jg<' his labmir, liis house*, his bnllocks, and 
soinetiines oven his family p(.)ts and (♦rnameiits. When the labourer 
has no property, the nioneylt'ndm* usually demands a respectable 
surety, or forces the whole faxniiy to sign the IxauL 

About two or three p(‘r cent of the labouring [)oj)u]ation in the east, 
and about ten per cent in the west, raise mouthy by murigtigiug their 
labour. These incn gtmerally small landholdei*s, who, by some 
folly or rnisliap, have falhm liop(‘lt*ssly in deld.. Men who mortgago 
their labour are known as yearlies, soA/drs, because tli(‘ir term of 
service lasts for one or moi’e y(*ars. J^abonr is generally mortgagcid, 
either to clear off old debts or t raise a, sum of money to moot 
marriage or other ex])euses, Sumeliiaes a man moi'tgagvs his own 
and sometimes his ciiildreii5s la]K»nr. Tin* men wlio take labour 
in mortgage are geneivilly ricli hnidowners, (Icslnnahlis, patifs, and 
others, who employ the mortgag(‘rs in field work and sometimes 
as messengers or duns, vialKisulis. ^J’he labouj-inortgage bond, 
called a year deed, snlkhof^ is ou stain])e(l ])a])ei-. 8omotimes the 
mortgager is advancml tho whole, and sometimes only one-half 
of the sum agreed ou. Tlie common jdan is that the labourer, 
working solely for his benefit, is BU]>plied witli food at tlie mortgagee's 
cost. Under this form of agreement, a labourer takes from tlxreo 
. to four years to work off a debt of £10 (lIs. 100). Occasionally the 
edlddr lives by himself and is bound to do only a certain amount 
of work for his master. Under this agi’eement, the labourer supports 
himself, and in two years would work off a debt of £10 (Ks. 100). 
A sdlddr^a services cannot be handed from one master to aiiotlier. 
They are willing workers, and generally do their share of tho 
agi*eement freely and without punishment. Sometimes they run 
away, and formerly, though they uow refuse to do so, tho magistrates 
tisea to enforce the bond. Their services never become hereditary. 
In the housps of wealthy headmen and landlords is a class of 
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hereditary retainers. Before the passing of the Act (V. of 1843),, 
these people were bondsmen and bondswomen, the property of their 
master and liable to be sold by him. They now hold the position 
of hired servants. In practice their condition is little changed., 
They are well treated by their masters, and few of them have made 
use of their opportunities of raising themselves from the position of 
servants. 

Though the bulk of the Khandesh moneylenders are grasping 
and unscrupulous in their dealings, and, being foreigners, take 
much wealth out of the district, their capital and their thrift and 
skill in money matters ai*o of the highest value. Without their 
genius for hoarding and the pitiless ])ressure they put on their 
debtors, the bulk of the money now yearly saved would never have 
been earned, or if earned, w^ould have been spent in feasting and 
show. 

According to returns prepared in 1820 under Captain Briggs^ 
orders, from 1788 t(> 1797, in Amaincr, Erandol, and Nasirabad, the 
average daily wage of a carpenter, a blacksmith, a weaver, and a 
tailor w^as CnL (4 ; of a bricklayer and a l)efU'er b\d. (3| 

annas) ; and of a labourer 3d. (2 amvis). Jiullock hire was 6ci. 
(4 annas) a day ; cart hire wan from l.s-. to 2^. {as. 8 -lie. 1), according 
as there was one or two pairs of bullocks; and pony hire was 7Jd. 
(5 annas). Betw'cen 1 798 and 1817, there was a considerable increase 
in the earnings of .skilled and unskilled workers. In 1817 the daily 
wage of a carpenter was O'^d. ((U a7mns); of a blacksmith 7^<l. 
(5 a)iHas) ; of a bricklayer Bid. (5i aiinas ) ; of a weaver Gd. {4> annas); 
of a tailor 7 Ad. (5 avvas) ; of a basket maker bjd. (3^ annas ) ; of a 
bearer 71^d, (5 aaaas) ; and of a labourer 4Jd. (3 annas). Bullock 
hire was 9t/. (0 ari^ias) a day ; cart hire from Lv. 6d. to Ss. 3d, 
(a,s‘.12-Re. 1 S) ; and pony hire was 1 l^d. (7i annas). Between 1818 
and 1820 wages changed but little. Cart hire was from 2s. to 4«, 
(Re. 1 - Ks. 2), and pony hire w'as l.s‘. (8 annas). 

In 1828, ten years after the introduction of British rule, the daily 
wage of unskilled labour was for a man 3d. to 4J(7. (2-3 amias), for 
a woman 2|d. to 3d. (1 1-2 a)u?as), and for children under fourteen 
21d. (1 i annas). At the same time, besides the daily present of a * 
handful of ears of grain at harvest time, the wages of field labour 
were 3d. {2i annas) for a man, 2 Id. (]| annas) for a woman, and 
Hd. (1 anna) for a child. In field work men used also to be 
engaged by the month, mthout food at 8^. (Rs. 4), and with food at 
from 2s. to 4&*. (Re.l -Rs.2) . These engagements generally lasted from 
two to four months and ended with harvest. Of skilled labourers, 
ordinary bricklayers and carpenters were paid Is. (8 a^inas), and 
clever workers Is. 3d. (10 annas) a day. Of personal servants, the 
monthly wage of a tailor was £1 (Rs. 10), and of a groom ’16s, 
(Rs. 8). Pony and cart hire was |d. and l^d. a mile (1 and 2 annm 
a kos). Payment used to be made in copper coins called dhabbm 
and shivrdis worth fd. and fd. (J and 4 anna). 

In 1842, the daily wage of unskilled labour was 3d. {2 
Far from large towns field workers were usually paid in grain, with, 
perhaps at Bivdli, the present of a turban and a pair of shoes^ 
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The value of the grain was about lid. (I anna) a day. This rate 
of wage lasted till about 1850^ when the malcing of railways and 
other public works began to aifeot the labour market. From that 
time labour has, exce})t in 1877-78, steadily ristm in value. In 1863, 
the daily wage of nnskilled labour was for men from OfZ. to 
(4 - 7 annm)y for wovrHui from Jdd. to Gd. (3-4 annas), and for childron 
from 2;}; t/. to 3d. (1 ^ -2 (O/uu.s*). At the same time, among skilled 
labourers the daily wage was, foi* stone ma.sons and bricklayers 
from ItS*. to l.s'. 6d. (8- 12 u./iu res*), for carpenters from Is. Gd. to 2.s'. Gd. 
{annas 12 -He. 1]-), and tailors fi’om Is. tol.s*. 3d. (8-10 annas). 
Cart liire was hv. Gd. (12 annas) a day, or 2\d.. (1| annas) a mile in 
the fair months, and 3f/. (2 annas) in the rains. I\)ny hire was ^d, 
(I anna) a mile. 

Between 1870 and 1880, the daily wage of imskilled labour has 
remained pretty (‘onstantai ini. (t (Dmas) for a man, 3'fd. (2| annas) 
for a woman, and rr(>in Lid. to 'eid. (1-2 tunnis] for a eliild. During 
the 187G-77 fainijie, so gn^at was the supj)]y of labour seeking 
employmenf, tfiat in s])i(e of the lise in produce prices, the wages ol 
unskilled labour fell to 2^d. (U ann-a) for men and Ihd. (1 anna) for 
women. 

A special class of unskilhsl (‘arriers, or //rrnmVs, work in gangs of 
six to thirty, and, (except that tlu^. luxidmau has an extj*a (]narter, 
divide tluir daily oarnings in (upial slun*t‘s. 31jey arc })aid Hd. 
(^1 untm) for unloading from GGO to 701- p(jun(ls of grain, and %d. 
('I anna) for carrying a. bal(> of un])a,(*k(‘d cotton fro?ii the ware- 
houses to the cotton presses. In the busy season, fi-oin Februaryto 
May, their average daily earnings amount to about Gd. ( I* ininns). 

Town workei^s and crjiftsmen are paid in coin, and field woi‘kors 
partly in grain and ])art!y ill coin. Tlie custom varies in ditfereut 
parts of the district and with ditTenmt ci‘(>})s. In Haver, payment 
at harvest tiim^ is usually a pt’rcentage ou th(< amount of the crop 
cut; while in 84vda, ex(X‘])t in the ease of the millet cro]), tliis form 
of payment is almost/ unknown. Day JalKuirers arc*, as a rule, paid 
' at intervals of four or five day's when thc'ir wages gcmerally amount 
to about 2s. (Re. 1). Town laliourers go to work at daybn'ak, come 
home at noon for dinner, and after resting bu* two hours, work 
till sunset. Field workers, beginning at daybnmk, and taking their 
millet bread, onions andpiekle or chutney with them, eat them at noon, 
and, after resting for about two hours work on till dark. Cotton- 
picking is paid for at Id. for nine pounds (about 1 pic. a pound). A 
good worker will earn from 1 id. to 3(/. (1 -2 annas) a day. The people 
Employed iu this work are chiefly' women. During most of the rains 
and far into the cold weather (Juno- February), fi(‘id workers find 
employment in helping husbandmen to weed, watch, reap, and harvest 
their crops. From February to March they are usually employed in 
bringing headloads of gi*as8 for sale. During the rest of tho year they 
- help bricklayers and carpenters, and repair roads, dig ponds, gin 
oetton, and carry loads. House servants, whether in towns or 
^ arepaidfrom 8s. tol25. (Rs. 4-Rs.G) ainonth. Wages, when 

; tVjOrk is un market days, otherwise 

. a laboiireFs household the wife generally 
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earns enough to provide the family with salt, oil, chillies, and spices, 
perhaps about uue-sixth of the family funds. Children eai*n enough 
to keep tlienisi^lves in clothes, and may be said to contribute nehirly 
one*tweIfth of the family funds. 

The returns of produce pri('es stretch over an unusually long series 
of years. They belong to two main sets, one for the thirty-three 
years ending 1 820, pro})ared for the Ajualner, Erandol, and hJandurbdr 
sub-divisions in 1820 under Captain Briggs^ orders, and the other 
for the forty-six years ending 1878, compiled by the Dhnlia 
mdmlatddr from records and grain-dealers^ accounts. Between the 
two sets of returns there is a break of three years (1821 to 1828). 

The first set of thirty-three years includes three periods, one of 
ten years 1788 to 1707, one of twenty years 1708 to 1817, and one 
of three years 1818 to 1820. The First })enod, from 1788 to 1797, 
was a time of vt.'ry c-heap gi-aiii, with the rii[)('e price of Indian 
millet, yrdr/, ranging fnaii 210 ]K)im(ls in Kraiidol to 280 pounds in 
Auialner, aiul averaging 245 pounds. The second period, from 
1708 to 1817, was, ajiart from tlie groat 1802-8 famine when 
millet rose to about four jiounds th(‘ I'lipee, a lime of dearer grain, 
with millet prices ranging from 120 pounds in Amaluer to 140 in 
IS'andurbar, and averaging 18.3 pounds. In (lie tliree years ending 
1820, produ(.‘(* prices rose most markedly, Indian millet, jiuiri, 
varying From sixty-three ])ouiuls in Anuiliier to ninety -four pounds 
in Erandol and averaging seventy-six pounds. The following 
statement gives the chief available details : 


Khdntlepli Protho'c Prk'i's ( Ponmh the Pupec), . 1788 - 18 ;J 0 » 



The years 1821, 1 822, and ] 828, for which no returns are available, 
are spoken of as a period of rapid spread of tillage and lower prices 
than had been known for thirty years. ^ Then followed one or two 
seasons (1824-1820) of scarcity nearly amounting to famine, with 
Indian millet ruling at from seventy-four to seventy-nine pounds, 
or about as iiigli as in 1817. The fifty-three years since 1826 may 
be divided into five periods. Six years of cheap grain (1827^1832) 
with Indian millet ranging from ninety to 144 pounds and averaging 
about 117; four years of scarcity (1888-1880) with Indian millet 
varying from sixty-two to seventy-three pounds and averagi^ ; 
sixty-six; eighteen years (1887-1854), excluding the scarcity ' 


^ Further details are given below, p. 282. 
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of ISSS-'SO and 1845-40^ of low prices witli Indian millet raijging 
from eighty to 1 68 and averaging about 116 pounds; and thirteen 
years (1855-1867) of high prices^ partly owing to several seasons of 
short crops and partly to tlie American war and the introduction of 
railways and public works, with prices varying from thii‘ty-two to 
eighty-four and averaging fifty-four ])ounds. In the twelve years that 
have since passed (1868-1879), Indian millet prices have varied from 
seventy to 24J‘ and av^oragod about forty-six pounds. The tondmicy 
in these years has been to a fall in prices. But this teiiLlency has 
been more than met by four bad harvests followed by almost famine 
prices, in 1868, 1871, 1876, and 1877. Ihe following statement 
shows the available details of the prices of the chief cereals and 
pulses, and of cotton, between 1824 and 1879 : 
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Captain Briggs^ returns for the first set of t]}irty-three years 
,(l7p8-1820) mclude some interesting particulars of the prices of 
irawls, chickens, and eggs. From those returus it would seem that 
on an average during the first of his three periods (1788-1797), 
fowls sold at Sd. (2 annals) a piece, cliickens at 2|d. (1| annas), and 
at about seven for a penny (8 pws). In the second period 
l7vB-1817) the average price of fowls rose fo about 5Jd. (3^ annas)^ 
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of cMckens to about (2J amias), and of eggs to five for a penny 
(8 pm). The current (1880) prices of these three articles in th@ 
throe siib-cli vis i(uis, Ainalner, Eraudol, and Nandurbar, to which the 
old j’Ofcurns re for, are for a fowl from to L^. (2-8 annas) j for a 
chicton from lhd,io (1-3 annas), and for eggs about three for 
a poutiy (8 

Metals, cotton, clarified bnttcM*, oil, fuel, and spices are sold by 
weight. In the case of gold the following weights are used : 2-1 
one ral ; four rdls, one mdsa ; and tvvcdve masds, one tola. 
Barley grains, jars, formerly in use as weights, are now seldom 
seen. The tola is a little more in weight than the British rupee 
which weighs only eleven nidsdsuml 5i gunjas. The gun], red and 
about tlie size of a small pea, is the si‘ed erf the Abrus precatoriUvS, 
and the rdi, a little larg(‘r, is tlu' seed of the cfilUidr! tree. Tolas 
and nuisds, scpiare or oetagoual in slunH‘, are made of lu’iiss and 
sometimes of Cliiaa potvelainand delf. For wioohing silver the 
British rn])(‘e is always used. As the rupee is not always of uniform 
weight, in wholesale purchases dist'oiml at the rate of eight per 
cent is allowed, 'i’he eheapew nK‘tals, copjx'r, brass, irrm, zinc, and 
lead, and clarified buttcu* ami oil are sold a(H‘(U‘(]ing to the following 
table : thr(H" 2*0 isds.huiU anna pieces, one c////e/o7>’ ; iowY rJiMaiiiks, one 
ji'drs/o r ; two jidrslars^ ime co.7/ // cr, etjual to a pound ; two arJihers 
or one shrr ; five shrrs, one i>dsri ; two pdsris, one dhcoli; 

ioav (IhoiJis, (»ne or maiind ; three /nans, one intlla ; twenty mans, 
one khandi equal to five-sev(‘utlis of a toti. The table observed 
in tlie case of c;>tton is : eighty Udds or 27^^.; pomids, one shv.r ; forty 
shrrs,()no nia)^ : three mans, one ; ten nuuis^ or 822 ’ 5 j- pounds, 
one khan<li. The Bombay khandi of 784 ])ounds is also often used. 
These weights are made <4 iron and stamped. Grain is measured 
by brass and cop].K‘r cylinders ot^cordijig to the following table : four 
chhofdJcs, one pdrsia r ; two pdrslu rs, one achher ; two arhlu rs, one 
sker ; two shrrs, one adhaJl; two adlud!s, one jnigli ; four pdylis, one 
data; twelve dtdds, one map. The nidp varies from <>60 to 704 
potinds, according to the different sorts of grain. 

Brass and co])per [)ots, starving as (juarter, half, and whole eighty- 
rupee skr/'s, are used for measuring milk and small quantities of oil, 

Fuel, when want(*d in large cjiiautities for sjunning and weaving 
mills and other large maiiu factories, is brought by rail and calculated 
in tons ; when bought for daily use, the size of the headloads or 
cartloads determiiics tlie price. Grass is sold by the hundred bundles 
and sometimes by the lieadload. 

In the case of cloth either the foot or the yard measure is used* 
Ready made waistcloths, dhotars, are sold in pairs, and women*® 
robes, lugdds, and pieces of Savda coarse cloth, known as jots, are 
sold singly. In measuring those cloths as well as in measuring 
carpets, jdjamH, and coarse floor cloths, both the length and the 
breadth are taken into consideration. 

Bricks axe sold by the thousand ; rafters and beams of teak and 
other forest timber by the score or hundred ; and large posts and 
pillars singly. Their size and appearance regulate the price, in 
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large purchases timber is valued by its cubic contents. The mean 
breadth and thickness are fuiuid by measuring the breadth and 
thickness of the log at the two ends and in the middle, and dividing 
the whole by three. 

Heaps of gravel, mnrnrn, and road metal, khadi, are measured by 
their cubic contents, the usual unit of measuronient being a bards oi 
100 cubic foot. 

Before the revenue survey, and still in some unsiirveyed Satjnida 
villages, the district land measure Avas: twenty kdihisy one pdnd ; and 
twenty pands, one bigltiK Hio survey ineasureiuents are a chain of 
thirty feet, one ninui ; sixteen ene (junfha, and forty guuilidsy 

one aero. '^I’liirty gunibds a)*e equal to one higlai^ or 1^ higlms are 
equal to an acre of IH [0 square yards.* Partdn iiieaiiing four blgbds 
according to the old, and two Ingbds a<‘cord[ng to the modern 
calculation, is a word often used by Kunbis speaking among 
thcniselvt‘s. '^rwenty parldiis ina-kc (uif. 
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* The based, it said, on tliu Itai.L^th of tlu* hand of res}]^;! Mddhav- 

rAvil. {1774- 171>(j), varies in difieia iii places. 4'hc /.vrMi, live hands long l)y one hand 
broad, said to have heeii carviMl in stone in the Shanvar Vsida at V’ouna was ;»t first 
the accepted measure. After n time tlu; leiigtli of the Teslnvids hand became 
exaggerated, and the hand was taken to mean tlu; length of a man's arm from the 
elhow to the tip of the middh' linger, wil.li an additional span. Ibnce arose some of 
the variations in the size of tlie (/Kjha. In stnne ])luce.s it wasecpial to of an acre, or 
iOO biijhiis Avere equal (o bo‘1 acres. Mr. J. rolleii, C.S. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES'. 

SECTION r. — COMMUNICATIONS. 

The early rock-cut .i^eiuains at A janta, at Patna near Cli^lisgaon^ 
at Chdndor^ and at Nasik, luako it probables that, as far back as the 
second and first centuries before (Jiirist^ trade routes between north 
and south India passed close to those places. In the third century 
after Christ, tlie autlnn* of tlie Periplus (247) nicntions that trade 
crossed Khandcsh from Broach to J 'a i than on the Coda vari, and to 
Tagar ten days further east." The remains at Jihainer near JSizainpur 
make it probable that this trade passed from Broacdi thimigh Surat, 
up the south bank c)f the Tapri by Vb‘.sai*Viidi, and through the 
Kundaibari pass near Nizfnnpur, and th(‘ Kasarbari pass in the 
Satmala hill.s, to Jhiithan. The ]>osition of Tagar is not known. If 
the statement tliat it lay ten days to the east of Paithan is correct, the 
trade probably passed (aistwards through Xhandeiish, leaving the 
district eitlier near Patan or neai' Ajanta. The road though very 
difficult, was passable h.)r wagons. There were also from very early 
times more direct ront(*s lu the sea coast l;)y NAsik through the Sir, 
Thai, and Pipri Bhor ).)as.ses to the ancient sea ports of Supara, 
Bhiwndi, Kalyau, and Cliaul.'^ 

Tlie rich cave and temple remains at Ajanta, Patna., and Ch^ndor 
seem to show that till the Musalman conquest (1300), the passes in 
the Satmala hills continued the highways of an important traJBc. 
Under the early Mu sal mans tin? route by the Barv^n or Sukaldevi 
pass from Malwa to Khandcsh ruse to impurtanco. In 1300 Malik 
Kafur, at the south (ui trance of this pass, established the city of 
SultAnpur, and during the rest of the fourteenth century, this rout^ 
by Sultanpur, Nandurlair, Yisarvadi, and Songir, would seem to . 
have been one of the regular lines of communication with upper 
India and Gujarat.^ Probably there was also during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the time of the greatest splendour of the 
Musahndn dynasty of Ahmedabad, a line of traffic to north Gnjarfit 
and the coast along the north bank of the T^pti, and from Mdiwa 
through Kukarmunda over the Buvdka orCh^ndseli passes toRdjpipla*® 
Two other lines must have been of special importance when Asirgad 
was the capital of Khdndesh.^ Of these one runs noi*th and south. 


* Most of this chapter is compiled from materials supplied by Mr. J. PoUeu, C^S* 

* McCrindle’s Penplus, 125-126. 

* Some notices of the early history of NAsik are given below, p. 238*240. 

* Lee’s Ibn Batuta (1341). ® Captain Clunes’ Itineraiy, 89. 

* Details of Asirgad arc given l)elow under ‘Places of Interest.' Besides its legendary 
importance, Asir^d was the chief place in Kh^ndesh before the Musalman cpnqn^t, 
and afterwards under the Faruki kings before fiurh&npur was established (1400), 
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from north and central India through the Simrol pass by Asirgad 
to Ajania and the south; the other runs west to the coast, the route 
known as the Asirgad road, through Burh^npur, Savda, Jalgaon, 
Piildhi, and Borkhaud, to Nasik and the Thai pass. 

During the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 

centuries, when Burluinpur was at the height of its power and 

Surat was the chief port of western India, the bulk of the great 
traffic between the inland countries and tlie coast passed through 
Khandesh. The Eiiro];)ean t ravel k^rs of the seventeenth (icntury 
describe the main route as passing from Surat east through 
Navapur, Nandnrbar, Dondaicha, Sindkheda, l^halner, Cliopda, 
Silngvi, and Nhdvi, to BurlulnpurJ A scjcond very im]Jortant 
route lay froin Surat to Nava pur, and then struck south through 
Pimpaliier, Nimpiu*, and IIjo Palau ]kiss, to Golkouda.^ 

During the ea.rly years of this century, IMaratha uiisnilc almost 

destroyed the trade of Khandesl!. At ihv begiuuiug of Britisli rule 

there were no made I'oads. ^ Tiie n-ac-ks were ill-appoiiited and 
deti,ci(3ut in everything but discomfort and dangm*. Pew and far 
between were tlje misi'raljle liauileis, and tJie ]ii(»nn1ain passes were 
as rugged and impracticable as their hcn-ce {)ossess<>rs.’^ In 182() 
the chief rcuites were from Dluilia as a centre, 155 milc^s north by 
Songir and Thalner, tliiv)ngh the Sindva pass to Maudleshvar and 
Mhow ; nortli-east by Amalin*]', Cliopdji, and the .Dhanlibari pass, 
seventy-three miles to Dliulkot; east by Parola, Fii’andol, atjd Savda, 
103 miles to Burhanpur; south-east 1)Y Bhadgaon and l^achora, 
eighty-four mikvs to Ajanta ; south by Meliunlaira and the Gavtala 
paSF to Aurangabad ; south-west by Malegaon, (Jliandc^r, Nasik, ami 
the Thai ])ass, 170 milc's to Blnwmii, a rcaite ])as'^al)le for every sort 
of laden cattle ; and Avest by Fimpaluer and Na,va})nr to Surat. For 
many yc^ars the only ouo of tlu‘so tracks on , Avhich money and 
labour Avero spent was tli(3 great Mom bay and Agra t runk J'oad by 
the Tlial pass, Nblsik, Maiegajm, Dhuiia., Songir, Nardana, Dabhasi, 
Dahivad, and the Pahisner or Sindva ]»ass. The road enters 
Khandc'sh near the DIjulia villagx? of elliodga, and running north 
passes through Virdel crossing the Tapti at Siivakbi where tiun‘o 
IS a ferry. It then runs due noi-th thrcaigli Sliirpur until if; rcaiches 
the Khandesh boundary in tiu' centre of the Sa1[)udns near the fort 
of Borghar. The Ta])ti is the only nnbridged riAaa*, and c‘xcept 
between the Tapti and thePalasner or Sindva pass Avheri'it is gravelled, 
he road is metalled throughout. In 1 853*54, some ])rogress 
vasmade in improving tlie (U’oss roads of llie district. A])out one 
lundred miles of fair weather roads were made at a cost of F98S 
B/S. 9880).^ But until 1803 the main Agra highway used mo^st of the 
unds set apart for road-making in Kluhulesh. Since the levy of a 
pecial cess for local works, road-bnildiug has made rapid progress. 
it Songir, on the Agra road al)oiit twelve miles north of Dhuiia, a 
inch used line, made partly from ImyK'rial and partly from local 
Linds, pa.sses north-west through Dangurua, Chimtana., Methi, and 
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* 8irT. Roe {ll>15)in Kerr’s Voya^^s, IX. 25f» ; Tavernier (IGGO) in Harris’ Voyages, 

B62, ^Tavernier in Harris’ Voyages, 11. 359. 

* Graham’s Bhil Tn\>es, 1. ^ Bom. llev. Kec. XXV 1. of 1858, part X. 3012-13. 
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Vikran, twenty-four miles, to Doiidaicha. Blast from DhuHa, for 
forty-six miles through Parola and Erandol, runs a gravelled and 
unbridged local fund road to Mhasjivad railway station. ,From thia 
line a gravelled and unbridged branch runs twenty-two miles south 
to Kajgaon railway station, and a second branch passes six miles 
north-west from l^randol to Dharangaon. South from Dhulia a 
road, gravelled, drained, and bridged except over the Girna, runs 
thirty-four miles to Clialisgaon station, and from Chalisgaon is 
continued seven miles soufli, through the Outmin or Bifnjangaon 
pass, to tlie burdi'r of tlie Nizdm’s (erritory. From Dhulia, west 
toward.s Pimpahier, a road has ])een finished thirty-twc.) miles to Sakri. 
B^roin Sdkri a line i.s cl(‘ai*ed, and the ])art over (he Kundaibari pass 
bridged and metalled, tliirly-cuglit miles north-west to Navnipur on 
the way to Surat. In the ('ast two lines centre at Jalgaon, one 
fourteen miles from Neri in the south, gravelled and bridged, the 
otlier from Dharangaon twenty mil(‘s to 'the tvest, of which the first 
tliree miles to the Girna have alum' been finished. In the south 
from Pach(.»ra stati(»u a g’ravt'lled and drained road runs eight miles 
west to liliadgaon. »Sinc(' the opening of the railway (i.8Go), the 
old Asirgad road, running east from Jliodga. on the I'fom bay- Agra 
road to Jhirhanpur, has been d(*.<err(.Ml ami left to fall into decay. 
Besidc's those and the sliort grav(‘l!erl roads that run between the 
tow'us ami stations (*f IMtilieji, iSavda, and Ifavcu’ oudhe Jabalpur, 
and Varanga/m and Bodvad on the? Nagpur line, are many much 
used fair weatlier cart tracks.” 

Of iiin(, ‘tv-four passes through tlie hilly country to the “west, 
nortli and sontli of Kliaiulesh, tiflv‘(‘n are in the Saliy/ulris, fifty- 
four in the fsatjmdas, and twenty- live in the Saimala.s. Of the 
fifteen Saliyadri pas.ses, seven are in the range st‘parating the 
Pjmpalner sub-division from the Dangs and the Nasik district, and 
nine are in the spurs l.liat. intcM’seet tlje Binipalnor sub-division. Those 
loading into the Djuigs ar<^ HoiMirAcnAin, near Ibiypur, passable for 
half-laden cattle, and OHAXJMAraiAtM, near Uml>arpata, barely 
passaiilo for carts, 'riiose leading into the Nasik district are, the 
Selbarjohat, on the main line between Surat and Nasik, bridged 
and in good order; PisomaAiuoiiAT, passable for carts but with 
little tratfic ; JI UDALVADKOfAT, a track for foot passengers; Mordara, 
on the old road from Surat to JMalegaon, a fair pass ; and RAhcdvadi, 
passable for carts but in very bad order. Those in Pimpalner 
are GnouKOUAT near GhanpalJa and one between Seri and Amli, 
passable for foot ])a.ssenger.s and unJaden animals ; KundaibAkighAt, 
about fifteen miles west of Nizam])ur, on the main road between 
Dhulia and Surat, described in 182(3 as full of forest but passable 
to carriages,^ now bridged and metalled and with considerable 
trafiic; ChulkhAchAbAri and ^JhiANEPADA on the road between 
Nandurbdr and Nizitmpur, with fair traffic ; Mug or I^AmbobAbAei, on 
the road bctw'een Brahma nvel and Dahivol, barely passable for carts ; 
GhatbAri on the road between Ashtana and Nizdmpur, through 


' Contributed by Major A. T. Mander, R.E., Executive Engineer KhAndeah, 
a Captain Chines’ Itinerary, 87, 85. 
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Ehoma^ in good order and with considerable traffic; YesabbAri, 
on the road from SAkri to NizAmpnr, with little traffic ; and 
KalakbhibbAri, on the road between SevAli and NizAmpur, 
through BhAmer, in good repair and with considerable traffic. 

The SAtpnda passes, beginning from the west, are AmlibAbi, 
leading from Amli towards Dhadgaon and the KAthi state, passable for 
laden bullocks, elephants, and camels; SAvarbAbi and SiNOPURBABr, 
from Sfivargaon and Singpur below the hills to the K Athi state, passable 
for unladen animals only ; VAlheribAri, DnEKATiBARf, AmonibAei, 
and AsambAohAt, all leading to Dhadgaon in the north aiid Taloda 
in the south, mssable only for unladen animals and foot passengers 
carrying headloads; ChAndsblighat, about thirteen miles north- 
west of Taloda, also on the road to Dhadgaon and thence to the 
Narbada, in 1826 choked with forest, now passable for moderately 
laden do^eys and bullocks, and with some traffic ; BuvAka or Dodha- 
buvAgiiAt, Namtea, and KardibIei, on tbe road from Dhadgaon to 
Surat, barely passable by foot passengers carrying headloads ; Nave- 
oAvanAT, on the road from Akrani to SliahAda, passable for lightly 
laden camels and elephants ; and Turanmaloiiat, on the road from 
TuranmAl to ShAhAda, passable for foot passengers with headloads 
and lightly laden bullocks and donkeys. In Shirpur the only passes 
are VadAli, a cart road from Lasur to VadAli ; and MAlApue, a cart 
road from G-anpur to MAlapur; Baev An or Sukaldevi, north of 
SultAnpur, in the BarvAni state, the usual road from In dor to Surat, 
passable but hard for cattle ; Palasnkr or Sindva, on the Bombay- 
Agra road, about thirty miles oast of BarvAu or Sukaldevi, with three 
lines, two of them passable for carts.^ In Chopda, besides six footpaths 
used more or less by the people in the plains and the Bhils of Adavad 
and other places in bringing down head or bullock loads of grass, 
fuel, and bamboos, there are the following passes used by carts : 
KAkbtAghAt, leading from Vardi to (landya Devara and to Bormali, 
passable for carts, with traffic in wood and bamboos ; Chachkapati, 
between Kurund and Kargund, passable for laden cattle; DiiAunTBAEi, 
twenty miles north-east of Chopda, between MAlapur and Chirmira 
and leading also to Kharjon in His Highness HolkaPs territory, 
passable for laden bullocks and carts, with a Vanjari tmffio in 
wood and bamboos ; Sirya Barda, on the road from Varad to 
VaiiApar, formerly passable for cattle, lately taken up avS a famine 
Wori: and made into ,a cart road ; VaijApue, a cart road from 
Adj^on to Vaijapur, with no special traffic; and Dmaethi, a cart 
K>ad from MAmalda to Umarthi and on into His Highness Holkar’s 
territory. In SAvda, besides twenty mountain footpaths, 
VAbBEBiBAEi, MArulbIri, SAvkhbdAbAei, NAygAvbAri, AdgaybAri, 
ItvbbAbi, VisAvAbAri, SatibAri, DnAVUGARBARi, PAl, MArulbAei, 
UltEIA, HiNGONBBAeI, MohAdI, LoNAb, AmBAPAnF, DHIMGHATf, PAlon, 
0TOaiOHiTi, and Virode, used generally by Bhils in bringing head 
or bullock loads of wood and bamboos, the following are the chief 
posses : HtHUALBAEi, from PAl, with a considerable traffic in wood 
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brought by Vauj^ris from His Highness Holtar’s territory j 
BhilIinbAei, froiTi Abhodas to Pfil, a cart road with no traffic | 
Mangrul, a cart road from Manginil to Boris in the Central Provinces, 
with no special traffic ; PAl, a cart road from Eaver to Pal with traffic 
in fuel and bamboos, and from Silvda to Pal with no special traffic, 
and GanGxVpur, a cart road from Padala to Ncmdd. 

The Sdtmala passes are Ijeginning from the east, Ajakta, above 
Fardepnr, about iliirty miles south-east of Pechora, easily passable 
by carts HaldtAghAt, and Janjaltaguat, passable for laden cattle ; 
MurdesuvaughAt, a footpath; JooesarioiiAt, NAnubAghAt, and 
S henurAohat, all passablef or laden cattle; SiwigiiAt and AntcrghAt, 
footpaths; KaladAt, also a footpath, from Ibiirasvildi to SAvargaon 
where a fair is held in the month of Chaitra (March^April), in honour 
of the god Kiiso])a wlu» has a temple there ; Asaoghat, a footpath 
from vSjfygaon to Mehnn ; Mtiatsoiiat from Sdygaon to Mehnn, 
passable for laden cattle, mimli used by people going to the Stlvar- 
gaou fair; Gavtalagiiat or .Ajviba, bt‘twoon Chfilisgaon and Kannad, 
the old trade line* on which, at the hill foot, the ruined city of Pdtna 
stands. It was once used by carts, and though now out of repair, 
loaded carts witli locked wheels can be taken down with difficulty. 
It was originally made by Auvangzeh and x^epaired by Lieutenant 
Outram when he settled the Bhils at Kannad; KANHORAonASONDA, 
from Loiija and Saygaoii to Kannad; NimguAt, from Pdtharje to 
Sathkund,’ pas.sal)le for laden bullocks. Outram or EanjanoAvghAt, 
ten miles south of Cluilisgaon, was in 1870 provided with a complete 
cart road ; it has much traffic- ingrain, pulse, oilseed, fruit, and cloth, 
JuNONYAciiAarTATjfroTnShivilpiirto Jiinoiia, passaVde for laden cattle, 
was much used before the Outram ]>ass was made. Beyond, in the 
extreme south-west are a group of small passes, Karghat, from 
Patna to Amba ; GH.iyuuAT, fi’om Ahankari to Ambala; GanesohIt, 
from Patna to Kalanki; and CniUfAKGii AT, GadhadgtjAt, Sheksonda, 
and Murumg/iat, from Kharadi to Lrxlhra ; and HanvatgiiAt, from 
PimpaJg‘aou to Lodhra, These are all footpaths passable for unladen 
cattle only. 

Under the British, besides by roads, the district communications 
have been improved by the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Kailway. The portion of the line, about 142 miles, within 
Khandesh limits was begun in 1 852, and opened for traffic between 
1801 and 1865. It enters Klmndesh at its south-west corner, a few 
miles noi’th of the town of Ndydongri in Ndsik, and runs north-east, 
keeping near the course of the Girna as far as Jalgaon. In a length 
of eighty- two miles between the western boundary of the district 
and Bhusu val, where the line divides into the Jabalpur and Nfigpur 
branches, there are nine stations, Ch6,lisgaon, Kajgaon, Gdlna^ 
Piiohora,Maheji,Mhasc4vad,ShirHoli,Jalgaon, and Bhami (Nasirabafl). 
From Bhustival, on the Jabalpur line, a distance of thirty miles, are 
five stations, Dujkhoda, Sdvda, Nimbora, Rdver and KhdnApur, and 


^ In 1826, it was a good gun road and the only route for carts. Captain : 

Itinerary, 162. 
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on the Ndgpur line, a distance of twenty-eight miles/ are two 
stations, Varangaon and NAdgaon. Except the bridges across tho 
Vdghur near Nasirabad and across tho Tapti near Diijkheda, tho 
line was simple and easily made. Besides the ordinary buildings 
at the different stations, costing from £300 to £1500 (Rs. 3000- 
Es. 15,000), with a station master’s house and booking office, and 
at Pdchora, Jalgaon, and Nadgaon, small waiting rooms, there has 
been built at the Bhusaval junction a handsome station at a cost 
of £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000), with large bath and rcfreshmout rooms, 
a large workshop, dwellings for European employees, public 
gardens, handsome reading rooms, and a gymkhana. 

The chief road bridges in Kliaudesh are, on tho Bombay-Agra 
road, across the Panjhra at Dhulia, a stone bridge wdtli tw(uity-umo 
openings, fifteen of thirty feet and fenrlecm of eight feet span, and 
across the Bori on the Dlmlia-Cbalisgaon road, a steiie lu'idge of 
fifteen openings, nine of forty-iiv^e feet and six of twenty feet span. 
A flying bridge at Meliunbara on the same road was cai*ried away 
in the 1872 flood, and a new one is now (leing std up. The chief 
railway bridges are live in innnbtn*. Throe of tfieni with thirty feet 
openings on the Tetnr, tho Bola, and the Korunda., all ti'ilnitaries of 
the Girna, were works of no H])ecial diflieulty. The bridge near 
Nasirabad across the Vaghnr, which is hen^oOOyaj^ds wide, consisted 
at first of ten openings spaimorl by iiN.)n girders on W arren’s principle.. 
Five of these openings were afterwards removed and filled in. 
Soon after leaving the junction station at Bhusaval the line crosses 
the lYipti. Tho river is 590 yards Avido and suliject* to sudden and 
severe floods rising at tim(;s to a lunglit of seveudy -eight feet. It 
was at first spanned by a bridge 875 yards long, consisting of five 
openings of 138 feet and fourteen of sixty foot covered iron girders, 
and twenty arches of forty feet each. The beds of the Vagliur and 
the Tapti, as well as of the smalJej* rivci's, are «.)f solid rock, and foj* 
the bridges good foimdations were obtained Avith ease. But the 
masonry was in many cases uiisutisfactory, and as some of the bridges 
have shown signs of failure, it has been found necessary to build them 
on a new design with piers of ii'on cylinders fiilojl with concrete. 
The Tdpti bridge was in 1872 replaced by a new bridge on this 
principle, about 852 yards long and consisting of twcuty-eight spans 
of sixty-six feet and five of 150 feet gii-dcrs. 

The only public feriy in tho district is across tlio Girna at 
Mehunbdra, After the loss of the flying bridge in 1872, a double 
ferryboat twenty foot by fifteen, drawing about three feet and able 
to hold fifty passengers was, in 1874, built out of local funds at a 
cost of £300 (Es. 3000 ) ,3 

Besides this public ferry, forty-eight private boats ply at different 
places on the Tapti, some working throughout the year whore the 
river is never fordable, and some during the rainy season only. Tho 
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. * This branch haa been of special importance as it connects Bombay Avith one of 
the largest anti best cotton-growing districts. 

*Tln» boat has for sometime been out of repair, and the ferry contract is now 
( 1680 ) held by the mail contractor. 
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depth of water in these places varies from five to thirty feet. (M 
forty-ei^t T^pti boats one is in Amalner, seven are in 
four in Chopda, two in Erandol, one in Nandurb^r, two in J 

nine in Savda, seven in Sh4Mda, nine in Shirpur, three in ^ 

and one in Virdel. The boats are generally built of teak at 
Prakdsha, S4rangkheda, and other Khdndesh villages, and some- 
times brought from Burhanpur or Bombay. They vary in size, from 
eighteen feet long by eight broad and three deep, to forty-seven feet 
long by eleven broad and throe deep. They can cany from fifteen 
to 100 passengers and some of them from four to fifty aninmls* 
Their charges are, for a passenger, from |'i. to fd. (i-J anna), fdr 
animals from |(i. to 3d. (J-2 annas), and for carts from 8d* to 6d* 
(2-4 amias). The whole yearly number of passengers varies from 
100 to 7000 and of animals from 300 to 1600. The boats cost from 
£15 to £830 (Es. 150-Rs. 3300), and last for nearly twenty years. 
The crew, who are also the owners of the boats, are generally 
Kolis and Bhois, and some arc Bhils, Mhars, Rajputs, and Pardeshis. 
When not employed on the boats they work in the fields or do 
some other unskilled labour. They row the boats with paddles, 
generally, in times of florid, starting a mile or two higher up the 
stream than the jiiace they make for. Other rivers are crossed either 
by swimming with gourds tied under the chest, or on a gonrd-huoyod 
cot launched some distance up the stream and guidedncross by two 
or three Bhois or Kolis swimming on either side. The usual charge 
is from |d. to |d. (i-J anria). 

Besides twelve travellers' bungalows at Arvi, Bodvad, Chilisgaon, 
Chikalval, Dhulia, Jalgaon, Khed, Nardana, Pechora, Palasner, 
Shirpur, Songir, and Viuchur; nine district ofiicers^ bungalows 
at Betavad, Bhusaval, Dharangaon, Dhulia, Jalgaon, Nandurbir, 
Nardana, Rangaon, and Saundana ; and seven public works 
inspectors^ bungalows at Chimtana, Dondaicha, Khed, Kundaibari, 
Mehunbara, Sakri, and Vinchur, there are ninety-five rest-houses, 
dharmashdlds. Of those one is in the*Ainalner sub-division, seven 
are in Bhusaval, four in Chffisgaon, two in Chopda, ten in j)hulih> 
four in Eraudol, six in Jamnor, nine in Nandurbar, four in Nasirabad, 
nine in Pachora, five in Pimpalner, eleven in Savda, eight in Sh4h4(ift, 
five in Shirpur, two in Taloda, and seven in Virdel. Of the twelve 
travellers’ bungalows two are in the Bhusaval sub-division, five in 
Dhulia, two in Shirpur, and one each in Chalisgaon, Pechora, and 
Virdel. 

The district of KhAndesh, forming part of the Khindeah postal 
division, contains fifty-three post offices. Of these that at pliulia> 
the chief disbursing office, is in charge of a postmaster drawing a 
yearly salary rising from £120 to £168 (Es, 1200-Ks. 1680) ; font 
bead offices at Bhusaval, Jalgaon, Pechora, and Sindkbeda, are ia 
charge of deputy postmasters drawing from £48 to £60 (Es. 480- < 
Rs. 600) a yoar ; twenty sub-offices at Amalner, Bhadgaon, Bodvad, 
Chdlisgaon, Chopda, Dharangaon, Edlabad, Erandol, J^maiier, M4be|4 
Nandurbfir, Nasirabad, Parola, Pimpalner, Savda, Shdhfida, Sbirpiit^ m 
S ongir, Varangaon, and Yaval, are in charge of sub-depuiy 
masters drawing from £18 to £48 (Rs. 180 - Rs. 480) a year j el#eii i 
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branch offices at Betfivad, Paizpur, Mhasiiyad^ Ner, Neri, Nimbora, 
NxsAmpur, Patonda, Banal a, K^ver, and Taloda, are in charge of 
branch postmasters drawing from £12 to £14 Ss, (Rs.120-Es.144) 
a year ; and seventeen branch offices at Addvad, Asoda, BahMurpur, 
Pondaicha^ Kajgaon, Kanalda, Nagardevla, N^ndra^ Paldhi, 
Pimprdla, Prakasha, Shendnrni, Sirud, Sukri, Thalner, Utran, and 
Virdel^ are in charge of village schoolinasters, drawing besides their 
schoolmasters* salaries, from £3 126*. to £9 12s. (Rs. 30 -Es. 96) a year 
from the postal department. The post office at Pimpalner is, from 
October to February, removed to Malpur then the mamlatdarts head- 
quarters, The Mdhoji post office is open from December to February 
while the fair lasts. The branch office at Kan4d, in the Nizamis 
dominions, twenty miles south-east of Chalisgaon, is managed as part 
of the Khdndesh postal division. 

These offices are supervised by an inspector with a yearly salary 
of £240 (Rs. 2400), helped by a sub-inspector with a yearly salary 
of £90 (Rs. 900), At some of the chief stations papers and letters 
are delivered by thirty-two postmen with yearly salaries varying 
from £9 128, to£12 (R8.90-Rs.120). In some places postal runners 
do the work, receiving, in addition to their salaries, from £1 4/#. to 
£2 &. (Rs. 12-Rs.24) a year. Village postmen, ninety in number, 
receive from £8 8^. to £12 (Rs.8^1-Rs. 120) a year. A pony -cart 
post, managed by contractors, runs daily both ways from Dhulia 
and Chdlisgaon. The mails, carried along the north-east section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, are sorted by travelling 
post office, sorters who have the use of a separate carriage. Tho 
parcel sorting-office at the Bhusdval railway station, in charge 
of an officer drawing £120 (Rs, 1200) a year, is supervised by the 
superintendent of travelling post offices, Bombay division. 

Besides the railway telegraph offices at tho different railway 
stations, there are at present (1880) two Government kdegraph offices, 
one at Bhnsdval and the other at Dhulia. The total number of 
messages in 1879-80 was 2030 at Bhus^val, 148 of them Govern- 
ment and 1888 private, and 944 at Dhulia, 410 of them Government 
and 534 private. The corresponding figures for 1870-71 and 
1876^76 were 278 and 734 for Bhusaval and 498 and 458 for Dhulia. 

SECTION 11. -TRADE. 

The earliest Khdndesh trade, of which details remain, is, in tho 
third century after Christ (247), the traffic between Broach and the 
southern marts of Paithan and Tagar. The chief imports were wine, 
bra45B, copper, tin, and lead, coral and chrysolite, cloth, storax, 
white glass, gold and silver coins, and perfumes. The exports were, 
from Jraithan a great quantity of onyx stones, and from Tagar 
ordinary cottons in abundance, many sorts of muslins, mallow coloured 
cottons, and other articles of local production.^ Under the Faruki 


^ MoCxiiuil^'^ Peiipli^ 125, 126. The gold and silver coins were imported, not 
nm ft want of the preoious metals . but rather as works of art. The writer states 
they yielded a profit when exchanged for the local money. Ditto, 123. 
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kings^ in tlie fifteenth and sixteenth conturios, besidea jWW ^hioh 
in many places yielded three crops a year^ Khandesh grew remarkably 
fine vegetables, excellent rice, plenty of flowers and fruits, ana 
abundance of betel leaf.' In the seventeenth c-entuiy there was a 
great export of scented rice and cotton cloth from Navdpur in the 
west, a large pack bullock trade in gi*ain, and a very great production 
of tobacco, indigo, and opium.^ The great trade centre was Burhanpur, 
in a part of the country with as much cotton as any in India, where 
were made prodigious quantities of very clear and white calicuts, 
some painted with flowers and others with flowers and a tissue of gold 
and silver, and other cotton cloth. These were sent in vast quantities 
to Persia, Turkey, Muscovy, Poland, Arabia, Grand Cairo, and other 
places.^ 

At the beginning of British rule the yearly imports from Sur^ 
andDaman, brought on pack bullocks, were estimated at .about £10,000 
(Rs. 4,00,000). Of this, salt represented £2500, metal £242*5, spices 
£2000, dates and dried nuts £1420, alum £1200, sugar £1500, piece- 
goods £3000, aTid drugs £2000. The local exports, including cotton 
yarn, coarse elotli, blankets, gunny bags, paper, hemp, twine, oil, 
tobacco, dyes, honey, wax, hides, jukI sheep sent cliicfly to Berar and 
Malwa, were valued at about £12,000.'^ About 1824 an important 
change took place in Khandesh trade. The export of Berar cotton, 
eastwards through Mirza})ur, to supply the great demand of the 
Bengal cotton weavers, ceased from the competition of English 
goods.® About the same time, the cstablisliment of order in Kh^^ndosh 
and the improvement of the route by the Thai pass to Bhiwudi,® led 
Bombay merchants to bring cotton from Berar straight to the sea. 
In 183G, as much as 31,000,000 pounds went through Khandesh from 
Berar to Bombay, and in the ninc3 years following, the average 
quantity was 34,750,000 poimds. This cotton was carried chiefly 
by pack bullocks. It was estimated that not fewer than 180,000 
bullocks were employed, and in yo.ars of scarcity tlie want of carriage 
was often a great difliculty.^ At- tliis time the price received by the 
grower was about a penny the pouiid.^ The exporters were either 
rich local traders, or Bombay native firms, whose agents sent out 
clerks to make advances to landholders and village headmen, or to 


^ Gladwin’s Ain-i Akbari, II. 52. 

* Sir T. lioe (1615) in one day met at least 10, (XK) bullocks carrying grain. Kerr*« 
Voyages, IX. 256. Tavernier (16(50) (Harris’ Voyages, II, 373) notices indigo of tho 
worst kind, opium, .aud immense (luantities of tobacco. 

*Taveniior (1660) in Hams’ Voyages, II. 352. Abul Fazl (1600) notices that 
Khr^ndesh was famous for a 6ne stuff called ahmteh, and that at Bharangaon iirisai 
and birun were made. Gladwin’s Ain-i*Akl)an, II. 52. 

* There was also at times a coiisi<lerable export of cotton by the Kundaibiirt 
pass to Surat sent on from Surat by sea to Broach. Malcolm’s Ooveminent of India, 
107; Fenwick (1840), Bombay Agri-Horticultural Society Reports | Chapman*a 
Commerce, 51. 

® The export of calicoes from Bengal fell from £1,659,994 in 1816 to £285,121 in 
1826. Chapman’s Commerce, 74. 

® The Thai j^ass was (1826) easy for carts ; the Pioneers were at work making the 
road to Bhiwndi. Captain Clunes’ Itinerary, 145. Improvements went on in the pass 
from 1836 to 1844. Chapman’s Commeice, 267. ^ Chapman’s Commerce, 78, 

® In 1837, 1*177 pence was thought a good price (Chapman’s CVmineree, 83) s in 
1847 the i^ricc was 184 (Ditto, 58). 
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buy from local dealers,^ In 1841^ the Bombay cotton trade suffered 
great losses, and for some years remained depressed, the exports 
from Bombay falling from 104,795,091 pounds in 1841 to 47,105,311 
in 1846.® Though in 1848 prices had somewhat risen, the cotton 
trade was in a very bad state. The growers were hopelessly indebted 
and cared little for the state of their crop.^ As early as 1820 the 
Thai route was passable by carts, and in 1 844, after the improvements 
to the road were finished, carts began to take the place of jmek 
bullocks. In 1852, .so many Khaudesh carts wore employed that 
their earnings had an important elTect on the condition of the people. 
As soon as the harvest was housed, many landholders either started 
with their carts for Khrtmgaon in Berar, or loijkod for a faro at home. 
From Beriir or KhAndesh they started tor Blmvndi and seldom 
returned empty. The trip took about six weeks and they netted 
from £2 to £2 10/?. (Rs. 20-Rs. 25). If fortunate they made two 
trips in the season.^ 

Since 1852, by the opening of the railway, th('. trade of Khandesh 
has greatly changed and developed. Bet ween 1868 and 1878, the 
figures show an increase in passoiigcjrs finjiu 475,4()(> to 727,505, and 
in goods from 43,121 to 114,540 tons. Tho child passongor stations 
are Bhusaval with an inci‘o«ase fi*om 200,872 in 1868 to 369,775 in 
1878, and Jalgaou with an iina-case from 59,073 to 74,206. Jalgaon 
is the chief goods station and shows a rise from 15,310 tons in 1808 
to 47,003 tons in 1878. The following statement shows for each 
station the changes in the ti'aftic during the ten years ending 1878 ; 

Khdiideah PaMinyer and Goodi^t Trajfii\ ISOSy JS7d, and 1S78, 



Miles 

1808. 


1878. 

Station. 

from 

Bombay. 

l*a«son- 

Goodg, 

PasRt‘iJ- 

i,a‘r8. 

Goods. 

Passcii- 

fter.s. 

Goods. 

ChAlisgoon 


29,425 

XvUl.S. 

2705 

20,241 

Tons. 

0370 

42,126 

Tons, 

12,164 

Kajt^aon ... ... 


10,yH5 

4(>50 

13;f.59 

3002 

20,263 

8947 

GrUim 

224 







P&chorji 


•20,444 

3203 

16,717 

4 190 

32,026 

I2,;ir>2 

Mfthcji' 

210 

20, 48.5 

3045 

11.747 

1115 

24, .5.50 

8775 

Mltas^vod 

2-lTj 

25,105 

2329 

22,368 

1400 

32,573 

4653 

Shirsoli 

25n 




108 

4240 

507 

.Talfi:a(>rj 

2f?0i 

268 

.59,07.8 

15,310 

49,.540 

21,079 

74,296 

47,00.3 

BhAdli (Nastralmcl) 



1.3,6.04 

1197 

17,392 

6003 

nhusAvalJuiiction 

27rd 

200,872 

4056 

310,570 

3522 

369,775 

1955 

Jabalpur Line. 








Dnjkhoda 

2781 

... 

... 

1 2l.*746 

... 

1 ... 

... 

S&vda 

28, -12 



2100 

84,355 

4604 

mmbora 

2(U 

28,440 

3012 

9934 

9C0 

10, .372 

1339 

XUSiVcr 

2y7;l 

... 

10,818 

1002 

25,373 

8616 

KhAnApur 

204 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Nigpur Line. 








Varantraon ... 

2SSi 

204i 

80,02.5 

10.51 

28,728 

609 

18,837 

5988 

Kfidgaou 

23,903 

2818 

20,852 

1838 

81,778 

1675 


... - 

475,400 

43,121 

568.479 

48,006 

727,505 

U4,54o"^ 
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^ Mr. Fenwick, Bombay Agri^Iorticultural Society, 16th December 1836. 

® Chapman’s Commerce, 82. Chapman’s CJoiumerce, 91. 

♦ Captain G. Wingate, 97 of 29th March 1852, Bom. Gov, Sel. 1. 1. These long 
journeys were not a pure gain to the husbandmen. The work was veiy trying, and 
especially below the toy4dri hills many cattle died or were uijured for life. Bom. 
Sel. XCIIL 29. 
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. goods retards fqr 1873 and 1878 tlio chief ohan^ef 

are, under exports, an increase in cotton seed nothing to^ 1041 
tons, in firewood from fourteen to 9026 tons, in grain from 3®S& to 
83,992 tons, in hides and horns from thirty-fivd to 281 tons, in 
linseed from 4208 to 5825 tons, in timber from ten to 112 tons, in 
country piece-goods from eight to fifty-three tons, in country twist 
from ten to 117 tons, and in tobacco from two to thir^-six tons. 
There is a fall in cotton from 16,390 to 15,401 tons. Under imports 
there is a rise in cotton from 407 to 2525, in firewood from nonting 
to 8645, in grain from 7748 to 18,454, in metal from 869 to 167^, 
in moha from nothing to 536, in oil from twenty-one to24$, iii , . 
European piece-goods from 253 to 361, in country piece-goods froiU 
sixty -four to 233, in sugar from 550 to 2300, and in tobacco froitt 
three to 287 tons. There is a decrease in timber from 536 ^ i 
and in European twist from 275 to 228 tons. The details 
in the following statement: ;v 

Khd7idesfi Ooods. 1S7$ and 287$, ki 




Akticlss. 

1873. 

1878. ■ ] 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward, 

Inward. 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cotton 



16,390 

407 

16,401 

2525 

Cotton 8eod 





1941 

... 

Fruit and Vegetables 


... 

19 

*678 

69 

746 

Firewood 


... 

14 


9026 

8645 

Grain 



8280 

7748 

38,092 

18,454 

Hides and Horns ... 


... 

88 

9 

281 

48 

Litiseed 

M. 

... 

4208 

240 

6825 

174 

Metal 


... 

187 

869 

141 

, 1577 

Moha 


... 


... 

n 

588 

Gil 


... 

fit 

21 

10 

£43 

Pleee goods, Enropeao 


... 

... 

253 


961 

Piece-goods, country 


... 

8 

64 

58 

233 

Salt 


... 

n 

8714 

39 

8860 

Sugar and Molasses 


... 

56 

550 

93 

2800 

Sundries 


... 

2145 

6187 

4446 

7806 

Timber 


... 

10 

680 

112 

1 248 

Twist, Europe 


... 


276 

*il7 

228 

Twist, country 

... 

... 

"lO 

184 

m 

Tobaoco 


... 

2 

8 

86 

287 

Wool 


... 

24 


7 


Total 


26,862 

21,744 

71,650 

43,990 


Except the produce that finds its way to Manmfid and other 
stations outside of Khandesh limits, these railway returns represent 
the bulk of the trade of central and southern Khandesh. In the 
north and west, where the influence of the railway is little felt, theta 
is said still to be a considerable trade with Gujardt, cldefly in cloth^ 
grain, dyes, and oil,^ 

Besides increasing traffic, the railway Has cheapened cart ratea 
from U, 6d. to la, (12-8 annas) a day or to l\d, (1|-1 
a mile, set free a number of bullocks and a large body of carriera 
for the work of tillage, the great want in KMndesh, and quickened 


^This trade was in 1876 estimated at £40,000 (Be. 4,00,000). It Wit «aM ^ 
emjploy from 20,000 to 40>p00 pack bullocks and from 1000 to 1200 oaits, Surat SHt- 
tistical Account in the Bombay Oasetteer, 11. 102. In l^ year i>r tW 9 Iha - 
export of cotton by this route to some extent revived. Beo p. 102« ^ 
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i trade ^ that the bulk, of the cold weather crop comefs to market 

( before the rains set in^ and in transit suffers much less than 

formerly. The railway lias also made possible the opening of 
steam factories and presses, has introduced the Bhdtias, new and 
more.pushiiig traders, and by competition has lowered the profits 
and lessened the number of middlemen. 

The chief agencies for spreading irn])orts and for gathering exports 
are, trade-contres, markets, fairs, village shops, aii<l peddlers’ packs. 
Except Dhdia, Nandiirbdr, and Parola, all the chief fiscal centres of 
trade, Bhnsaval, Chalisgaon, Faizpnr, Jalgaon, Mfilieji, Raver, and 
Savda, are either on or close to the line of rail. Their leading 
merchants are Bhati^s, Vflnis, and Bohoras, with ca])itals of from 
£500 to £3000 (Rs. 5000- lis. 30, 000), who deal direct with Bombay 
;an|^ other large markets, eolloct ing and expoi*(iug cotton, grain, and 
dtbm* local produce, and iDJixirtiug Inu-dwarc and eotrou goods. 

Except cotton, which, by i\> system of ^idvanees, the export ti*aders 
or their suboi’dinates collect from (he growers, most produce jnisscs 
through the hands of several middlemen, ^^s a, niie the Imsbaiid- 
inan has received advances from, or mortgag(‘d his cro]) to, some 
village moneylender, who, in turn, has boirowed from some larger 
capitalist. Similarly, importtul art ides gcaierally pass through 
several hands, between tJie iiKurhant who brings them into the 
district and the countryinan who buys, (‘iiber at Jiis village shop or 
at somo fair or market l)ooth. Next to the cliief trade cent res, in 
the distribution and collection of goods, come the market towns. 

' 'At these towns, on a fixcMl day in the week a. market is held, 
where, besides the pcjrmnnent staff of trad(‘rs and sliopkeepers, 
peddlers, hawkers, and agents for somo of the larger dealers set 
' tip booths, and offer fVu’ sale eo]>p(U‘ and iron vessels, glass 
bracelets, turbans, waistcloths, woiutui’s robes, coarse cloth, dyes, 
cotton, oilseed, clarified butter, garden pi'odiice, oil, and grain. 
Special markets for live stock, ponies, cattle, and sheep, are not 
uncommon. The booths are generally -set up over night, and at an 
early hour the market is thronged by ])eople from the villages 
round; and after a slack hour or two in the heat of the day, it 
again fills towards the evening. Almost all the traffic is done by 
money. But in several market towns, especially in the more oiit- 
lying parts in the west, Bhils and other wild tribes bring fuel, 
noney, and lac, and in their season, moha berries and chdroH seed, 
and barter them for cloth and trinkets. When the day is over, 
the sellers pack what remains and move to the next convenient 
market town. Though chiefly a means of distribution, these markets 
give dealers and the agents of export houses a good opportunity 
for buying or arranging for buying field and other produce. 

Besides weekly markets at certain well known places, fairs are 
held at intervals, and at Maheji there is a yearly produce and cattle 
ihow,^ The chief Khtodesh fairs are shown in the following 
foble: 


* Details of the Mdheji Fair are given under * Places of Interest \ 
^ 411-28 
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Khdndesh Fairs. 


Namk. 

SUB*»Wt8IOK. 

Month. 

Timk. 

Attiskdancb. 

M&heji 

T’Achora 

January 

3 montlKH ... 

30,000 

Dhulia 

nhiilia 

April 

IT) days 

10,000 

Amulner 

Airittluer 

May 

10 „ 

16,000 

Dharna 

Pirnpalner 

May 


2000 

Navapur 

Hmpuluer ... 

Fubruary 



NaiidurMr 

NaiidurbAr 

Moharam ...! 

8 ...! 

2000 

SAranjr Kheda 

ShAhAda 

Diwcmber ...1 

8 „ 

10,000 

Prak{\8lka 

SliAhAd 

April 


3000 , 

PtUan 

Virdol 

1 February 

S „ 

6000 

Sftkli 

SAx'da 

1 Movcniber 

15 „ 


Sluudurni 

Jiirrner 

Nuveniber 

8 


MudAvad 

1 Virdt'l 

1 February 

10 „ 

8000 


Except tliat they are much larger gatherings, those fairs differ 
little from Ihe weekly markets. Besides by local peddlprs ai3.d 
travelling deal or.s, most fairs are attended by the agents of many 
traders, soTue of them leading firms in distant towns. The chief , 
articles of traffic are cloth, pots, carts, and live stock. 

Every large village has its sliopkeeper, generally a Chitod or 
Marvdd Yarii, who deals in groceries, sjiices, grain, salt, oil, sugar, 
molasses, and other sn])plie.^. Ilis whole stock is worth from £10 
to £25 (Rs, 100-Rs. 250). He Luy.s some of the more lasting wares 
at one of the chief district trade centres or at some krge fair. But 
most of his stock is bought from time to time at the nearest market 
or sub-divisional town. As the rich lay in the chief part of their 
gi’ain and groceries for a whole year, buying ihem in the larger 
markets, they take from the village sliopkeepers such perishable 
articles only as clarified butter, oil, and siigai:. The middle and 
poorer classes, except what tiiey themselves produce, draw almost 
all their supplies from the village shopkeeper, and according to 
their credit, jiay ready money, or what is commoner, have a weekly 
or monthly account. Evtm in the wilder parts the village shop- 
keeper seldom barters. I[e is very often a moneylender, and m 
the accounts of many of his customers oil and spice entxics are often 
mixed with money advances. 

Below the village shopkeeper is the peddler. Some are craftsmen 
who work up a stock of goods, generally cloth, during the rainy 
months, and in the fair season move from village to villapfe, 
offering them for sale. Others sell groceries and hardware, moving 
from house to Tiouse generally with a pack bullock or a pony* 
Especially in the wild western districts, many of these hawkers 
do the bulk of their business by barter, giving the tribesmen 
trinkets and cloth, and taking forest produce, moha flowers, and 
chdruU seed. In this traffic the hawker has generally very mnoE 
the best of the bargain. 

Another class of wandering traders are the professional carriers, 
the Lam^ns, Vanjflris, and Nagoris. In the south, undersold first 
by carts and afterwards by the railway, they have almost disappeared, 
or at least have ceased to work as carriers. In the wilder tracts, 
to the north and west, they still form part of the local trade system. 
The Lam^us, with their bullocks and cows, haul teak and other 
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logs; tke Vanjaris, with their bullocks, take grain and oilseed 
to the coast and bring back salt; and the Nilgoris, with their 
cai’ts, carry both grain and timber. In hauling timber the Lam^ns 
fasten the logs one on each side of the pack saddle and drag them, 
trailing on the ground beyond the bullock’s tail and generally 
making deep cuts in the road. Most of tho Van juris are carriers, 
but their naihs or leaders deal largely in bullocks. They have always 
a stock of cattle, and at the end of the hot season travel from 
village to village selling the animals generally for cash and some- 
times on credit, and the proceeds of the sale are ixjalisod on the 
Vanjd,ri's return journey. The Vanjaris buy their stock in Nernad 
and Miilwa, and drive a very tlourishii»g trade, e^specially when, in 
good years, the Kiinbi can alTord to add to his live stock. The 
bullocks are sold in lots, of from ten to twenty, the price 

being set down at so much a head. 

Of Imports tho chief articles are salt, metals, cocoanuts, dates, 
groceries, oil, hardware, indigo, machin(‘ry, twisi, and piece-goods. 
Salt was formerly brought almost entirely l>y j)ack bullocks from 
Surat. Some small cpuintity still reaches the western districts in this 
way, but almost the whole sup] )ly comes from Bombay by rail. U nder 
metals come gold, silver, co])per, brass, and iron. During the time 
of the American war very largo quantities of gold and silver found 
their way into tho dist rict. Most of tliem were Jiiade into ornaments 
and the rest hoarded. During the scarcity of 1870-77, a large 
amount of gold and silver in bullion and in ornaments left the 
district chiefly for Bombay. During tho last two seasons tho 
better harvests have started anew, though on no very largo scale, 
the import of silver and gold. C(q)per and biass were formerly 
imported in blocks and worked lh‘st into sheets and then into utensils. 
Of late years ready made sheets have be(*n largely imported from 
Bombay, and considerably lowered tho price of brass waj'e. Ready 
made pots and drinking mugs are also brought from Nasik. But 
these are used by the well-to-do only. Tho import of iron luas of 
late increased. It is much used for cart tires and axles, and in tho 
xnanufacture of iron -w^ator pots. All (d‘it comes from Bombay. Tho 
trade is almost entirely in tho hands of Bohora Musalmans. 
Oocoanuts are brought by V” fin is in considerable uumbe-i’s by rail 
from Bombay, and are distributed over tho district. Dates and 

g roceries are brought by Vauis in small quantities by rail from 
ombay. Some of the western parts of the district still draw their 
supply of groceries from Surat by pack bullocks. Hardware articles, 
iron buckets, water pots, and frying-pans are brought by rail from 
Bombay mainly by Bohoras. IVist, both English and Bombay, is 
brought by rail, chiefly by Vani merchants, and distributed over the 
distriottobewoveninhand-looms. Of late the outturn of the Bombay 
factories has to a great extent taken the jflace of English yam. 
Piece-goods are of two chief kinds, hand-made and steam-made. 
The hand-made goods are turbans and women’s robes, from 
Burhanpur, Yeola, Ahmednagar, Surat, Ahraedabad, and Ndgpur, 
atid waistcloths from Mdlegaon, Yeola, and Nagpur. Silk waist- 
cloihe, robes, and turbans are brought from Burhanpur, Yeola, 
Surat^ and Ahmedabad, The machine-made piece-goods are coarse 
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strong cloth^ chiefly for waistcloths, sheets^ and towels^ froiii 
Bombay ; and finer fabrics and prints from England. 

The railway returns show that the imports of country cloth have 
of late iiKireased more rapidly than those of English cloth. The 
cloth is almost entirely brought by rail to Jalgaon, Ohdlisgaon, 
Manmad, Maheji, Nasirabad, and other railway stations by iUrvad 
and other Yanis and Bohoras, and from those centres is distributed 
over the district. Silks, like pi(‘co-goods, are of two chief kinds 
machine and hand-made. There is no demand in Khandesh for 
steam-made European silks. Hand-made silks, chiefly turbans^ 
scarfs and bodices from Burhanpnr and Yeola, and brocades from 
Surat and Ahmedabad, are brought into the district sometimes by 
travelling peddlers on bullock back or in carts, and partly by rail as 
personal baggage. Tlu^ chit‘f di'alors in silks are Gujarfit Yanis, 
No class of merchants deal exclusivity in silks, but almost all rich 
inercliiiuts kei'p them in stock. 

Of Exports tlie cliiit* ai-e : of vegi'table products, cotton, grain, 
oi]se(‘d, c/uiroli si^ed, (‘art hunts, myiijbalans, rnoha flowers, al or 
madder roots, and tiiubiu* ; of jtnimal products, liotiey, wax, lac, 
hides, and horns; tind of manufactured articles, clarified butter, 
grass oil, indigo, carts, and cloth. 

Cotton is tlic child' article of ex|)oH, representing in quantity 
about llojbbb l)<iles, and in value tiboiil Yl,0bU,()(K) (l^s. 1,05,00,000). 
At the beginning of British rule, the only local cotton was the 
poor sliurt-slapled variety now kmovn as Yarlnldi. Except to Surat 
little was ex j)ort(‘d. d’he trade was in the hands of petty dealeixs who 
storiHl the cotton in warehouses, re/, 7en'.y, had it chsaned on native 
hand gins, and sold it to tin* lo(*aJ handloom wx'avers. In 

1824, the opening of an ex])orj trader to Bombay had the eflecfc of 
transferring the (‘ottoti trade from .small dealers to men of capital, 
many of them Bombay mmrhauts.* d’his new trade did much for 
the country by ])j-ovidiTig a market for cotton when the competition 
of English goods had reduc(*d th(‘ handloom weavers^ demand. At 
the same time the caixiage to Bombay was at first both costly and 
wasteful. Loosely packed and taken chiefly on bullock back over 
roug^li unbridged roads, the cotton lost greatly both in quantity 
and quality. 7’h(3 carriage expimses from Jalgaon to Bombay were 
|fL (3 pic.v) a pound, and the freight and other charges to England 
were so heavy, and tlui Jjiverpool prices so low,^ that for many years 
his cotton yielded the grower little more than lii. the pound,* 
Besides injury on tlie road, cotton suflei'cd much at many stages of 
its progress. The gi’ower, hopelessly indebted, gave little care to 


' Chapman’s Commerce, 75. 

The details were : Jalgaon to KashftliiiearBhiwndi, Re, 1-4 awaw, shipping charge 
to Bombay aw wax 2 a mo n. in 1848 the cost o{ taking a 7^ pounds, from 

Dharaugaon to Kolshet pier, in SAkette, was Ks. 12 and the boat charge Re. I more, 
CcaiTiage was sometimes procurable at Rs. 9 or Rs. 10. East India Papers, III. tj. 

^ Ohupiu&n’s Cojnmevoef Hn. .In JS48 the price periMund of claan cotton vtuxied ]fip0;i0a. 
about Id. to Jid. This price did not pay the |H5ople, and cnltivatofs grew gtalll,. 
instead of cotton. East India Paper's, 111, 76‘. ’ 
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his cotton crop j and its value was further lessened by adulteration Chapter VI* 
at the hands of middlemen.* Trade* 

Since 1860, the introduction of Umravati and Dharwdr-Ainerican Exports, 

seed cotton has greatly raised the value of the Khandesh crop, and Cotton: 

the opening of the railway has cluiapoiied and quickened carriage 
and stopped loss in transit. Compared witli £1 (Es. 13) the 
former (1847) cost of carriage, the railway charge from Jalgaon to 
Bombay is about £1 2.s\ (Rs, 1 1 ) a hhandi. Little change has been 
made in the system of ginning the cotton. Platt saw-gins were for 
a time used. * But besides lowering the value^ of the cotton by 4^. 
to C.**. (Rb. 2-Rs.3) khandiy they wasted the seed, knocking oil 
the germinating point, and from the smell of oil, making the seed 
useless as food for cattle. For t]it‘se re;isons, tlioiigh tlierci are two 
steam ginning factories id. dalgaon and one at Mliasavad, almost the 
whole crop is giniu'd hy tlu^ old native eh'amM*.^* Daring tlie last 
two seasinis, 1 878 and I87h, considerahle quantities of uncleaned 
cotton liavo been sent from Jalgaon, Pa.eh(n*a, and Clialisgaou, 
to be maehine-ginned in Snrat and Lh-oaeh. lii javssing tlierc has 
boon a inarkc'd chaiig(\ VVitliiii tljc‘ last sixteen yc'ars eleven full 
steairi presses, seven at Jalgaon, two at Dlinlia, and two atKajgaon, 
were started. Of tlu'so only eight are working at present. 

Of late years the cotton trade has to a gn'at extent gone back 
to the system (jf a,dvjine<‘s tliat was nniversal before tlui pros])erous 
years of the American war. Europeans have made little way in 
Khandesh and the trade is still almost tmtirely in native hands. 

The only change has ])eon the introduction of a. new cl .ass of native 
merchants, the Bombay Bhatias, who to a largo extent buy both 
from local deidei's and fi'om groAvers, and press the cotton for direct 
shipfnent to England. Aecoi*ding to the eonnnon ])ractice, from 
September to tlui end of April, growers and petty dealers go to the 
exporters, and contrjict to ddiN cn* a certain (pnintity of cotton within 
a given i)oriod. 41iesc time contracts are gcmtu-aliy of two kinds. 

The contract kiioAvn as ./c/cp is imteivd into when the plant is not 
even in pod. It is somowliat I'isky, hnt th(‘ value of the cotton is 
calculated at alxmt fourteen ]nn- camt (Its. JO the khandl) less than 
current rates. Money is .advanced six or six and a half months 
before the date of the dtdiveny of tlie cotton. Tlie other kind of 
contnict is for shorter periods, varying^*, according to the season, 
from one week to one month. Idiese contracts continue to be made 
till about the beginning of May when the ginningseason closes. In 
this case, also, the advance is made at u rate soineAvhat less than the 
current price of cotton. When the cotton i>s ready the merchant 

* Chapman’s, Commerce 91. Acconling to Mr. Elpbinston, in 1848 (East India 
Tapers, III. 77) the merch.ant adv.aneod money to the cultivator on tlie security of his 
gi'OWing crop, the cultivator agreeing to deliver his cotton and have t*rt)in ten to fifteen 
per cent of its market price detluc.ted in \)ayme,nt of the advance. It was believed 
that many merchants charged a still heavier rate for their advaneoe, 

* The value of the inacliine’ginned cotton is lou er because of the alleged destruction 
of the staple and the staining of tlie raw material by oil. 

* Platt saW'giiis were introduced by (lovcnunent in 1840. The cost of ginning 
wiw at;iput half of tlie cost by the hand* cleaner, East India Papers, IIL 76. 
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goes to tlie seller^s house. The cotton is there weighed, handed 
over to the merchant, taken by him to his yard, weighed a second 
time, and the balance of the price paid to the gj’ower. In 1879 the 
time contmct, jalap, price for seed cotton was 10^?. (Rs. 5) the wm 
with four shers allowance, and for clean cotton £1 12^r. (Rs. 16) th^ 
mayi with 3i shers allowance. 

A comparison of prices and cost of exporting cotton in 1847 and 
1879 shows that in the last thirty years the value paid for cotton 
in Khandesh has risen from IJ. or l^cZ. to inl, or 6d. the pound. 
In 1847 the local price of cotton was £1 6s. 5id (Rs. 13-3-8) a khandi 
of 784 pounds. Idie cost of cleaning was, by the native charak, 18«. 
(Rs. 9) a khandi, and 9.s*. (Rs. 4i) by saw-gins. Packing charges were 
106*. (Rs. 5), and the cost of carriage £1 6.s*, (Rs. 13), £1 46*. (Rs, 12) 
as far as Kolshct wharf and 2.*^. (Ro. 1) more to Bombay.^ The 
current (1870) price of Khandesh standard cotton, Jalgaon Gdvrdni, 
equal to fully good^^ fair Uniravati and Ain orican- seed Dharwdr is 
£18 1G6\ (Rs. 188) the khandi of 784 pounds. Faizpur cotton which 
is rare fetches about 12.v. (Rs. 6) more. Of tho whole £18 166*. 
(Rs. 188), about £1 4.v. (Rs. 12) goes to tho middleman, and the rest 
to the grower. The niidtllenuin cleans the cottt)n, the cost of cleaning 
being nearly covered by the value of the seed. ^J^he charge for 
packing into bundles, dokdds or Imndris, each of 280 to 320 pounds 
(3J - 4 inau,^) is 12s. (bh (Rs. G^) a khandi. Of this, pressing costs bs, 
(Rs. 2J), bands G6\ (Rs. 3), and bags l.s*. (jd. (12 annas). Porterage 
is l6*. (8 a/nrias) a khandi, and the railway charge to Bombay 
is £1 Is. 8(.Z. (Rs. 10-13-1). As the exporter gives drafts on his 
banker at Bombay at the rate of about one-half per cent discount, 2s. 
(Re. 1) a khandi is charged as commission. Sometimes also there is 
an insurance charge of li?. (15 annas) a khandi. 

Under grain conic hajri, jvdri, wheat, and pulse. The bdjri^ is 
sent chiefly by rail from Jalgaon ami (dnllisgaon to Bombay; the 
wheat from jshahada, Taioda, Kandurbar, Ishinder, and Pdtonda, 
to Bombay ; and the {uilse, including tur, chavli, mttg, and peas, goes 
from Jamner, Savda, and Dhulia, to Bombay. With so uncertain 
a rainfall, the supply of g^rain varies so greatly from season to 
season that what in one year is exported, is in the next in great 
local demand. In .average years the greatest export of grain is 
from 900 to 1300 tons (3000-4000 maps). 

Under oilseeds come sesamum and linseed, grown chiefly in Addrad, 
Dhanora, Chopda, V'^avdu, Nander, and Patonda, and sent by rail to 
Bombay. ChdroU, the seed of the char, Buchanania latifolia, much 
used in making native sweetmeats, is largely exported from the 
Akrani division. The tree is carefully protected and the seeds 
are gathered and made ready by the Bhils. Some of the crop they 
bring to market themselves ; the rest is bought by petty dealers 
who go through the Akrani villages, gathering it in small quantities/ 
It is finally sent to Surat and Bombay by Bohora and Y&ni 


‘ East India Papers, IIL 76-77. 

* The chief bdjri exporting markets are Adivad, Dhanora, Chopda, and Dhulia. 
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mercliants. Eartlinuts are grown as a garden crop chiefly in 
Bhalod, Sakli, Faizpnr^ Nor, Sindkheda, and Sfivda, and sent by 
rail to Bombay. Myrobalans, found cliieily iu the Taloda forests, 
are gathered partly by Bhils and partly by the forest department, 
and sent cliiotly by rail to Bombay and to Surat by carts. Moha 
flowers are gathered by Bhils. The whole moha crop of the 
northern Satpudds and elsewhere under the hills, is bought 
by the local liquor contractors. In the west some is exported to 
Bur at. 

Since the GovernTnent forests have been closed, the Khandosh 
demand for timber has been cliiefly met from the wost<erri Mohvas 
states. The leading timber mart is 'falodu., wliero f(}r eight months 
in the year a large business is done. Tlie wo(.>dcuttors and sellers 
are the BhilvS, between whom and the buyers, a class of Yanis act 
as interpreters and brokers. Of iirewood there is a considerable 
import by rail to Jalgaon. The snp}>ly cliielly comes from the 
Nizamis forests, and is sent by rail from Paelioi-a, Chalisgaori, and 
Kajgaon to Jalgaon, where, on accHunit r»f the pressiiig and spinning 
factories, a large quantity of Iirewood is yeiiiiy consumed. Of animal 
products, the honey, wax, and lac are of lit tle eonstapience. ^i^hey 
are gathered by Bliils and other wild tiibc^s ehic‘[ly in the Satpiida 
forests and are distributed over iln^ disl rict. Borne quantity of lac is 
exported to Burhaiipur. Kidcis and horns are sent in considerable 
quantities to Bombay. About six years ago a very brisk trade was 
carried on by Bohoras, Khojas, and Memums, and more than £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) worth of hides and hori\swero cx} sorted. Since then, 
as all the local stores have boon exhausted, the export has greatly 
declined. Clarificid butter comes from Dhulia and Berar and is 
exported by Bluitids cliiefly to Bombay. Grass oil is madei in the 
west and sent across the country ch icily to Man mad, and from there 
exported by rail to Bombay. Carts, made cliieHy in Taloda, 
Pimpalner, and Dhulia, are in d(unund in Burluliqinr and Khandosh. 
Coari^e cloth, both handwoveu and woven in tlie Jalgaon weaving 
factory, is sent in some quantities to ]3orfir and even to Benares, 
but most of it is consumed iu the district. 

SECTION in. -CRAFTS. 

Khandesh crafts and iiidustries are of local consequence only. 
The chief are; in mineral substances, working in g*old, silver, brass, 
iron, stone, earth, clay, aiul lime; in vegetable products, wood- 
cutting and carpentry, sugar aud catechu making, distilling, oil- 
jpressing, and spinning, weaving, dyeing, and printing cotton cloth ; 
m animal products, the making of lac and clarified butter, the 
weaving of silk and wool, butcher’s work, and the making and 
working of leather. Gold and silver Avorkiug goes on in almost all 
market towns. Most of the workers ai'e Ma.ratha Sontirs. They 
have seldom any store of metal or ornaments. Their customers 
^^erally bring to the goldsmiths’ houses the metal they wish made 
into an ornament, or the ornament they wish melted or re-made, 
and as goldsmiths are proverbially cunning and unscrupulous, the 
customer generally sets some one to watch while the goldsmith is 
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at work. Kliiindesh goldsmiths make little except very ordinary 
jewelry. Those of Dhulia and JSTandurbdr have the best local 
name. They have fairly steady eiyijdoymcnt throughout the year, 
and as a class are well-to-do. They almost always work to order 
and seldom have any wares for sale or attend hdrs or markets. 
Their women do not add anything to the family earnings. 

Copper and brass working is carried on in all the larger villages. 
The workers are '^J.Mmhats and Kasars, of whom there are in all 
about soventy-tivo families. The metal comes in sheets from 
Bombay by rail to \Mni merchants chiefly in Jalgaon and Dhulia. 
Hero it is bought by country c<>]:>persmi{hs and taken by them to 
their homes to work, or it is bought by a metal dealer, generally a 
Musabrnbi Bohora, and under the charge of au agent, sent by him 
to market towns and fairs. The raw meijil gcujerally sells at from 
9d. to 1.^. (()-8 a pound, fl’lie e()])persmitlis, many of whom 

buy the raw metal, Avork it into caldrons, {)ots, and mugs, selling 
them at the rate of lx. (></. to 2.s*. (14 eay/o.v-Ke. 1) a pound, 
representing, for a fairly sready woi'lcc'r, a daily wage of about 
(6 an'iULs). They work from (‘ight to ten hours a day. Little 
ornamental cop])er’work is made in tvha7id(*sh. Ihit the cojypersmiths 
of Songir in Dhulia and of Faizpur in Savda Imvo a name for their 
skill in making gnngs and bells. The business is most active 
during the rains, when many eo])]>ei*smitlis lay in a store of 
vessels, and in the dry season Tn<»v(‘ From one market or fair to 
anotlier, olferiiig them for sale. Tlieir Avomen generally help in the 
business of turning eo]>j)C‘r vessels. The craft is, on the whole, 
prosperous. 

Iron-w’orking is cari'iedon in most large villages and (ionntry towns. 
The woi’kers are Dollars and Ghisadis or wandering tinkers. The 
iron is lironght in sheets by rail from Bombay by B<fliora Musalmans, 
men of some ca])ital, settled eliiefly in Jalgaon, Sindkheda, Dhulia, 
and Bhusaval. flfliese deahws sell elthej* to village blacksmiths or 
send agents with iron to sell at fail's and. markets. Kasdrs also 
trade in iron at Dharangaou, Parola, and Amain cr. The village 
blacksmith lays in a stoi-e of motal about twice a year. In the rains 
he makes nails, hinges, buckets, water civstems, siiwes, spoons, pans, 
hatchets, hoes, and scythes, and in tlie fair season is busied chiefly in 
mending carts and field tools. His services are in constant demand. 
They work from eight to ten hours a day. Their women help by 
blowing the bellows and doing other light work. The daily 
earnings of a family vary from about 9d, to Ls*. (6-8 anfias). In the 
outlying parts much of their wages are paid in grain. They 
generally sell their wares in their houses and seldom visit fairs 
or markets. The blacksmiths of Lohara, Nasirabad, and Dhulia, 
have a name for special skill. The opening of the railway, tha 
machinery works at Bhusaval, and the steam factories at Jalgaon, 
have brought the blacksmiths many new openings. Most of the 
chief fitters and firemen in the railway and hbctovy works 
outsiders from Bombay. But some of the local blacksmiths have 
risen to good positions, earning from £1 10i». to £2 (Rs. 15-<Rs. 20) 
a month. The class has gained much of late bythe iuoreased nsS^ v 
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of iron. But though hardworking, they are rather dissipated and 
hare done little to improve their condition. The Ghisd.dis or tinkers, 
make and mend field tools. They have little or no stock of iron 
and wander during the fair season, stopping for the rainy months 
at some central town. They are generally |)aid in grain and charge 
considerably less tlian the regular blacksmiths. 

Stone-cutting is, in most pnrts of the district, carried on by 
Patharvats and Beldars. Stone is generally (piarried i)y J^itharvats, 
their daily cliargos ranging fromLv. to l.v. OtL (8-14 annas). Some 
families, in Dharangaon, Dhulia, and ParoLi, have a iia,meas skilled 
workmen. But for any specially diffieulfc imdertakiiig, stonecutters 
are generally brought from Buiiuuipur. .Building with stx mo and 
mortar is the work of (lanndis, most of whom are Musalrnans frmn 
Malegaon in Nasik. I’lieir cLarges are from I.s\ Cxi. to 2-y. {as. 12- 
Ite. 1) a day. They are well-to-do but extravagant. Beldars do 
the coarser work of laying mud bricks and buildijig walls with clay 
and uncut or rougbly liowu stone. Tliey have a lair su))ply of 
bullocks and buffaloes to cai'ry waler. Tfiey gcmerally underlake 
works by contract. Tlieir rates range From h. to d.v. (J?s. 2 -Us. 8) 
the hundred cubic feet, and tlieir a,V(U‘ago daily pay From ihl. 
to Ly. (O-S annas). Great ])art oF tlieir tiim' is sjieut away from 
their lioines in places wbcre tluir services ar(‘ in d^miainl. Their 
omployinent is ratlior nnceiiaiu. 41ieY work from (ight to ton. 
hours a day. Their vvoiihui add jjothing to the family eaniings. 

Pottery and lirick-makiug go oii iu most towns. Tlie workers 
are Knmbhars, Beldars, and Kunbis. The clay is goiK'rally dug from 
some suitable field, pond lied, or old village silo. Besidc's brieks and 
tiles, the chief articles made arc^ earthen water pots, flower ])ots, jars, 
and water jugs. Potters are jiaid chielly in grain. I’hey do not work 
in the rains and generally cultivate small jilots oF land. In the 
fair season they an^ busy preparing* their wares, taking tlK.mi to 
market in carts, and with theii* asses, gath(;ring rubbish to burn 
in their kilns. The Savda jiottors have a name for theii’ skill 
in colouring their wares, d’o culoui* the elay small ])arrick‘s or 
grains of lac, ddno Idhh, are mixed with thedyeiii the proportion of 
two to three, and pounded with stones, till, from tlio lieat caused 
by the pounding, the lac melts and mixes with the dye. Tlie 
coloured lac is then moulded on the end of an iron rod, and the 
pot heated and smeared with f lu* lac. The potters earn enough 
for their daily wants. Some Kathiawar Kumbhars, of whom there 
arc four families in Dhulia, two in Jalgaon, and three in Bhusaval 
are well-to-do, taking contracts to supply the Public Works and other 
departments with tiles and bricks. 

Londrii make lime. They dig a round hole about eight feet in 
diameter and from five to sk feet deep, and round its brink build 
a brick and clay wall about three feet high and with openings 
about three feet apart. At the bottom of the hole they place a 
layer of firewood, then a layer of white earth, khuii, mixed 
with charcoal, and again a layer of firewood. The wood is kindled 
through the holes in the wall. And after eight or ten days, when 
the wmoie is thoroughly burnt, the contents are taken out, and 
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after separating it from the charcoal and sprinkling it with water, 
the lime is ready for sale. The daily earnings of the Londris rar^ 
from 3'/. to 9d, (2-6 annas). Besides burning lime some Londris 
cultivate. 

Of industries connected with vegetable products^ carpentry is 
ciirried on in most of the larger villages. The workmen are chiefly 
Sutfirs and others who learn the crafty of whom there are altogether 
about 2500 families. Alost of the timber comes from the 
forests in the west of Khindesh, and as a rule belongs to those 
who engage the caipenters to work for them. The work is fairly 
steady^ brisker in the dry season than in the rains. For about ten 
months in the year they earn from Is. to 2s. {as. 8 -Re. 1) a day. 
Their wives add nothing to the family earnings. Of the local 
carpenterSj those of Dhulia, Cliopda, 'raloda and Pimpalnerj and of 
Burlidnjmr are thought the most skilful. Taloda carpenters build 
excellent carts, and those of Dhnlia_, Taloda, and Chopda make good 
boxes. Few of them have a stotdc of toys, cots, stools, or boxes ; almost 
all their work is done to onler. Thtw are on the whole aM^ell-to-do 
class. The turners of Cliopdti, Savda, and Dhulia, have a good name. 
They make exi'cllent cradles, cot legs, and toys. Very few go out 
to work. Biirhaupur and other stranger turners are found at 
fairs. 

Sugar-making is cnrrie<l on ])y all the bettcw class of cultivators. 
Great stone sugar mills, found in many of the Sittpuda. valleys, 
show that sugarcane used to he more widely grown than it now is. 
The molasses is sold by the maker to the village slioyikeeper at 
the rate of from \hd. to (1 -1^ amias) a pound, 'llie dealer 
generally gathers a considerable (|unutity and forwards it to one of 
the district trade centres. Pimpaluer and Ner in Dhulia are the 
chief producers of sugar, and tlio sup[)ly is gradually distributed 
among the district slio|)kei^]H*rs and travelling peddlers. The 
yearly oiittuni is cstiiiiat(u] at about 1100 tons. Almost all 
classes use it, and little leaves the district. Much is imported by 
rail. The ordinary retail price varies fnjju 2^(1. to 3d. (1^-2 annas) 
a pound, with a si ight rise during the marraage seasons, In preparing 
dainties the rich classes make use of retinod sugar brought from 
Bombay and Benares. 

Sweetmeats are made in most largo villages. The makers are 
chiefly Hindus of the Bardi^shi, Gujarat Vfkii, and Bh£tia castes. 
The industry supports about 100 families, the women helping the 
. men. Their work is pretty constant, but they are specially busy- 
in the marriage seasun.s and at fairs. They work from six to eight 
hours a day. They hay the sugar and spices, and offer the 
sweetmeats for sale in their shops or at fairs and markets.* 
Sometimes materials are given them to be made up for a feast* 
The industry i.s fairly prosperous, the monthly earnings of a family 
varying from f 1 to £3 (Rs. 10-Rs. 30). The sweetmeats of 


1 The favounte aweetmoatfl are ; harpJii, pedkdft, jm, bdJ« of 
rdahaodds, phsnkf and ghimrs. Oi tbe«e Brilhman<» can Imy psdh4i and teflM 
Other sweetmeata mu0t bo prepared in their honaee. ' ^ 
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Chopda, Jalgaon, and Bhusjlval, have a special local name. Very 
few leave the district. 

Comparatively little indigo is now grown^ and the industry has 
almost died out. A consideral)]e quantity is imported chieily by rail. 
It is used by dyers and calico* printers. Of late, since the 
manufacture of (lujarat indigo has ceased, Khandosh indigo is finding 
its way to Surat and other On jurat markets. The dealer generally 
distributes his store to retail shopkeepers or travelling traders, 
who move about among the difTorent fairs and markets. The 
retail price varies from Is. to Ls\ 6d. (8-12 annas) a pound. 

Catechu, the thickened jnice of the khair^ Acacia catechu, eaten 
by natives along with betelnut and l(‘uF, was formeily made by Bhils 
in largo quantities in the Tjiloda forests. As tlie hhair tree is now 
carefuily preserved, the rnaiinfactnre has ceased within British limits. 
It still to a small extent g-oes on in tlio lands of the Purvi chief. 
The juice is prepared^ and kept by Bhils, and g-emnnlly disposed of 
by them to travelling dt\alcrs who conic roand Avith cloth, trinkets, 
and hardware articles, and at a vmy hundsoinc })rotit, ndieve the 
Bhils of their lac, catechu, and o(h<;i‘ forest produce. The dealer 
distributes the stock among the local markets. Very lilt.le loaves 
the district. The retail price varies from to (2-5 annas) a 
pound. 

Liquor is distilled almost sohdy from m<}]ia, Bassia latifolia, 
flowers. In March and Ajiril the ilowers are gatlu'red ]>y Bhils in 
large quantities, and wluit they do not AA^ant for their oAvn use, they 
sell to travelling dealers. Th(‘ dealers dispose of tliem tu Kalals or 
professional distillers, AA’ho lay in largo stores ic March and April, 
and distil them, according to demand, during the rest of the year. 
The flowers are boiled in a dosed caldron, and the steam is carried 
through a pipe and alloAAtul to condense in a cool vessel. The process 
is so simple that large quantities f liquor are distilled aiiiong* the 
hills by the Bhils. 

Another important branch of distill iiig is tlio preparing of oil 
from the forest grass knoAAoi as rosha, Andropogen sch (.man thus, 
which is oftAVo kinds, ono with bluish and the other with Avhite 
flowers. The oil produced from the first is of a gn'en coloui* and is 
called Sophia ) that from the other is Avhitt? and is called iiwtia. The 
motta oil fetches a higher price than the soph la. Both grasses groAV 
freely though not A'ery Avidely in many open hill sides in west 
Khandesh, especially in Akrani. The original seat of the 
manufacture was Pirnpalncr, hut as the oil is in great demand, the 


* During February and the three following months the malung of eatechn, 
from the tree, employs many men. The pn)ccas, though rude, is simjile and 
uheap* Khair branches are cut, stripped of their l>ark, and chopped into three or 
, four inch pieces. These, put into earthen pots full of water, are boiled, and the water, 
mssing on in steam, leaves a thick sticky decoction. A pit is dug five or six feet 
daei) and narrow enough to be covered by a small bamboo basket. The thick 
•ubstanoe is placed in the basket, and as it strains, the water sinks into the ground, 
part stays in the pit, and the refuse is left in the basket. The extract 
;l| taken out, placed on leaves in the sun, and when dry, sold to peddlers and 
m^trehants. 
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manufacture has of late spread to Nandurbar^ Shdhdda, apd 
Taloda, The makers are Musalmans^ who, at the close of the rains, 
about September, when the grass is ripening, buy it from the 
Bhils, stack it, and set furnaces at the sides of brooks where wood and 
water are plentiful. A large pit, four feet long by two wide and 
2J deep, is dug, and a furnaeo, prepared. On this furnace is 

placed a co])per or iron caldron, hn\ge enough to hold from thirty to 
lifty pots of wiitei*. After pouring in some water, the caldron is filled 
to the brim with chopped grass, and a little more water is added. 
The mouth of the caldron is carefully closed wdth an iron or 
copper plate, made fast with wheat dough. Prom a hole in the lid, 
a bamboo tube, wrap]>c(l in a ])iece of cloth, plastered with udid 
flour, and bound w’ith ropes, passes into a second closed caldron, sunk 
to the neck in running water. The steam from the grass passes 
through the pi}io, aiul is (;c)ndensed in the second caldron. This 
when full begins to sliake. As soon as the shaking begins the 
tube is skilfully removed, and the condensed steam is poured into 
a third caldron and st iircd. Idieu flu* oil begins to appear on 
its surface, and is slowly skimnuHl off. To make .strong oil the 
condensed steam has to be distilled several times over. It is much 
in demand as a cure for rheumatism and fur other medicinal 
purposes. ^.Fhere were Iff? stills in 1<S 79-80, ])roducing about 71 
cwts. (100 itutius). More tliaii lOf) stills are Avorked in Xaudurbdr 
alone, and the increase of tlio nianufaetni'e is prevented only by 
the seareity of the grass. The oil is packed in skins, and sent on 
bullock back over tlu.* Kundaibari pass to 8 unit, and by Iffluilia and 
Mamiutd to Bombay. 

Oil-pressing is an important industry giving employment to 
about 2000 Hindu and iMu.Halman families. The chief oil seeds are 
scsarnimi, growm mostly in the rains, and linsi*ed, a cold wiaither crop. 
Oil is also pressed from castor seeds, eart hunts, and cocoanuts. The 
oil-presser g-enerally buys the seed from the cultivator. He sells 
part of the oil to the people of the village*, and sends the rest in large 
leather jars to the chief district trade c(*ntrcs. The mill is kept in 
one of the rooms of the oil-jiressrr’s house, and is worked by a 
blindfold bullock driven round and round in very small circles. 
The mill is rough and clum.sy, allowing so much vegetable matter 
and dirt to mix with the oil that it (juickly beoomejs rancid. Of the 
different kinds of oil, sesanium and cocoaimt are used chiefly for 
cooking, and liii.seed and castor oil for burning. Of late the profits of 
the local oil-press(;rs have been much reduced by competition from 
MAlwa and the Nizamis territories, and from the growing use of 
kerosine, which is brought by rail in considerable quantities, and 
is now used in many Kunbi households in the district. On market 
days the oilman's wife generally take.s some oil to sell in the 
neighbouring towms. The craft is said to be at present so depressed 
that its meunbers are taking to other employments. The averse 
price of oil is from 2|d. to 4id. (1^-3 annas) a pound. 

Cotton-spinning, once the chief employment of the women of thie ^ : 
poorer classes, has almost entirely ceased. The first blow yras 
introduction of steam-spun yarn from Europe, and of late by / 
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competition of local and liombay steam-spun yarn, the hand-spun 
has been completely undcrvsold. Cotton handloom weaving has gained 
by the fall in the cost of yarn, and though the coiopetitiun of European 
and country steam -woven goods has greatly reduced prices, the 
industry is still of consideralde importance. I'lie weavers arc partly 
Hindus and partly Musalnuiiis of the Moiniu class. The Hindus 
belong chiefly to the Khatri, Sali, and Koshti cjistes. They are found 
in small numbers in most sub-divisional towns, anti in greatest 
strength in Dhulia, Kasothi, Dliaraugatm, Farola, Ej’andol, Savda, 
Faizpim, Varangaon, Pimprala, Nasii-abad, and Jalgaoii. Though 
many of them are small ca])italists, handloom weavers arc generally 
employed by men of c<i.f»ital, most of them Vauis and some llohords 
and Khafris, wdio supply thenn with yarn chit'lly spun in local and 
Bombay steam mills. Tht?y are juiid on an average from od. to 
(2-6(inau«) a day. Both men and w'omeii weave, kee])ing not 
more than thirty liolidays in tin* yt'ar, and w'oi’kiiig, c‘xce])t for 
about an honPs rest at noon, fi*om morning to niglit, so long as 
they hav'o light to see. Of la1(‘, cliit'Jly by tlie competition of local 
steam mills, the prices of goods have fallen, and though part of 
this reduction is met by the greater chea])iu‘ss of yarn, the margin 
of wage left to the weaver lias within the last ton years been 
lowered from about to th/. (d-2 (unifis). I’ln* cloth is taken by 
the master weaver who advanced Ihe jam, am! distributed by him 
through the chief trade? centres, fairs, and w'la'kiy markets. It is 
estimated that about iiiiuvbmths is eonsumed in lh(‘ disf riet, and the 
rest, sold and residd at markets and fairs, finds its w^ay over the 
Ajanta pass in bullock carts to Berar and the Nizam’s dominions, 
or by rail to Bombay and the Cent ral Provinei;s. I’lie chief hand-woven 
cloth goods are women’s rob(.‘s, from Erandol, Dliarangaon, 

Parola, Chopda, Pimprala, Nasirabad, Paiz])nr, Savda, Varangaon, 
and Jalgaon ; floor clotlis cotton slu‘(‘tsy/<f,s'e<//,s', stamped 

diHy-red coverlets 'jdiadli'is, sinailer sheets and c'usliions toalialcs, 
from Nandurbar, Slialiada, Abn-si, Betavad, Sindkheda, Cliopda, 
Jalgaon, Janiner, Faiz])ur, and Chiuaval; h.mg white- floor cloths 
jores, cot tape navdr, bullock cloths a /.v, from Nandurliar, iShaliada, 
Varsi, Kansi, and Kasoda ; and coarse clotli A7ah//, from Jamner, 
Savda, Faizpur, Jamti, and Cliopda. 

Dyeing, both of cotton cloth and yarn, gives employment to 
about 1000 souls, chiefly Hindus of the Bhavsar and Rang*ari castes 
in Nan durbar and Savda. The chief colours arc scarlet and blue, 
others being mere modifications of them. To dye scarlet the yarn or 
cloth is for four or five days alternaUdy soaked, dried, and soaked 
again in yellow sandy eartli, khndi, and water, or carbonate of soda, 
pdpad hhdr, mixed -with castor oil.^ After final washing and drying*, 
the yarn or cloth is plunged into a pot of liquid Indian mulberry, dl. 
As the dl powder is very light, to keep it together, castor oil is 
mixed in the proportion of one to twenty ; alum is added in the 
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A The yellow earth is brought from river baiiks by lime-buroers, Londris, and 
bought at a cost of 4 a/im for an anna. The carlmate of soda, used by the richer 
^diyers, is much more serviceable than the yellow earth, and is largely imported from 
!lb^h#y al a cost of £1 10^. (Ha 15) the palla oi three 
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proportionoffivetooneorone-lmlf ; and the whole is dissolved in 
a caldron of boiling water. After the mixture has boiled for some 
time, the prepared yarn is plunged into it, and left to soak for about 
three days. It is then washed in fresh, and if possible, running 
water, and sometimes, to bring out tlie colours, has an extra bath im 
a mixture of goat^s dung and water. After this it is again washed 
in fresh water and dried. The dyed yarn is sold to handloom 
weavers and the cloth to village dealers, the cost of dyeing raising 
the price of yarn from ll^d. to L*?. t\il, (7^-9i annas) a pound; 
and of cloth from 2.s\ to 3.-?. (Re. 1 - Rs. li) for each piece of cloth 
twelve cubits long by broad. Dyeing blue is a simpler process. 
The yarn or cloth has not to bo specially prepared. After washing 
it in pnro water, tlio yarn is plungtHl into a |K)t of blue dye stuff 
prepared from two pounds of indigo, one pound of plantain ashes, 
one pound of cement, and one junind of tarvad, Cassia auriculata, 
seed, boiled together and dissolved in water from three to eight days. 
After this it is waslu‘d and dried. The cost of dyeing blue is at the 
rate of Gd. (4 annas) a pound. 

Most of the yarn and cloth is used locally, but some of the richer 
dyers send their ware.s as far as licrar and Nagpur. 

Calico-printing is cjirried on chicHy in Faizi)ur, Jalgaon, and 
some other large towns. The ju’intxirs arc dyers anddhey generally 
print coarse hand-made cloth. The favourite colours are dark -red 
and dark -blue. Before prt'paring it for ])rinting red, the cloth, 
as in tlie case of dyeing, undergoes, for five or six days, several 
vrashings in a mixture of water, carbonate of soda or khadi, and 
castor-oil. Next it is plungc'd into a mixtiivo of twenty pounds 
of tt/, and eight pounds of dhdvdn, Conocai’pus latifolia, flowers, 
powdered aiid boiled together in water in a caldron able to hold 
128 yards (10 thdns) of cloth. The addition of four pounds of 
myrobalans, hirddsy while the mixture is boiling, gives the cloth a 
dirty yellow tinge. 3^ho whole is then dried, spread on a board, 
and printed by a wood(*n haudljlock. For printing blue, the cloth 
has only to be washed before being stamped. The red colour is 
a mixture of alum and gum, and the blue a mixture of sulphate 
of iron, hi rdicas j and gum, both dissolved in winter. The wooden 
handblocks have the pattern deep cut in their faces. They are 
made by the printers themselves, who, in cutting them, use from forty 
to flfty small sharply pointed steel nail-liko tools. The printer who 
makes these stamps generally does no other work. He has a stock 
of patterns drawn on a paper, and sometimes, though rarely, supplies 
new devices. Froin the paper pattern, a drawing in ink or other 
coloured substance is made on the face of the wooden block and 
the jjattern is afterwards cut to the required depth. In the richer 
designs, where several colours are used, each colour has its own 
block with only so much of the pattern engraved on it as belonga 
to that colour. In printing, the workman has beside him a pad . 
soaked with the colour he is using, and on this he presses the 
block between each time he stamps the cloth. A bine pattern is , 
the simplest. When more colours than one have to be ns©^ the i 
where the stamp is not to mark is covered with a mixtnre^ of gnm 
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and sand whicli is afterwards washed off, and tlio stamping repeated 
with the other blocks and colours till the whole pattern is printed. 
After printing, the whole cloth is again well washed in pure 
water, and sometimes, to bring out the colours, receives a bath of 
goat^s dung and water. After this it is once more carefully washed, 
dried, and exposed fur sale. 

Steam spinning, weaving, ginning, and cotton -pressing, have been 
introduced into Khaiidesh within the last twenty years. The only 
steam spinning and weaving cotton factory is at Jalgaon. This factory 
was started in 187't, under the name of the Khd,nclesh Spinning and 
Weaving Company Limited. It hadacapital of £75,000 (Hs. 7,50,000) 
and buildings and machinery that cost about £9500 (Ks. 95,000). It 
was burnt down in, 1878, but was re-opened for work in January 1879. 
It has at present 220 looms and 18,000 spindles, and consumes 
on an average 9G9 tons (fsOOO paJlas) of eollon a yenr. It employs a 
stalf of 800 workmen, al)out 100 of ihem Miisalmans, 050 Marathas, 
50 Portuguese, Pardeshis, and Pavsis, and two, the chief enginetT 
and the spinning master, Europeans. J’ho Musalmans, chiefly from 
Indor, Bombay, Ikioiia, fSatara, and Kagar, and a lew natives of 
Khaiidesh, are skilled weavers, rulers, cavdtTs, aiid sjnnners; tho 
Marathas, strong, sturdy and muscular, from all ])arts of the Deccan, 
are labourers and carriei’S ; (In* Portuguese, hardworking and 
intelligent, are litters ; and the Pardeslus, peasants from Hoy Jhireilly, 
Delhi, Agra, and Cawnpur, are ('liietiy messengers and watcliinen. 
One of the Parsis is a weaving, ami (me of the iMarfuhas a carding, 
master. Exc^jpt as clerks nu high caste? IJiudus are employed, and 
there arc no Aihars or Bhils. Of tho whole staff about one-tliird get 
fixed wages, tho rest arc ]>aid by piece-work. Oi those who got 
fixed wages, the monthly pay of the engineer is £40 (Rs. 400), of 
the spinning master £Jj0 (Rs. oOO), of the smitli £4 (Rs. 40), of tho 
bricklayer £2 (Rs. 20), of tlio li^^iers from £1 I0.s‘. to £2 (Rs. 15- 
lis. 20), and among common lMboni*(‘rs, of a man Od. ( f rnean.v), of a 
woman (daanmv), and of a cbil(L.h/. (2 anvtfs) a day. The piece 
rates for sjhnners are S^d, ( 2 : 1 - aunati) the 100 pounds of yarn, and 
for weavers from 4.v. to 5,<?. (l^s. 2-Rs, 2^) the hundred pounds of 
cloth. This represents, for a,n average steady worker, daily pay at 
from 7ic?. to 3s, (5 a?w/a.s*-Rs. li) ; women generally earn from 3(i 
to 7 id, (2-6 annas), and children from 3d. to 3id. (2-2 1 annas). 
The working hours arc from sunrise to sunset, with lialf an hoiir^s 
rest from eleven to half past eleven for the midday meal. Besides 
the usual native holidays, a half holiday is gnven every market day 
(Saturday), and throe days of rest a month are wanted to clean 
the machinery. The cotton most used is the long stapled Khandeshi, 
Hin^nghdt aud Dharwar. There is also a demand for the short- 
stapled Varhadi. But as inKhandesh, the gi’owth of the Varhddi 
is as much as possible discouraged, the local supply has to be 
supplemented by imports from -Indor, Jabalpur, and Gardevada. 
About 5000 pounds of yarn are made a day, the wholesale price 
from £12 to £14 (Rs. 120-Rs. 140) a bale. Most of the 
: dutturu is used locally, bought by local dealers, and distributed over 
the chief market towns and used by tho handloom weavers. A 
1^^^ is worked into cloth, the chief varieties of cloth being 
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sheets, towels, sail cloth, and coarse cloth of every sort, which sella 
wholesale at 1 s, (8 annas) a pound. Almost the whole of it is bought * 
by local dealt'rs ftnd sold in Khandesh, Berar, and the NizAm^s 
dominions. It is chiefly used by the poorer classes for shirts and 
waistcloths. They also make cotton rope and twine for use in the 
mill. 

Besides the spinning and weaving mill there arc eleven steam 
factories in Khandesh, throe^ of them ginning factories and eight 
presses. The ginning faclories, two of them at Jalgaon and one at 
Mhasavad, built between 1800 and IHGo, are furnished with Platt 
saw-gins. For tl\o reasons already mentirnied, the destruction of the 
seed and tlie injury to the staple, saw-gins, though they work much 
cheaper than hand cleaners and were once (18-t8) pretty widely used, 
have for tlie last four or five* years lain almost idle. 

Of tlio eight steam cotton pres.s(‘s, seven are in Jalg’aoii 
and one in Dlmlia. In the Jalgaon prt‘ss(‘s, the pressing chargo 
is os. ()fL (Rs. 2 as. 12) a hale, with an additional od, (2 a)i/nas)iov 
carriage. In 1 879-80, ,^11 1 }>.iles against 10, 621 in 1871-72 are 

reported to have been ]m‘sstHl. 'J’lio size of tlu‘ bale is four feet one 
inch long, oiu' foot six iiuhes higli, ajid one foot five iiicho.s wide. 
During Januaty, Felnaiaiy, March, and A])i‘il, when cottem comes 
forward in large c|uaiiliii(.‘s, the pres>(«s an‘ at work night and day, 
the men being ])aid from rU. to bjj. (2-8J> annus) on each halo 
pressed, and dividing the amount' among themselv(^s. Sometimes 
the pross(\s work for a. fenv houi’s a da.y only, 'i'liey have no fixed 
hours and tlunr working time <le]H.‘nds upon the stock of cotton. In 
Jalgaon the pres.ses employ allogc^t-hi'i* three Ihiropean engineers, 
about titeon to sixteen pressimm, and thii'ty to thirty-five labourers 
to carry tlu* bales from the ])ress to the railway station. During 
the bu.sy sc'asoii tlu; pi-essmen, who arc' cJiiefly iMarathfis and 
Mnsalmans, earn from .il J(b. to .12 Kb. (Rs. Ib-Rs. 2o) a month, 
Ihe carriers arc? Deccciii JMairit h.-is. Uiey fire ])aid from Kb. to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 5- .Rs. 15) eveuy hmidred bales aceording to the distance 
.from the factory to the station. Whem the season is over, some go 
to their villages to (.mltivatc*, others stay in Jalgaon and find 
•work in the ordinary labour market. Some liave settled in Chopda, 
Vanicl, and Virad, wliore th(*y liave built hons(*s and hold land. 
The pressmen and carric'rs are nciarly all Deccan Marathits from 
Satiira and Pcjoiia. J'hey live in Luts outside of Jalgaon. 

Cotton carjiets arc w'ovtai at Kasodn. and Pdldlii in Erandol, at 
Asoda in Nasirabad, and at Rariola in Nandurbar, by Dh an gar and 
Mdahbdv Hindus find hy Musalman Pinjaris. The industry is 
small one, snpjiorting not more than 400 families. Almost all 
are labourers supplied with cotton by Musalmfin and M4rv4d 
dealers, and paid fur their work at the rate of Sd, to 4|r/. (2-3 annm) 
a day. A fairly skilful and steady worker earns, on an average^ 
from 6c^. to Od. (4-fl annas) a day. Tlie demand is steady, briskest 
at times of fairs and dullest in the rainy weather. The men work 
from six to eight hours a day, and keep about thirty yearly holidays. 
Except Pinjaris, they hardly ever follow any otW employment, and . 

their women seldom add anything to the family gains. Ilie doIotUM 
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gea^jrally used are red, yellow, green, and black, and the patterns 
are almost always simple stripes from one-tenth of an inch to 
inches broad. Those carpets are offered for sale at most market 
towns and religious gatheriugs. Their best market is at Maheii 
fair. They ai’e sent in sinall quantities to Jierar and the Nizanrs 
dominiuus. 

Gold and silver thread arc made in small quantities at Raver in 
Savda. The workers are Hindus of the Sonar, Shirnpi, Rajput, and 
Rangdri castes, and Musalnidns who have lately come from 
Burhanpur. The industry is of little importance, sup]jorting not 
more than from fifty to one linndnMl families. Most .of the gold- 
thread makers are labourers siip]dii‘d by a Mars fid capitalist with the 
thread and metal, and paid for their work generally at the rate of 
14'^. to (1-3 an arts) a day. 'riio women of the family do not 
take part in tlie employment, but they generally earn a little by 
labour in the fields. The demand, fnii-ly constant throughout the 
year, is briskest in the wedding seasons ;ind dullest during the rains. 
The makers generally work from six to eight hcurs a dfiy, and keep 
about sixty holidays a year, 'rhere is a (‘raft guild composed of all 
adult males, but except enfoiv-ing holiday-k(Hq)irig, it jfiays but a 
small part in the affaii-s of the craft. In making goI<i thread, a silver 
bar about a foot long and one find a half inches tliick is covered wdth 
gold leaf, wrliicb by several befitings ;md hammerings is welded into 
the silver. One end of the bar is put into one of many different 
sized boles pierc^ed through a rough iron phite. The point of the 
bar is caught by a large jiair of ])in(,*.ers, whose handles are secured 
by a ring fastened to a rope or chain going round a wo^oden wheel, 
which, worked by three num, drag.s the bar through tlie hole in the 
iron plate. In passing through tlie hole, the bar gr(.> ws considerably 
longer and thinner, and Mie princess is rejjt‘ated through gradually 
diminishing holes. When reduced to the size of wire it is handed 
over to another workman, wlio, by working two vsmall wheels, drags 
it through a frame piercecl wdth very fine' lioh*s. Wh(»n Hue enough 
it is flattened by boating with a small hfimmer on a steel anvdl. It 
is then twisted with thin yellow or orange silk and wound on reels. 
When ready the gold thread is distributed throitgh the different 
markets and fairs, and bought by vi)l;ig(? (hmlcu's and liandloom 
weavers. Most of it. is usoil in iho district. 'I'he demand for gold wire 
is small, and the workei*s are badly (.>ff. 

The chief crafts (jonueeted with animnl products fire the making 
:>§ of lac, clarified bultov, the weaving of silk and wool, butcher’s 
:|| work, and the making of hnither. Lac, produced by the puncture 
m of the female insect, Coccus la.-ca, un p/iapai Ficus religiosa, 
Butea fcondosa, and Z izy phus juju ba, trees, is gathered 
M chie&yby Pimpalnor Bhilsaud other tuivsi tribes in April May, and 
f part of June, When about thirty pounds have been collected, it is 
put in coarse cloth bags from eleven to fourteen cubits long and 
about twelve inches round, whkdi, with their moul^hs closed, are laid 
ti^ar a fire and the gum left to melt and ooze out. The supply is 

t $bld by the Bhils, partly to travelling Bohora and Mfirvad and other 
^ peddlers, who give in exchange cloth and hardware trinkets* 
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The rest is talcen to market towns and sold for money, or for grain oar 
cloth. The dealers collect the lac and distribute it to silk dyers, mostly 
Burhanpur and Yeola M osalmans, and to Laklienis or bracelet makers. 
Most of the crop is used in the district in dyoiiig yam andcloth, and 
in veneering wood. A little finds its w^ay to Ber^ir and the Ni;?&n’s 
dominions, and some goes by rail to Bombay. The price to the 
consniner generally varies from 9d. to li?, (6-8 annas) a pound. 
The demand is fairly constant, but recent forest restrictions 
have greatly reduced the su])ply. Lac bracelets of various colours 
are made in Dhiilia, Eovaiidol, and Bhiisdva! by Lakhenis, who are 
said to have come from Marvad about a century ago. 

Clarified butter, tup, is made chiefly at Dhrilia and Laling. 
Almost all widl-to-do liusbandhieii sell clarified butter, and, besides 
by them, a large (.|ua.Titit y is pr(‘]>ared by professional herdsmen of 
the Dhangar and (Javli castes. The wonion do tlio dairy work and 
scunetimes go to sell the butler. Clarified butt(‘r is of two kinds, 
one made from butTaloe’s, flu‘ etlun- from sluje])*s milk, ^ihe butter 
made from butTidoe’s milk is the b('sf, hatching from 6d. to 
(4-8 annas) a pound. It is used by all tlio well-to-do. Sheep’s 
butter, fetching from 1.]^/. to Vd. (8-6 mutas) a pound, is used 
chiedy by the poorer classes and in mixing. Cow’s Imtter, which is 
used for medicine, is sehloiu made. I’hc ])roducers generally sell 
to butter deal(3rs, local and Mtirvad V aiiis, Blintidf^, and Kachhis, 
who live in the larger towns aaid travel about gathering 
supplies. They kee]> the liutter in large leather jars, dahds, and 
dispose of most of it at their shops in market and other largo towms.. 
Butter is claiofied by boiling it in a brass or iron pot. When 
good it k(‘(,*})s frc'sh and fit for use from eight to fifteen days. Almost 
tho whole supply is used in Khaiid(‘sh. A little finds its way to 
Berar and tho Nizam’s domiuiofis. Tljere has not of late been any 
marked change in tho butter traxle. 

Glass bangles are to a small extent nunlo ].)y Musalimlns of the 
Maniar caste. Tlio c*hief craftsmen used to be found at Nasirabad, 
Yaval, Saldi, lYiroln, and Lraiidol, and in Nasiraba.d iliorc are still 
from 800 to JOG of them. They liave now much difficulty in finding 
wood for t])eir fiirnfutes, and the industiy d(.)es not prosper. 

Silk work is carried on to a small extent in Erandol and Pdrola. 
The industiy engiloys several classes of workraon, sorters, dyers, 
and weavers, but it is not a large industry and does not support 
more than about seventy-live families. Almost all of them are 
labourers supplied with silk by Gujarat Vani and Shimpi dealers, 
and paid by th(> piece. I’he silk, chiefly Bengal and Chinese, is 
brought by rail from Bombay. The only silk-spinning is carried on 
by the Khatris as a kind of bye- work. There are no distinct classes; 
of silk weavers and dyers. I’he chief colours used are red, yellow, 
green, black, and blue. The weavers, Sails and Koahtis by caste, 
chiefly make sddis, cholkhans, pd^jofAs, and phadkis* The demana, 
for their work is fairly constant, liriskest during the marriage 
seasons and dullest in the rainy months. The silks are made oror 
to the dealer who sells them to village shopkeepers or Bends iheim 
in charge of agents to the different markets and fairs. The rat^l 
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prices of silk goods ard 2^*. to 4v. (Re. 1 -Rs. 2) a yard for turbans ; 
and from 4fi. to £2 (Rs. 2 - Rs. 20) for robes. Ricb people, Brahmans, 
Bhdtias, and Gujarat and Marvad Vanis use silk cloth. 

Blanket-weaving is almost the only woollen manufacture. It is 
carried on all over the district, but chiefly in Dhulia, Nasirabad, 
Jflmner, Amalner, and Virdel. The weavers arc almost all of the 
DhangJir caste. Slieep are geii(u-ally slieared twice a year, in 
March and in November. The wool, chiefly black with some threads 
of dirty white, washed sc'veral timers and cleaned with the bow, is 
collected l.)y the Dhangars, scmie of it set apart for their own use, and 
the rest taken to tlie chief disti-iet. t i-ade cemtres mid sold to wool 
dealers, aJso Dhangars l)y caste. From tiiese dealers it is bought by 
the weaving* Dhanga/rs, who, i hough of t he same tribe as tlie shepherd 
Dhangars, do not rear slie(*|) but spend th(‘ir time in blanket-weaving. 
Most of them buy the wool and work it into blankets. Others, 
employed l)y dc'alers as labourer's, are paid from 2{//. to 3c/. (] i- 
2 aunas') a yard, rjites re])rcsont ing to a. fairly good workman 
about 4-id. (3 (ca/cus) n, day. 'Oie weaver who works his own 
wool earns on an average al)out bd. ( j- n///cu,s‘) a day. ^J’hoy weave 
generally iu the ojien air, ami rain foi*ces tlnmi to stop. They 
work from vsix to eight hours a day arid kec^p about thirty yearly 
holidays. Tlieir woukui ami cliildreu in s])inning the wool, and 
the men generally spin wIumi it is too wei to weaven The blankets 
are oflerod for sale, either l)v th(^ wc^avers themselves or by the trader 
who has employed them, at all fail's and markc^is, and in the shops 
of most large villages. Thoy arc* in d(*nia.ml among all the lower 
classes, and almost tin; wliole local ])i*(Kliice is nscul in the district. 
A little goes to Benir ami tlu^ Nizam’s provinces. But the quantity 
imported from. Marvdd, Sholapnr, and Famlharpur, isg-enorally more 
than what leaves the district. TIicto is a. considerablo sale of 
English blankets in dalgaon, Bln aval, Dhnlia, and nearly all the 
larger towns. Blanket weavers have no guild or traxlo association. 
There is a good, and on the wholes a gi-owing demand for their 
wares. A blanket g-euerally nionsures from tlii*ee to six cubits, and 
costs from J,y. to Ss, {amiaH 8-Rs. l.^). Almost all are plain, 

''5.' 

Batchers’ work is of two hrauclios, the killiiijr of cows and 
buffaloes and the killing of sheep and goats. Tho butchers of tho 
larger animals are Kasais, and of tho smaller Khfitiks. Butchers 
are found in almost all market towns, but beef is used only in places 
where there is a largo Musalman pojiulatiou. The industry supports 
■ from 200 to 300 families. 'J’he cows, oxen, and buffaloes are 
generally brought hy cultivators. As a rule they are old animals 
past yielding milk or doing Avork. Some cultivators and many of 
the Hindu town traders used never to sell their cattio to the butcher. 
Of late, it is said the practice has become much commoner. The 
I demand is pretty constant, and the butchers lead an easy life, the 
! women doin^ a great part of the selling. As a class they are well- 
I te-do, charging l^d. (1 anna) a pound for cow beef, and 2 ^ 0 !. (U 
. ama») for goat’s flesh, prices that leave them a good profit. Buffalo 
meat is rarely used. Musalmans, except the poorest, and even these 
^ or four chief holidays, oat both beef and mutton. 
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and ainon^ Hindus, Ahir Shimpis eat gofit^s flesh pretty constantly, 
and Knnbis and Bhils when they can aflord it. 

Leather makii^g and working hf>s two branches, tanning and 
ehoemaking. Tanning goes on in almost all large villages and 
towns. The workmen are chiefly Hangs and Chambhars, and the 
industry supports about 400 families, The hides are generally 
flayed by village Mhars and partly dried l)y (hern, and used to meet 
the wants of villagers for leather thongs and ropes, or they are taken 
into the larger towns and sold to hide dealers who are mostly 
Musalm^ns, The hide dealers export some of them by rail to 
Bombay, but most are sent to be dressed by local Charnbhdrs and 
Mangs, I'hey first put the hide in water for two or three days, 
and when it is Avashed and has had all the hair scraped off with iron 
knives, they apply lime and then fold and keep the hide for three 
days. After this it is again waslied and left for nearly nineteen 
days in the extract cd iarvnd. Cassia auriciilata, bark. Then it is 
washed and laid in pure wafer for anoth(‘r fifteen days and then dried 
in the shade, Tanners work about oiglit h(»urs a day and keep 
no holidays, ^JTeir women and cliildren take no part in the work. 
Most of the leather is sold to Kluindesh shoemakers either at fairs 
or markets. The tanners of Dluirangaon in Bhusaval and of 
Jalgaon in Dbulia have a special local nafue for skill in their craft. 
Little leather leaves the di.strict. The demand . is constant and 
the craft fairly })ro.sper<.»iis. Shoennaking goes on in most 
large villages. The workers are Mochis and Clnimbhars and the 
industry snppoids about 100 Mochi and 1200 Chamblnir families. 
The leather is bought chic^Hy from loeal tanners, and as a rule the 
shoemaker w'orks with leather he has himself bought. Most of the 
Mochis and Chambars are both tanneus and shoemakers. They are 
paid from bs. to 4.s, (u6'. 8-Hs. 2) for a pair of slippers, representing, 
to a fair workman, from %l. to Gc/. (2- 4 an tn-Ls) a day. The demand 
for his work is steady throughout the year. He works about eight 
hours a day and takes no ho]i<}ays. The women of his family help in 
the lighter part.s of his work. lie makes shoes, sandals, buckets, 
and water bags. The shoemakers of Dhulia, Tarsod, Erandol, 
Chopda, and Kandurbar, have a good name for their native 
shoes, and in Dhulia, Bhusdval, and elalgaon are some men who can 
make neat and useful Engli.sli shoes and rough pony harness. 
Most shoemakers keep a small sto(;k of slippers and sandals for 
sale, or send them by an agent to local markets and fairs. The 
whole supply is generally used in the district, and small quantities 
of English shoes and boots are brought from Bombay, and native 
shoes from Poona and Ahmednagar. The demand is on the whole 
steady, and the business prosperous. 

Horn-gathoring is an industry that has sprung up since the 
railway was opened. Near most railway stations large heaps of 
horns aud bones are collected. They are generally brought from 
the villages round by Mhdrs and Bhils, and sold by them to 
Bohora dealers who send them to Bombay. Some six years aj^ 
horns were sold at the rate of £3 (Rs. 30) a hundred and bones at 2t. 
{Re. 1 ) a hundredweight. The demand has now fallen and the trade 
is not prosperous. 
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Cart-making is an important industry. Wood is cheap and 
good, and the Doudaicha, Taloda, Chopda, and Navapur carts are 
so marked an improvcraont on the old cart that they have become 
most popular. The manuracture flourishes, the price having been 
raised, without lowering the demand, from £2 to £4 (Hs. 20- 
Rs.40). They are made by Deshi and Pardesbi Subflrs. The iron 
parts are the work of local blacksmiths, the mateinal being supplied 
from Bombay through local shopkeepers, Bohoras, Vanis, and 
others. 

The making of salt, gunpowder, paper, and opinni, are no longer 
practised. Formerly, on account ot the ex]>enso and risk of biinging 
it from the coast, salt used to be made by scraping earth. In much 
the same way nitre was extracted from earth and gunpowder 
made. When Captain Briggs came to Kliaiidesh in 1818, he found 
that gunpowder was made iii almost every town in the district. 
When the district was b)‘(jug}it t<j ord(‘r, the deinaml for gunpowder 
ceased and the workmt'u became Jime-buriiers. (lunjxjwdor is still 
made in small cjuaniities for ii?‘e works }>y some IMusaimans. Coarse 
paper used to be (1859) numu fact urod at Kraiidol and Yaval.^ The 
ruins of paper-makers’ houses are still s(Km, and a very small quantity 
is still made. Of the deca}' of tlu^ imiig'o a.ud opium m{;iTiufactures 
some account lias been given in the chajitcr on Agriculture. 

Cloth and turban weavers, oil-extractors, husbaudnum, bangle- 
makers, carpenters, barbers, potlers, goldsmitlis, washermen, 
tailors, dyers, and (//-sellers, have caste organisations which, 
to some extent, take the jilacc of craft guilds. Each caste has a 
number of leading men, 'mahajam^, subordinate to a head leader, 
chaudhrl rnahajaa. His oflice is h(n*editary, and in all matters 
coming before him he consults men of acknovvledgtHl reputation in 
the caste. From tliree to six members, including the president, 
chaudhri mnhaJaUf can give* an authoritative decision alfectiiig the 
interests of the whole fratc'rnity. These decisions relate chiefly to 
marriages, re-marriages, and questions of caste rules. They have 
no direct connection wnth the craftsman’s work, except so far as any 
special line of conduct wcudd be a breach of cast(> rules. Fines 
recovered from defaulters form a fund from which caste carpets 
and cooking and drinking vessels are bought. The practice of 
apprenticeship prevails, the apprentice getting neither pay nor 
allowances. Strikes are almost unknown. Twelve years ago the 
barbers struck and succeeded in raising their wages from to l^d, 

anna- \ anna). 


^ Born. Gov Sel. XCIII, 307. The paper was inferior to that manufactured at 
Junnar and N^ik. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

H 1 STORY’. 

The oldest Kluiiulesli l(\<i:eii(lsbelo]io' to fbo hi]] forts ot TuranmdI. 
and Asirofud. The Mahahlun-at nn'iitions Yuvaiuisliva, the ruler of 
Turaninul, as lin-litini>* witlj the randiivs/ and A.sirgad as a place 
of worsliip of AslivatUiaijici,^ Aeeording tf> local traditiou, Asirgad 
was, from about ir>o0 u.c., tlu; hcad-(jiiarters of a Rajput chief whose 
ancestors came from Oiulh.^ 

In early times Khamlesh, lik(' the rt‘st of the Deccan, was probably 
under great vassals, uhiIh'i tiafKthflrsIt rars, and lu^redita-ry laud- 
holders, //yd />•/'' st'fth'd at Asirgad in the ('ast, Ratna in the south, 
Nasik in the west, and haling in tin* eentre, all under the control of 
the overlord.s of Tngar and I'aithan/’ 

The rock temph'S of Pitalkhora, Nasik, and Ajanta show that in 
the second ami first centuries ])i‘fore, and <luring the first throe 
centuries after Christ, Khandesh wa-< under rnh'rs who patronisod 
Biuldliism, some of whom livevl at RuiflianJ The first dynasty of 
which dist inct record remains arc' the Andhrabli rit yas^ or Slmtavahans, 
\vhose capital was Dhaiiakat, ].nu‘haj).s Dharnikot on the Krishna in 
the Madr<as district of (bniTiir. ddie dnti* <,{“ tlnur rise to power is 
uncertain. According to th(‘ mn.st recent estimate’s, tlioir founder 


' The t*]ii(3f contril)uti<»ns to thi.s chni>tc?r un; tlirr*- ])ai«(irs oa Kh/mrlesh history, 
Beparattly prcjiaml ]>y ]\tr. \\\ lUimsuv , ( Air. A. Cniwlcy-Boevey, <18., ami 
Mr. J. I'ollen, C.S. - Sir tf. Mjilrolm in 'tran.^i. Koy. As. Soc. I, 76. 

^ Asihvatth.lriia is still Avr»rs1ii}>]»ea at A.sir;.ja<]. ('nitral Proviiiee ilazotteer, 9, 

^ (Irant DuiE 12. 'J'hc (RnRjiin.s, nmong oth<'r'», claim to have ruled in Asirgad in 
pre-historic tirne.s. Tod's Annals, II. 40S. KlKm<lc,sh seems at one time to have 
been included in the country of Vidarhh, whose nan»e’ remains in Bedar which may 
have been tlic ancient cHj)itai. Vidarbh was af variou.s periods a territory of 
considerable extcni and pf>wor. It i.s rjientj<»in-d in the Kaniayau, the MahiibiiArat, 
and the Piirsins. H. H. U ilsoii'n Works, Vll, KM. 

** l.^i8fien’s Iiidische Altcrthumskunde, IV. 267. 

^ As early as 2r>0 kc. Ta^^aris .said (Mraiit DrilT. 11) to have ]>eon important enough 
to attract Egyptian merchants. Its pr»sit.ioji has not yet been fixed. It has latmy 
(Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. S<ic. XIIl. 9) been id«mtitled w'ith ♦Innnar in Pewna. But 
Junnar does not agree wuth the a<;eountof Tagar, given by tlie author of the Perigluil 
(247 who places it ten days oast of i*aithan (see McRrindlo’s Periplus, 125, 126). 

Grant DufFs po.sition (Hi.story, 11) a little to the north-east of the modern town of 
Bhir seems most probable. 'ITie remark in the Peri]du8 (MeOindle’s edition, 126)^ 
that many articles brought into Tagar ‘ from the parts along the coast,’ were sent oh by 
wagons to Broach, secnis to shew that Tagar wtus in communication with the Bay of 
Bengal. Paithan, though traditionally founded by ShAliviihan in A .p. 78, was a place of 
importance as early as the third century B.c. Bhiiu Ddji in Jour. Bom. Br. Hoy. An, 
Soc. A'lII. 239. 

’ Pergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 184. T)io earliest of the Khdndesh cave 
temples is prol>ably one at Pitalkhora, dated about 150 B.o. The earliest Ajanta and 
Nasik caves are about 100 b.<j. Ditto, 168 and 178. 

® Trans. Sec. Inter. Cong. 349. The name Andbrabhritya or Andhr^s’ aervanta ia 
supposed to show that before they became independent, they were aubjeot to th|^ 
sovereigns of Pdtaliputra, the modem Fdtua, 
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Shiprak, Sindiik, or Sliishuk, lived before the close of the third 
century This would place Krishna, the second of the 

Andhrabhrityas, who is uientioncd in one of the Nasik caves, early 
in the second ctintury larfore (dirist, a date to some extent supj)orted 
by the old forms of the letters used in the cave inscription.- The 
Andhrabhrityas seem to have contijiued to rule in Kiisik,'* till, in the 
latter part of the tirst cuuitiny (d tl)e Christian era, Nahapan, a 
Skythian or IWtluan of the 8a h, Satrap, or Kshaharab dyuaBby 
from north India, drove them from Nasik and Khandesh, and also, 
it would B(‘ein, from I^aithaii.* These S/di rulers, originally 
subordinate to some overlord, setuu, after their conquest of the north 
Deccan, to have made t[H‘ms(dveB indepeiideiit, and ruling from 
Malwa/^ to have choBOU Niisik as the local seat of government.® 

The 8ah kings secuu to have held Kasik and Kliandesli for 
about forty yt'urs only, wIkmi, ])ei\ve(‘n 121 and Sliatakarni 
Clautainiputra restored tin* Andbrabhritvas, earning the title of tho 
destroyer of Shaks, Yavans, ami l*alha\ s.” About lurf y years later 
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‘ Bliaii Ddji (.I«utr. Jioiii. Hr. Koy. A.s. Sor. VII. i IS aiul VIII, 240) pl.-ices Shiprak 
in the fouj'th cr.'iit\irv ht'foro ( 'hri^t. ; I’.iiaLOaJiidl Iiulraji (.htiir. f5nin. Hr. itoy. As. Soe. 
XJtl. vUO), aixmt 210 u.c. ; j’linscjM h's>ay,^ If. rMiu) Tnl.frs 24) and lUViiuhlrkar 
(Tiaiis. Sec. Inter. ar)2) in 21 ; W'ilond (As. Kcs. IX. JOl), ln'tweea the 

fii'st and til ird cent iiricx ; aicMNilsou < I’lic.-U. Hind. LOS), as as A.i*. 102. The 
cause of the jurcat flitrcrcncc in t))c c.''iinial.(‘ of dales ih the ilonht wliether tho 
dyiKistias nu.nl i-nieU in the }’nr;'u»s a..^^ follow ing ilie .Ma.iir\ .Isi COd-ns n.c.), succeeded 
one another, oj* luleU at tlu: saiue time in 'liilerent parts of ih.* eonnt ry. 

Trails. Sec. Inter, f’ong. MdO. Keron.s.soii ami ('a\e 'leni]>les, 203, 275. 

3 K dsik C^ave X f 1 1 . has au inscription with (he name <4' tie* o-u'at ihiknsiri wliose 
pro])al)le date is aliout 30 n.i' .Kerpmssoji ainl rmvi^i's.s’ (\‘ive 4'eiiiplus, 203,, 204. 

Ncitlier the ori.i'in nor the date of the Satrap has been ei.rtainly lixed, 

Newton (.lour. Bom. Br, Boy. As. Soe. I.\. (>) tlmu^ht t.liey were IVirthians, and 
>y;&*fc»fien (Tnd. Alt. IV. 83) tliouuht that the> lu.-loiic^eO to fin* A.uhamas fcrdie of Vueiehi, 
the Skythian eompierors of India in tlic st'coml century lud’ore (.'hrist, 1'hat they were 
foreiguers from the north is sliown hy the <ire<.*k motto on t.fieir eoiirs (Jour. IVuu. Br. 
Boy. As. Soe. IX, (J). Though it is still uncciJain, the Sail kings ^woliahly ilatcd 
from tho Sljak era (78 a.j>. ), ami lasted, at least in < Jujai at. till ,328 .v.o, (Jour, Bom, 
Br. Boy. An. Soe. VIJ. 28, and 'Prans. See. Inter. Gong. 3.'>2'3d3). Xewt{m (Jour. 
Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soe. JX. 7) notes that the iii.serijdioms nJating to Kahapan in the 
Nasik, Karli. and Juiinar caves esrahlish ti\e judiits ; 1, In; wa.s eitlicr a king or an 
officer of some distant monarcJi ; 2, his rule w as w idi's]>n*ad, inclinliiig much of tho 
Deccan; 3, ho was a foreigner, ])ro}»ably a Bartliiaii ; 4, lii.s daughter liad a .Hindu 
name arul was married l<« a Uimlu, the, sen of a- If indu ; o, his daughter, son-iudaw^ 
and minister w ere Bmhlhists. 

^ Their capital seems at one time to have heon a town sojiic way south of Ujain, 
mentioned as MinAgara hy Btohuny and in the Beripins, Imt not ideutitled. 

Trans. Sec. Inter. Gong. 3dl), h"rom Ndsik and other cave iiiscn})tious, the Siih 
rulers seem to have been very free in their grants hotli to Brahmans and Buddhists. 
The importance of tho Ndsik and A junta mona.steries lias inclined Col. Yule (Ini 
AJit. I v, 282) to place the Tabassi, Btolemy’s race of ascetics, in KhAndesh. See 
Sortms' Ptolemy, 2U3. 

5^ ^IVans. Sec. Inicr. Gong. 313. Gautaniijuitra'a dat<‘, dejiends on the date fixed for 
the beginning of the Andhra dynasty. JJiandarkar (Trans. See. Inter. Cong. 311), 
licing the beginning of the Andhra dy nasty at a little before tho Christian era and 
Gautamiiiutra’s date at 3111, gives the Bah kings of Nasik a period of about 140 yeai*8. 
The evidence from the writing and ornament in tho caves seems conflicting. The 
alphaliet used by Ushavadfit, the second .Sah ruler, ditTcrs very slightly from that used 
by Gaiitainipiitra. At tho same tijne tho pillar cajiitals in NahapAn tho first Sdh 
ruler’s cave (No. VIII.) are so much hotter than those in the verandah of 
Gaatamiputra’s cavo (No. III.), that Gantamipulra’s scorn to belong to a much later 
period. (Fergussou and Burgess’ ('lave Teinples, 2fi(i). Ptolemy’s (loO) mention of Sri 
Polemics as ruling at Paitlian, so far as it^goes, supjmrts the view that S^h rule did 
pot last over forty years, 8n Polemios’ name corresponding with Pulimat, Pulomavit, 
pr Puduiudyi, the son and successor of Gautamiputra, 
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Rudra D6man, a S4h king of Gujarat, again reduced the Andhrds^ 
power. But it does not appear that he conquered any part of the 
Deccan.^ According to the Vishnu Tunin, the restored A ndhra- 
bhrityd/8 continued to rule for ninety-seven years after the close of 
Gautamiputra’s reign, that is, according to tlie calculation accepted 
above, to about 240 a.d. At this time Khfindesh was on the high- 
way of commerce between the ca>a.st trade centre of Broach and the 
inland marts of Paithan, andTagnr, ton days to the east of Paithan, 
the greatest city in the land, 'rho goods wore carried in wagons, 
and though much of the country was wild or desert, it was in places 
extremely populous.- 

Of the successors of the Audlirablirityils no record remains until, 
early in the fifth century (419), an ins{*riptiou shows that Nasi k was 
governed by Virsc'ii an Alur king.'^ 4'liougli, according to the 
Purans, Aliir indepemlence lasted only sixty-seven years, the 
Ahirs are of considerable import a n(‘e in Kbaudesh history. Their 
chiefs for long lu‘ld its kwli ng furis,^' and the peo],)lo still form one 
of the nifiin elements in its po|.)iilatit>n. 

In the fifth, or early in the sixth coutnry, a Yavan dynasty, the 
Vindhyashaktis or Vakatakas, ])robal>ly under the Guptas, stretching 
from eastern and central Iniiia, held parts of Khandesh. They 
have loft their recoi'd in some of tlio rieliest of the Ajanta caves.® 


Bom, Br. Roy As. Soc. XII. 20.^. Burgess’ Ardmiological SJurvoy, Kiitlujlwdr 
and CutcJi, Ss'(h lasted in (Injunit 10 200, tJi.'it is, calculating on the 

Shak era, to a.d. !ill!8 (.Jour. Bom. Br. Uoy. As. Soc. \’/l, 28). Jn the tlirndr inscrip- 
tion Rudra rhlmuii (178) statt's ttiat though lie twi<ui couriered ShAtakarni, from 
their near relatioiisinp he <lid not (Wtroy him. Iiid. Aut. Vll. 2()‘2. 

2 McC’rindle’s Peri plus, 12.j. 

* Trans. Sec. Inter. ( 'ong. 3.54. Tt v.'a.^ formerly Ihought ( Klliitt in .Tour. Roy. As. Soc. 
IV. 4-7) that the (M)a]nkya.s held K handesli thiring the founii eeutury (3;54). Later 
inform. 1 tion seems to inak<‘ Dii.s unlikely'. (Sei; helow, p. 241). Coins have Q1870) 
been found at Nasik supposed to belong to the end of the lourtli century a.d. The 
king’s name ha.s been read Mnn.i.s Xripa, but nothing of him is known. BhAu I)4ji 
in Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. IX. cx. and civ. 

* Ahirs are numerons in Nasik, and in Kli.-iiidesh many artisan classes are of 
two divisions, simple and Ahir. In S'une vili.Hg»'s the oiMginal aettlement seems 
to have been sup])lemented l>y a complete Ahir community. The Ahirs or 
Abhirs, who are sidl found in the North-West Proviace.s. Bengal, Central India 
and the Central Provinces, and in Pxunbay, in ('ut 'h anrl KAtbiriwAr, seem to have 
originally belonged t(» the north-west of India (\’ivien de St. Martin, Goog. Grec. 
ct Latin de rinde, 230). In Ptolemy’s tiini- (lot)) their country (..^biria) w^as upper 
Sind (Bertiurt’ Mh}) X.); a hundred years later (247) they wore in lower Sind 
inland from Surastrene ( M< ( 'rimlle’s Perijdns, 113); and according to the FurAns 
(Ward’s Hirnlus, IH. 4.50, and WdfortP.s As. Rea. VII 1. 336), their country lay 
between the T. pti and Devtiad. (See Bird’s MirAfc-i-Ahrnadi 8. and Elliot’s Races 
N. VV. P., I. 3). Or t ie origin and sonth^aid iii'.vement of the Ahirs there are 
two theories ; that they are of Skythian descent and represent the Abdrg who 
conquered the Paujab in the secomi renturv befo»’e Ohrist (< 'unningliain’s Arch. Hep. 
11.23-33), or that they are an older Ind inn race w ho were driven south and eaat, 
before and among the different tribes of .Indo-Skythiau invaders. Ccitnpare Cent, 
Frov, <ia/. Ixiii. 

* Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. *Soc, VITI. 248. One of these kings claimed to have 
conquered Beldri, Kuntal ; Ujaiu, Avavtl ; C'orrunandeh Kaling ; ( -hhatisgad, Ko^hal ; 
Junnar, TrihU ; Broach /j At ; and Telingan, Andhra. Cent. Prov.Gaz. Ivi. The 
names of the kings of the VakAtak dynasty are Vindhyashakti (400 a.d.), PravaraS' q 
I., Devasen, Rudrasen T., Prithvisen, Hudraseu II,, Pravarasen II. son of Prabh^vati 
Gupta, daughter of the great king of kings ^hri Dev Gupta, perhaps at the end of the 
fifth or beginning of the sixth century. Fergusson and Burgees* Cave Temples. 805- 
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Towards the close of the fifth century^ the Chalukyds, under 
Pulakeshi I. (489), passing south from Gujarat, conquered the Deccan 
and established their power as far south as Badami in Kalddgi.^ 
Under the Chalukyas, probably during the sixth century, were 
out the handsome rock temples of Ghatotkach near Jinjdla, nine 
miles from Ajanta.^ The next dynasty that has left traces in 
Kh^ndesh and Nasik was a race of Yadavs in the latter part of the 
eighth century.^ These Yadavs gave place to the Rathods or 
Rashtrakutas of Mdlkhed near Haidarabad, who, conquering the 
Deccan, Konkan, part of Gujarat, and Central India up to the 
Vindhyds, remained in power till overthrown by the Chalukya 
Tailapa about 970.^ Of the ninth and tenth c(?nturios, the only 
relics are two small Jain excavations to the cast of Patna near 
Chalisgaon,^ and perhaps some of the Jain caves at Aiikai near 
Manmad. 

Of the local chiefs who at this time (800-1200) ruled Khandesh, 
the record of two families, the Taks of Asirgad and the 
Nikumbhavanshds of Patna near (.halisgaon, remains. FVom the 
beginning of the ninth to the close of the twelfth century, Asirgad 
is said to have been hold by a famous family of Tak Rajputs.^ The 
standard bearers, Taks of Asirgad, are several times mentioned by 
the poet Chand as fighting for Cdiitor against Miisalman invaders.^ 
In the south, the Nikmnbhavanshas of Patna, {r<.)m 1000 to 1216, 
ruled IGOO Khdndosh villages. They would seem to have been 
worshippers of Shiv, and one of thorn, Sonhadadev (1206), is 
mentioned as endowing a (?ollcge with inouoy and land for the study 
of the astronomer Bliaskaracharva’s works. From the epithets 
* devoted to his master,’ ‘ strongly devoted to his suzerain,’ the 
dynasty*^ would seem to have been subordinate to some great 
power, probably at first the Chalukyas, and in tbe twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the Yadavs of Devgiri.^ '^Fhe Jain caves of 
Bhdrner near Nizampur and of Ankai near Manmad, and the Brahman 
caves of Patna near Chalisgaon, jirobably date from the time 


306. Another inscription (A jaiita Cave XVI.) mentions some chiefs of Ashmnk of 
whom nothing ts known. They are I)hritar;ishtra,Hari Samba his son, Ksliitipdl Sauri 
Samba his son, Upeiulragupta, and Skaciia his stn). Fergwssou and Burgess’ Cave 
Temples. 

* Lassen’s Indische Alterthuinskunde, IV. 90 ; Fleet in Ind. Ant. VII. 247. It was 
formerly thought that this branch of the ChAlukyas was established in the Deccan in 
the fourth century (354, Elliot in Jour. K. A. Soc. IV. 4-7), and had in the fifth 
century forced its way north to Gujarat, and was (472) in possession of Broach (Ind. 
Ant. VI. 182). But the latest opinion, Mr. Fleet’s, is that the GujarAt ChMukyia 
of the fifth century wore then on their way south, and did not enter tlie Deccan till 
they were led by Pulakeshi I. (489), Ind, Ant. VIII. 12. 

* Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 346-347. 

* Lassen’s Indische Alterthiimskundc, IV. 139. 

* Ind. Ant, VI. 60, ® Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 492-493. 

® Central Province (.^azotteer, 377- 

^ Tod’s liAjasthAn (Ed. 1873), 1. 95-96. These TAks, who have disappeared in modern 
times, are believed by Tod to have been the heads of a great 8kythian invasion 
which swept over India about 600 b.c. On the ground that both Takshak and N6g 
mean snake, Tod would identify the TAks with the Nilg tribes. Ditto, I. 411, 

® The pedigree is; KrishuarAja 1, (about 1000), Govan I., Govindrdja, Govan 
IJ,, KrishnarAja II., IndrarAJa (married Shridevi of the Sagar race, regent after his 
death 1163), Govan III., Sonhadadev, Hemadide%- (1216 - 1217). Ind. Ant. VIII, 39, 

* Jour, Roy, As, Soc. I, 414 ; Ind. Ant. VIII. 39. 
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of this dynasty. After the fall (1216) of the Niknmbhavanshfis, 
Khdnclesh was probably under an officer of the Yadavs of Dergiri, 
by whom most of the old temples^ ponds^ and wells, known aa 
Hemadpanti or of GaiiliRaj, were built.^ At Asir, probably in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, the Taks were driven out, and 
their place taken by Chohans, who, according to tuidition, came into 
Khandesh from Golkonda.^ 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century (3295), AM-ud-din 
Khilji, the nephew of the Delhi Emperor, suddenly appearing before 
Dovgiri defeated Ram Dev, the Yadav ruler, and forced him to 
pay tribute. Klukidesh was at that time hold by a chief styled 
the Raja of Khandesh who w^ould seem to have been the Chohaii 
rnler of Asirgnd.'^ According to one account on his way back to 
Delhi, Ala-ud “din ovcMTati Khandc'sh, taking A sirgad and destroying 
all tlie members of tlu‘ chief's family exce])t one.'^ This invasion 
was little more than a pas.sing raid. For some y(‘ars no Musalman 
troops were slntiunvd in the Deccan, and no tribute was recovered 
from Ram Dev. In RKMi, when iirmly esta])]i.sh('(l at Delhi, Ala -iid- 
diii sent his gi'iieral, Malik Kafnr, to r(^-ini[)ose his tribute on Ram 
])ev, and to com.juer the oilier kiiigvS of the south. Malik Kafnr 
stopped for some time in iSnltan])nr. Rut making no impreKSsion on 
the local chiefs, he d(‘termined to march on, and strengthened by a 
force from Gujarat, ad vanci.'d against Dovgiri. Uiiiiable to resist the 
MusHlraaii army, Ram Dev submit I imI. Ho was taken to Delhi, 
received into high favour, and on doing homage, was invOwSted with 
the government of a larger territory than he formerly lield.^ For 
the next four years Rain Dov, paying a yearly tribute to Delhi, 
coniiuued to govcuui in ])oaco. In Id 1 2, Ids son Shankal Dev, 
withholding his trilniRs was defeated and slain, and Devgad made 
the centre of Musalman j-ule.^ 

In the disorders that follow'ed Ala-ud-din/s death (1316), the 
Marathas revolted. 'Phe revolt was put down in 1 31 8, and Musalmto 
power rc-ostablished.^ Two year later (1320), on the murder of 
Mubdrik Khilji, the Marathas again tlirew off tlioir allegiance. 
Gheids-ud-din's first attempt (1322) to bring the country to order 
failed. A second expedition (1323) 'was more successful, and under 
Muhammad Tughlik’s (1325-1351) strong rule, the Deccan was 
thoroughly subdued.® In 1338, the revolt of his nephew Kurshasip 
brought the Emperor to Devgad, and its position and strength so 


' Hemadpant, their builder, was probably the minister of MahAdov (1260-1271) 
the fourth of the Yadavs of Devgiri (Burgess in Ind, Ant. VI, 366). Th© local 
traditional idetjtiljcati{)n of the V&davs wdth tlio Oaidi Kajda or shepherd kings 
wouM seem to show that, aa w'as the case in K.lthiAwAr, the YAdvas and Ahirs 
were very closely connected. 8ome of the remains locally known as HemM- 
panti, the rock-hewn reservoir in Songir fort, the walls of Turanm&l fort, and the 
Turanm4! lake dams also said to he the work of the saint Gorakhnath, are probahly 
much older than the Ytldavs. See below, * Hemadpanti.’ 

* Tod’s Annals, 11. 411. * Briggs' Ferishta, I. 307, 309. 

^ Centml Province Gazetteer, 9 and 377, 

*Rdm Dev's new territory seems to have included the coast districts of and 

Surat AS far north as the Tipti, which had formerly been part t>f GujarAt. See 
Maga' Ferishta, I. 369. ® Hriggs’ Ferishta, L 379. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 389. 

* Briggs' Feri^ta, 1. 413. 
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pleased him that he determined to make it the capital of his 
Empire.^ But the disorders caused by his reckless cruelty 
prevented the scheme from succeeding. 

A few years later (1847) Devgiri was seized by the rebel nobles, 
and finally (1351) passed into the hands of Hasan Grangu, the 
founder of the Bahuiaui dyna-sty. Under Muhammad Tughlik^s 
government, Khdndesh was ])artof the charge of an officer stationed 
at Elichpur in Bcrar.^ On the revolt of the Deccan nobles in 
1346, Im4d-ul-Mulk, governor of Berar and Khaiidesh, abandoned 
his province and retired to ISIandurbar then in Girjai4t,® l^he Borar 
officers joined the msurgonts, and as the revolt was in the end 
successful, and the inciepoTKlenco of the Balimani kings was 
acknowledged (1351), no part of Kliandesh, excej.)t the western 
districts of Nandurbfir and 8nltan])iir, remained under the Delhi 
kings, ^riie power of the Balimaiiis, tliougli its limits are not 
clearly laid, down, seems to liave includtaj, in the west, Ahmodriagar 
and south Nasik, and in the ea-st, pjirt of J^erar. B(4:woon those two 
points BaliTnani rule does net seem to luiv(^ passed north of the 
Bhiina.^ Along the Chamlor or Satimila, hills tiu're would seem 
to have been a lino of independent cliiefs a,t Grilna, Antin’, and 
Vairatgiid.® The east was under the ])Owerful Asirgad chief, and 
the west was in the hands of thci Baja of Bag! an. 

Thus matters remained till, in 1370, in reward for timely help 
given, to the Phnperor Tcroz Tnghlik in a Gujarat hunting party, 
the districts of Thaliior and Knramla., on the Gnjanit-Khfindcsh 
frontier, were granted to Malik Haja f'aruki, a young Arab of 
high family.*^ Establishing himself in his small distinct, Malik 
Raja went against B.aja Bh?irji Baglan chief, and forcing him to 
pay yearly tribute to .Delhi, sent the Emperor some elephani s covered 
with gold-embroidered velvet housings and several camel-loads of 
Khandesh muslins and other mamifacfures. In reward Malik, 
with the title of Khandesh Commandoi'-in-Cliief, .sipdh Mar, was 
raised to the corninand of 3000 liorso. He was soon able to 
mUvSter 12,000 cavalry, and his powiu’ was felt, and his friendship 
sought, as far east as Garha M;indla in the Central Provinces. 
Before Malik Rajahs time, the state of Khaiuli'sh was very 
wretched. For years wit hout any regular govevmuent, it had lately 
been visited by a famine, so severe, that not more than two or three 
thousand Bhils and Kolis survived. Tlio only ]>ros])er()us part of 
the district was near Asirgad, where Asa, a i*ich Ahir, had during 
the famine fed the people from his grain stores and built many 
great works, among them the walls of Asirgad fort.^ 
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Briggs’ FeriaUta, 1,419. Briggs’ Fermivta, 11, 2S7. * Briggs’ Fe-rishta, IV. 287. 

* Briggs* Feriakia, IV. 291-295. (Irani Datl (Mardtha History, 25) places 

Mak4.t4slii iu Vko norik oi t\ie Balnnani dominions, somewlicro near Dhulia in 
Kk^iudeak. Feriskta’s (Briggs, IV. 325) Maki'vrJlHlit seems to i)e tlie tr.ict between 
Junuar, Daulatabad, Uhir, and Pai than. * Loch’s Deccan History, 2. 

* According to Ferishta (Briggs, IV. 284) the family claimed descent from the 

Kbdiiph Umar FAruk. His father Chaud Jehan was a minister of AlA-ud-din 
Kkilji’s court. , „ . , . 

^ Briggs’ Feriskta, IV. 287 ; Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 54. Fenshta menridna 
(Ferslazi edition) that when Firoz Bdrbak or Tughlik (1351-1388) beard of Asas 
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After the death of Firoz Tughlik^ Malik Rdja^fs importance was 
(1390) increased by the marriage of his son, Malik Nasir, to the 
daughter of DiUvar Kh4n the independent ruler of Malwa. Soon 
after (1393), quarrelling with Muzdfar Shah who had lately 
declared himself independent in Gujarat, Malik R^ja invaded 
Sultiinpur and Nandurbar. Advancing by forced inarches, Muzdfar 
defeated him, drove him back on Thalner, and laid siege to his fort, 
though, as ho was anxious to be on friendly terms with him, 
he did not further press his advantage. During the remaining 
six years of his rule (1394-1399), Malik Raja made no fresh attack 
on Gujarat territory. The rest of his life was spent in promoting 
architecture and improving agriculture.^ Malik's spiritual guide 
and teacher. Sheikh Zein-ud-din of Daulatabad, presented him with 
a robe, Hhe garb of desire and assent/ and this, so long as the 
dynasty lasted (1370-1000), was carefully handed from ruh)r to 
ruler. Before his death, Malik Raja invoshMil his elder son 
Malik Nasir with this sacred robe, Of his two chief forts he 
bequeathed Laliug to his elder son, and Thalnpr to Malik Iflikhdn, 
the younger brother. He died in 1309 ( April 28), and was buried in 
a handsome tomb at the towm of Thalner. 

One of Malik Nasir's first acts was to (capture Asirgad. Asa, 
the Ahir chief, in spite of his wealth and the strength of his fort, 
bad, without a struggle, admitted the supremacy of Malik Nasir'a 
father, and had in many ways helped to establish his power. 
Writing to Asa, Malik Nasii* complained that ho was in great 
straits. The chiefs of Buglan, Aiitur, and Kohrla^ were, he said, 
rising against him, and Laliiig his only fort was unsafe. He prayed 
Asa to take charge of his family. Asa agreed, and shortly after 
200 covered litters w^ere brought into Asirgad. The women were 
well received and visited by Asa's wife. Next day, another troop 
of litters arrived; Asa and his sons went to meet them; but 
instead of w'omen, armed men rushed out and slew the chief 
and all his sons. Learning of the success of his scheme, Malik 
Nasir cariic to Asirgad, and strengthening its defences, made it 
his head- quarters. Shortly after. Sheikh Zein-ud-din, the spiritual 
guide of the family, came to congratulate Malik Nasir on his 
success. At his advice, two cities were built on the Tdpti, one on 
the east bank called after Ijimself Zeinabad, the other, afterwards 
the capital, on the west called Burlianpur after Sheikh Burhdn- 
ud-din of Daulatabad. A few years later (1417), Malik Nasir, 

S a-lous of his younger brother, with the help of the Sultdn of 
d<lwa; took Thdlner and kept his brother prisoner in Asirgad, 
Then, with the Sult4n of Mdlwa, Malik Nasir made a joint attack 


wealth, he wrote to the governor of Khdndesh reprimanding him for allowing aufeh a 
power to spring up close to him. 

^ During the three last years of Malik’s reign and the first nine years of hi» 
successor’s the famous Durgddevi famine laid the Deccan waste. (See Grant Du£r*( 
History, 26). No special reference to the sufferings in Khdndesh has been traced. 
But it seems probable that this was the famine which Ferishta placed thirty yeare 
earlier. 

^ Kehrla is ig Betul in the Central Provinces, 
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on Sulttopur. Ahmad I. of Gujardt took active measures to meet 
them, and Malik Nasir, worsted by the Gujarat general, was reduced 
to extreme distress. Retiring into Thillner, ho made overtures 
to Ahmad^s ministers with such success that his presents were 
accepted, and with the title of Khan, he received the white canopy 
and scarlet pavilion of an independent ruler.^ Some years later 
Malik Nasir married his daughter to the son of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani, and together they made an attack on Gujarat. This, like 
the previous attempt, failed. Some time after, urged by his 
daughter's complaints of her hushand^s conduct, and incited by the 
Gujarat king, Nasir Khan invaded the Bahmani territory (1487). At 
first ho was entirely successful and had the public prayers read in his 
name. Then fortune changed. Nasir Khan was defeated by the 
Bahmani general, and iniablo to rally his troops Biirluinpur was 
takcji and sacked, and after anotlior defeat he was shut up in Laling 
and died tlujre of vexation in 1437. 

Miran Adil Khan (148 7 -I I 41 ), his son and successor, with the help 
of a Gujarat army, forced the Deccan general to raise the siege of 
Laling and retire. After a reign of about four years ho was 
assassinated at Burhanpur. llis sou and successor, Miran Mubarik, a 
quiet king, after a peaceful and uiievamtfiil rdgu of seventeen years, 
died in 1 457. Mir^ln^s successor was his son Adil Khan, who, during 
a long I’eigti of forty -six years (1457-1508), greatly increased the 
strength and prosperity of his kingdom. He spread his power over 
the neighbouring chiefs, forced Gondvan and Garha Mandla to 
acknowledge his supremacy, and cleared the highroads of Bhil 
and Koli robbers. Ho strengihonod Asirgad, fortifying the strong 
outwork of Malaigad, built the citadel of Burhanpur, and 
raised many handsome palaces. j\ssumiiig the title of Forest King, 
Shdh-i-Jharkiaid, he withhold tribute from Gujarat, and declared 
that he owed its monarch no allegiance. His pride brought on him 
the strength of Mahmud Shah Begada (1159-1511), the greatest 
of the Gujarat kings, who (1499), driving thoKhandesli army before 
him, laid waste the country, besieged lliulner and Asirgad, and did 
not withdraw till all tribute arrears had been paid. Three years 
later Adil Khan died and was bnri(?d in Burhanpur near the palace 
of the Daulat Maidan. Adil Khan^s successor was his brother 
Ddud, During his reign of eight years (1508-1510), Ddud planned 
an attack on some frontier Ahmednagar towns. Before his plan was 
canned out, the Ahmednagar king marcliod (1507) into Khandesh, 
and Daud, forced to retire into Asirgad, was relieved by the king 
of Mdlwa only on agreeing to acknowledge him as his overlord. 
Ghazni Khan, Daud^s son and successor, was murdered by one of the 
nobles a few'days after ho had been chosen ruler. The succession 
was now disputed between Alam Khan who was supported by the 
Ahmednagar king, and Adil Khan who was supported by Mahmud 
Begada of Gujarat. By the efforts of Mahmud Begada, who advanced 
into Khdndesh, and gave him his grand -daughter in marriage 
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and a sum of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), Adil Khdn II. was established 
at Burhanpur. Though threatened by several conspiracies, by his 
own vigour and by the help of Muzdfar II, of Gujardt^ Adil 
Khdn maintained his power, and was able to levy tnbute from 
the Galna chief, a tributary of Ahrnednagar, After serving with 
distinction in the Malwa campaign under his father-in-law Muzdfar 
Shah, he died in 1520. 

Adil Khan II.’ s successor was his son Mirdn Muhammad Khdn 
(1520-1535). Joining with the Berdr king, they fought against, 
but were defeated by Burhan Nizam of Ahmednagar (1526). 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat then came to their aid, and advancing 
together into Ahmednagar, they met with no resistance and 
Bahadur’s supremacy was admitted. Eight years later (1 534), Mirdn 
was with Baliacliii* during his defeat by the Emperor Ilumdyun, when, 
but for his sudden recall to meet Shir Shah, Humdyun would have 
overrun Khandosli as well as Gujarat. After Humdyun’s withdrawal, 
Miran aided Bahadur Shah in driving his oHicers out of Mfllwa. lie 
was with the (jiijjirat a]*my, when (1535) tlie news came of Bahadur’s 
death at Diu, and was chosen his succi.'ssor and crowned at Mdndu, 
but sickening immcMliaU'ly after, he died, within six WT?eks, before 
reaching Gnjanit (4th May 1535). Miran’s successor was his 
brother Mubarik. At the request of the Gujarat nobles, he gave 
up Muhammad, son of Latif Khan, the brother of Bahadur Shah, who 
was taken to Gujarat and crowned (1533). A party of Giijardt 
nobles favouring Mubarik’s claim, he advanced into Gujarat to 
sup])ort it, and though defeated, gained the valuable cession of the 
districts of Sultaiipur and Njmdurbar. In 1501, a Moghal chief, 
Pir Muhammad Kluin, passing tlirough Alalwa, entered Khandesh, 
and with the greatest cruelty, laid waste the country and .sacked 
Burhanpur.^ As the Moghals withdrew, heavy wdth spoil and 
debauchery, they were surprised by Mubarik on the Narbada banks, 
and defeated with great loss.^ After a reign of thirty-two years 
Mubarik died in 1500. 

Mubarik’s sncces.sor, his son Miran Muhammad II. (1566-1576), 
was in the first year attacked from Gujarat. But with the help of 
the Berar chief the Gnjai at commander was defeated and forced to 
fly. Learning that a paily of the Gujariit nobles favoured his claims 
to the Gujarat crown, Minin advanced towards Ahmedabad. But 
meeting with a serious defeat, he was forced to retire to Asirgad 
with the loss of his elephants, artillery, and royal equipage. Shortly 
after, Khandesh was. overrun by the Mir/As, the cousins of the 
Emperor Akbar, who laid it waste and left before a force could be 
brought against them. The district sufPered again (1574) at the 
hands of Mortiza Nizam Shdh of Ahmednagar, who, enraged at 
Mirjln for helping his rival the Berdr chief, sacked Burhdnpur, 


^ He made a raid into KhAndesh, sacked Burhdnpur, slaughtered the people inost 
unmercifully, and carried off immense booty. Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 325. 

* Compare Tahakat-i-Akbari in Elliot, V. 275. Pir Muhammad’s horse was bitteia 
by a camel, and he was thrown into the water and drowned. * By way of water, he 
went Uy fire, and the sighs of orphans, poor wretches, and captives, settled his 
business,’ Bad^iuni, II. 61 in Elliot, V. 275, 
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aud blockading Asirgad, had to be bought off by the payment of 
£40,000 (8^00,000 muzdfans). Two years later (1576)> Mirdn died 
of fever. 

On Mir^.n^s death, as his son Husain Khfln was a minor, his 
brother Kdja Ali was chosen successor. A man of great talent, just, 
wise, prudent, and brave, IMja Ali, seeing tliat Akbar^s power must 
become supremo, strove to win his favour by sending him inch, 
presents and admitting his supremacy. In a dispute between 
Ahmednagar and Berar, Salabnt Khan the Beinir governor was 
worsted. Retiring to Burlianpur, lie prayed R;1,ja Ali to help him, 
but as he got no certain promise of help, ho buruod Biirhaupnr, and 
retreated north towards Agra. On the way he was overtakcji on 
the Narbada by Rdja Ali, jind dof(?jited witli the loss of many 
elephants. On reaching Agra, Sahibat Kiiari was received into 
favour and supplied with means to wage war on Alimednagfir. Raja 
Ali, pressed both by the Delhi and the Ahmednagar generals to join 
their parties, iinally sided with Ahtnc'dnagar, and the IVloglial 
general was forced to retreat. Hioiigli on tliis occasion ho allied 
himsclF with the Deccaiiis, Raja Ali, (diielly Ihrongli the persuasion 
of the Khan Kluinan, shortly after declared liis allegiance to Akbar, 
Coin was struck and prayers read in Akbar’s name; Kliandcsh was 
given as a grant to Rajo. Ali Khan ; and he was enr(.)llcd among tho 
nobles of 5000.^ In the next (‘xpedition (loDl), for the coiujiiest of 
tho Deccan, he sided with the Moglials nmler prince Mor.id, and in 
the great battle of 8oiipat on the Gixlavari (151)7), heading tho 
attack with great bravery, he was killed by the chance explosion of 
a powder tumbril.^ 

Bahadur Klian (1590-1501)), Rjlja AH’s son and successor, built 
the town of .Bahddurpur about seven miles east nf Bnrhanpnr.'^ By 
neglecting to j)ay resp(.‘ct to Akba.r’s represemtativo, ])nnce Danyal, 
and by shutting himself in Asirgad and laying in stores for a siege, 
he brought ou himself the full weight of the im})eria,l <irrns. Akbar 
marched in person to carry on the w'ar, and a.rrived at Biirhanpiir. 
He overran K handesh and bloc.kaded A sirga.d. Olio siegt^ was pressed 
with vigour, and in spite of its strength and the abundance of its 
stores, the outposts wen'e tak(3n, and tho gari-ison, weakened by 
disease and by Bahadur’s misrnauagemeiit, surrendered in 1599 
(1008 H.)."* Bahddur was sent as a prisoner to Gwalior,^ and 
Khandesh became part of tho Delhi empire. 

According to European travellers, Khandovsli was about this time 
(1585-1601) wonderfully rich and well peopled, yielding in places 
great abundance of grain, cotton, wool, and sugar, with groat 
markets for dry fruits, yarn, prints, calicoes, lawns, brass- ware, 
arms, and drugs.® It formed a province 150 miles {70 koit) from 
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* Elliot’s History, VI. 241. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 274; HI. 308 ; IV^. 324. ®Ferishta (Persian Ed.), IT. 565. 

* The surrender is (Blochmami’s Aiii-i-Akbari, T. 327) said to have been arranged 
through the mediation of Khan-i-Azain Mirza Aziz Kokah. 

» Elliot’s India, VI. 146. 

* The travellers were Pitch and Newberry (1585). Jangigny’s Inde, 384, and 
Balbank (1601) in Harris, 1. 98. 
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east to west and 100 miles from north to south. It was bounded 
on the north by Malwa, on the east by Berdr, on the south by 
Gilna^ and on the west by Malwa to which the distriota of 
Nandurbar^ including Shdhada and Taloda, were handed over. It 
contained thirty-two sub-divisions yielding a yearly revenue of 
£75>885 (1, 26/17/162 tiingahs)} Besides these; the Na.ndurb&r 
district; with seven sub-divisions and an area of C67;203 acres 
(850,604 Ingh(ls), yielded a large additional revenue of £125;405 
(5;01;62;250 dtwifi) , and furnished 500 cavalry and 6000 infantry. The 
winter w^as temperate; the air delightful, and the rivers and streams 
abundant. The thirty-two sub-divisions were all in high cultivation. 
The husbandmen, Kmibis, Bhils, and Gonds were dutiful subjects 
and very hard workers. The chief product was Indian millet, 
jvdri, which in several places yi<‘lded three crops a year. Rice was 
excellent, the vegetables remarkably fine, betel leaf abundant, and 
flowers and fruit plentiful.^ Of manufactures, there were difterent 
kinds of fine and ordinary cotton eJoth.^ Of cities there were ; 
Burhanpnr, a large city inha bited by people of all nations abounding 
in handicrafts ,* Asir, a large city at tlu' foot of the fort ; Chopda, 
a large town well peopled ; Oainburni, a populous town ; and 
Edlabad, a good town.^ 

On its conquest by Akbar, in honour of prince Danyal who 
was chosen its governor, the name of the province was changed to 
Dandesh,® For the first thirty years, though without much regular 
fighting or open opposition, the district was unsettled and declining. 
In 1609 (February), the English merchant lluAvkins, travelling from 
Surat to Burhan])ur, even with an escort of about sixty Pathan 
horse, was attacked by a troop of outljiws.^^ Next year (January - 
February 1610), the Viceroy had been defeated by the people of the 
Deccan, and the country disturbed. The roads not safe 
for bodies of less than 1000 horse. The Deccaiiis made inroads to 
the Tdpti, plundering the people and sacking Raver and other 
towns, ^ The places mentioned are : Nizampur, a lai'ge town under 
Pratapshah of Baglan ; Dayta, a great town in a fertile soil ; Badur, 
a filthy town with a manufacture of viulut wim^. ; Saler and Muler, 
two fair cities where mahnmdtH worth about \s, were coined; 
Nandurbar, a city with many tombs and bouses of pleasure, a castle, 
and a fair pond ; Lingal, a beastly town with thievish people and a 
dirty castle ; Sindkheda, a great dirty town ; Thalner, a fair town 


^ Ain-i Akbari, 11. 230. The sub-divisions were, Asir, Atral, Erandol, Punetgong, 
Biinjre, Purmdl (to the west of BurhAnpur), PurmAl (to tiie south-east of BurhAnpur), 

*t BhAiner, .JAmod, Jdsir, ChAndsir, .Jalod, Javere, DAngii, DAmri, BAver, liatiaa- 
pur, SAvda, MAhil, Sakadgau", NebAd, Nasir-ShanisliAd, Baling, Sanderti, Kdlabad, 
LohAra, Manjnid, and Nasirabad, 

^ KhAudesh is specially mentioned as one of the best mango districts. Bloch- 
mann’s xiin-i-Akbari, 68. 

* Fine stuff called and ordinary cotton cloth known as Hrieafmd bkiram. 

See Blochmann’s Ain-i- Akbari, I. 94. * Gladwin’s Ain-i- A fcbari, II. 61-64. 

® Akbar called it DAndesh, a compound of DAnyAl and KhAndesh. Blochmann’a 
Ain-i-Akbari, 1. 336. Copper coins called DAripaisa, coined in BurhAnpur, were in 
1818 still found in KhAndesh. Mr, Crawley-Boevey, C.S. 

* Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 229, ^ Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 280, 
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;mth a castle ; Chopda, a great town ; R4ver, a country village ; 
fiivaljf a large town with good castle ; and Burhanpiir, a very large 
but beastly city, with a fine garden, banquet house, and castle.^ 

Ten years later (1618), Sir T. Roe found the country quite as 
unsettled. Travellers when they stopped for the night made a 
ring fence of their carts and pitched their tents inside. On any 
suspicion of danger the local governor provided a special guard of 
horse.^ The west districts were full of cattle, the east miserable 
and barren. The towns and villages were built of mud, and even 
Burhdnpur, though with trade enough to attract an English factory, 
and described® ^ as very great, rich, and full of people,^ was, except 
the houses of tho Viceroy, the commander-iu -chief, and a few others, 
entirely of mud cottages,'*’ 

Soon after tho beginning of Shah Jah^i^^s reign (1629-1630), 
Khd-ndesh suffered from tbe twofold calamity of war and famine. 
Khan Jahan Lodi, formerly governor of the Deccan, ^suspecting 
that he had lost the trust of tlie Emperor, fled from Agra with a 
large body of troops and made liis w^ay to the Decca,n. The 
imperial power was mueli reduced, including only east Xhandesh 
and part of Berar. So serious was the revolt that Shah Jalidn took 
the field in person, and halting at Burhanpur, sent three armies 
into the hostile tevi*itory. A detaelimont of 8000 horse under 
Khaja Abul Hasan was sent to take* Nasik, Triinbak, and 
Sangamnor. Tliey passed tho rainy season in the village of Dhulia 
near Laling fort. After the rains, thty wore joined by Slier Khan, 
governor of Gujarat with 26,000 men who attacked Batora near 
Cliandor, ravaged the country, and returned with great spoil. 
While Slier Khan was engaged at Chaudor, Khaja Abul Hasan 
entered Baglan, and finding tluit all the people had left their villages 
and fled to the hills, sent troops after them, (kirn and other 
necessaries were collected and many of the enemy kilhnl or taken 
prisoners. In the east Darya Khan, one of the rolx'l nobles, passing 
into Khandesh by Ghalisgaon ravaged Erandol, Dliarangnon, and 
other places. •'* These losses Avere followed by a total failure of rain 
over the whole country fi-om Ahmedabad to Daulatabad. Jjands 
famed for their richness were utterly barren. Life was otferod fora 
loaf but none would buy ; rank for a cake, but none cared for it ; the 
ever-bonnteous hand was strotchodout to bog, and the rich wandered 
in search of food. Dog’s flesh was sold, and the pounded bones of 
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^ Finch in Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 279. 

* Terry’s Voyage, 162. Roe, whose chaplain Terry was, notices that when they 
Bopped at Chopda, their tents were guarded by thirty horse and twenty shot for 
fear of their being attacked by robbers from the niountains. Kerr’s Voyages, IX, 256. 

* Terry's Voyage, 80. 

* Roe in Kerr's Voyages, IX. 256-257- Of tbe rural parts Terry (Voyage, 179- 180) 

: The villages stand very thick, but the houses are generally veiy poor and base. 
All these country dwellings are set close together ; none stands singly and alone. Some 
of the houses have earth walls mixed with straw set up just after the rains, and 
having a long season to dry, stand firm ; they are built low and many of them flat. 
Ilost of the cottages are miserably poor, little, and base, built with very little charge, 
let up with sticks rather than timber, so that if they chance to fire, they may for 
very little be re edified. ® BAdshAh Ntoa in Elliot, VII. 10, 11, and 17, 

B 411-32 
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the dead were mixed with flour. The flesh of a sou was prefemd 
to his love. The dying blocked the roads and those who vSti!ryi'V;0d 
fled. .Food hoiisos were opened at Burhanpur. Every day fioiip ’ 
and bread were distributed, and each Monday £500 (Rs. 5000) were 
given to the deserving poor. The Emperor and the nobles made 
great remissions of revenue,^ 

In 1634, Khandesh was made into a suhha^ and included pari? of 
Berar and the present district of Khiindesh as far south as 041na. 
The districts of Sultanpur and Nandurbar had foimerly been joined 
to M4lwa. The country south of Khfindesh, as far as the Bhima, 
was made into a separat e suhhay of which Daulatabad was the head. 
Both governments were in 1630 united under Aurangzeb. Next 
year the Moghal power was much more finnly established in Ndsik 
and west Khandesh ; Nasik, Trimbak, and several of the Ohtodorhili 
forts w’^ere taken or surrendered, and the Bagliin chief was forced to 
pay tribute.^ Diiritig the years of peace which followed, Shah Jahto 
introducjed into Khandesh Todar Mai’s famous revenue settlement. 
The land was measured, the produce of each bif/ha ascertained, and the 
proportion to be paid to goverumont settled for each field. This 
assessment, long known iu Khandesh as tanlcha, continued the 
nominal standard till the introduction of British rule. At this time 
and till the close of the seventeenth century, the presence of large 
bodies of troops, and of the courts of tho Einpertn’ and many of his 
chief TH)blos, together with the centering of trade along routes that 
led through Khundc^sh to Surat, greatly euriched the province. In 
I GGO it yielded a revenue of more than £2,700,000 (Ils. 2,70,00,000), 
Few parts of the Mughal Empire were so rich. The ways were 
safely guarded and it was full of villages and well pedpled towns. 
Probably no part of India was riclior in cotton, rice,* and indigo, 
and ill many places were sugarcane plantations with mills and 
furnaces to make sugar. At Bnrhaiijiur the cloth trado/ was as 
great as in any part of Jiidia. 1'ho costly wliite cloths used by the 
rich as vials, scarfs, and kerchiefs, wtu’e in special favour from 
the beautiful blending of silvei* a, ml gold;'* prodigious quantities 
were sent to Persia, Turkey, Poland, Muscovy, Arabia, and Grand 
Cairo. 

The middle of the seven toenth century was the time of Khdndesh's 
highest prosperity. A few years later saw the beginning of the 
Maratha exactions, from which tho district continued to sufier till 
its conquest by tho British in 1818. In 1670, after his second sack 


» Bddshdh Kdma in Elliot, VII, 24-25. » Elliot, VIT. ■ 2, 57, md 66. 

8 The rifo grown at Navapur had a »pecial valae. It was small aud white ee 
and had a musk-like scent. . ? 

^ Theveiiot’s Voyages (1666), V. 212, 216. Tavernier (1640-1660) in II. 

380. These reports of tlio great richness of Khdndesh probably really refer only to 
the well watered west and to the rich Tdpti v alley. Ogil by 's (1670) account (Atlas, 

V, 236 -238), that, though pleasant and fruitful near the Ttipti, Khdndesh was in 
parts barren, unwholesome, sandy, and dry, seems more likely to be correct. Even ih i 

tho rich parts, according to Bernier (Betters, Bombay edition, III. 71), thd grpnnil | 

was tilled almost by force and consequently very ill tilled, and the weavers Were | 

wret<?.hedly poor. It was no small thing when they had wherewith to live iwftd | 

iclothe themselves narrowly . | 

■; 

■ ;■ ^ 
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of Sarat, Sliiv^ji passed soutli througli KMtidesh/ and a few 
months later sent an officer, Pratdprav Gujar, and for the first time 
demanded the payment of one-fourth of tho revenue, chauthi and 
I’ plundered several largo towns. Moropant Trimal took the important 
fortress of Salher in Bd-glan, commanding one of the chief roads 
into Gujarat. From this time the west was often distm^bed by 
Mar^tha and Moghal conflicts, and by the exaetions of a freebooter 
named Khanderav Dabhade, who, hostile alike to tho Moghals and 
? Mardthas, managed to support himself among the western hills. 

In 1672, the Moghals under Muhabad Khan besieged Sdlher. 
Shivdji sent a force to raise the siege which was attacked by tho 
Moghals, but after a severe action, the Moghals were defeated, and 
the siege raised. In 1075, Sliivaji plnmlert'd Khaiidesh, sackiiigimd 
burning tho great marts of Cliopda and Dliarangaon, two of most 
flourishing jdaces in the disti’iet. His death in 1680 did little to 
restore pcace.^ Pour years later ( I ()84), tho Emperor Au ran gzob, 
entering Khandesh with a gr(\‘it army, after a fiei-co resistance 
gained the forts of Chandor, Grdna, and Salher, and jiassed to the 
south. No sooner were the Moghals gone, than (1685) kSambluiji 
overran and plundered the whole district, took Biirhanpur,^ and 
retired ravaging the country along the base of the Satmala hills 
towards Nasik. For twenty years tlie struggle wont on. Forts 
were taken and retaken, and from tiuu^ to time the Manithas spread 
over the country, burning and pillaging.*^ 

After Aurangzeb’s death (1707), disorder still further increased. 
In 1708, Shdliu, Shivjiji's grandson, gaining his liberty, raised a 
body of troops in the west of Khandesh and plundered the country 
from Surat to Burhaupur.^ In 1716, a dispute bi'tweon Husain Ali 
Khan and Daud Khan, two of the loading Delhi nobles, ended near 
Burhanpur in a fierce battle in which Daud Klijin was slain.® 
Relieved of his rival, Husain iurnod his altcmtion to suppress 
Khanderav Dabhdde, tho Mai'ath*' leader who held tho west of 
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^ Orme’s Historical Fragments, 84, 143, 

, ® Sarabhdji fell upon ,BahiUlurj)ur a1><»ut seven miles east of nurlnliipiir, a rich place 
with many hankers and merclmuts. Jewels, inoncj’', aiul gotKls from all parts of tho 
world were foun<i there in abundance. He suiToundcd and attacked this plju^e, and 
also another town called Hafdapura, wliich was outside of th<; fortitioatious, and his 
attack was so sudden and uncxpectcjd, especially upon Bahddiirpur, t})at no one 
was able to save a dam or a dinim of his property, or a single one of his wives and 
children. The imperial general, Kdkar Khdu and his nu;u, saw the smoko of the town 
rising to the sky, but was not strong enough to attack tho plunderers ; so he shut 
, himstilf up within Burlulupur and looked after the security of its gates and defences. 

Seventeen other places of note in the neighbourhood of the city, all wealthy and 
\ flourishing, were plundered and burnt, Muntakhab-ul-lubd,!) in Elliot’s History, 


* 1697, Niba Sindia and other officers of Rdm R^ja, entering Klidndesh from 
I the west with an army of 8000 horse, defeated the Muaalmiln commander Husain 
I Ali iBkhdii and extorted £18,000 (Rs. 1,80,000) from Thdlner and the country round, 
I' ^and £14,0(K) (Rs. 1,40,000) from Naiidurbd-r. Muntakhab-uldubdb in Elliot, VII, 
I $62, 863. If the headmen came out and agreed to pay a certain sum, they were left 
f unmolested by the MarAtha. Elliot’s Histoiy, VII, 4(J5, 

I , 4 EUioVs History, VII. 396, 

* The cause of this dispute would seem to have been, that the Emperor Faruksher 
’ privately incited D4ud Khdn to resist Husain Ali IChin, the nomiu^ governor^ 
i iWoVa History, VII. 461. 
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Eli&ndesli. Hasain^fl attempt failedi* The force B^nt to the 
was sxirprised among the ailk, surrounded, and out to pieote 
Shortly after^ Husain finding he was wanted at Delhi, made a 
treaty with the Mar^thds, ceding them the one-fourth, chauth, and 
one-tenth, sardeshmukhi, of the Kli^ndesh revenues. This treaty tho' 
Emperor refused to ratify, and the war went on till, in 1720, tmdei^ 
the influence of B^laji Vishvanath, the terms were agreed to. 

Not long after (1720), Chinkilicb Khan, better known as the 
Nizdm-ul-mulk, who, after the murder of Ferokshir, had beeti 
appointed governor of Malwa, revolted, and crossing the Narbada 
at the head of 12,000 men, seized Burh^npur and Asirgad, and 
defeating the imperial forces, first at Burhdupur and then at B^dpnr 
in Ber^r, reduoed and annexed the whole of Khandesh, and made 
himself almost supremo in the Deccan. Aims so oppodite as 
the Nizamis and the Marathas^ soon led to a collision. A short 
campaign, ending rather to the advantage of the Marathds, was 
followed by an agreement under which Klidndesh was to be 
respected by the Maralhas in their passage to and from Mdlwa, and 
nothing but the usual tribute was to bo levied from the Deccan. 
This treaty remained in force till Chinkilich Klifki’s death in 1748. 
Four years later Salubat Jang, his son and successor, was attacked 
by the Maruthas and obliged to surrender most of Khandesh, and 
after twelve years (1760), the Maratha victory was completed by the 
fall of Asirgad. 

Next year (1761) the Nizam, taking advantage of the ruin 
that fell on the Marathas at Panpat, marched on Poona and 
compelled the l^eshwa to restore the lately coded parts of Khdndesh* 
His success was shortlived. On his way back, overtaken and 
defeated by the Marathils, he was forced to restore the territory to 
the Peshwa and confirm his former cessions. 


After a short term of peace, dissensions broke out amongst the 
Marathas, and in the disputes between the Peshwa and his uncle 
Raghunathrdv (1768-1784), Khandesh was often the scene of 
disorder and war. In 1774, after defeating the army of the 
Brahman ministers at Pandharpur, Kagunathrav marched to 
Burhdnpur and thence to Malwa, and then, to gain followers in 
Gujardt, moved to Thalner and garrisoned it. But the fort wa$ 
soon after reduced by the Peshwa troops. 

In 1779 (February 6-25), the English first appear as a military 

f ewer in Khandesh. Colonel Goddard, on his march from Central 
ndia to Surat, found Khdndesh most prosperous. Many of^tho 
grain carts collected at Burhdnpur were left behind by the speed 
at which the army moved (300 miles in nineteen days), and tW 
troops had to depend for provisions on the villages along their line 
of march. The supply was abundant, and the people, indttstrione, 
happy, and humane, did not fly from their villages, but voluntanljr « 
offered provisions and grain. For eighty miles west of Burhfinptcr 
the countiy was full of villages, fertile, prosperous, and well tilled.^ 


^ Account of Bombay (1781), 289, 290* 
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la 1795 (IStli March), after his defeat at Kharda, the Nizam, 
among other territory, ceded to the Peshwa his Kbdndesh 
possessions. From this, after making grants to the great Maratha 
ohiefs, especially to Holkar and Sindia, the part left to the 
Peshwa was formed into a separate charge, subhaJ The 
disturbances which followed the death (179C) of Peshwa Madhavrav 
IL were, two years later, increased by the disputes among the 
sons of Holkaris general Tukoji. Kashirav, the eldest legitimate 
son, was supported by Sindia, and Malharrav, the second son, by 
his illegitimate brothers Jasyaiitrav and Vithoba. Malliarrav was 
killed by Sindia in a treacherous attack made, it was said, at the 
instigation of Kashirav who had incited Sindia to the deed by a 
; bribe of £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000). Enraged at Kashirav^s success, 

' Jasvantr4-y broke into rebellion, and gathering a band of free- 
booters, laid waste the Khandesh Narbada districts, ravaged the 
hill country between the Nni'bada and the Tapti, took Indor, and 
succeeded in driving Kasliiniv into exile. Next, joining in the 
struggle between Daulatrav Sindia and tht) two Avidows of Mahadaji 
Sindia, Jasvantray attacked J)au]atrav^s forces, plundered their 
camp, and drove them from Kluindosh. 

The new century (1800-1803) had worse evils in store for 
Kh^ndesh, War broke out between Holkar and Sindia, and 
Sindia, advancing hurriodly from Poona, was (1802) met and 
defeated by Holkar. Before the year was over (Ocjtober) this defeat 
was revenged, and Holkar^s army was routed with the loss of ninety- 
eighb guns. While Sindia marched on Indor, Jasvantrav Holkar, 
.'^gathering his scattered forces, advanced against Poona. Passing 
) through west Khandesli, without pity or favour, he utterly rained 
and laid it wmste. His success at Poona (1802) forced the beaten 
Peshwa to seek British aid. The treaty of Basseiu followed (31st 
December 1802), and the EiiglisI), marching on Poona, made Holkar 
retire and re-seated Bjijirav as Pesl’wa (13th May 1803). Passing 
through east Khdndesh on his way north, Holkar ruined it as utterly 
as he had before ruined the west. A few memths later (23rd 
September 1803) the battle of Assayo broke the power of Sindia 
and of the Raja of Nagpur, and the English entering Khandesh 
took Biirhanpur and Asirgad (21st October 1803).” After the 
further defeat at Adgaon (28tli November 1803) Sindia was forced 
to sue for peace. tJnder the terms of the treaty then made, part 
of his lands in Khdndesh were restored to Sindia and part given to 
the Peshwa. War was continued against Holkar, and his share of 
Khandesh was occupied by British troops. After a protracted 
struggle, tarnished by Colonel Man son retreat and by the failure of 
' the Bharatpur siege, Holkar, suing for peace, received back all his 
i lands south of the Chambal (1800), 

^ Khindesh was now in a miserable plight. On the top of the 
r ruin wrought by Holkar came a failure of rain. No harvest was 
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[ * The euhha included Gdlna, Khdndeah proj^er, MewAr, Bijdgad, Kem&d, and 

, Hindia. Hamilton’s Description of Hindustdii, II. 95. 

^e graves of some English officers who died in this campaign are still shown at 
; Kamaphata in Jdmner. 
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reaped, the whole stock of cattle perished, and the people, dying 
or flying to Gujardt, left many parts of the district desolate. 
The Bhils, who had before lived with the other inhabitants, and 
had, as village ^mtchmen, been the great instruments of police^ 
retired to the hills, and when the famine was over, pillaged the 
rich plain villages. Against such an enemy no weapons were 
thought too cruel pr too base. At Kopargaon (1804), B&MJi 
Laksiiuman, tempting from the hills a large body of the Chfindor 
Bhils, surrounded and massacred thorn. This treachery only made 
the Bhils fiercer, and the Maratlia officers retaliated by most crnei 
massacres at Chalisgaon, Dharaiigaon, and Antur. These savage 
punishments did little to restore order. Unable to ' 

themselves, the chiefs and large landholders called in the 
Arab morceoaries, and these foreigners, noi less frugal than warlike^ 
soon rose to power. Saving their pay and giving it out at interest; 
they became the chief money loiidors of the district, levying large 
sums both from their employers and from the general bodl|^ of the 
p(?ople. Besides from BhilpliindetxTs and Arab usurers, the district 
suffered from the exactions of its fiscal officers, who, farming the 
revenues for a year or for a sliort term of years, left no means 
untried in their efforts to wring money from the people. 

In 1816 a new enemy fell on Khjinde>sh. The Pendharis, under 
the guidatico of the Musalman Bhils of the eastern hills, entered 
by the Asirgiid pass, and with no troops to harass them, ^ plundered 
at leisure, causing more miserj^ than either Bhils or Arabs. Their 
power was soon broken. In 1817, as part of Lord Hasting' 
complete and successful measures against the Pendharis, Lieutenant 
Davies, with a body of the Nizamis Horse, dispersed and drove them 
from Kh<ln(lesh. Still tho district was in groat disorder. The 
factions in Malhari4v Holkar^s court, and the murder of the Malwa 
minister, added to tho greed and misrule of their Khdndosh officers* 
And in the west, tho escaped felon Trimbakji Denglia, with his 
brother and one Daji Gopal, joined by Arabs and Pendharis, 
ostablislied themselves in tho hills, and successfully resisted the 
Pesliwa’s troops. 

Meanwhile the last great Maratha alliance against the IBnglish 
was completed. On the fifth of November 1817, the Peshwa 
declared against the British ; twenty days later the Ndgpur chief 
followed his example ; and after another twenty days, in spite of 
the opposition of Tulshibai, the inother of the young prince, Holkarie 
chief ministers and generals resolved to support the Peshwa with 
an army of 26,000 men. Tulshibili, the queen mother, suspected of 
treachery, was seized and beheaded on the banks of the Sipra, and 
the insurgent generals began their southward march. They were 
mot at Mahidpur by Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas HisloPj 
then in pursuit of the Pendhflri Chhuttu, and after a well fought 
battle were defeated (21st December 1817), Under the terin%dE . 
the treaty of Mandesar, made after this defeat, Holkar ceded to the 
British all his territory south of the Sdtpudfe, including the entire 
province of Kh^ndesh. 

Meanwhile, the Peshwa, defeated at Eirkeo (5th Noyemhw 
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1817) and again at Aslita (lOth February 1818)^ and despairing 
of aid either from Ndgpur or Sindia, retired through Khdndesh 
towai'ds northern India. On the IGtli May^ at Dholkot near Asirgad, 
finding the Narbada fords guarded, he gave himself up to Sir John 
Jlaloolm* Sir Thomas Hislop, to whom fell the duty of bringing to 
order its bands of Arab and other mercenaries, entering Khdiidesh 
from Sindva, passed unopposed to Thdlner. Hero, on being 
summoned to surrender, the coniinandant, Tulshirarn Mflma, refused, 
and though warned that he would l)o treated as a rebel, continued 
to fire on the British troops. A storming party forced the first and 
^eGonol of the five ga/toways. At the third gate Tulshirarn gave 
hiniself up, and passing in, led the party through the third and 
fourth gates. At the fifth gate, a body of Arabs, after refusing for 
a time, opened the gate, and when a party of troops had entered, 
fell on them, and among others cut down ]\Iajor Gordon and 
Captain Maegregor of the Royal Scots. Hearing of this treachery, 
the rest of the bt\siegiiig foi’ce rushed in, and except one who 
escaped over the fort wall, put the whole garrison c»f JOO men to 
the sword. The cotnmandant, as tli(‘ aiitho]- of the ireacliery, was 
forthwith hanged (27th February 1818). 

f From Thillnor, Sir Thomas Ilisloj) marched on Beta vad, and found 
i it abandoned by its Brahman cominaiidant Daji Gopal, one of 
: Trimbakji Denglia/s rotaiiuu*s. At Betavad the force divided, the 
Commander-in-Chief marching along the Bori, and General Doveton 
keeping to the lafnks of the (jlirna. The fall of Chandor, Utran, 
atid other forts follow(Kl S(.)on after, a.nd by the end of March 1818, 
except Sultilnpur, Nanclurbiir, Adilvad, and Raver, all Holkar’a 
possessions soutli of the Stitpridas held l>y the Bi’itish. In the 
following month (April), (dnilisgaon and three othej* t^eshwa districts 
were, in British interests, taken by Mir Fast- Ali, Jaghirdar of 
Anturgad and Sungir, and the country round surrendorod to 
Lieutenant Rule. To tlio north-east, where large bodies of Arabs 
haravssed the plain country, Mir Fast Ali, sup])()rted by a battalion 
of infantry, two field guns, and 500 horse, })r(‘ssed forward, and 
clearing the country, placed it ujider the eliarge of Lieutenant 
Hodges the Assistant I^olitit^al Agent. Driven from the oast, tho 
Arabs retired to the west and massed their troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Sultd,npur. To bring them to order. Colonel Maegregor 
advanced on Sultanpur and Nandurbar, Major Iniies moving from 
Gdlna to support him. 

A serious revolt among tho Arabs at Mdlegaon for a time kept 
back tho advance. At an early stage in the war Mr. Elphinstone 
had allowed Gopdlnw Raja Bdluklnr of M^legaon to collect troops 
; and wrest the Malegaoii fort from tho Peshwa’s officers. No sooner 
had he taken the fort than the Rtlja found himself a prisoner in tho 
hands of his Arab mercenaries. These men, identifying themselves 
with a band of freebooters and with the Muvdlads or Indian born 
Arabs of the town, plundered the country round, and made Malegaon 
one of the chief centres of disorder. On the Ifitli of May, 
Lieutenant-Colonel MacDowell, with not more than 1000 men and 
270 pioneers, encamped before the town and called on the Arabs, 
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numbering about 350 men, to surrender. They refused and the 
place was invested. For three days the Arabs made desperate 
sallies, but were repulsed at the point of the bayonet. In one of 
these sallies Lieutenant Davies the chief engineer was killed, and 
Major Andrews, commanding tlie European regiment, was severely 
wounded. On the 22nd, the besieging force was strengthened by 
500 Hindusidni Horse, and on the next day by a body of infantry 
of the Russell Brigade, 450 strong, under Lieutenant Hodges. 
As the guns w^ere much damaged and the arnmimition was nearly 
at an end, no time was lost in attempting a storm. On the night 
of the 28th, an apparently practicable breach was made, the" 
few remaining shells were thrown into the fort, and tlie |)lac6 
assaulted. The senior engineer, who led the storming party, was 
shot dead the moment he moimtod tlie breach, uttering as he fell 
the word ^ impracticable.'^ Major Green Hill, though wounded in the 
foot, mounted the breadi and Jet down a ladder, but it dropped from 
his hands to the bottom of the wall. On this a retreat yp’as sounded, 
and only the town remained in British hands. This failure was 
followed by a close blockade, and reiiiforceineuts arriving from 
General Smith wdth scmie mortars aiid howitzers, fire was again 
opened. The fort magazine exploded and made a clear breach 
thirty feet wnde in the inner wall, tlie debris filling the ditch. On 
the 13tli of June the garrison capitulated, and the British flag 
was hoisted on one of tlic basti^uis of the inner fort. Next day 
the garrison marched out and laid dowoi their arms. The Arabs 
were well treated and taken to Surat, and from Surat were sent to 
Arabia, 


During the ^lalegaon siege, Major Jardine reduced Nandurbfir 
and Knkarmumla, and marching on 'Jaloda, by the promise 
of favourable terms, gained Talodii and Naviipur, and opened 
communications with Gujarat. After the fall of M^legaon, a body 
of troops was stationed .at .Songir, anotlaw at Parola, and a third at 
Dharaugaon. By the first of July (1818), except some isolated 
spots, the wluJe district was in British hands. Such of the 
Arabs as failed to find sei'Wce in native states, w^ere marched to 
Bombay, and shipped to their native country Hadramat in east 
Arabia. 

Lieutenant Hodges, the Assistant Political Agent, was despatched 
to Nasirabad, and the whole country east of the Aner and the Bori 
as far as Kujar, and a line drawn from Kujar to Saigaon on the 
Girna and along the Panjhra to the hills, was made over to him as * 
a separate cluirge. 

In the following year (9th April 1819), the fall of Asirgad put 
an end to the war. Except Sindva, Songir, Laling, and others on 
important lines of communication, which were garrisoned by ^xned 
police, most of the hill forts were dismantled. The head-qU&te*^ 
of the regular troops were fixed at Malegaon, and Captain Briggs 
as Political Agent took up his residence at the central station of 
Dhulia. 

At this time, on account of the maintenance of a body of horfo, 
Sindia owed the British a considerable sum. To clear off the 
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debt and meet future charges, it was arranged that Pachora, Yaval, 
f Ohopda, and twelve villages in Lohara should be made over to the 

i British. On the transfer of this territory (1820), the depredations 

of Surydjird.v Nimbalkar who held Yiival with a force of 8000 
Karnatak soldiers, and of the Thokes, who held the strong town of 
Ldsur in Chopda and were closely connected with the Bhils, were 
I at once put down. 

f Captain Briggs was now free to turn his attention to the trouble- 
some Satpuda and Satin ala Bhils. Driven fnnn the plains by war 
^ and famine, the Bhils had taken to the hills, studding them with 
■; settlements, from a few huts of petty freebooters to grand encamp- 
ments of powerful chiefs, who, assuming the state of p<itty prineos^ 
supported thousands of followers. In the north, from Kukarrniiuda 
I to Burhanpiir, the Sat])iidas teeruod with the disaffected ; in the 
I south, the Sdtmala and Ajanta Bhils, under thirty- two leaders, 
carried fire and sword over great part of the province; and in the 
west, the chief of Point and Abhona, and (dovind a powerful Naik, 
led the froetiootors of the Sahyiidri hills. 1'hc; roads were 
impassable, and in the very heart of the province villages wo]*o 
daily plundered, and cattle and pt'ople carried off or murdered. 
ff So utterly unsafe did they feel, that the husbaiidinen refused seed 
or tillage advances. 

s III 1818 very active measures were taken. The ti’oops, divided 
i' into small detach in (‘uls, cut off the Bhils’ su])])lies, and allowing 
K them no rest, hiiuteil several of tluur leaders to death. Most of 

Hi the rest despairing of success acce])ted the olTer of pensions, and 
agreed to keep the })oace over certain tracts of country. 

§ Nej^t year (1819) matters were as bad as ever. On all siilos the 
1 Bhils were in arms and plundering. Khandu aiul Ru])sing and two 
I brothers llamji and IJchit, once the watchmen of l^irklieda, hold 
I the western hills ; in tlie south, Chil Naik, head of the 8atniaJa 
t. Bhils, sent his men plundering to the heart of the plain country; and 
I in the east,' Mir Klian and the Mu sal man IRiils in A(l;iv%*id, and in 
I Raver, Kaniya helped by Dasrat and J)han ji, chiefs of Lasur, ravaged 
i; the rich lands between the Tapti and t he Hatpudas. Detachments 
setit all over the country mot witli much success. In the west, Ramji 
Hand Uchit came in and were nnstored as watclimen of 'rnrkheda ; 
Ohil N^ik, the head clnoftain of the south, was taken and hanged ; 
and in the oast, Mir Khan, Kaniya, and Dasrat gave themselves 
up and were pardoned. This success did not last long. The Bhils, 
though promised a living on coming to the plains, would not 
return. Fresh loaders came to the front. In the south, Jaudhula 
and Jakira, holding the Satmala hills, to avenge their lost leader 
Ohil Naik, fiercely ravaged the southern plains ; in the oast, joined 
by Sheikh Dallu the famous Pendhari, Da^srat went out in 
revolt; and in the west, Uchit, killing the head of his village, fled 
to the hills. The Bhil watch turned against their own villagers, 
and in one month, from Nandurbilr came the record of a hundred 
robberies, house-breakings, and murders. To supply the place of a 
regular police, the Bhils were offered grain and a monthly money 
payment of 4^?. (Rs. 2). None would accept these terms, and as 
B 411-33 
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gentle measures had failed, the military were again called outy and 
for a hundred miles, holding the skirts of the S4tmala hills, fowd 
Jandhiila, Jakira, and 1200 followers to give themselves up. In 
the west, though at first unsuccessful, the troops pressed tl^e rebels 
hard, and before a year was over (1821), ITchit and Sheikh Dallu 
were caught and imprisoned. 

A few months of quiet wore (1822) foil owed by another out- 
break, beaded in the Satpiidas l>y the Nahnls, and in the S^tm&l^S 
by the famous Hiria, who, dividing his men into tjjree formidable 
bands, laid waste the rich plains of Bhadgaon tod Erandol. 
When Captain Briggs left (April 1 82 d), in spite of all Irif* efforts, 
Khaudesh was still harassed and unsafe. Colonel Robinson, his 
successor, found Hiria at large in tlu‘ sonlli, and in the north the ' 
rich lamls neai* tlu^ Saljnulas wasted by the Nnhals, The troops* 
were strengthened, the bills ov(nTHM, tlie J^hils scattered, and theil* 
settlements destroyed. For two years tliese ficnvo retributions wont? 
on. .But thoiigli many wen' c.'inght and killed, fn'sh loaders were? 
never wanting, t]j(‘ir scattered followers again drew together, au4 
quiet and (wder wert* as far off a.s ever. ; 

As forc(‘ liad failed, Mr. KJphinst oiny the Governor of .Boinba;f, 
determined to try goniler tnt'asnn's. In 1 825 orders were given thi^t 
fresh efforts should b<‘ made to tmeouragi- the wild triUss to setthp 
as Inisbambnen, and to enlist and fortn a Bhil Cor|)S. With thoBd"\, 
objects Klnuulesb was divided into three Bliil Ageitcics, one in the 
north-west including Nandurbrir, SuUanjnn*, Himpalner, and the 
l)ang.s j a second, in th«) north-east, with Cho])da, Yfival, SAvda, 
Erandol, Amalner, a.iid Nasirabad ; and a Hiird, inthe south, including 
Jamner, Bhadgaon, (.dialisgaon, and the distri(‘t.s mmi* the SatintUa 
range. h]nch agincy was placed iind(.*r tlu.' of a I'csident 

European officer, and !•> the oihcej* in eliaigc^ of tlie north-east division 
wasg-iven the task fd r.aisijiga Bhi! (/or))s innhu' native conimi.Hsione(l 
offir'ers, ddie dutu's of the agents were lieavy and varied. (biUgiS 
still in revolt had to lie r<‘duced and or<!er ke})t, offenders punished 
or cornruittiid for trial, <bspnres stutled and eumphiints T‘edrc.sts©d, 
and pensi<)n.s paid a,nd the people led to settle to steady work. As 
far as possilde, r(«gisfers of die flilb'rent trilies were kept; the chiefe 
wi3re Won hr 7*ewards ami jiensionv^ tiadr lu'reditary claims to gulirdi 
the passes were carefully respeiued, and tillage foster^ 'by^ ’ - 
grants o( l;ind, stu'd, and eatlle. ^fhe Bind ( urps was vory hard to ^ f 
srart. d hen* shyness, rewt hssMmss, and snspicioms hindered *the Bhil» 
rom enlisting. But Lientenaat Dutrands skill and daring a$ a 
tigordninter, his lreelmnde<l kindness, and his fearlm trust/ in 
lol lowers won th(< Bhils’ heart.s. Nine nam him as a body 

guard, and gatliering recruits, as his object becamt? known, iu a leW 
months the mimbm- rose to sixty. During the rest of the season fre«h 
recruits joined, and at its close, when they entm*ed lil'tiegaoB 
cantonment, the troops welcomed the Bhils as fellow-soldiors and 
the success of the ctirps was as.sur(Hl.J Then recruits came in ' 


* The trcKms who did this ^^ood service were tho XXI T1 
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numbers^ and in 1827, when inspected by the Brigadier, the corps 
was found highly efficient. Pledging himself for the faithfulness of 
his men, many posts formerly held by regular troops were entrusted 
to Outmra\s Bhils, and not long after, led against a band of their 
own tribesmen, they^ proved faithful to their trust and routed the 
gang. Their strength was raised from iOU to 000 and afterwards 
to 690. The head-quarters were ostablished at DharaTiga;On, and the 
monthly pay of the common soldiers was fixed at 10.<. (Rs. 5) with 
2«. (Re. 1) more when on outpost duty. 

While in the north-east Lieutenant On tram was raising the Bhil 
Corps, in the south Major Ovaris and Lieutenant Graham were 
* bringing the Satmala Bhils t() hiriusettloinents and engage in tillagd^, 
and Captain Rigby was quieting tlit‘ wilder western chiefs. Still 
disturbances wore not over. In 1826, Bhndgaon and Sultanpur 
were plundered, and the Siiidva pass was closed by Dhavsing and 
Stxbhauia who ha<l returned from transportation. l)(*tachinent.s were 
Bent to dislodge the Bhils from Snltanpur, and in the course of the 
struggle, Devchand Naik ami tliirty of his hdlowers were killed. 
On the other hand, iSuhlniiiia ^(’aik repulsed a party of regulars 
sent against him, wounding twenty-two of the ff)ot and some of the 
hor.se. He wa«s .soon after l)et rayed and sent to Dhulia. jail where 
he died. In 1827, after attaidving and plundering the village of 
Barvai, the gang made good its retreat to th(‘ hills. With a small 
detachment of liLs corps, Licuit ena ut Out ram dashed after them, and 
i*aaching a rising ground, he and his band w(»r(‘ met by showers of 
arrows and stones. A jamndtir and matty rcicruits wc.'re wounded, 
but' the men fought steatlily aiid the emnny W(‘rt‘ driven from their 
position. Feigning a n^tivat, the enemy followed, and in the open 
plain were charged and roriUMl, the s])oil n^covered, arni.s and other 
property seeurcal, and the chief and many <6' Ids followers slain. 

Meanwhile the Bhils continned to scutie in the jdains ; tlie south 
colonies prospered and many of tlu^ wild Hhil.s in the east of Jjiinner 
took to agriculture. Tin' kukannunda Bhil Agency was (1827) 
abolished, and tin* control of the predatory chiefs was made over to 
the second assistant collector, then j)laced in charge of the ^vestorn 
districts, 

’The Bhil tribes werc‘ now reclainK'd. For .some yc'ars there were 
OO^ional outbreaks, but all were s])eedily suppressed. lu 1828 the 
Collector reported that, for tlie first time in twenty years, the district 
bad enjayod six months rest. In 1860, all the available force of 
ibaBhil CorjTS and the auxiliary horse, marched on the Dangs, and 
aabduod the chiefs. In 1831 the 6advi Bhils of Adavad were 
plundering in the north-east of the district. The Bhil C()rps 
sent agjiiust them and 1*69 of tlie rioters w’ore apprehended. 
The BOuthem colonies contiiiuod to ];)rosper, 641 Bhils were at the 
pioughj and 6018 acres (8024 htfjhds) were under tillage. In 1832, 
Bhil Corps was entrusted with the charge of the district treasuries, 
ind Major Ovans was able to rt?port that 113 Bhil villages were 
^EtB)blisn^d in Chdlisgaon, Bhadg^ion, and Jdinner. 

In 1837, at the request of the Gwdlior Resident, the districts o£ 
iriTal; Ohopda, Pechora, and twelve villagos of Lohfira, were restored 
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to Sintlia* This greatly added to the dilRctilties of keeping order 
in Khaiidesh, and in the following year crime suddenly increased 
and the Bhils gave much trouble. Those disturbances wH^ro soon 
repressed, and in 18d9 the Bhil Corps had become so efficient that a 
regiment Of the line was withdrawn from Khandesh. In 1840, 
Pratiipsing, Baja of Amli in the south Dangs, throwing off his 
allegiance, allowed liis follow- ers to plunder British villag^;>B- 
Advancing against him by a forced march of sixty miles, the Bhil 
Agent smirrised his chief settlement, and seized his family, flocks, 
anil arms. Next year (1841) a large party of Ahmednagur Bhils, 
wlio had iilundereii the Government treasury at l^impalner, wero /; 
pursued by a detaiiliment of the lUiil Corps and secured. During / 
the same year Bhamnia Naik broke into rebellion and attacked a 
village in vSultaiipnr. lie was met by the Bhil Agmit on the banks 
of the Narbaila, and Avas shot iind his tollowas’s seized. Next yeiar 
(1842) the 'fadvi Bhils, ]»lundering Snvda and Yaval under their 
leaders Bekaria and Bagtdiand, were deieated, and Bekaria was seii^ed 
and Bagchand killed. 

In April 1814, in aeei^»rdam*e with tli(‘ treaty of Gw'alicir, Yaval, 
Chopda, Pachora, and Ijoliara w(‘re again madt* over to the British* 
Lalji Saklniram or Lala Bleiu, the mainlatd.ar oi Yaval, refusing to 
surrend(‘r, shut himsi'lf, with In's clerks and three liundred troops^ 
in Yiival fort. Mr. Bell llie (o>{lee1or, wlio Imd advanced to tako 
charge of the distriet, was oblitrod to ]‘etire. He at once summoned 
troops from Asirga.d and Malegaon, and the Bhil (.airps under Captain 
Morris. The troops arrived and encamped at Kakli and Bhalodou 
'botli sides of Yiv.a], and l/dji Sakharam, in consequence of a 
message from Sindia’s offieeu* at Burlianpur, delivered up the fort 
(April 1841). Similar o]iposition was made to the taking of 
Lohara and Pachora. The Pajput of the little village of 

Varklieda shut himself in his fort and n.dnsed to yielil. Force hfid 
to be used, and a detaclummt of tlu^ line ami a couple of ninc» 
pounder guns, witli tfie Bhil Corps under Captain Morris, were sent 
against him. Alter a h mg' and olistinato resistance, in which the 
attacking force lost sixteen killed and wounded, and the ^>dHl 
Mansaram \ui.s slad- dead and his only .son mortally wounded, the 
fort w'as cajitured and di.smantl(‘d. 


iTi 1845, tlie wt^siern Bln'l 'i4^ency was restored, and a house for 
theuseoftlie Westi rn Bhil AgelTfl^was built at Nandurbdr. The 
new Agent found the chiefs snrrourhled with bands of worthless 
unruly mercenaries, Arabs^ Sindhis, and Makranis, and at once set 
to work to pav them off. In 1840, the chief of Chikhli, Knvar Jiva 
vasava, disdiking the Bhil Ag-ent’.s interference, took to the woods, 
and as he r(vfust>d to li.sten to offers of pardon, detachments of the 
Malegaon Brigadt^, the Poona Irn‘gnihir llorse, and the Bhil Corps 
wcM’o sent against him, Ihough siapri.sed, he made a fierce 
resistrin(‘e, and was not captured without bloodshed. He was 
pcmtfuiml tm ten years rigorous imprisonment. His son R4tnsing 
linth Poona to study. For. some time 

m I imcipa] ot the college, much trouble, ami filially inm^mgawfty* 
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were not found for several months. When he came of age and was 
entrusted with the management of his estate^ R^lnising s conduct was 
far from steady. Known to share in gang robberies and suspected 
of murdering his wifo, lie wa-s (1872) seized and deported, and tho 
management of his CBtate assumed by Government. 

Since 1846, except fora siirvoy riot in 1852 and disturbances 
connected with the 1857 inutinieH, the peace of Khaiidesh has been 
unbroken. In 1810, an (jrder of the .Revenue Commissioner, that 
landholders sljould provide stones boundary marks, met with strong 
local opposition, and tliis oi)])osition was thought to bo the reason 
wdjy the order wtis afterwards cancelled. Accordingly, wlK.‘n, in 
1852, the revenue surv(‘y was about to bo introduced in Savda, 
IMver, and Chop<la, tlu^ cultivators d(‘t(‘rinined to make another 
demonstration. Mr, J)a\ idsoii, the oilic(‘r in charge of tho survey, 
hiul arrived with his ])arty aiul ])itclie<l his tents at Vaval. Tho news 
spread, and shortly soim* two or tlire(‘ tliousand men gathered and 
surrounded his tents. ^Fliey mid they could find no stones for 
boundary marks and could not supply the laboun^rs needed by the 
survey ])arty. Next day thty canu‘ in still greater numbers, and 
threatened to pull down the tents if tluj survey officers did not at 
once leave. Mr. Davidson sent an exjiress to the Collect oi* at 
Dhului, ami to Major .Morris the efunmanding offic(T (»f the Bhil 
Corps at DharaJigaoa. Th(‘ ColIe(‘tor Mr. .Blpliiiistoii deputed his 
first and second assistants, Mr. liavt‘Iock and Mi*. Boswell, to Yaval, 
and Major Morris aceiiUipanital them with a detaelnnent of the 
Bhil Cori)s and the t*oona IJorse. Mr. Havelock told tho ])eopl() that 
tlie survey i>perati<»ns would be stop))(*tl till a statement of tho 
circumstances eoidd hv made to Governnumt. On this the people 
dispersed, and slioi-tly aftiTwanls Mr. Ifaveh/ck, Major Jlorris, Mr. 
Boswell, and tlu* survey party retin'd the T,*i(>ti. The survev 

olficers encamped near Bonival on the Tapti and the other officers 
returned to head-quartt^rs. After a hev days Mr. Davidson resolved 
to mote his cam]) to Rangoon, a litth* viilag(‘ on t lie Tapti about 
five miles from Savda,, but linding that Mr. Boll tin' Civil Engineer 
M-'as at Sdvda, he joined him witli the survew otUcej*s, Mr, Wadding, 
ton and Mr. Bak(T. Tliis jnovement was a signal for the Savda 
cultivators again to assemljle. They gathered in large numbers at 
Faizpur and Savda, and sent a deputation to tho survey officers^ 
tents, demanding a wnnttem assuram-e that tho survey should be 
abandoned. Thin the survey oflicers ndused to give. lu'loss than an 
hour a mob surrounded the tents, and seized the tent ropes, shouting 
Din I Din ! and ' No Survey.' So violent did they become that tho 
survey officers mounted their horses and fled, llm mob then 
attacked the mdinlatdar and the mahalkari, wdio tried to disperse 
them. The mdmlatclar was severely Inirt and the malialkari saved 
himself only by flight. Tin' t.ollector Mr, .Mansfield, who had 
pueoeeded Mr. Elphinston, was at Dharangaon when the news of 
this outrage arrived. Ho issued a proclamation declaring that the 
orders of Government must bo obeyed, and at tlie same time called 
in the aid of the military from Miilegtmii and of Major Morris with 
the Bhil Corps from l)harangaou. About the same time the people 
.of En^ndol refused to lend their carts fur the public service, and 
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assaulted the mamlatd/ir^s messengers. Thereupon the m&mlatd4f 
seized the ringleaders and sent to the Collector at Dharaugaon for 
assistance. The Subhed&r Major was despatched to Erandol with 
fifty men of the Bliil Corps and thirty horse, but the people assoinbled 
to the number of several thousands, shut the gates, surrounded the 
party, and refused to let them leave the town. The news of this 
riot reached Dharangaon at 10 a.m., and within an hour Major 
Morris, with 300 men of the 11th and lOth Regiiuonts of Native 
Infantry, two companies of the Bhil Corps, and fifty men of the 
Poona Horse, set out for Erandol. The Collector accompanied the 
force. The gates of the town wore occupied, and the 
dcfilipiindeHf and pdtUs were seized and kept in custody. This put 
an end to the disturbance in Erandol. In Savda and Faizpur the . 
people still continued to assemble. The orders of the mamlatd&r 
and other Government servants were set at defiance. They refused 
to pay their revenue, and tlie leaders, forming themselves into a 
committee, paachdi/af, took the reins of government into their 
hands, and punislied offenders. 

On the 15th of December, Captain Wingate mid the Collector 
joined the force under Mrijor M<uTis, and the troops reached Faizpiir 
on the 16th an hour before daylireak. The Bhil Corps surrounded 
the town, and the gates were guarded by the men of tht line. The 
people were taken by surprise and the ringleaders seized. The 
force then marched to Savdu, where the ])er8ons who had made 
themselves most (•onspicuous were apprehended, and a proclamation 
W'as issued in the name of Goveriimeut, commanding the cultivators 
to return to their hoitJcs, This order was sullenly obeyed, and two 
days after Mr. Mfinstield Indd a dariHvr at Savda in which he fully 
explained the object of the survey and declared that the work must 
go on, Tlie cultivators, seeing that resistance was useless, offered 
no further opposition. 

In 1857, the year of the mutinies, in the Stltraulas under Bh&goji 
Naik, and in the Hatpiuhis under Kajarsing Nuik, the Bhils once 
more became troublesome. Tlie rising under Bliagcgi Naik broke ottt 
in the Ahmednagar district, and continued, till, in 1 859, making a 
bold raid into Chalisgaon, he w^as surprised by a body of the 
Alunednagar police under Mr., now Sir Frank, Souter. In the 
Satpudas, Kajarsing, who on several occasioiiB had been treated 
with the utmost kindness by Mr. Mansfield the Collector, labouring 
under some imaginary grie^aiuje, went into rebellion, plundered 
villages below iha hills, and shut the Sindva pass. A large amount 
of treasure, on its way from Indor to Bombay, fell into hig hands. 
Hiring Arab mercenaries, he managcid to hold out for seveml 
months, and iu an engagemorit at Ambapani, caused some loss to 
the troops sent against him. Though driven from hill to hill and 
deserted by most of his followers, he eluded his pursuers for two 
years, when he was killed by the treachery of one of his men, who, 
for the sake of the reward, cut off his head while he was asleep. 

During these troubles considerable alarm was felt by the approach, 
to the very borders of Khandesh, of the rebel troops under T4ty$ 
Topi. On the 3rd of November 1858, news came tout T%a 
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crossed the Narbada and was inarching on Kh^ndesh. Troops W 6 )r 0 
at once moved into the district, and a regiment of Native Infantry, 
with detachments of the 18th Iloyal Irish and of Artillery supported 
by the Poona Irr^ular Horse, protected Asirgad and Barhdnpur, 
while a wing of the 23rd Native Infantry and a detachment 
of European Artillery and Infantry, with a squadron of Dragoons, 
held Ajanta. The Bhil Corps and a strong body of Poona Horse were 
stationed at Bodvad. The intelligence proved true, and Tatya Topi 
with his forces passed within thirty miles of Jihuranpur, marching 
west. Groat alarm was felt for the safety of Khandesli and troops 
were rapidly marching on Chopda, as it was expected that Tatya 
would attempt to enter by tlui Dhaulibari pass. On the 23rd, 
Tdtya plundered Kargund, a village tliirty miles from Sindva, and 
on the following day the rebels robbed the post and destroyed tlie 
telegraph wire on the Agra road. Sir Hugh Hose, now Lord 
Strathnairn, arrivc^l at Shir|)nr on tlie same day totJik(‘ the command 
of the forces in Khandesh, Nf‘ws next came that the rebels plauiKMl 
a retreat nortlnvard, and Sii* Hugh res<‘lved at once to press on 
their i‘ear with all his avfiilable force. Sir. Mansfield objected to bis 
district being left ex])osed, but us there could no longer be any 
doubt that the reliefs intended to re-cross the Narbada and make for 
MMwa, Ujain, or Gujarat, Sir Hugh stai'tod flirough the Siiidva 
pass. Finding that IJrigadicr Farke liad already gained on the 
rebels from the north and turned them west, troops were hurried 
to Shahada, and the force at Dhulia was strengthened by the 
Almiednagar Flying Column, But the rebels coutriv’ed to force their 
way through Bhavani and readied Chhota Ude])ur, where on the 
18th December they were overtakiMi by Brigadier Parke and routed. 
It was then feared that they would re-cross tlie Narliada and 
attempt to enter Khnudt'sh tlirough aikrani. Troops were st,*nt to 
Sultanpur and Taloda, but tlio alarm subsided as it became known 
that the rebels, baiHed in tlioir attempt to rc-m'uss the Narbada, 
were rapidly moving east towards Khaudva. Before the end of 
the year the need for farther militaiy dispusitions in Kluhidesh had 
ceased. In 1859, the town and b>rt of Parola, whicli belonged to a 
member of the Jhan.si family, were couliscatod by Goverumeut and 
the fort dismantled. 

Since 1859 the peace of the district has been unbroken. During 
this period, the only impoi^tant cliangeshave been, in return for tlie 
cession of tendtory near Jhansi in Central India, the acquisition, 
in J860, of the Varangaon and the Erandol petty divisions, and in 
1869, the transfer to Ndsik of Malegaon and Baglan. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION’. 


SKlTION I.-STAFF. 

Chap ter V III. The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
Land officer styled Collector, on a yearly pay of C2790 (Its. 27,900). ITiis 

Administration^ officer, who is also J Political Ai;‘ent, chief magistrate, and executive 
Stnir, the district, is helped in his work of general supervision by a 

1880. staff of six assistants, of wlioni four are covenanted and two uncove* 

nanted servants of (lovcTiniient. Tiie sanctioned yearly salaries of the 
covenanted assistants range from tU to il200(Hs. b-iOO*R8.12,Ui)U), 
and thowse of the uncoveuanted assistants from £3(50 to £480 
(Rs. 3GO0-Rs. 4SU0). 

For fiscal and other admlnistndivt’ purposes th(‘ lands nnder the 
Collector\s chai’ge are distributed anumg sixteen sub-divisions. Of 
these, fourteem are generally eutnisted to the eoverjantcnl assistant 
collectors, and two to the nneovenanted assistant or district deputy 
collector. As a rule no sub-division i.s k(.‘pt by the Collector under 
his own direct supcirvision. 1lie liead-ijuarter, or huzur, deputy 
collector is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These 


The chief coiitrihnti(<ns to the AUiniiUKtrutivo History of KhiUidesh nre n. puperhy 
‘ uthI most elahonite .'uid coinplet(; .sui'vey trthh'i* (imwu up hv 

Mr. Vv hitcomhe <*t tiie Iteveum Survey. tJiicf olltcr reports frojii which matomtfi 
have been take.u iucludi-^ Captain Eeport, ath ( »cto]>er 181 P, KluAmlosh Collector’ » 

J lie, loo, J818- 1844 (sOitistie.s) ; Mr. Klphinstroie’s iteport, 2r>th October IHUh on the 
temtories ^ from the IVshwa 18?i) ; ( oiptai a Report, Slat 

October 1820, Eombay (.overu.uent Revenue Kecortl bO of 1822 ; Cai»tHin Briia/a* 
Report, both Ileceiiiber Isjl, M8. SeleciiouH 157. 1821-1821); Mr Ohanlia’a 
Report, 20th August 1822 (K<1. 1877) ; Eaat India l^apera, IV. (Kd. 182d) j CapUiu 
RnggH Lop<.rts 2othStu’te«d^ 1.S22 and 15th Kchruary 1828, Bombay Oovemment 

riTiTw 'V* ^(<^*>tTUon s Reports, Srd .February 1824 and 

13th OctoI>er 1824, Bom luiy Bo voniineJit Revenue Keeonl 115 of 1824 : Mr. Oiliema’a 
Report, 1st Augusit 1828, R.mibay (iovernimmt Revenue Rticord 208 of 1828; Mr. 
Gd^cnies Lopoil (lutliog ap]iod Novend>er 1828, on the system of reventfo 
luanagenient ; (. ohuiel Sykos Repmi ( 1 820?) on the Deecan, (Lithographed Pamirs 152 
RomiT llodge.s’ Ueij<)rtH, 21«taml ;HAt danuary ami 25th March iko! 

Rombaj (*ovenm,out Revenue Record 262 of 1820 ; Mr. Dunlop, 20th NovemW 1^1 

^ 4O6 of m2; RevLond James Mitoh^lt 
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officers are also magistrates, and those who have revenue charge of 
portions of the district, have, under the presidency of the Collector, 
the chief management of the different administrative bodies, local 
fund and municipal committees, within the limits of their revenue 
charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and 
deputy collectors, the revenue cliarge of each fiscal division, iahika^ 
is placed in the hands of an officer styled vuiviUifdar. These 
functionaries, who are also enti-usted with magisterial powers, have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 (Ks. 1800) to £800 (Hs.8000). 
Six of the fiscal divisions contain a ]>otty division, juia inaJtdl, 
placed under the charge of an officer styled imthdlkitri^ who, except 
that he has no treasury tr) superintend save in the petty divisions of 
Edlabad and Yavul, exercises the revenue and magisterial powers 
generally entrusted to a Dunnlaffhjr. Tlie yearly pay of the 
mahalkariif varies from £7:i to iOtl (Hs. 720 -Its. 000), 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 8277 ^ (Jovernment 
villages is eiitrusted to 4S48 luvidmen, y/e7/A<, of whom 501) are 
stipendiary and 4884 liereditary. 'Ihvo (;f tlie stipendiary aiid 2029 
of the hereditary headnu*n ]»erform revenue duties only; oncM.>f 
the former and 148 of the latter attmid to matters of police only; 
while 500 stipendiary and 2102 liereditary lu^admen are entrusted 
with both rev( 3 ime and police charges. ddie hcadmatds yearly 
emoluments depend on the village revenue. They vary from Od. to 
£13 (UA*. 4 > Rs. 130), and average aliout tl 19,«?. 19 es. 11). 

In many villages, besides the headman, memlxus of Ids family are 
in receipt of state land-grants re})rescnting a yearly sum of £U>9 
{Rs. 1090). Of £9588 (Its. 1)5,880), the total yearly charge on 
account of the headmen of villages and their families, £8899 
(Rs. 88,990) are paid in cash and .U;89 (fls. (12, <,♦()) by grants of 
laud. 

To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help the 
village headmen, then? is a body of 897 hereditary and 287 
Btipendiary village accountants, knlka nils. Every village aceountant 
has an average charge of three villages, eontaining about 900 
inhabitants, and yiehling an averagt* yearly revenue of £258 
(Rs. 2580). Their yearly pay ainountvs to £18,247 (Rs. 1,82,470), of 
which £2870 (Rs. 28,700) are drawn by the stipendiary accountants 
in cash, and the rest by the hereditary accountants, £10,357 
(R8,1,03,570) in cash and £20 {Rs. 200) in land. The kulkaryiis^ 
yearly pay varies from iU. to £80 (aiuias 4-Rs. 800), and averages 
about £11 Vis, 7^d, (Rs. llt> as. 18). 

Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants, 
with a total strength of 9451. These men are liable both for 
revenue and police duties. Tliey are cither JIusalnuins, or Hindus 
of the Bhil, Koli, and Mliar cast('s. The total yc‘arly grant for the 
support of this establishment amonnUs to £12^,998 ‘(Rs. 1,29,980), 
being £1 7(j. 6d, (RvS. 13 a/?. 12) to each man, or a cost to each village 
of £3 19^f. 3Jd. (Rs. 39-10-6) ; of this charge £12,668 (Rs. 1,26,680) 
are met by gmnts of land and £330 (Rs. 3300) are paid in casb. 
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The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thiia 
summarised: Khdwh^h Vilhge EdahlhhmenU. 


r~ 1 

£ 

Ks. 

Headmen 

9538 

95,380 

Accountants ... ,.,1 

13,247 

1,32,470 

Servants 

12,998 

1,29,980 

1 Total 

35,783 I 

I 3,57,830 


This is equal to a charge of .£10 18s. (Rs. 109) a village, or twelve 
per cent of the whole district land revenue.^ 

SECTION ;iT.-inSTOTlY. 

Of the revenue system in Kliandesh imdor the early Hindu 
rulers no certain informatir)n is aviulahle. At the beginning of 
British rule, the common belief was that in early Hindu times the 
land was liekl by tenant pr()|»ri(‘tm*s, n/ nvisv/z/rx, and that tenants- 
at-will, were intrediicod as the old pro])rielors sank under 

Muliamnuidaft tyraainy. ddiis opinion was si4j>ported by tho fact 
that most oi the iiebls enhiva.ie(l by t(mants-at-\vill were entered in 
the village books as btdonging to ab'omt proprietors. This, in Mr. 
Elplimstone’s opinion, when combined with circumstances observed 
in other parts of India, aiid with (he liigh land-tax authorised by 
Maun, alTorded a strong pre.sumption that tlie Hindu revenue 
system, if they had an uniform systiun, was f<.ni7\fled on private 
property in the soil.- Of the system in force under the Faruki 
kings ( 1 070 - i ()00) no infornuition has been obtaiut'd. Under Akbar® 
(Idol -1005), tlie lands wen* .surveyed and to a certain extent 
classified, and assessmeids, to run for fi.xed periods, were 
imposed, bas(‘(l upon the nalural rpualitios of tli(» soil and the kind 
of produce it vvns able to yi(*ld. jaml revenue ’sva.'ii lightly 

assessed and levied with justice and mod(‘ralifm. At the same time 
the tlieory ’was that the land wms snldy the property of the 
state. IVrmanent alicmatious (;f tho soil were alino.st unknown, 
and by periodic nwision of assessmeuts, no fix<^d tcumnt- rights were 
allow'ed to si)ring* up. A few y{‘ars later f 1010- 1630), in soma 
parts of Khaudosli, A.kbar^s or 'J’odar MaFs revenue system was 
modified by Malik Arnbar the famous Alnnednagar mini.sterA While 


'The information is given for the year 1 870*77 • There are annual %^anaiiotia in 
the (charges of viHatre ej»t.j*oJjslnnertt.s, as money or land grants are from time to 
time made to new and additional service iufiymldrH. Where tlicre i« no cnltivaiioa 
in a village, the grant pmtaining to it i.H withdrnwn ; where a deserted villllfte is 
re peopled, a new grant ifta.ssiguod to it. In Home villages an arlditioiml estabHahaieut 
is eutertaio< d owintr to incfeuKo in population or other causes, hut such 
are rare. The tignre.s given in the text fairly represent the average number and uuil 
of village estaldiHlirnents. 

- iVlr. Klphinstone’s Kt port, 25th October 1819 (Ed. 1872), 17-18. 

* (Japtain hriggs (1821) .says the records are said to date from a survey mada in 
Akbars time unaer h4ja Todar Mai, when NandurbAr and SultAnpur wera mataoinsd 
with the ildlu gaz. East India Tapers, IV. 689. Compare Gladwixia Aiad*Akbfuri^ !{, 
228. 

(Konkan, 67) says Malik Anibar extended Ti»dar MaVs settlemant thi^Of h 
Khandesh. But most of KhAndesh had been surveyed before. See tila 4 Witt*i 
Akbari, II. 230. - 
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maiataioing the actual rates of assessment pretty much on the 
foundations laid by Akbar, Malik Ambar seems to have adopted 
totally different principles in dealing with the cultivating classes. 

) Instead of keeping the state sole landowner, he sought to strengthen 

I the government by giving tlie people a definite interest in the soil 
they tilled. He made a considerable portion .of the land private 
property ; the lands of the village wore considered the joint property 
of the township; the fallow land was tho common for the pasture 
of the cattle ; and the ploughed land was either the property of 
individuals^ or it was tilled by tenants who recnhvt^d a pjilion of the 
crops. It apjiears to Imve been a principle of his wise administration 
to encourage the {jossession of private landed property as a means of 
attaching the culti viators to tlie soil, and making over in perpetuity 
to them what is ustiful to goveroment only so long as cultivators 
continue to till it.^ 

Whatever revenue changes were introduc(‘d cither by Mnsalman 
or Hindu coiupierors, tlu^ iiit(‘riud features of village and district 
administration seem to liavt* exist(‘d in tln^ main m.u,‘huiiged from 
very early tinn^s. At the liead of each villaire cninmnnity was tlie 
jpdtil or hoaiiman, with tiu? knlkmul or village .scribe to keep his 
accounts. The 8nl»onlinate village durms wen^ ])errormed by officers, 
nominally twelve in immber ami termed the l^'ira halnto^ who 
were paid by gifts (if grain from the husbaudnioii. Above tho 
village wcu'o the sub-divisional, olKeers, the (h>S‘hmiikh 

or superintendent c<u*respou(liug to the pniil, the (h't^hpdnJe or 
accountant corresponding to the !:uJk<irnl, and sum(*tim(?s a district 
officer, termed mr kdtuuojOy^ was a}>).H»inred by the Mnhaminadaus. 
Above these Inu'editary ofiict* b(.‘aivrs was a siu’ii's of stipendiary 
officials, such as kamdvisddrA or tndnila I, hi xnhh.i s ami i<nr ituhlius, 
Malik Ambar semns to have loft thes(,‘ offi.*oi’s much as they were from 
ancient times, lu his day the asses.sment was fixed by j^aymeut, 
iankhay and by area, rttki'dy tlial is a. certain fixial j)ayment was 
distributed over a cerlaiti area, the mode of collection and the 
proportion to be levied from difTei*eut individuals being left to 
be settled by the people and their jKiiils, the jjafila being held 
responsible for the punctual jiajment (.»f tho goverument dues. 

In theory Malik Arnb(U’'s system combined the two great merits of 
a moderate and permanent tax and the possession by the cultivators 
of an interfist in the soil. It was greatly owing to these wdso 

S rovisions that in spite of o(‘,(*asional Famine.s and of very frequent 
isturbances and disorders, Khundesh remained on the whole fairly 
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* CaptainBriggsfj noted by Mr. Ramsay. Ai'ccnling to Grant Dnff (MarAfha HisSt.or>% 
43), Malik Ambar abolished revenue farming, and (n)mniitt(5d the niiUiagemeiit to 
IkAhman agents under Mahammadan tniperintemlcnce. He restored such part of 
the village eatabliehment had fallon into decay, and he revived a mode of assessing 
the fields by collecting a moderate proportion of the actual }>roduce in kind, which, 
after the experience of several seasons, was {1(>I4) commuted for a payment in money 
settled annuall;^ according to the cultivation. His assessment was said to be 
tWO-fifth« and his money oominiitation one-third of the pHnlnce. 

^ There was also an officer called mr Mtmnyo in Kh^ndcHh, whose office probably 
emeftponded with that ot mr df^shMmle* Mr. Klphiiistone’s Report, 25th October 
1619 (Id. 1672) 19, and East India Papers, IV. 161. 
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prospcTous. At the isame time, tht^ aettlemeTit was entirely with the 
head of the village not with the enltirators^ and there is little doubt 
that the husbandmen suffered much oppression at the luiiids of their 
immediate superiors.' Even in the middle of the seventeeiitb 
century (IGGO), when Moghal rule was best a.iid strongest, Beimier 
found the land tilled only by force and cousecpiently very ill tilled, 
much of it spoiled and ruined, there bcung none to keep up ditches 
and water channels and no one to build or repair houses. The 
workman wIjo made the hue stuffs was nut held in honour Stud 
never came to anything. Nothing but necessity or the cudgel ipudo 
him work. He never grew rich. It was no small matter when 
he had wherewith to live and clothe liimself narrowly.^ As Moghal 
power failed (171 0 - 1 7ff0), matters grew worse, and under the 
Marathas (1760- 1818), many fresh burdens were laid on the people. 

The Marathas first (1G7(‘) appear as freebooters without any fixed 
dominion. Their earliest demand consi.sted of the one-fourth, chauth, 
of tlieland revimm* due to flie (*xisting governnnmt.'^ A.s their power 
became consolidated (17dd), Marat ha exactions increased, and many 
assignments of rt‘vemu‘ weri‘ made to individual cJiiofs and others for 
whom it w’as jiolilic to make ju'ovb. ‘ isll -at-wWs these grants of 
certain portions of tin* r(n't*iine maorip^.y^ | detors.^ ^ and collected 
the revenues of various estutes tc.-* ii a, m stances was most 

complicated and confused. 4Vv\s’^x aui^ ataount of 

revenue diu' and the p(‘rst>jis to ' it s7/o// d’ paid, and from 
disjaites among* the chiefs, suffenul. Each 

revemui sub-division had at iTj^’^lieiul a uidniiafdih^ or as he w’aft 
sometimes called a hamd visdn r, and he had muUu* him u regular 
staff of subordinate officers. 1Mie md Kthiftldrs received fixed salaries, 
but tla*y had also various iiidinM-t means of making money and the 
govonimeiit prohahly connived at t lie s v stem. So long as the iwenuo 
was fully and punctually paid, n*» ♦pic.'^t ions w(*re asked and complaints 
were discouragt'd. The iitdnilutiid r was furnislied l;»y the central 
govxu'iiTnent with a statiumuit showing* the various items he wm 
expected to collect. He then movt‘d about Ids district and made a 


’ The hea^litiftii an<l lii.s relations coiitnhntc* hut little in propertion to the laud they 
bold. ( aptain IS2I--J1?: Kast irulia Papers, IV. h‘l»8. 

® Uernier’.s heiterw Kd.j, 111. 7 1 . 72, 

Affer the decay ‘>f .Nh>ghal rule | l720/,thu Marathiis ]evie<l the fourth, 
from auperior liohh rs, y/7//v/4r.s atiudJi from the rof/att, and <»ther ceruse* cotntn^ iti 
all to tliirty-li\ per cent, tvud in {)racti<^c to about ontvhalf of what the Moffhahi 
collected. It wan a time <4 inue.h iroiihle t<» the cidtivatf>r» who hiMl two colleotore 
to appK%a.se, the kuwn>;mldr aiul the clerk, [fumhM, of the mr dmhmnklu There were 
al«o toll collector*! who levied heavy ce«» 08 . KluVh Khin’s MunUkhabul LubB^b i» 
Bllidt'ft History* of India, VII. 4t»7. 

* The ienns jd^jir, luokdKfi^ Hfih<$fTn^ fiar d* nh/nukhij and MtT kdnuttfff} are 

n«ed for portioiui of the revenue aliematcd to oflicerw ami nolde«. The proportion that 
these .shareji, ar/uUs, bore the wiiole village ren onne varied in different villagea. 
The proportion of each to the w hole (iistriet revenue w*a«, jdf/lr, 75; 17i ; 

Bdb'drUf J ; hdhti, ; »<it d.f.'fhmukhiy 12^ ; sar kduuuifOf 1. The amount of eaeii aliare 
was in tlHJ first place fixed by g<.vermncnt. The shares were paid after deduotinir 
all expenses and casual extra levies. Capt. Hriggs : East India Vaiiers. IV. 6%. 
According to the Musalmdii writer Khdti KlnUi the Maritha Government in aotne 

cases divided the whole pnaluce iijt(»tha‘e shares, the husbandman the landlord's 
j(ifjirddr\ and their own. Elliot’s History, VI J, 4<ia 
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settlement for each village with each pdtil, based upon the (jollections 
of former years, and in consideration of the total amount expected from 
the district. After the lump village settlement was made, the pdtU 
had to distribute the sum over the holdings of each cultivator as he 
host could. At the close of the yc^ar each mdmlafddr had to subinit 
his accounts vouched for by the district officers. As a general rule, 
mdmlatddrs were expected to make good any deficiency in the 
revenpe fc»r which they could not give a }>roj)er account. The 2)dtt Is 
likewdae were held resj>onsible for their villages. But there was 
much laxity, and it was always jjo.ssible to keep tlie government 
in the dark as to the real {iiiiount of th(; collect i<.)ns. Much 
depended on the exertions of the pai*ticiilar mdhilafddr. They 
were expected to keep moving alniut the district encouraging 
cultivators to take up waste lauds, and for this purpose they made 
advances out of their own pockets fur w'hich they charged a 
reasonable interest . 

About the end of the y(\ar, when the harvest was nearly vefidy^ 
the rndmhitddr, attended by the headmen and thoir accountants, 
moved into his districts.^ By the inlimate knowlcdg-e of petty 
divisional officers or shelchddrsy the in d in la I da r was able to 
judge of the aecuracw of the knifearnis' statements of former 
payments, and he proceeded to settle the revenue of tlie ensuing 
season on a consid(‘ratioii of the amount paid in former years, 
combined with a regard to lh(i actual state of tljing^s. The pdtil 
represented any ground tlu'r(‘ was b.>r relaxatim) of the terms, and 
in this he exjtected the sup]»oi*t of tin* drsh/nnkit and <1 shpdnde 
and of the principal villa, g(‘rs. Tliese discussions g*enerally 
ended in a second more ])articular agre<‘ment in which the pdiil 
interchanged with the mdmlafddr an engagement fixing the revenue. 
When the fdtd coiitiniKMl ol>stinar('ly to rcji'ct the terms offered by 
the mdnilatddr, a spe.cial ofih*cr was sent to the sp<jt to exainino the 
fields, and if no other means suc(‘ceded, the tndnihddnr would offer 
to recur to what stnuns t(.» hav(‘ been the original princijdo in all 
settlements, namely for govermneut to take half and leave half to 
the cultivator. 

In addition to the original rimt, ahi jama, another regular source 
of revenue, levied partly from the cultivators and partly from the 
other inhabitants, were tin* extra cesses, shied ij jama. Ihey varied 
extremely in diffei*ent sub-divisions and even in different villages. 
The chief of them were : batta ; sugar-mill, ijnrlidl; iniymeut 

instead of mhdr^s services, hdhunk rdbfa. mhdr; a gi'ain demand 
originally for the petty div isional officer, hhikl ; a tax on the holders 
of alienated land, inarn paffl; a tax on concealed resources, chaukashi ; 
a charge on betel leaves, p/i a iakha ; a deficiency cess, kasar ; a tobacco 
taXfjaril tambdka ; an offering from the pack-bullocks, bheti ; 
and a tax on mirds land, mudpaftir All those collections were 
made by the pd/d in small villages ; in towns there was a separate 
officer to levy those not connected with the land. 


Chapter VUI. 
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. ' Mr. ISlphinstone’s Report (Efi, 1872)i 24. 

* Mr. J. MacLeod, First Asst. Collector, 1821*22: East India Paixiiu, IV. 624. 
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Besides fche cesses mentioned above, government liad other sources 
of revenue included in the extra collections. The chief of these 
were : fines and forfeitures hamdvU gunhegdri, escheats haitanmdij 
deposits and temporary sequestrations ammat, cattle graiing fees 
vanchardif grass cutting fees ghda katarni, and similar levies. One 
important tax, known as hamlJdri, levied in some places in kind and 
in other }>lucea in incuiey, went to pay a gran ary- watcher who kept 
people from carrying their crops from tlie village thrashing-floor 
before security was found for the payment of the revenue. Thin 
was at first an extra cess, but afterwards bec^iiru^ a regular part of 
the government demainl. In many places the tax and the office 
were ])ublicly sold to the highest bidder.^ In addition to all 
these exactions, there were occasional ini})osit;lons on extraordinary 
emergencies which were called jiatil and ekiidli paUi* If theso 
happened to be contiinied fnr seve ral years, they cc?ased to 
considered occasional iuiposirious, and became regular extra cesses. 

Towards t]h‘clost‘ (»f the Peshwa's rule (about 180-t) the hurtful step 
was taken of changiiier the nhi miff Ida tk from gciverriment servants into 
yearly reveime farnuu-s/'’ ''Hiis cliangt* was an aggravation of former 
evils rather than an iunovati.UL The c*fHc(‘ of mumlattlnr, instead 
of being ct iii erred as a favour on a {)erson of experience and 
probity, who could be pimisiunl by removal if his couduct did not 
give siUisfactiou, was put to au<M ioii among the PeshwiPs attendants, 
who were encouraged r<» bid high, ami were soiuetirnes disgraced 
if they showed reluctance to (‘uter on this sort of specuiation. 
Next year tlu.^ sanie opeiation was rej)ea,t('d, and the district was 
generally made over to a. hiirher i)iildi‘r. A rod ml a hid r so chosen had 
no time forimjuiry and no motivf^ foi-f. »rb*'aranee. Helot his district 
at an enhanced rate to under-fanners who repeatc^l the operation 
until the sub-letting came to the If a pdfU farmed his own 

Tillage, he becanu* a]>solute master of (‘wry one in it. No coiuplaiuta 
W’ere listened to, ami llu* ntd ndohhh'^ who was formerly a check 
on the pdiUy now atTord(‘d him an excuse for tyranny. If the ydtil 
refused to farm flu' villag(% the cas(‘ w^as pm’haps worse, as the 
rndrnJafdd ds own officers under((M»k to h'vy the sum required, with 
less knowledge and less mercy than the pdtiL In either case the 
state of the cnllivator was entirely disreg'arded. A man^s means 
of payuumt, not his land, fixeil tht* scales on which he was assessed. 
No modc*rati</n was shown in levying the sum fixed, Evety 
pretext for tiiuj and forfeiture, and every means of rigour and 
confiscation were em])loved t(» S({neeze the utmost out of the people 
before the day wdu*ij Uio rndmlotddr Inad to give up hi« clmr^0w 
Amidst all this violmice a n^giilar account was prepared, as if tne 
settlement had been made in the most deliberate manner. This 
account was fictitious. The collections w'ere always underrated as 


* Captain Brigp, 3(Hh Due. 1S21: MS. Sel 157, JB21-18m 

- Kvtiry year the renter i#r sub-renter sent his agent who raack Mgood A ImfjfAhl 
as he could with the village headmen and district officers, hsrgm 

was founded on the accounts of the past year and the si|ps ef present 
The revenue farmers, the district officers, and the vilUffe heaaman, wars inSsAli^y 
trying to overreach each oilier. Captain Briggs ; last mdia Papers, tV, 
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this enabled tbe fitil to impose on the next mdmlatddr, and enabled 
the mdmlatddr to deceive government and hk fellows.* The next 
mdmlatddr y protending to be deceived, agreed to the most moderate 
terms, and gave every eiH'onnvgernent to the spreo.d of tillage,^ 
When the crops were in the ground, or when the end of his term drew 
near, he threw off the mask and plundc'rcHl like his predecessor. 
If the collections foil short, he portioned out the balance among 
the exhausted villages, impose<l an ( xtra cess, Hadan'drl jxtitij to 
pay it, and loft the ^>ut/7.s' to extort the anaiunt by whatever means 
and on whatever pretence they thought pi‘oper. 

When the time came for the villagers to pay, a body of irregular 
troops, fiJubavdItiy was sent by the ])etty divisional officer, yhakhdaVy 
to help the pdfiL Tlie mhdr called the cultivators, who paid their 
rents to the pdtU in the pres(‘nce of the assayer. j/ohldr, who staTUped 
the money, and of the accountant who grantcnl a recei])t. VVliou 
all was collected, the pdill sent it ]>y tlu' mhdr with a Ic^ttt'r to the 
deshmiikh, and another, liuder charge of lus assistant, to the 
Immdvwddr, and received the kamdri.'iddr'r iN'e(‘ij)l. If a (‘iiltivator 
refused, or was unable to j>ay his rent, ilio iniliiia presscM] him for 
it, confined him in the villa,gc Jock-u]), s(‘t Jiiin in thi^ sun, put 
ft heavy Btone on his head, and prevtoiUMl his eating or drinking 
until ho paid. If in spite of this ht* did nof ])ay, lie was carriinl tc» the 
mdmlatddr, his cattle were sold, and himself thrown into ]>rison or into 
irons. Such rigorous treatment was seldom ui'cessaiy for the rc^gular 
revenue. It was more often einplny(‘d in lovyimj’ extraordinary 
taxes; and under the farming system, tiie jwactitM* of it was frinjuent 
and severe. Jf a whole village resisted, it was the i<n{il ^\ho was 
tortured, but before so extnune a sU*]) was takom, a horsennan was 
billeted on the village, or a tine lcvii*d indneo it to submit. Tlie 
payments were by three iiistalnumts. coirrspondiug with tin* harvests 
of the cold, lu)t, and rainy weather croj»s, anti tlituM' was fretpiently 
another at the end of the ytxir to rocover extra«*rdiijary balances.^ 
Besides thegoveriiiiient demamls.nndcr the lituid of village oxjtensos, 
gdonkkarch, the people ha<I to pay very heavy sums. T'Jjis wuks the 
grand source of (miolument to dist rict and vil]Hg*e (»fficcrs. It seldom 
amounted to less than linlfof, and w'as often donlde tnid even treble 
the acknowledged state demand.*’ 
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J Compare Captain Briggs, .SOtli Doc. \H2 \ : M8. Scl. 157, 18*2M8CU. The settlement 
«iyled the regular, ni//^ assos-sinont was nia<kj at about onc>)ialf of what the 
government agent inten leil to raise. I'hc ]>c<»ple were tleecived by the idea that 
orerything paid beyond that was a ttunporary exactiim. 

® were at lit)erty to advauee what tluw chose. On being removed, 

tibo balance was paid to them either by the new hthuh'mhir or by goverainont, 
I’liO usual interest was 25 per cent, p.tyaUle witldn the year of account at whatever 
1»me 0f the year it was advanced. Tlie security depended on eircujn.stances, but it 
was usually advanced through the agency of the village Ueadiuen and district officers. 
Cant. Briggs (1821-22); East India Paiiers, IV. 70S. 

•Mr. luphinstone’s Report, 25th October 1811^ (Ed. 1872), 25-20. 

* Captain Briggs, .‘lOthllec, 1821; M8. Scl 157,1821-1820. These village expense# 
irara for the payment of charitable grants and village thrashing-floor guardians, 
\avdlddrs, and for free supplies furnished to mdmkiMru and others. In short for all 
ftnidental charges to which the village was exposed. Under the best native 
Pfpmvamt it amounted to 25, and under loose government to from 50 to 100 per cent 
l i]h« whole government demand. Ditto and East India Tapers, IV, 161. 
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Ompter Till As to all these exactioits were added the losses caused by Bhil 
and Pendhari raids, the ruin that fell on Khandesh during the last 
Administration, twenty years of Maratha rule can cause no surprise. 


SECTION IIL-BRITLSH MANAGEMENT. 

The British. As regards land adrniiristration, the sixty-thi'eo years (181 8-1880) 
of British inauagonierit fall under two nearly equal divisions, before 
and since the introduction of the revenue survey in 1852. The first 
division includes two periods, before and after the 1 832-33 famine, 
the first on the whole a time of stagnation and the second Of 
progress. The establishment of order, together with the removal 
of abuses and the high price of produce, caused in 1818 and 
1819 a rapid increase l)oth in tillage and in revenue. This was 
followed by about twelve years of very little progress, the district 
suflering in the first six years from a series of bud harvests, and in 
the in^xt six froiu tlio ruinous clitnpness of grajii <luo to bumper 
harvests, small local demand, and no nutans (d export. The r{?sult 
was, in the twelve years ending 1831-32, an ailvance of only 
14,238 in tillage and a fall 127,48vS (Rs. 2,74,880) in 

revenue. I’he second half of this division, the nineteen years after 
the 1832-33 famine, was on the whole a time of steady progress, 
the tillagi? area rising fnon 88*'^, 757 to 1,43(1,035 and the net 

collections from €121, 4G3 (Rs. 12,1 1,030) toll 78,804 (Rs. 17,88,040). 

In 1818, the British found Klnindesh overgrown with forest and 
1816, brushwood, the towns in ruins, tlie villages destroyed, the soil 

though tortile and well watf^red untilled, the roads cut up, the 
country em])ty of ])Oo|)le, and the roveruu^ collected with great 
difficulty and gtmerally with the help of a military force.^ Of the 
whole area (182J) forty-five per cent was uuarahle, forty. tlireo per 
ce/iit was arable waste, and only fw(‘lv<* per cent was under tillage.^ 
There w'cre in all 4032 villag^es, lint so ejnpty yyere they that the 
liurnber gave no idea of th<‘ state of tliecouiitry. Some in *the plains 
yielded a revenue of .£ 100 (Rs. 1000) or even £1000 (Rs. 10,000) ; 
others among the hills yielded as little as €2, £1, or lOj^r. (Rg. 20, 
Rs, 10, or R>s. 5). All villag(‘s wore surrounded with walls and 
protected by a but, their only security against wild beasts, 
marauders, and robbers. Many had hamkls, vddis ovmojrns, attached. 
The bounclaries of all inliabittul villages were wndl marked and 
their limits wonderfully well known. In the misfortunes that for 
twenty years (1798-1818) had lw.>en ruining Kluindosh, numbers of 
villages had been deserted, and of some even the names were 
Of the total of 4032 villages, 510 w’ere alienated, and of the 8492 
Government villages, 413 were uninhabited but pan tilled, 1146 
were deserted, and of ninety-seven, even the sites were unknown; 


* The Mf/ha fixed l>y the early Britiab officers was ecjiial to three-rniart^in of an ioro. 

* Haxniitori^a Description of Hindustan, II. 90. Hainilton itxdttdea under KhfUidoaii 
the sub-divisions of GAlna, Klnindesh proper, Meywjir, IkjAgar, Mnetnir, imd Eittdia. 
lbs estimate of i>opulation is 2,«00,fi()0, apparently a very excessive estimate, as in 
1S25, after large numbers bad come back and tillage had greatly spread, the lutunia 

of o»b,332,^0 » 0 iiJ^ » (^pt. BrW Kwt . IV, m 

I81S^1§K° ^ Kh4nae.li^ll«jtor*i Fik 1^ Stfctiito, 
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1836 were inhabited.^ Some parts of the district were 
{]il9) in a liigh state of tillage, and others, receiitl/ abandoned, 
showed traces of former ridmess and prosperity. But thoagh 
the bulk of the district was exceedingly fertile and well watered, 
the gi*eater part of it was covered with thick brusliwood and forest, 
full of tigers and other wild beasts, and scattered with the ruins of 
former rillagos. The lands north of the IVipti, once vt'ry populous 
and yielding a large rovenne, were an almost uninhabited forest.^ 
In no part of the distri(?t, except wliere (hey bordered on roads, 
were fields end<»sed either hy walls or ]K‘dgcs/^ The j)longhH were 
small and light, seldom passing more than four oi* live iiudies into 
the ground and drawn l>y only one ]>airof hiiJlocks. Xothing could 
exceed the slovenliness of tlie tillage. Tlio ii(‘ld.s wore seldom 
ploughed in tlie hot inonths, and often, ev(‘n at tin* tiTno of sowing, 
were only hoed. long" grass s<»m(*tiiues (‘Ulirely clioked t];»e cr(.>]>. 
Each plough and pair of bullocks was, as a rule, tlio property of 
two or even three husliaiulmen.*^ bulk of (lie jx'ople, broken 

by oppression, were industrious without cuKTgv, ineit, slow and 
unenterprising. Though orderly and inob‘eusi\'e, iliey were 
suspicious, without trust in tludr su])eriors, and ])rom? to falseljood 
and deceit. Tlie district and ^ullage <*(]icers o])))re.s.sed the traders 
ana landholders, and tluw iii turn tyrannised over all btdow tljem. 
In .so unceasing a struggh' for (‘xistence tlu‘ common ])eop]e bad 
leisure neither to be religious nor to be vicious.^ 

As vsooii as military op(‘vaiions came to an (uul and peace was 
established Khandesh was formed into a distri(.*t well marked by 
natural limits, on the north llie Sat]nKlas, on the oast Borar and the 
Ni}2am\s country, on tlu‘ sonlh tlu’ Satniala or Cluindor range, and 
on the west partly the Saliyailri hdls and ])a.rrly tlie Gaikwar’s 
territories. Thus Kliamh’sh remained, till, iji lSd8-()J), tlu’(‘e of its 
south-wx'stern sub-divisions W(‘ro lianded over to tlu' new district of 

Ndsik. 

E.spccially under thefarmingsystom, ihe IVlaratlia sub-divisions had 
been .very irregular, their liiiiits varying from lime to time. N(‘\v sub- 
divisions w'ere chosen, ki'opiiig* as far us ])ossi))]e to the sub-divisions 
to which hereditary otlicers wen‘ attaclied, ami arranging them with 
a view to comj)aetness, uniformity, and general convenience.^' The 
leading principles laid d<»wn in sett ling the isi rict were, that reveiuio 
forming was to bo abulislunl ; (hat tin* Jaml revenue was to bo 
collected according to acdual cultivation ; that, except where they 
were unjust or o])prosKive, the old taxes were to be maintained, and 
tio new form of taxation introduced ; and tliat tbo assessments were 
to be based on past collections and levied with care and moderation. 

The first great want was an ofticiont staff of stij)endiaj'y olBcers. 


^ Captain Briggs (1821): East India Pajan’s, IV. (>8(>. 

^ Mr. Ehibinwtone, 2r?th (IctfOnn* 1810 : East India Papera, IV. 141. 

^ Capt. Briggs, 0th October 1810 : Kluindesli (^>lU‘cto^^s File 155 (Stat.), 1818- 1844, 
;• Oapt. Briggs, Oth October 1810 : Klnindosli Collectors File 155 (8tat.), 1818-1844. 
C^t* Brigjgs, 13th dime 1819 : East India Papers, IV\ 254 ; Mr. Elphinatone, 
Octolw 1819 : East India Papers, IV, 142; Captain Briggs (1821), East India 
Fapani, IV. 708. « Mr. W, liamsay, C.S. 
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In the latter years of the Pesliwa^s rnle^ the sar mhUadar and the 
mamlatddr had been allowed to become almost absolute ; they had 
even tlie rin-lit of inflictinpr ca^hta) punishmout. They had fixed 
salaries, and the .sar .^iihheddr of Klitindosh was alh.»wed to spend 
from £500 to £1000(Rs. 5000- Rs. 10, 000) a year for contingencios, 
and most of his expenses wore iuclnded in village charges, gdon 
kharch} The old oiiicers were known to bo corrupt, and ftesh men 
fitted for the Avork wer(‘ hard to find. In 1821, sevoiiteon of the 
eighteen a' m /a /(/d AS' were Doi'can Bnilimans.^ For the most part 
they were, us far ns ('upacity wtnit, tcli'raldy well suited for their 
offices. Their chief failing was want of energy in judicial duties.^ 

One of th(i chii f cliniiges introdnec‘d by th(^ Hritisli Government 
was the withdrawal of ]KnYiT from tlie di.'<t;nct liereditary officers* 
During the g«jverntiu*nt of Xjiiui Faibiavis (1 703- 1800) the 
kaniAi'is‘dnt\< lield ih' C'animinieation with (he }K‘oplt* except through 
the that i-^ \\m th'sfuuKk'h and (h ,<h These men 

AATn? rdti-'U lli(' real t'Naa’iilivt* disli'irl o-flicm-s, imprisoiring and 
puni.^liing peo|){(‘ without rrf(‘r(‘iu‘(* to tlie i‘>i uni '-isJ/t r>i.^ W'itli almost 
ntvliiniied powers, (hey had Ikhmi tin* agtaOs of rxtorlioTi, the tools of 
the leaders and plnmlerers, who, in tin* tui^niy yt*ars before British 
rule, had laid tlu' country Avasit*. On those o^casi.ujs they acted the 
double part}(.>f rejin'senl at ivesoTihe people and agents of theop)>r(‘S8or3, 
persuading (he )H‘ojd»' that they were sla'lirndug them from ('xuclions, 
and persmnling tluf free!)iH)ter'- that by their h(d]> tlie last fai*thing 
had bet'M wrung frotn t!ie peojjlc*.' in tla*se disti'ict otllcers^ hands 
Avero all the revtuun* ri‘<‘o]*ds ro iln^ most minute item. Their 
envduinent.s were eiiher iu free-hold lamls, in village cash alloveanoes 
or in and they had, ln‘sid«‘-:, eerlain privileg<*s and rights to 

roceiv'O a fenv slu'avc' of grain IVtun each lii‘hl at harva'st, and once 
a year to Ix' pr>’S(>nied by g^-.A^rument wi(b a ]‘o])e or u sum of 
money. L-nder the farming ."y.-leie., as no a^*eoun(s were accepted 
at Poona without their '-ignat are, thei)* ])<.AVer a^us short of 

absolute. AVIiile pretending the greatest /.eal to government, they 
w^ere in It'ugue with tlie eldef village (jtlieers, ami at tlio expense of 
gOAX‘rnment, realised for tlu'mselve.s as largn^ sinns as could be 
pnxaired. (.^ipOtin Briggs was satisfi<‘d tltat the iufiuence of the 
hereditarv district officers was a source id. oppression. Under the 
new arrangeuHUjI.s their serviees wej’e of no use. Orders Avent 
direcd from the vniudutJdr to tlm villagt^ (dlieers. 1'lieir registered 
eiiiolmnents Aveve not touched, but till who levied unauthorised 
gums from tlu^ people AV(*rt^ [)unish(‘d and the amounts restored. 
Within a few years their power disappxxired.’^ 


* Capt. ; Kaftt Papers, IV. 70(1 

’ Capt. Briggs, Political Agent, IU)th l)eeeni)>er 18CI, M?t. ftol. 1.57,1821-1820. In 
1821 there were eighteen with salaries of from Its. } 00 to H«. 150 each ; 

tliirtyAhroo HhirnHtf*tnr}\ on Ils. 50a month c-ach ; eighty eightf/HwxMOf sou SOeach ;; 
and 181 on Ks. 1.5 each, ^ Ditto, ditto. 

^ Capt. Briggs (18’.U'1822) : Kast India raf.»erM,, IV. 707. 

^ Capt. Briggs, .30th Docernber 1821, MS. So?. 157, 1821*1820, 

•Mr. Elphmstonc, 2otU Get. 1819, East liiflia Pa|>er», IV. 101 *168 ; Capt. Brigga 
(1821), East India Paprs, IV. 706*707 ;Capt, Briggs, 80th Pec. 1821, M8, Bel. T57 
(182M829) ; Capt, Bnggs, 3Ut Oct, 1820, Bom. Gov. Kev, liec. 50 of 1822, 14M45. 
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There were fifteen village ofiicers, the headman, the acccnmtant, 
the mhaTy tlio carpenter, the leather-worker, the blaeksnnth, the 
potter, the barber, ihe‘ waHhernmn, the vahuj, the Hindu priest, the 
Mussalman priest, the gold.sinitli, tluj watcliniaii, aiul the waterman , 

The headman, was found in every village. Ho \vas the chief 

actor in all its transju.’livms, tin? agtmt of (.loverninent for tlie 
tocouragement of agricuUure and th(^ (*r>llection of the revenue, and 
the agent of the ])Of>ple to JH^presenl. to (iovernment t heir wants and 
grievances. Withoul nny deiined power he had a prescriptive right 
over the twelve servants, ham halufr, and over the villagers in general. 
They held a large area (10t:>,00() hltjhtU) free land, representing 
about four ]K‘r cent of tlie district |«nd revenue, and had chums to 
one and a half jku- cent of the village prodm-earnl to a .share of the 
revenue known as /o'rA c/'/ or ina^^haht m . 'Flje avei-age ]>roj)(n'tioiL 
of the wdiole was aboiu iiim^ jrcr ts nt «d’ iln.' gross revenue. But in 
some villages this va^ so divirled, tirO jnaiiv a iiianagiiig headman 
was left with a, tikm'i* tih'le. Mhe areohniaiit, latikaniiy was found 
in every village. The lieadiaaids as.-.i>(aut, and iii many eases his 
superior in pow^-r, hi* was |)a.id by rent-fria* land, a siiarti of tlio 
rovenue calle^Tae^s'Avba, and a sliar<^ of tln^ crops eall(‘d cuhoIu, The 
porcentagtj of tlio ai;ei>untai.irs (miolumcnis «.>n the village revenue 
varied from three io eleven, and aMu-agfcd about four and a half, 
'J'he nn\ss(mg(‘r, vilah\ was bamd in aluio>( (*\ toy villager lb', waitched 
the gate, at teinh'd t In' luMdiuan, jrerformed. iiumial village offices, 
showed Ira.velh'rs the way, and earriod loads, Tlu'v lield large 
hl'jluls) laivd granls, rt'prestmting an a..>>ignmeut of abemt 
one per cent of tin* wlnh? revemue, and had the sa,nio grain ehiiin 
as the aet!oujda.nt . '.Fhe (‘ai’penter, sadar, made and n'paired 
wooden, tools. Tiny held very lilth' (22! free land, 

and had a (.jn;n’((‘r loss grain claim than thi' uihhtr, 'Hie leatlu'r- 
worker, eJa'i hih/ah\ found uidy in the larger villa '“es, made and 
repaired all leal lu'r work us(‘d in tiu' lit'bis. I’lny ih'ld alt lost no 
{I4f biglaU) rent-free land, and laid iIm* >:uno grain claim as the 
caTj)enter. The black^nlilh, lohay^ vva^ found in not na re than 
one-third of the villages, lie rt‘paii*i*d all iron ticbl tools. Tiny held 
. no free lands, ainl the sintio urain claim as the ('arpemter. 7dio 
p>tter, kumhhar, found in about lialf the villagi's, supplied 
district officers and villagt' lieadmcn nyularly, ami tlie other 
villagers onc(? a yc'ar, wiih i*arthen vessels. I’lny had almost no (CO 
high(U) free land, and their right to grain was one-lifili K‘ss tliau the 
carpenter’s. The barber, vhari, found in every village, .shaved the 
cultivators, lighted tlu^ Iieadniaids ]»ip(‘, slianipooed his find, went 
;; with his dauglder to li«.*r fa tlu'i*-iii -law’s hous(*, ami acted as the 
I village surgeon. Tiny hehl a litih' (Idd higlais) free hnid, had the 
I same grain claim as tlie jiotter, and re(‘eivod a meal from every 

I person they shaved. The washerman, d/m/u’, found in about half the 
villages, washed the clothes of tlie maU' numilx'rs of the village 
officerB’ and hereditary landholders’ families, and at weddings 
supplied white tloor-eloihs. They In'ld no laud, but had the same grain 
claims as the barlicr, and at weddings wu're fi'd the whole time and 
gota turbanat the end. The tanner, mang, found in about one-quarter 
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of tlie villages/ removed dead bodies, and on getting tbe material, 
made ropes and strung cots. They held no free land, but had a right 
to the skins of dead animals and a claim to one-fifth less grain than 
the potter. They luaintained themselves by making baskets. The 
astrologer, jotilily found in every village, went about on the first 
and eleventh of eac?h half of the month, telling lucky and unlucky 
hours and ofticiatiug at marriages for which he was separately 
paid, 'i'hoy held large grants (96o9 hicfhds) of free land, and had 
the same grain elaitn as tlie I’he Musalrnan priest, muUa, 

found in a few villages only, sacrificed sheep at religious festivals. 
They held a considc'falilo amount (1200 hitjhd,^) of free land, and 
had the same grain claim as the astrologer. 'I'he g<.>ldsrniih, wnar, 
found in one-fourth of tia^ villages, examined the coins paid by 
husbandmen to (lo\ermm‘iit and by sliopkeepers to husbandmen. 
They held no land, and their grrain claim was the same as the 
mitmfs. The wnfr^hman, p/y/m or hhil, who guarded the gate and 
caught or tracked tlnVves to ilio m^vt village, held large (32,520 
hiyhdtf) grants of reiit-fivc lajid, or in some villages small sums of 
money, and tlio same g'raiii elaim as tlie tndny. The waterman, 
found in about one-tliini of the villages, brought travellers 
water and worked as a servant to the district oflicers and villago 
headmen, sweeping their yards, fetching w'ater, and cleaning their 
brass and copper vessels, dliey su)>plied Water at all village 
oeremonic^s, and wlumever a villager ran away from Government 
persecution, the knit huiiid him out ajid gavn* him cUiily food. 

At rivers tliev luadt^ rafts and !)oats. ^Ihey held a considorablo 
(16,307 hiijhaH) atrumnt (d’ laml, and laid the same grain claim as the 
many. 

Of the village staff tlie most imporiiini wen? the hetman, 
the accountant, and the tnlntr. I Tuder the former government the 
headmen and aecoiinmnts were tlie agents betweem the villagers 
and the district officers, (lri<htnnkh.< and <h.‘.'<hi)dnileH, trying on 
the OIK? hand to muke the district oHii^ers believe that they Were 
extracting the very highest possible amount from the villagers, 
and on the other hand telling thi' pe()pl(‘ that the terms had 
been settled only by the Jielp <if a private ])resent to the distliet 
officers. As the whoh? w'ork of distinlmting the demand aihotig 
the villagers was in theur hands, they had g*roat power, and liesiden 
exempting their own lands from xi h hare of the burdeiiB, were often 
able tr» levy special ces.vies for their private advantage. Under the 
British system, though they were no longer responsible 
village revenue, tht? headjuari and accountant remained the moat 
important of tlie village officers lioth in matters of revenue aU|d 
of police. Many of them received very scanty payment fjtem / • 
Government, and when their irregular exactions were ate^pped, !'/ 
it was found necessary to add to thoir regular emoluments* Ail 
important change in villago management was reducing the ’ 

of village expenses, gmn kharch, and making over the 
of the fund from the headman to the mdmlatddr. From this fund ^ 


^ thore were no a mkdr did tho work. Baet India W* 7W» 
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both district and village officers had received large sums. Under 
the bast governments tbe village charges were never less than 
twenty-five per cent ; tliey wore oh(‘ii as much as fifty per c(iiit, and 
in extreme cases were double or trel)le the government demand^ 

As the headmen were well acquainted with tlie area and cliaracter 
of their tillage^ the culti\’ators w<.*ro st'ldom able to gain much by 
cjoucealment. plan was to borrow juoiuy from the vil]ag*e 

banker or headman, promising to ri*]>uy it in grain. Then, unless 
land' was granted th<?m on (‘asy terms, they refused to cui-tivate.* 
BcKsides the owners oF alitmated estates, kiudhohlers belonged to 
two leading classes, heiusiiiary Imlders or pro] >ri colors, I'aUfHddra 
or mirmdiirsy and lonants-at-will, (.)i’ proprietors there 

were very few, not one in six, and almost all werci district and 
village officers.® ,Kx(‘ept officers, who might di>])o.se of their 
lands and offices by sah', the Klaindcsh 'tnirdsfidr could only 
mortgag (3 his lands. 1\‘riaii!s-at-\. ill, Kjtris^ though in thc'ory 
withont any pro])rietary riglit, were never ou.'-ted so long as they 
paid their share of the (ioveninuau dejuand. dMie same rates 
were levied from the 7// a.s from the tenant-at-wil), the chief 
point of difference being, that if an uju'i gave up his liehl ho 
had no daim to take it agcaiu, while no hmgtli of time was ti 
bar to the vatandd/s claim. Lbider the foniKU' gov(Tnment the 
two leading forms of settlement were iht* plough tenure, aut 
handij and the field tenure, //oVo* Under tiie new system 

the settlement wiis ina,do witii ilio <‘nltivat<.>r and not with the 
headman. Each cultivator tilhai a (*ertain f|uaiiiity of land on 
his private account. The firea and (diaractca* of eatdi man’s holding 
was ascertained tlirougli the lucid man, and the asse^snunit was 
fixed by the Collector. When the sett lenient was over, ouch 
cultivator wiis gavon a paper, puf/u, staling the rate of assessment 
and the Burn he had to ])ay. lieu he made any ])ay incut, a 
receipt was passed.'^ 

Inquiry into the land revt'nue si’tilonicnt i>l’ (lie district showed 
that though they had substituted a him]) assessmmit , vmnddiba 
ter the Musalinan aerc-ratir, the Manillias had no records. 


' Cftpt, Bnggs, 9th October 1819 : Kh.Ualcsli Collector’s File 155 (Slat,), 1818'1844 ; 
Ditto, doth Deer. 1821, MS. Scleeti<m.M 157 ( 1821 - 1829 )^; ( 1821 - 22 ), K’wt India 

IV. 701-700. Until 1847, tlie ( ’(flleetor <irhi.‘< assistant. s nsctl to jvssign lands to 
the village servants /xi/i/x, kufkarni!^, kuti and hkil watchmen, and mhat'fi, wherever 
required, according to a graduated scale lixed in 1827 by the Assistant Collector 
: Oapt* Hodges. In 1847, Mr, Young the (’olJtvfor doubted llio legality of thoHO 
alienatious and the practice was given uj). Bom. Gov. llev. Jlec. l< of 1852, 

{■■■• 

I » Capt, Briggs, aOth Deer. 1821 ; M.^. Scd. 157, 1821 -1829. 

^ Almost tlie only mirdMrs who were not also olViecrs were siettled in Biiglin. 
I Oapt Briggs ; Favst India Pa}>ers, I V. (J9-1. In C.apt. Briggs’ t)pinion (ditti», 694) 

I overthrow of all pro|)orty in the soil took place under Muhammadan government. 
i < Capt., Briggs; liiast India Papers, IV. 695. 

»Capt. Bri^s, 9th Oet. 1819 : Khamlesh Collector's File (Statistics) 18IS-1844 • 

; Ditto» OOtli Deceinl>er 1821; MS. Sel. 157, 1821-1829; Ditto 1822: East India 
IV. 694-696, 701. 

^ ^ The mcKle of assessing in the lump whole plots of land at a fixed sum, without 
record of the extent, is more common in Khitndosh than in other provinces.* 
0h»pliP, 20th August 1822 (Kd. 1877), 23, 28. ^ 
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and went entirely by the old Musalmdn papers.^ The old Mu^lnjAn 
papers were very hard to get. The district officers threw ©very 
obstacle in the way of collecting iuformatiou. They not only 
withheld their own records, but urgenl tho village officers to 
coiie(?al theirs. Ko complete pa]u>rs showing the area and state # 
the land were fortlicoining, 8nch as were produced were found on 
inoasnroment to be false, and it was confessed that for years tho 
lands had neither been measured nor assess(M.L^ There was no fixed 
land iiieasurcnieut and uo recognised standard of assessment* 
Two villages close to each other, and appanmtiy of the same soil, 
were assessed diiVerently.^ Homo villages, the property of a man 
of intincnce or of a friend of tlu; farnun% enjoyed a low rental, and 
had becai much (uirit luMl by the inilux of ptK>ple from:; the 
ncighbuiiriug ov(*r-ass(.‘ssed lauds,* 

Thougli measin-eiuiaxts wi're fauliy and rates imovon, they could 
not be at xm(‘e ]mt riu'ht. li was not pos i hie suddenly to introduce 
a new staTulard of nu'asun’incnt . 'I’lie old ciistomaiy hljhaj though 
it varied in dinei’eiir sub-di\ i>iniis and was )>y no means uniform in 
all tin? villages of <«m.* sub-di\ isi(»n, va-^ ae<‘i'p<{‘!b and tho whole 
culrivat(M.l laud njeasnred. No new iJiiU's of assessment could be 
framed, so in eax'h liojdiag, al'ler a comparison of tho area under 
tillagt' and tlie kind of t-rop, the renlal was fixed on tho avemgo 
paynienrs of th{‘ tmi pn-virms years, renlal included all 

payniieuls that coid*! be di'^eoverod, and from it the allowances duo 
to the districf and villne*e otHec'rs wen? taken. Tho only extra 
demand was a e(^s.s fonnerly levied tt) pay the wafclinien, havdldarHf 
of the villaije thrashing linens.*'^ As I'xaeliony had latterly been 
steadily irienaising, the renlal fniiTuUMl (ui a ten ycnirs' avenige was 
in mo^t eases less than the pri'v ions yea r\s demand. At the same 
time, tlie ])aynient.s for coue(‘aled tillage brought to light by the fresh 
measure in outs, and the lowc'ring of village charges, left to the credit 
of Ooveniimmt a. revmme ib2,725 ( Its. b,27,2oU) in excess of th© 
previous yearns est ima tes.’’ 


In 1821, aft(u* thna* years' ox]>erien(‘o, a standard of moaHUrement 
and standard rates of assessment wm-e introduced, nm staildard 
measure, a r<>d of nine foot," took the placo of the varittblo 
custoTnary 7/0///U. 1 tupiiry into the assessment showed that there 

were llu'et? classes i»f rates, on diy laud jiniijut, on well -watered 
land mo/u-s/Ziu/, and oil canal-watered laud juitaMhaL Tho rate© on 


^ 7‘lie aiu'H^at n-ccjvJs f»f thf modzinm^ wore held the lUCMtt 

authentic that t:ouM l>c produce* I . Tlu-v wore either in the handi) of 
officers or with the chief district accouiihint, /erwwnf/u, at .Sjivda (Captain Brigg«| ' 
aOth Doc. 1821 : MS. 8c!. 157, 1821 - All tratjee nf con^<rt aceoittit* fbrliii ‘ 
ia»t twenty-live yearn wore lost U71f5- 1820), and the actual state of theWd ivai 
Bomctiines unknown even to the cultivatorw. Bom. Gov. Hov, Bee, 50 of iSMSi " ' 
s Capt. BriggH, 3(Hh Dec, IS2I : MS. Sel. 157, 1821-1820, 

® Bom. Gov, Itev. Ilec. 50 of 1.S22, 124. 

*Mr. Klphinatone’s Heport, l8B)(Kd. 1872), 28. c 

® (Japt Briggw, ,mh D(h;. 1821, MS. Sel. 157, 1821-1829 : Mmt India Baperi, tV*: 

705 ; <;apt. Hodges, 25th March 1829 : Bom. (jlov. Rev. Kec. 282 of 1829, 

«Capt. Briggs, 8 1st Oct. 1820 ; Bom. Gov. Eov. Rec. 50 pf 182^125425 ? ^W|t . ' 
India Bapers, IV. 341. '5;' 

7 Mr. Gibeme'ii Report, 10th Kov, 1828 ; Capt. Briggs, East India Bapar«» IT, 0te* 
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dry aiid well- watered land depondocl solely on tlie quality and 
extent of tlie land ; tlie raten on the cliannel -watered land depended 
partly on tlie land and ])artl y on the kind of crops grown, . In dry land 
there were 122^ and iu woll-wattu’cd land there were sixty-eight 
yarietios of assosanKud. 'rheso varieties de])ended almost entirely on. 
different ways of incasuring tla^ land. In the elianiKd-waPTed lands 
the huiha rates varied from os*. to i7 (Rs. 2i-Jts. 70) according 
to the crops grown. The resiilt of these extreuK^ variations was 
that the CTOverninent (»fRcers trie<l to force the landliolders to 
grow the richest, whih^ the landholders, as far Jis tlic'y could, 
grew the poorest crops only. Uni ii a ivvcinn' survey was introdat‘ed, 
BO permaiieni settlement of rales was possible, Tln.‘ chang(‘s made 
(1819-1821) by Captain Briggs tvere, by tlie lielp of an uniform, 
standard of measununejit, to redue(- tin* varieties nl dry land rates 
to eleven and of well-watered rai(‘< 1o eight. In the case of (‘haiuiel- 
watered lands (U'op rates were al)ort-'he(l, and the rale charged on all 
land under each channel was made uniform.* Jn 1 <S20, to tix tin; 
standard acre rat{'s on dry and waterisl land, Cajdain Briggs 
collected confidential produce lists from ddTm-ent parts of tla^ 
district^ and from tlumi striudc an averag:c(d‘ tlie b(‘st, middle, and 
worst crops, and from tliest' three class-av(MMg(s lixod one general 
average.'^ The details wei’(‘, in <lry limds, <m lie* h(‘st (Vein Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 31, outhc‘ middle from R<*. I to Rs. 2, oi^ tie/ woi>t from enmas 4 
to Bo. 1, and on ()oH,0()0 /og/e/x, an averae’e of Rs. ; in well- 

watered hiTids, on llu' l)('.-'t from Rs. 5 to lbs. 7, on tlie middle from 
Rs. 8 to lbs. 5,011 tln‘ W(u*'<t from lb*. 1 to Rs. .‘band on 2)7,()‘)0 //e//e!x, 
an average of Its. ibl2 ; in ehann.'l-weJma'd land, on. the bi'-r from 
Rs. 21 to l.{s. 70f on the iniddh’ from Rs. 8 tv» IN. 21, on the worst 
from Re. 1 to Hs. S,aml(rn 22 /e’g//d.v, an avm'auv of R,s. 

When the rates were iixetl, tlm t^d]•'el■‘r ^mblirly, b ‘fore such of 
the villagers as chose lo be |)n‘S(‘Ut, s Uti/d with tie' yN/.-V what 
each cultivator was to pay. Tiie a'ccouutaul g*a\*e emb man a note 
of the amount due, and tlie s{dtlem*uu w.n ^»]>euly read aloud at 
the villag^e office.^ If llie ]n‘ople complained (*f loss of erops from 
drought or blight, tlu^ nulmlatddr or a coultvloiuial (derk went to 
the spot, and examined th(' state of thiiie's.'* \V hen tlKMlemaiid 
from each cultivator was settled, a register was drawn u]) 
showing, for (?ach li(d(l in oacli village^ its number, nuMsinvment, 
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' Bora. Ooy. Utw. Ror. ,^0of ISU’J, mi, l.'td-ias. 

* Briggs, Bom. (»uv. Rev. Koe. ."tO of IS‘J2, l.'JU. Of the produeo, vosst, nmi 
ntafib of tilliigi?, in dry, wolRwatered, ami ehannvl-waten’d lands, < ‘aptain ih iirgs has 
the following tJHtimates. Tii dry land a cultivator with cii^dit hnilockrt eaii bring 
of (try laud under tillage and raise a gross pl•^uiuvc wortli lis. oT’b On this 
the cost of tillage would be. Us. ;r>2, the rental Us. 200, and the margin of pmlit 
Bs. 23. In well- watered laud, <me man wdli eight hulloeks can till 12 and 

, Tkim ft gross prcnluce worth lla. r>2H. On this the e<»st t>f tillage woull be Rs. 40S, 
th^ tehiftl Ks. 7‘2; and the het jirolit Um. 4S. Iji (dianmd -watered land eight bullocks 
dftti 25 hijh<i», yielding a gross j)rodnce of Rs. U24, On this the eojjt of tillage 
JWhhl BoBft. 577, the wibil Rs, 21)4, and the m.argin of profit Rw. 53. Captain Briggs, 
8«t bdia Papew, IV. 601 .693. 

• V Brigg*, Eaut India Papora, IV. 603.604 : Boin. Oov. For. Rec. 71 of 1823. 

\ &igg«. OthOct. 1810 ! Khandesh Colleclor’H File IT), 5 (^tatistii*). ISlS’lSd-l. 

3(»h Dec. 1821 ; MS. Sel, 157, 1821-1829. 
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class of soil^ and rate of assesfiment,^ Under the revenue fanning 
system the contractor commonly paid the rental in advance/ an 
allowance being given for interest:. When the crops ripened, they 
were gathered into the thrashing-floor, and a watchman, liamld&r, 
was set over them. Merchants and bankers then became surety 
that the cultivators would ])ay their rents, and the grain was allowed 
to be taken away and sold. Rent was generally due before the 
crops were sold, and in consequence the cultivators were forced to 
sell their grain and sometimes to mortgage their crops at redttcedi 
prices, andsulfored im])f.>siti()u.s of all sorta.^ Under the new system 
the watchmen were abolisJiod, and tlie cultivators allowed time to 
realise the value of tiuur crops before the rent was called for. 
The rent was usually taken in money. When rent in kind was 
commuted for a Tm)uev payment, the amount was usually fixed at the 
value of the produce in the ]n-eeeding year. But the system varied 
much in different ])arts of the district.'^ An agremueut was taken 
from tlu? headman on behalf of tin? village to make good all casual 
defalcations on a(*c(niut of deaths, desertions, or failures.* The 
money was coIKjctod by tin* headman or accountant direct from the 
cultivators, and paid by him to the stipendiary officer, shekhcldr ov 
rndmlaiddr, and from them it came direct into the treasury.® 

In the early years of British rule an attempt was made to revive 
the old system of leasehold cultivation. Under this system, 
according to the ])osition andclmracter of the lands, terms were fixed 
and the pro]X'rly leased to a village headman or common cultivator. 
During the fii-vst year the laud was rent-freo, during the second it 
paid a fourth, during the third a lialf, and so on till in the fifth 
year it was liable for the full amount. This system of leases did not 
work. On the one hand, without any special inducement of this 
kind, the inaintenniice of ordor fiKstered the sj>read of tillage, and on 
the othei’ the ])eoplo nf>w enjoyed fixity of tenure without a lease, 
and the memory of former abuses made them unwilling to undertake 
the responsibility of a lease/’ 


Among the cnrliost measures to ensure a better knowledge of 
the country was a survey. The work was begun in 1818 and Was 
continued till Kebrnary 1827/ At first it was simply topographical/ . 
but it afterwards included the classification of the land into dry/ 
garden, and waste.** 

With the settlement of the land revenue, the no leS®, 
important question of revenue alienations was taken up, The«e> 


1 Capt. Briggs, noth Dec. 1821 ; M.S. Sel. 157, 1821.1829, ' - 

^Capt. Brigg.s, 1821-22, East India Tapers, IV. 699. 

• East India Tapers, IV. 609. 

• Capt. Briggs, East India Papers, IV. 697. 

• Capt. Briggs, 9th Oct. 1819 : KhAndosh Collector’s Fife 156, 1818-1544. 

' Government Letter to Mr. Ihingfe the Survey OflSoer, Stdi Febmsry 1827. ' r 

• Mr. Elphinstfme to the Collector, «th December 1818 i KhSn/a.T. OoUeetoife 
Snr\ey Fife 435, 1818-1842. 

•CoUejtor’s Letter to the Commissioner, 0th Jmie 1828 : Kh4adi«iii CUOMtoH*! ' 
Survey Fife 436. 1818- 1842. « y . ^ 
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Uiider the Maritha ffoverninoiit^ had increased enormously, and in 
the latei^ and more disturbed years, force and fraud had joined to 
s^ell the roll of unauthorised alienations. Lists of all claims to 
ejsftoption wore prepared. Each case was sifted, and if the 
>uthprity was found valid and the grant was in accordance with the 
tecognisod rules of the Peshwa’s government, it was continued. 
When no valid title was found, the grant was struck o£E the rolls.^ 

Though it was abolished as regards the land, the farming system 
was maintained in other branches of revenue. The customs were 
farmed, and there was at first much coinfx^tition with a marked 
increase of revenue. But hi 1821 the fanners lost licavily and the 
returns were greatly reduced. ‘ Th(^ chief item of miscellaneous 
revenue was the license tax, tnohtarfiL I'his cess was either levied 
from the individual or a lump sum was recovered from the head of 
a body of craftsmen, and he was left to distribute the amounts as he 
chose. The incidence of the tax w^as most unequal. In some towns 
it was oppressive, in others it was little more than nominal. Otlier 
miscellaneous taxes, yiehliiig a total rev(mne of ^208 (Rs. 2030), 
wore in 1820, on Captain Briggs’ recommendation, abolished.^ 

The result of these changes was on the whole satisfactory. The 
system of settling with individual cmltivators was at first ()].>p()sed. 
But it became popular so soon as the villager's under'stood that it freed 
them from the district officers’ demands.^ In 181 8, tliongh cholera 
swept off thouf^ie^nds and sev(r-ely crippled the whole body of tbe 
people, the season was on the whole favourable. Grain prices ruled 
high, and of £119,081 (Rs. 11,90,810), the amount for collection, 
all but £385 (Rs. 3850) were realised. Th(' peo])le were very poor, 
housed in hovels, and scantily clothed. Htill the security of yx'rson 
and property, together with liberal tillage advances, and leasers 
granted on most easy term.s, madotbem iudu.strious. The powers of 
the labouring clas.sos were strained to their utmost. Numbers of 
day labourers were setting up as landholders, and except with the 
greatest difficulty, neither cattle nor men could be hired.® Next 
year (1819-20), though the district again suffered severely from 
cholera, the tillage area rose by 98v>89 bigh/is, ami tbe collections, 
with only £891 (Rs. 8910) of remi.ssiofis, by £14,715 (Rs. 1,47,150). 
Prices again ruled high, and in spite of a considerable rise in the 
rates, the revenue wa.s realised without pressure, a.s the people 
were relieved from vexatious inquisition and could sell their grain 
to the best advantage and pay tlioir routs without mortgaging 
their crops to usurious moueylenders.® In 1820 a time of Very 
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^ Mr. W. Ramsay, C.fS. 

®Oapt, Briggs, 26th Hept. 1822; Bom. Gov. Rov. Roc. 72 of 1823, 101 -102. The 
revenue rose from £7404 (Rs. 74,040) in 1817 to £17.081 (Rs. 1,70,810) in 1820 (Rev. 

60 of 1822, 160). At first the land customs rates were extremely burdensome. 
;B 0 tW 6 en Ohopdaand the west of the district there were six tolls, which, on onebullock- 
y load of 160 pounds (2 mms) of indigo, levied £1 9«. r>d. (Rs. 14-11-4); Minute, May 
1A29 ttad Government Letter, 12th May 1829, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 202 of 1829. 
>Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 60 of 1822, 145-150. 

• j-»Gapt. Briggs, 30th December 1821, MS. Sel. 167, 1821- 1829 •, Mr, Klphinstone’s 
October 1819 (Ed. 1872), 28. 

GttV. Eev. Rec. 60 of 1822, 153 - 154. « Ditto 50 of 1822, 130- 13L 
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great pressure set in. The rains failed, and large remissions, £0536 
(Bs. 95,350), had to be granted. At the same time, as the tillage 
area had increased by 84,800 highm, in spite of the failure of crops, 
the price of gi*ain gradually fell. The revenue was recovered, but 
some of the later instalments were paid slowly and grudgingljr.^ Next 
year (1821) matters grew worse. The early crops suffered from 
want of rain and the late crops were destroyed by blight, jmd all 
the time, in spite of a slight fall of 16,520 Imjhds in the tillage area, 
from the movements to other districts of many of the consuming 
military classes, gi’ain kept falling." Prices were now from fifteen 
to twenty per C(nit lower than they had been for thirty yearvS. A 
reduction of rents was urgently ro(]uire(l.'^ Many of the new land- 
holders, without ca])ital to support tliorn, were ruined, and though 
£12,975 (Rs. 1,29,750) were rein if ted, land yielding a revenue of 
£21,934 ( Its. 2,1 9,340) was thrown up.** To moot the distress, 
Government order(Ml tli(‘ C«>llector to abandon the rc>gular assess- 
moiit and make sucli changt' in the Gov<‘rument demand as seemed 
to him necessary.^ Tin? next s(?uson (1822-23) was again trying. 
The early crops were jiartly spoiled by too much rain, and the cold 
weather llar^'ost was almost entirely destroyed by bli,ghts and 
thunderstorms.^ In s])ito of a f'urtlier fall of 100,776 hvjhda in the 
tillage area, grain still continued cheap, and Captain Briggs advised 
a further rent i-ednction of t\v(mty-five per cent.^ The district 
was still covered with almost endless forestvs, den of tigers and 
wild anirnalsb^ At tlu^ same time, com])a.reri with 1818, large 
numbers of settlers liad come fi’om Berar, SindiaAs territory, 
and Gujarat. 284,870 highdfi had been redeemed for tillage, 
155 villages re-peopled, and some of the lands of 105 others 
reclaitried.^^ The following year (1823-21) l)egan with an increase 
of 21,204 hujlids in the tillagr^ area. Th(^ season was unfavourable. 
But a rise in ])ricesto their old (1819) level helped the husbandmen, 
and though £4318 (Ks. 43,180) w(*ro nmiittcul, the net collections 
rose by £10,004 (Rs. 1,00,040). In 1824-25 the tillage area 
increased by 16,070 highdfi. It was a season of alniost utter failure 
of crops. £61,843 (Rs. 6,18,430) or nearly half of the revenue 
was remitt(‘d, leaving a not collection of only £69,044 (Rs, 6,90,440), 
t lie smallest revenue on record. Next year (1 825-26) , helped by these 


‘ (^apt. BriggH, 25th Sepit‘inl>©r 1822: Bom. Gov. Eev. Reo* 72 of 1823, 99. 
a Gapt. Ih-iggs, 25111 September 1822; Bom. Gov. Uov. Rec. 72 of 1823, 99. 

« Capt. BriggH, 25th September 1822; Bom. Guv. Rev. Rec, 72 of 1823, lOO-lOJ, 

* Bom. (iov. Rev. Rec. 72 of 1823. 1111.114. 

®<Ja|jt. Briggs, Bjuri. Gt>v. Rev. Rec. 72 of 1823, 98. Besides from the misfortunes 
noted II.I the text, Khdmlej$h wiiffered from the attacks of Bhils and ths ravages of 
tigers. (Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, jjani. 21). There was tUso a groat flood in 
September when 05 villages wore entirely and 50 were partly swept away with aa 
estimated loss of ,f:25,0<wj. Capt. Briggs, 5th Pecember 1822 and 15^ 

1823 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 72 of 1823, 100. 

« Bom. Gov. Rev. Hoe. 72 of 1823, 100. , ^ Ditto ditto, 105-106. 

» Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822; Kast India Tapers, IV. 515. ^ alao ; 

Briggs (3 Jet October 1820) writes : ‘A vast extent of jungle remains in the 
of Khilndesh, nearly one half of the villages of the iiiterior are deserted ai»d 
to wild beasts.^ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. *50 of 1822, 167. , ' 

^ Capt, Briggs, Emt India Papers, JV. 097 ; Mr. Chiplia, ditto 615. 
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most liberal remissions and by high grain prices, the tillage area Chapter VXZI* 

increased by 113,891 The season was again unfavourable, Land 

and £10,790 (Rs. 1,07,900) were remitted. In 1820-27 the Administrl^OB. 

continued high produce prices caused a further spread of 1053 bighds British. 

of tillage. The season was uufavoural)lo, and £20,513 (Rs. .2,05,430) 

had to be remitted. The high prices prevented distress, and next ms-isis. 

year (1827-28) there was a further rist) in tillage of 20,052 hifjlids, 

and in spite of large remissions, £12,845 (Rs. 1,28,450), the 

revenue rose by £11,017 (Rs. 1,10,170). 


In 1828, the Collector Mr. Giberrie^ furnished Government 
with the following detailed accoimt of the revcurne system then in *1828^ 

force. For revenue purposes the d istriet was distri butod over fifteen 
sub-divisions, tdlukdsy with, in fw'h, eiglit to sixteen petty divisions, 
tarafa or taiypdsy of four to fifty villages. For revenue purposes 
each, village had two chief oflicers, the headman, pdiil, and the 
accountant, Iculhirni. Each petty division was undt*r a shfkkddr, 
and each sub-division under a mdmhttddr. village^ headman 

encouraged the cultivator t(i take up fresJi land, lielped liini with 
advice, and stood security for liis payment of advances. About the 
beginning of Oct<.)bor, with the petty divisional ollicei* tho sub- 
divisional hereditary offic^or and the village accountant, the headman 
helped in the yearly surv^ey of tlie village land and ero]>s, aiding and 
superintending tlio measurement of the cultivated lands. Hio 
accountant ostimated the sum expected to Ik^ r(‘alised from each 
landholder, and forwarded it to tho sub-divisumal ()fl[ic‘(^r, together 
with a rough register of land thrown up, of exeliaugcs and of increase 
and decrease in tillage with the cause ass igiajd in each case. From 
these estimates, the auh-di visional ofheer formed a general estimate, 
and forwarded it to the district head-(]narters. At the time of the 
yeiriy survey tho accountantnot ed tho proceedings of the survey, 
and from the measurements made a k\d(fhadni jar if showing, witli 
numbers attached, the fields hold by each cultivator, and a second 
Btatemont, ktdghadni dar, of the ainoimt due on ('uch higJm 
acCiOrding to tho rates in force in the former year. From these 
individual accounts, he eoiiipi](‘d a genera 1 village statement, 
goshvara, giving each cultivator’s nanu^ ami the size of his holding 
and showing any decrease or increase with its cause. 

The petty divisional oflScer, shekhddr, with a charge yielding from 
£500 to £1600 (Rs. 5000 -Rs. ]f5,000), mov^ed from village to village, 
overlooking the village officers and stirring up the headmen. As a 
check on the village officers, ha kept an account of receipts, t(isted the 
entries by comparing them with cultivators’ papers, and forwarded 
n monthly statement to the sub-divisional officer. Tho sub-cli\dsioual 
ofioer, mamlatddr, at the sowdng seasons, moved about the petty 
idivisions under his charge encouraging the people. At another period 
of the year he went on circuit to distribute the landholders’ sottlo- 
inenfc papers, hul patfxis. In this sottlomont was entered tho area of 
land held, the higha rate due, the village expenses, and the total 


* Eeport of 10th November 1828, 
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sum to be paid. Ou delivering this deed, the mdmlatddr entered 
minutely into the landholder's account, compared his statement with 
the village accountant’s statement, and receiving the accountant*® 
ineinoranda of payments, endorsed the settlement paper with 
the sum paid and delivered it. The mamlatdiir made advanc^Si 
takdri, in May and June for the early, and in August and September; ; 
for the late crops. Ho sent to the head -quarters a detailed montl^j ; 
account of receipts and disbursements > forwarded weekly statements 
of treasury balances; and on the first of the month sent the sum 
to the head-quarter treasury. At the close of the year a clerk, 
hdrhuny attended at head-quarters with the whole of the accounts, 
when they wore compared and balanced. When the sub-divisional 
and village officers’ yearly measurement of tilled lands was nearly 
completed, the Collector and his assistants, travelling through 
the distiaot, 'svith the usual establishments, the petty divisional, the 
hereditary sub-divisional, and the village ofl:ic(n's, completed for each 
village its yearly settlement. The gcmeral village statement, goshvdra, 
was (examined by the Enropoan officer and necessary changes were 
made. F roni this was foniiedthe vil lage settlement deed, 
shewing the changes from the last yearV sotrJemont and f^.’^f/jasons 
of the changes. The rates of assessment were? fixed on the basis of 
old customary, rndvitd, rates. An attempt made in 1821, by testing 
the soil to fix the rates according to the intrinsic value of the land, 
had, from the want of a sufficiently scitmtitic system, proved unsatis- 
factory and been abandoned. Until a just and accurate survey could 
be made, the setilement officers contented themsedves with equalising 
the rates whenever an int^quality in assessment came to light. As the 
rates wore admittedly fixed on no certain basis, and as nothing was 
known as to the margin of profit they left to the landholder, the 
grant of remissions was a part of the system. When crops failed 
either partially or wholly, the sub-divisional and district officers made 
careful inquiries as to the extent of the loss and fixed corresponding 
remissicuis. When tln^ crops were cut and the grain brought 
into the village stack-yard, it had to bo watched until security wa« 
given for the payment of the Goveumrnent dues. The times prescribed 
for the cultivator’s pajmieuts were from October to January for the 
early, and from January to April for the late crops.^ The headman 
helped in realising the revenue and furnished the authorities with 
the names of defaulters. The accountant kept a record, tahail, of 
each landholder’s payments, and at the close of the year furnished 
a statement of actual receipts. 


About the same time (1829?), Colonel Sykes, from an inquiry into 
the Khdndesh returns, showed that it was the most heavily t«Mte4 
of the Deccan districts. This was perhaps partly due to the specially ; 
large area of garden land. But oven without the garden land,, it 
seemed that the hhjha rate averaged from 28, to 18®. 3d. (Be, J V 


* In practice the rules about instalmonta were not Mlownd. Up to 
rents were often recovered from the poorer landholder in one lump eutn b^oife 
crops wer^J disposed of. Bora, Gov. fiev, Keo* 20 of 1857, pact 11, ' 
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Bfi. 9 as. 2) or from fifty to one hundred per cent higher than the 
rate in other districts.^ 

The district which for some seasons had suifored from failure of 
crops, had now five years (1828-1832) of most abundant harvests. 
But there was neither a local nor an outside demand for the grain, 
and the markets were speedily glutted, Indian millet, falling 

to 115 pounds in 1828 and 144 in 1829. This fall made the money 
assessment ruinously heavy and caused the most widespread 
distress. The assessments represented so large a share of the crops 
that their payment and the expenses of immediate subsistence, 
nearly, if not quite, absorbed the cultivator's produce, leaving 
him no margin for improvejiiont.^ Many had to give? up agriculturcj 
and seek other means of earning a liviug.^ Between 1827-28 
and 1829-30, the tillage ania fell by 67,7()(> highiU, Only by a 
general lowering of assessment could }>ros])(Tity be maintained. 
Govornment were satisfic'd^ that the general state of ])arts of 
Khiindesh was worse than the other Deccan districts. To amend 
matters, one very important obj('c4. was to ericcairage irrigation and 
garden tillage, and with this olqcc't veuy great rcaluctions in the 
mtes on well- watered land were sanctioned, and the offer of 
advances for building wc'lls encouraged. Reductions were also 
ordered in dry crop lands whoj’ovcjr iucpnry shewed excessive rates. 
From five to ten years’ leases (ui favourable terms, both of small 
holdings and of villages, were granted, and rennissions amounting to 
£29,848 (Rs. 2,98,480) sancdioiied.® These reductions and special 
measures did much to relievo the distress. Next year (1 830-31) 
the tillage area rose by 38,003 htghds, and remissions fell to £7981 
(Rs. 79,810). Mr. Dunlop (November 1831) found tluj people 
in much better circumstances, comfortable, and contented.^’ Tho 
large area of waste gave ample room for grazing cattle, and most 
of the cultivators kept cows enough to iuerc^ase their stock and 
occasionally had some animals to sell. Tlmir bulfalcj milk, besides 
BUpporting the farriily, enabled them to make considerable (juantities 
of clarified butter. 'J1ie sales yielded good profits. On the whole, 
Mr. Dunlop thought the people of Khandesh nujch better olf than 
most others.^ But again tliero came a fre.sh fall of prices, Indian 
millet, ytvJ/W, going as low as 1 44 ])oiind.s, with a shrinking of 20,033 
highds in tho tillage area and a rise of £3008 (Rs. 36,080) in 
remissions. This was followed by a year (1832-33) of almost total 
failure of crops in which ilie tillage area was furtlier reduced by 
40,358 Ughas. Very liberal remissions, £34,298 (Rs. 3,42,080) 
were granted, and the rise in Indian millet prices to sixty-seven 


1 CoL . Sykes in Lithographed Papers, 152. 

* Minute dated May 1820, on Kluindcsh assessment and Revenue Reports, Bom, 
Ouv. llev. lleo. 2(>2 of 1821). 

* Cant. Hodges, ‘26th March 1829 ; Horn. (5ov. Rev. Rec. 2C2 of 1820, 

* Minute dated May 1820, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 2(»2 of 1820. 

^ I Oov. Letter 880, 12th May 1821), Bom. (lov. Rev. Rec. 262 of 1820. 

/ 1 ^ Mr. Puidop, 21)th Nov, 1831 : Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 406 of 1832, 13 14. 

r Nov. 1881, Bom. Govi Rev. Rec. 406 of 1832, 14, 
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pounds helped the people to tide over their distress without any loss , 
of resources. 

For several years (1833-1837) prices contmued high ; the result 
was a spread in the tillage area from 888,757 high/u in 1838-84 to 
1/201,157 Inghds in 1837-38, and a coiTesponding rise in the net 
collections from £121,463 to £131,447 (Rs. 12,14,680-' Rs. 13,14,470). 
The Rev. Mr. Mitchell, who passed through Ifhfodesh in January 
1837, noticed that though many villages were partly or altogether 
deserted and large tracts of land lay untilled and covered with 
brushwood, Government was doing much to open wells and repair 
ponds and dams, and the people, though very poor, were obliging 
and iiulustrious. Nowhere w^ere the blessings of Fnglish rule so 
evident, and nowhere had he seen those blessings so much appreciated. 
In the Konkan and Deccan were constant niurmuriiigs \ in jKhaiidesh 
he heard not a single expression of discontent, but many of 
gratitudo/ 

In 1838-39 came another year of oxtrome scarcity, with a fall in the 
tillage area of 29,127 highds and in the net collections of £46,373 
(Rs, 4,63,730). Tln^ ris(^ in prices caused a marked increase in 1 830-40 
of 59,997 hUflLiU in tillage and of £62,811 (Us. 6,28,110) in net 
collectioua. This, i;n>m a sudden drop in prices, was again followed by 
a heavy fall. And in 1 <S 13 -12, in spite of a rise of 33,349 highds and 
£6363 (Rs. 63,630) of revenue, Mr. Vibartthe Revorine Commissioner 
found the assessments unsatisfactory, lie knew that on account of its 
costliness, a regular survey could not bo introduced. Still he thought 
much might be done by careful revisions on the part of the Collector 
and his assistants. The nu'imlatdar^s cluirges were too large, 
and their subordinates wu're underpaid and badly supervised. 
Had it not bcjen for its uatiiral richness and the large area of 
waste land, the faulty management of Khandosli would have forced 
itself into notice. At the same time, especially in the south-west, 
the re))air of dams, and in chariiu'I-watored lands, the introduction 
of a higha instead of a crop rate had done much good.‘^ In 1843-44 
there was a drop in the tillage area of 7326 bighds^ and in the 
collections of £965 (Ks. 9650), The lujxt season (1844-45) was vary 
unfavourable. The rains began well. But, except a few heavy 
local showers in September, they ceased with, the first downpour.® 
The result was a fall in the tillage area of 36,253 highds, and in the 
net collections of £31,385 (Rs. 3,13,850). Writing towards the 
close of the year (3rd October) Mr. luverarity complained that in 
the eastern districts, Sdvda, Jamner, Nasirabad, and Erandol, the 
upper classes had greatly decayed. In Savda, Rdver, and Erandol, 
were many mansions, onco rich and handsome, now either ruined or 
only part inhabited. The common people of Jdmner, Nasirabad, 
and part of Erandol were fairly well off; in Sdvda and the rest of 
Erandol they were extremely poor burdened by a hopelessly heavy 
land tax. Though they varied to a certain extent, the people were 


* Oriental Chrietian Hi>ectator, VIII. (1837), 196-197* 

* Keport, 24th February IB42, 

^ Mr. Bell, Collector, 3l»t Jauuary 1846 : Bom. Gov. Eev. B^. 16 of 1847, 48« 
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on the whole apathetic and lazy, and took very little trouble in the Chapter VIH. 
growth of their crops,^ 

The next season (]845-46Vwas again most unfavourable. The Administratioit 
early rainfall was sufficient o.nd timely, and the sowing of the early The BritiBh. 
crops was, about the middle of August, completed under fair})r()spects 184^-1S6!2, 
of a good return. But again the rain ceased. The early harvest fai led 
to an unusual extent, and the late ci’ops were utterly destroyed by 
scorching sun and w^ant of dew. Eveiy eiTort was made to spread 
irrigation. Free r(>sort was allowed to wells that had not been used 
for five years j all charges on ttu.nj)orary dams and wat(*rcourses 
wore remitted; and £l()00 (Its. 10,000) Avere s])ont in ropaii’ingand 
deepening avoIIb. ^J’lnjse measures were successrnl and OTiiigration 
was prevented. In the early ])aj‘t of the season grain prices ros(^ 
very high, and in the liO[)e of raising tlnan still furtlu'r, tlie dealers 
refused to open their stones. Arrangements wm-c' lieing ni;ule for 
bringing in Goat rnin out grain, but ]argt‘ private imjiortai i(nis by 
Central India speculators did aAvay with thi‘ ne(‘(J of such a measure*. 

Cholera of an aggravated by|X‘ greatly increased the* distre'ss. To 
relieve it £03,088 (J?s. 0,30,880) were' i*emitfed. d’he re'sult was 
that the bulk of the ])ex)])Ie ])nsscMl througdi this second failure; of 
crops without their resource's bemig seriously cri})])lod. 'rhe follow- 
iiig year (1840-17) showed a rise in the; tillage; arc'a of 100,783 
hiijhU and in the net collections of £70,031 (Ks. 7,00,3 10)^ by much 
the highest figures that had ever be'eni known in Khanelesh. The; 
next soasem (I847-1-S) was again, on the^ wlioh', faveairabli'. In 
certain places tlu^ early lmrve>st was slightly danniged. But 
favoured by abundant late rains, the cold Avealhc;r c*rops yielded 
richly. At harvest time, es])ee.‘ially :u the (‘.asl of the* elistiaei, large? 
numbers of field rats attacked the grain. But they soem disappeare'd 
without causing serious h)ss. The re'tuims showed a rise in 
the tillage^ area of 36,570 highas and in ce>ll(;etions of £1202 
(Rs. 42,020). In this year mneh pn»gress was made; in rc'jiai ring 
dams and w^atercourses, and along I lie Bom bay- Agra roa(i, 
rest-houses wtwe built and W(;l]s sunk.- The next season 
(1848-40) was again le?ss favourable. The latter rains faih'd and 
caused some damage to tlie early and muedi iiijury to the late 
harvest.'^ Remissions rose freun £2370 (Rs. 23,700) in 1817-48 to 
£15,703 (Rs. 1,57,030) in 1818-40, and the net collections fell 
from £179,428 (Rs. 17,91,280) to £104,400 (Rs. 10,41,000). The 
next season (1849-50) was a year of very heavy and constant rain- 
fall* Many houses wtto throAvn doAvn and a largo area of standing 
crops was destroyed. At the same time tho state of the distri(;t w^as, 
on the whole, satisfactory. Tlio people Avero Avilling and able to 
increase tillage, and would haAT done so had not the incessant rain 
hindered them from sowing. In the south-west of the district,^ 
except in the unhealthy tratds near the Dang forestvS where they 


^ Mr. G. Inverarity, 3rfl October 1844 : Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 8 of 1846* 141-181, 
® Mr. ElpiiinBton, Collector, Rev. Rec. 23 of 1851, 22-24, 62, 67-68, 

« Bom* Rev, Rec. 16 of 1852, 189- 190. 

^ CliiUegaoii, Mdlogaon, Bi^Uu, and Pimpalaer. 
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were in the lowest state of poverty, the people were toj^rably; 
prosperous and there were no revenue outstandings. The repam^ 
of dams and ponds and the sinking of wells had greatly improve 
their condition,^ After this year of heavy rainfall came a s^asdm 
(1850-51) of drought. Except in J uly, the latter part of August, littd . 
a few light and partial showers in October, rain entirely 
When prospects began to look threatening, all special water cesae^ 
between tho 1st May and 31st October were remitted, and later on, 
as the failure proved more severe, this concession was continued till 
April 1851. In addition to this special measui'e, remissions to the 
amount of £13,978 (Rs. 1,39,780) were gi*antod. These i*emissions 
varied from 20 85 per cent in Sultanpur to 0*96 in J^niner, and 
amounted to 7 ‘87 })er cent of tho district land revenue. Except in 
Amalner and Fiinpalner, larger remissions were required in the 
parts of the district that chielly dependc'd on their late harvest. In 
spite of the dearness of food, which in October rose almost to famine 
prices, and of epidemic.s of cholera and small-pox which carried oflF 
hrmdreds of people, these mon.siiressiicc.eeded in stopping emigration, 
and left the state of the pe(.)ple so little reduced that they were able 
to pay every rupee of rental.- In the next year (1851-52) the 
rainfall was again unfavouralde. During the first f weeks the 
early crops sulTerod from want of rain, and again, the middle 

of the season, the rains entirely held off, and tho,;^ |her growing 
too soon dry, prevented th() sowing of the full arcst of late crops. 
The season was also unhealthy, cholera causing groat ravages. 
Remissions were grantc'd, varying from 15'93 per cent in Sultdnpur 
to 0*24 per cent in Jamnor, and amounting to 4*S8 per cent of the 
district land revenue. In spite of the bad season the results were 
favourable.*^ Tillage s]3read by 79,227 highdn, and the net collections 
rose by £ 1 5, 1 7G (Rs. 1,51 ,700) . 

This brings to a close the first period of Khandesh land administra- 
tion. During the first fifteen years, in consequence of the great fall 
in produce prices, tlie rates jn-oved so burdensome that they had 
to be greatly reduced. The re>sult was that though between 1818 
and 1832 the tillage area had spread from 003,132 highm to 760,201 
the revenue for collection fell from £119,081 (Bs, 11,90,810) 
to £118,953 (Rs. 11,89,530) and tho net collections from £118,606 
(Rs. 11,86,900) to £84,300 (Rs. 8,43,000). From 1833, with 
moderate rents and on the whole dearer grain, the progress of the 
district was, except in the bad years of 1838 and 1846, almost 
unchecked, the tillage area rising from 888,757 higlms in 1883^4 
to 1,436,035 in 1851-52 and the net collections from £121,468 
(Bb. 12,14,030) to £178,804 (Rs. 17,88,040). 

The increase of population, after the first influx of settlers during- 
the early years of settled Government, had for some time been very 


* Mr. Havelock, 22nd Feb. 1851, Rev. Rec. 17 of 1852, 177-178 ; Mr. KlpWniftdnV 
12th Feb. 1852 ; Ditto, 41 -42, 48-49. 

2 Mr, Elphinfiton, 6th March 1852 : Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 14 of 1855, 

211-213. 

>Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 12 of 1856, part 5, 1319-1321, 1324 . 
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gradual. Between 1824 and 1 839 there was only a rise from 332,370 
to 353,674 or an average yearly increase of barely half a per cent. 
From 1839 progress became more rapid. In 1846 the total had risen 
to 685,619, and in 1851 to 778,112. No complete details of tho 
corresponding development of the agricultural stock and water 
supply are available. Returns show that in the live years 

ending 1851, houses had increased from 170,564 to 1 78,040, cattle 
from 887,258 to 926,281, ploughs from 07,072 to 68,506, carts 
from 36,600 to 42,787, wells from 27,412 to 28,250, ponds fi’orn 103 
to 111, dams from 149 to 162, and watcrconrs(3S from 159 to 2204 
The following statement “ shows tho price of Indian millet, tho 
tillage area, the land revenue, tho rennsKsions, the net collections, 
and as far as it is available, the [population during the thirty-four 
years ending 1851-52 : 

KhdmUnth L(ml Admhmfrafion^ 


Ysar. 

IiKlian Mil- 
let rounds 
the Hupco. 

I Tillafru 

1 Aren. 

1 

lifind 

Ro venue. 

( 

! K('}i>iBi5ionH. 

X(;t 

OolleetioiJB. 

! l^opula- 
! tion 




lls. 

lls. 

Its. 


1818-19 


608,132 

11,90,808 

8448 

11,8(5,960 


1819-20 

! 

701,621 

1.8,43, 024 

8912 

13,31,112 


1820-21 


780,821 

14,99,281 

ft6,:461 

14,03,980 


1821-22 


768,HOi 

14,92.7U 

1,16,(K‘<1 

13,76.699 


1822-aS 


669,026 

11,69 ,.009 

4(5,4S»1 

11,22,708 


1823-24 

74 

698,229 

12, ('*8, 094 

43,182 

12,22,740 


1824-28 

70 

709,299 

13,78,876 

6,48,438 

6.90,118 

332,370 

1826-26 

79 

828,190 

14.07,746 

1,07,902 

12,99,811 


1826-27 

90 

821,248 

14.00,614 

2,06,427 

11,9.6,123 


1827-28 

116 

860,296 

14,:i4,613 

1,28,4.60 

13,05,297 


1829-29 

144 

886,781 

1«,6C,347 

1,79,728 

11,76 m 


1829-30 

fiiii 

782,629 

13,01,0.68 

2,98, -.81 

10,01,467 


1880.81 

118 

820,692 

13,26, .)7 .3 

79,811 

12,42.790 


1881-82 

144 

800,. 'i, 69 

12,47,263 

1,16,89*3 

11,29,046 


1832-83 

07 

760,201 

1 1 ,80,527 

3.42,977 

8,13,.198 


1889-34 

78 

828,767 

13,27,085 

1.11,408 

12,14,63.6 


1884-38 

02 

987,178 

14,00,849 

92,6,56 

13,06,488 


1888-36 

62 

1,060,800 

16,21,496 

1,17,137 

18,90,0.67 


1836-37 

102 

1,1«3,9<W 

14,97,680 

2,24,022 

12,73,343 


1887*88 

n\\ 

1,201,157 

16,02,122 

1,86,632 

13, 14,174 


1839-39 

80* 

1,172,0.80 

16,16,970 

6,(56,819 

8,60,744 


1889*40 

loaf 

1,2.82,027 

16,61,032 

71,973 

14, 78, .856 i 

353i674 

1840-41 

109* 

1,18.0,088 

16,31,196 

1,71,7.31 

18,67,5126 


1841*42 

94{ 

1,223,4.32 

16.66.722 

1,21,666 

14,21,6.34 


1842*48 

88 

1,208,382 

16,49,2*36 

67,614 

14,80,167 


1848-44 

108* 

1,190,066 

1.6,11,81.6 

37,6.68 

14,70, .31 9 


1844*46 

«l{ 

1,1.69,808 

14,81,126 

8, 24, 4(59 

11,6(5,6<;9 


1846-46 

.38 

1,2«}.S,G48 

1(5,21,160 

6,8(5,884 

9,82,363 

685,619 

1846-47 

114* 

1.429,431 

17,86,042 

32,991 

17,51,6.69 


1847-48 

171 

1,166,010 

18,17,041 

23,792 

17,91., 280 


1848-49 

184 

1 ,402,768 

18,01,020 

1,67,(530 

10,44,900 


1849*60 

85| 

1,364,050 

17.67,(5.10 

59,650 

16,97.380 


1860-61 

180 

1,366,808 

17.76,077 

1,39,780 

16,36,280 

77^113 

1861-32 

164 

1,436,035 

18,80,166 

91 ,760 

17,88,045 


In 1852 the first steps were taken to introduce tho revenue survey 
into Khdndesh. One of th(> largest revenue divisions of the 
Presidency, KhAndesh included wide varieties of natural features, 
of climate, and of population. Though its material prosperity had 
greatly increased, it was on the whole very backward, with a sparse. 
' population and immense tracts of arable waste, ^ilie Deccan 
; distriots into whi(^h the survey was first introduced v^ere in many 
: tespects very different, and it was felt that Kbandesh would require 


» Oov. Kev. Bee. 14 of 1855, 214.215. 
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special treatment. Under these circumstances, the late Sir GeO^go, 
then Captain, Wingate was deputed to visit Khandesh and re^irt 
the best arrangements for introducing the revenue survey. -After a 
tour through the district. Captain Wingate submitted a report 
(29th March 1852) on the state of the district and the most Suitable 
plan of survey. 

Except Stivda and Yaval in the north-^oast, and Nasirabad, Erandol, 
and Ainalner further south, the whole district seemed to be lately 
reclaimed fi'om a state of nature. Of the estimated arable area 
only fourteen ])or c(uit were under tillage. The percentage varied 
greatly in diftVreiit ])Iares. in the east and centre the percentage 
of tiliage was as high as thirty-six in Savda, thirty-four in 
Nasiral)aJ, and tliirty-two in Erandol. In the north and west it 
was as lowMvs ton in Clio])(la, nine in Nandurbar, seven in Sultiinpur, 
and five in l^iingalner and 'I’haliHu*. North of the Tapti and in the 
west near th(' iJangs were la rg(i tracts, either utterly empty of people 
or with a few unsetthHl lihils. Ju the plains were stretches of 
thorn-covered waste? witli patcht's of tillage, and villages either 
wholly or partly (lese>rt(.‘d. Even in the h(‘althie?st and best 
peopled parts we're many niih's of waste, witiiout a single plot of 
tillage. Of d837 village's, 1079 w'ere deserted and 587 had less than 
fifty inhaljit ants. The are\i of ara ble waste was not less than 5,8()0,0U0 
acres. Though .so backward, Khandesh liaela richer soil than either 
the Dt^ccan or the^ Soutlierii Manitha districts. Compared with the 
surve'y rates latedy in(r<»diice(] into the) Deccan and the Semtheni 
Marat ha districts, the Klianele'sli assessment was high. Jii dry land 
as much as 7.s‘. (Ks. er.s*. H) ati acre was c}uirge)d in Thulner and 
Hultaupur, and ill Snvda, Chopelaaud Snltunpur the average was 5^?. 
2d. (Hs. 2-9-1). These' rates could not have be=?en paid in other parts 
of the Deccan or in the Soutlieru iVIaratlia districts. Besides the 
greater ricUne^ss of the soil, the Khande'sh cultivator was helped by 
the fact that aJnio.st all the produce was suited for export ami could bo 
easily convened into money, and because they enjoyed the privilege of 
free grazing over vast wastes, in some parts, as in Chopda, the heavy 
assessment had hani])er(Kl tlK)p(*o])]e and reduced their holdings. There, 
with easier rates, tillage would quickly spread. But inmost places the 
great difficulty w^as the want of people. Able to support in comfort a 
population of tw'oor three millions, the district had only 765,090 souls 
or an average density of sixty-three to tlie square mile. For acentury 
at least there was no prospect that the population would be enough 
to occupy the whole of the district. As a class the cultivators were 
well-to-do. Their circumstances wore much easier than those of 
the people of other parts of the Deccan, They had numbers of 
cattle, which from the abundance of free grazing cost them nothing, 
Except near the l^apti, for working wells they seldom had to buy 
bullocks. Light two- bullock carts were found in numbers in almosli 
every village, and the pleasure carts and fast trotting bullocks of 
rich husbandmen and traders were constantly met on all the 
roads. The profits of the carrying trade to the Konkan porta 
much to their earnings. All labour, field as well as town, waA ^4 
in cash. 
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The following statement shows the chief population, tillage, and 
assessment details as thoy stood in 1851-52, shortly before the 
beginning of survey operations : 

Khdutpsh Snh^didsional Details, 1852. 


No, 

1 SuB^mvimoxH. 

PoV^LATluN IN 1861. 

V fl.LAQES. 

1852. 

1880. (<t) 

Total, 

AviTiige 

Dciihity. 

Inhabit- 

ed. 

I’nin- 

habited. 

Total. 

1 

Sdrda 

SAvcla 

50,438 

17C 

08 

38 

130 

2 

Yfi-val 

SAvfla 

32,304 

11« 

55 

28 

83 

8 

Chopda 

Ohopda ... 

33,075 

02 

08 

104 

202 

4 

Thalfior 

Shirjsur 

21,020 

2:1 

70 

108 

244 

5 

SulUnpiir 

f^lidhftdu and Taloda 

:u;,L'o.5 

2H 

327 

124 

451 

d 

Naairabad 

NuHirabad 

40.200 

140 

88 

37 

125 

7 

Erandol 

Krandol 

53,5l>2 

p;o 

177 

50 

233 

8 

Amnlner 

Ani.tlner 

4.'^,032 

01 

180 

00 

253 

0 

Nandnrbfir 

Nan du) bill* .. | 

' 5:;,:!12 I 

-IS 

232 ' 

81 

310 

10 

Jilmncr 

Jiltumn' 1 

7:i,38] 1 

120 

J83 : 

50 

2:43 

11 

Illiadgrton 

rdfliui'u ! 

8t,0M j 

102 

275 1 

73 

343 

12 

ChtUisgrton 

Chulwgiion 1 

37,110 1 

01 

110 

30 

141 

13 

DluiUa 

Uhulia j 

50,407 ' 

01 

150 ' 

Otl 

226 

U 

Pimpalner 

Piaipahicr 

33,810 i 

2({ 

21 1 ; 

128 

3;:9 

15 1 

Mtllegaon 

Nusik iJltttvict ; 

i>i*,i>t52 i 

54 

JOO i 

14 

204 

1« 

Biigl&n 

.District ■ 

.’{0,O2<5 1 

.5.* 

28 4 

13 

297 


Total ... 



““1 

27''-2 

1070 

3837 
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i Cultivation in 1h.50. 

No. 

1852. 

1 Arabbi. 

U nara- 

1 'iVitil. 


1 


I'nlti 
' vat<'(i. 

Wasti*. 

blc. 

; C-) 

! Collection. 

1 

Sdvda 

9,s 

177 

! 6.3 

; .338 

03,7f)() 

Hs. 

187.017 

2 

YAval 

! oo 

180 

40 

; 2H0 

57,o>7 

88,.VJ2 

$ 

Chopda 

41 

.3K.5 

ns 

1 54 1 

' 30,20.S 

76,713 

4 

Tldlner 

32 

.534 

272 

- 80S 

: :;o,4.3;i 

50,180 

5 

Sult&npur 

75 

017 

320 

1.312 

7i,.V26 

1.36,282 

6 

Nasirabrtd 

90 

ITS 

20 

28S 

86,076 

1.37,167 

7 

Eraiulol j 

100 

212 

2-V 

33«1 

06,310 

126,783 

8 

Amatner 

100 

.S85 

45 

5.30 

96,420 

132,194 

9 

NandurbAv ... ...l 

04 

012 

113 

i 1118 

j 80,740 

14.3, .526 

10 

; Jdmner 1 

no 

382 

40 1 

608 

; 14(1, .321 

120,433 

11 

BUadgaon 

151 

601 

70 1 

82i 1 

1 114, .110 

129,:}82 

12 

ChfUiBgaon 

62 

412 

114 1 

608 1 

40,(i29 

8r>,2.59 

15 

Dhulia 

105 

684 

181 1 

970 j 

100,346 

82,001 

14 

Pimpalner 

47 

875 

.348 1 

1270 1 

41,639 

74,776 

15 

, Mri,legaoii 

118 

789 

213 ! 

1120 1 

115,878 

77,96.1 

16 

BAgl&n 

j 101 

B4rt 

1 326 ! 

1076 

90,98 4 

106,167 

i 

Total ... 

1 1413 ! 

1 8350 

! 2306 

12,078 

l,366,8tt9 

1,704, 393 


Wora.-^These Agures do not inclttde cither allenntod or pln»ifrh-ratc, aufbandi, lands. 

(a). Th«i‘e are now (1880) sixteen sub-divisiouH ; ro irtein :»rc i,nvt;n in this (johinui and the remaining 
two are Virdol, mode out o( Nandurbar and DliuUa, and Btius&vai, made out of Varao Taon, Nasimbad. 
iAvda^and Bodvad. 

' This totalis 18,022 loss than the total ordlnaiily given for the 1851 census. No explanation of 
ifbd wflereuce hus been traced, 

. (fll A Ibtaha in Kh&ndesh contains 8800 square yards and is Uicrefore almost exactly three-fonrths of 
ah iidro. dapUln Wingate in Bom. Qov. Sol. 1. 185:2, Old Series, para. 17. 
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Chap^ VIXI. 


Khdtidesh Sub-dhmonal Details, lS62-^continue6L 



Adaniuiatration. 

Tbd British. 

IMailt, 

18S£. No. 

Sub-divisions. 

ASSXSBMBNt. 

1363. 

Dry Crop. 

iRRlQATBD. 

Avara^ 

idffka 

1860.61, 

Biyha. Ratos. 

Averaffo 
biff ha rate 
ll^0-61. 

From Wells. 

From Obannels. 

From 

To 

JDiffha Bates. 

Siffha Bates. 

From 

To 

Prom 

To 



Rs. a. p. 

R$. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a- p. 

Bb« a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

B&vda 

2 6 D 

0 7 6 

1 14 11 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

8 0 0 

3 4 1 

s 

Vaval 

2 8 0 

0 4 0 

1 7 3 

3 13 8 

S 13 3 

8 13 8 

3 13 8 

3 12 1 

8 

Chopda 

2 9 <» 

; 0 8 0 

1 15 0 

14 0 0 

2 14 8 



8 11 4 

4 

Th&lner 

9 10 0 

! 0 8 0 

1 10 S 

4 2 0 

2 10 0 



3 7 8 

8 

SnItAopiir .. 

2 10 0 

1 0 8 0 

J 16 0 

i 3 2 ft 

2 16 3 

6 0 0 

3 9 6 

6 14 g 

6 

Nntsiralnul .. 

2 6 

: 0 7 6 

1 8 11 

i 2 14 3 

2 14 3 



2 12 6 

7 

Eruiidol 

2 0 0 

; 0 S ft 

1 4 4 

3 2 0 

2 14 8 



2 13 10 

8 

Amulnor 

2 2 0 

i 0 7 0 

1 4 1 

i 4 2 ft 

2 11 3 

6 12 0 

6 0 0 

4 2 8 

0 

Nmuliirbllr .. 

2 10 

i 0 8 0 

1 9 1 

3 2 ft 

2 U 3 

6 0 0 

2 0 9 

3 1 7 

10 

Jauinor 

2 6ft 

j 0 7 6 

ft 13 0 

i 2 14 3 

2 14 3 



2 13 8 

11 

Bhndir^iou .. 

2 6 0 

: 0 7 6 

0 13 6 

3 0 0 

2 6 9 

6 10 0 

3 13 3 

,334 

12 

ChaliSh'Q>on .. 

2 0 0 

: 0 ft 

0 1ft 5 

! 3 0 0 

2 14 3 

5 70 0 

5 10 0 

i 3 6 6 

13 

Uhulift 

1 7 0 

! 0 3 9 

0 10 6 

3 0 0 

0 3 0 

10 0 0 

1 0 3 9| 4 4 1 

14 

PiiDi Mil nor .. 

1 7 0 

; 0 3 ft 

0 16 7 

: .6 0 0 

2 8 0 

13 12 0 

1 16 0 

18 2 8 

li) 

Mfilcj?a(tu .. 

2 0 0 

i 0 3 9 

0 7 11 

13 12 0 

2 0 9 

16 0 0 

2 8 01 6 Q 10 

16 


1 8 0 

; 0 3 9 

0 9 2 

: .6 0 0 

i) « 0 

16 0 0 

0 11 6 

1 8 10 a 


Survey 

Ordered, 

1862, 


In reyie^wing Captain Wingate’s re^port, Government decided 
that in a district so thinly peopled and with so largo an area of 
unoccnpied forest and bush land, an attempt to make a complete 
field survey would lead to hoj)eles.s difficulties. It was settled 
that no attemi)t should bo made to survey the six outlying tracts 
of Pal in Savda, Dhauli in Chopda, Amba in Thtllner, Akrdni and 
Havoli in Sultanpur, Navapur and Yarsi in I^impalner, and certain 
plough-rated, aufhandi, villages of Baglan now in Nasik. 

In tho case of large tracts of w^aste i» other parts of tho district, 
where it would be impossible to set uj) or repair boundary marks, it 
was proposed that : J , Measuremouts and divisions into fields 
with marked boundaries should be confined to tho actual cultivated 
land nmiid the village site, and to a certain portion of arable waste 
near it, sufficient to meet the probable requirements of several 
years. 2, All external village boundaries wore to be surveyed and 
fexed by permanent marks. 8, The area of all lands not included 
in tho first class was to be calculated in the lump. 4, Only the area 
that was divided into fields was to bo classified and assessed. 
5, The assessment of all undivided land was to be calculated on 
an average of the lauds adjoining. And G, no field survey wais td 
be made of villages lying totally waste. 

The object aimed at was that the land actually under tillage shOiild 
be duly assessed, and that every holder should know how he Stood* 
As regards fresh tillage, each village would have assigned to it an 
area of arable waste sufficient for the requirements of same yeaiiNS, 
and all of it assessed at one uniform rate calculated on the rote^ 
of the adjoining land. Every man taking up new land would 
beforehand what he would have to pay, and fraud and 
oti the part of the village and district officers would bO : 

When no assessed arable waste remained^ the una^sessod 
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waste was, as required, to be broken into numbers. As a special 
case it was, regardless of the quality of the soil, given at an uniform 
acre rate of (8 annas). One great principle of the new survey was 
^at every field was to bo paid fur as a whole. According to the 
existing system, a yearly measurement of the actual area under 
tillage had been made and the holder charged accordingly. Waste 
patches of land in a field paid no assessment. Under the new system 
each field was a compact whole, with well marked boundaries and a 
fixed rental. In driving his plough, the Khandesh husbandman 
had a habit of passing over poor patches and choosing the 
best. Every field was more or less straggling, inchiding large 
patches of waste for which nothing was paid. 8uch a system was 
incompatible with any perinanont ini])rov(unent of the land, and 
the new survey put a stop to it, as all laud included in a number 
had to bo paid for, whether tilled or w^asto. One of the most 
difficult points for settlement was the ass(\ssrnont of watered lands. 
Watered lands were of two classes, well -w;de red, mutaslhal, and 
channel- watered, pdtasthal. All land inw wells, oxc(‘])t ruined or 
long disused wells, was subject to a special assessment whicli was 
levied whether or not the well was used. In channel -watered land 
the existing system was very irrt^gular. Bometirnes the water rate 
was levied whenever the land was emltivated, evc*n though no water 
was used. In other })laces the rato w^as levied only w'heii the land 
was irrigated. TJie rates, too, seem to have greatly varied in 
different places. The (piestion i)f the l)esi mode of realising 
the revenue due for the use of canal water is complicated. The 
difficulties have never been wh(»lly surmounted. In Khandesh 
no uniform system was attempted ; lot.il (.‘ustorn was to a gr*eat 
extent followed. As there was so large an area of arable vraste, 
from which a gi*eat increase of revenue might bo expected, and 
as the rates had hitherto been higher than those in force in the 
Deccan and Southern Manltha disti'icts, it was determined very 
greatly to reduce the assessments. 

Though the object of the survey was to lighten tlie burden of the 
existing assessment, the first operations in Havda, in November 
1852, met with the most active and widespread opposition. The 
secret history of the affair has never been tJioroughly knuwm. But 
there is little doubt that the district heixxlitary officers and some 
others, who felt that their inffueiu!© and means of making 
illicit gains would be curtailed, conspired to sow distrust in the 
ixiinds of the people. The most absurd stories of the object and 
idms of the survey were circulated. The privacy of their houses was 
to be invaded, and they wore to bo worried and harassed on all 
sides. The scheme succeeded. The people of Savda rose in a body 
on the survey officers, and refused to listen to any explanation. 
The military had to be called in, the leaders were surprised and 
seised, the affair passed over without bloodshed, and from that time 
the work of the survey proceeded without chock. 

The work of surveying and settling the district occupied eighteen 
wars, from 1852 to 1870, In 1852 measurements were begun in 
Mid Sdvda ; in 1863, in Nasirabad, Shahada, Taloda, and 
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Virdel ; in 1854, in Amalner, Erandol, and Nandurbdr ; in 1855^ iia 
Dhulia, and Piichoraj in 1856, in Cbalisgaon, Jamner, and Shirpur ; 
in 1859, in Piinpalner ; and in 18G2, in Bhiisaval. Survey operations 
were fiiiisheiP in Sdvda, in 1855 ; in Chopda, in 1856 ; in Nasirabad, 
in 1860 ; in Shirpur, in 1805; in Amalner and Virdel, in 1868 ; and 
in Bhusaval, Chalisgaon, Dhulia, Erandol, Jdmner, Nandurbifi 
Pachora, Pimpalner, Shahada, and Taloda, in 1870. 

The following statement shows the progress in the different 
sub-divisions as at present constituted : 


Khdiulf.'ih Surrey ProyresUf IS^hPlSjO. 


I 3llF.ASr«KMKNT.S. ( 'liA.'<SII’H A I lOXsJi 

i ' ii 


SlIB-DTVIHlONH. 




■. 

— .. 

.... 

. ... .. 

ni'.Lruri. 

jFiniblH'** 

j 

1; 

! 

1 

Kiiii" 

h'Mii 

Amnlnur 

.s. 

.f.5 

! IKOT-O^ 

i 

i iKiV,.. 

. IS* 17 

(IS, 

Bhustivul 

ISOL* 

Oil 

: l.s01'-7O 

1 

■ ISO:* 

To ; 

Chfili8i?non 

1 >'M\ 

«>7 


; 1 500 (51 

l.-C.'l 

vu : 

Chopda ‘ 

i.sv> 



1 is.'.-i 

i.nr.o- 

M i . '■ 

Dhulia i 

ihr>fi 

r.o 


: 

' l^OM- 

TO , ' 

Erandol j 

iKr»4 

•')5 

, i.v>i{-oi{ 

; ini7 os 

1^01 > 

70 i; 

JdtnTier ■ 


.'7 


■ is:.b.i.h 

ison- 

7 »> 

Narukirb4r ...| 

es)i 

r>r, 


I J.Sw‘(.(iO 

I'iui- 

7it i; 


■ jUKASr«KMR¥iT». [ OLASsirrcATroNrs. 
Sc-lM)lVl,HU>.N'y. ; — I — 



Jlcirun. irinlflliudj Uo^uu. 

Finished 

XtiKirnhiid ... 

1 

isT,;{-r,4 i iie,(;.r,7 

1857-58 

1859-00 

^‘AohnfM 

ison-r)!! ' i,s<;;i.(5a 

187.8-59 

1809-70 

I'nnpuliitr ... 

ih;.‘).(io 1 is()8-oi) 

IHOl S2 

1800-70 

Nivilu ..., 

: 18’)4-S5 

i85a-5:i 

1854-55 

Slifihrwla ' 

i 1809. 70 

1851^-00 

! 1809-70 

sitirpur ...j 

|isi»o ;;7 ; iso4-on 

I8(;ye4 

1964-65 

Taloda ...I 

1 1 lil(ift.70 1 

1859-00 

1869-70 

Vinhfl .. ! 

1 

1. ^.*11.54 . It(d6.(j7 j 

J858-5H 

1807-68 


Survey 

PesnUs, 

m5-1878. 


Since the introduction of tlie revenue survey and settlement, 
Khdndosh lias made the most marked advance both in the area 
under t ilia tre jokI in Ihe amf>iint of land revenue. king the figures 
for the 2689i (;jov{‘riim(uit villages,- the returns for the years in 
which the survey siUthunent \v«s intrtxliuH^d, show, compared with 
the average of the ten jm^vious year^, a fall in the wastes of 451,663 
acres, and in tlie remissions of £59ol (Its, 59,610) ; and an increase 
in the occupied area of 1,012,911 acres, and in the collections of 
£86,865 (Ks. 8/>8,650) or lo'd per cent. Including revenue from 
unarable land, plough-rate and de.scjrted villages, and the lands made 
over to Government by holder.s of alienated villages, the total 
collections show an inei'case of ,i90,5t)l (Rs. 9,05,910) or 48*6 per 
cent. Compared with the average of the ten years before the 
survey, tlie figures for 1877-78 show a decrease in the waste of 
731,968 acres and in the remissions of £11,387 (Rs. 1,13,870) ; and 
an incTease in the ocoupieil area of 1,313,334 acres, and in the 
collections of £110,243 (lls. 11,02/430) or 60 per cent. Including 
revenue from unarablo land, plough -rate, and deserted villages, ana 
the lauds made over to Governmemt by holders of alienated villageefi 


* Tho rate of ))rogr^.^s9 was as follows: 139 Government villages in 1354-55,74 
in 1855-56*, 153 in 185(; r>7, 249 in 1857-58, 229 in 1858-59, 120 in 1859-60, 99 itt 
1860-61, 153 in 1801-62, 267 in 1862-63, .3364 in 1863-64, 314 in 1864-65, 329 itt 
1865-66, 3 in 1866-67 , 89 in 1867-68, 81 in 1868-69, 50 in 1809-70, 14 in 1870.7C .1 in 
1872-73, and 1 in 1873-74; total Oovenimont villages 27074. Of alienated viliagea, 

3 in 1856-57, 4 in 1862-63, 16 in 1864-65, I in 1865:66, 54 in 1868-69, I in . 

and 23 in 1870-71 ; total alienated villages, 534 ; total villages 2761. . 

^ For 18 Government and 34 alienated villages, full yearly details m 
able. 
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the total collectjoTis show an increase of £113^304 (Rs. 11,33,040) 
or 60*8 per cent* Taking the figures for the fifty alienated villages 
for which details arc available, tlio returns for the y(3ai’8 in which, 
the survey settlement was introduced show, coinpared wdth the 
average of the ten previous years, an increase in the occupied area 
of 19,047 acres, in the waste of 5917 acres, ^ in the remissions of 
£183 (Rs. 1330), and in the colloetioiis of £1709 (Rs. 17,090) or ^ 
77'9 per cent. Including revenue from nuarable land, the total 
collections show an increase of £1710 (Rs. 17,100) or 70-8 percent. 
Compared with the avei'age of the ten years before the survey, the 
figures for 1877-78 show au incn^ase in the occupied area of 22,882 
acres, in the waste of 3389 acres,- in ihe remissions of £33 (Rs. 330), 
and in the collections of £2(.)81 (Us. 20,810) or 9i*6 per cent. 
Including rovtmne from iinarahle land, the total collections show an 
increase of £1918 (Rs. 19,480) or 8U'7 per cent. 

The following statement shows for tlie (Tovernment villages 
of each sub-division the chief clianges in tillage area, remissions, 
collections, and outstandings, since the introduction of the revenue 
survey : 

Khhidef^h Surra/ Rraalfs, • /,S’,\S\ 


Amalner 

Bhu«4vfil 

Ghilif>gaon 

CbofNia 

DhuliA 

Erandol 

JAmner 

KandnrbUr 

Kadrabad 

t*i&ohora 

BlmpAloer 

S&Vda 

Sbirpur 

TaTo^ 

VMd.,. 


''.yf','; 


Totd 





Arka. 

lONfl. 

Tkarh. 



Oooi riKii. 


U NOCCOPIBD. 




Aa.sofi.H(-tl. 

Alirnatr 1, 

Total. 

Assessed. 

i 

TJaarablo. 




A'Tca. 

Aore.s. 

Acres, 

! 

! Acres. 

Acres. 



Ten venrs before Survey 


.H8,(54.8 

l(«,4ito 

100,14:$ 

i 80,847 

223 ,.350 



1877-78 



17.010 

25»,30.5 

i 20.500 

57,637 



Tlii'tHf 3 ’'(;arR before Stirvey 


iiw,.v»s 

:!2J02 

13-., 720 

j 00,407 

163,101 



1877-78 


i7(>, vuri 

‘i.-i.JOO 

2o4,.s74 

00,748 

81.685 



Ten yea,r» before Survi-y 


50,94.') 

0247 

6:$ 102 

1 C.-.0'23 

161,:$B6 



1877-78 


140,777 

0318 

147.005 

1 .58.054 

67,428 



Ten yertrs before Survey 


2K.V08 

14. .520 

42,734 

i 334,31.3 

00,580 



1877-78 


117,w78 

12,;{83 

120,001 

28,802 

28,297 



Ten 3 'earH before .Survey 


82,171 

0I8W 

01,000 

117,544 

272,240 

... 


1877-78 


l«ll.8r)2 

!>43r) 

200, 

l:il,O03 

142.443 



Ten yeav« before Survey 


8-l,2:i4 

13,;., 50 

07,703 

82,-22 

233,264 



1877-78 


2e;4, 1 47 

10,120 

210,273 

27,20.5 

42,S>o7 



Tell yean* before Survey 


102,400 

804.3 

1 11,041 

50,ih;() 

164,800 



1877-78 


J«9,172 

0502 

178,704 

($0,162 

49,329 



1 Ten vears before Survey 


80,:n2 

10,717 

53,0.50 

184,558 

102,581 

... 


1877-78 


SK.llM 

12,442 

100,5.55 

00,009 

54,771 



'J’en y«HU-g before Survey 


71,077 

12,140 

81,123 

47,512 

103,882 

... 


1877-78 


]‘2:{.4r)7 

13,080 

130,543 

17,0.52 

49,436 



‘ Tell years before Survey 


127,3:.;* 

10,227 

1 37,58* > 

20,600 

260,011 



i 1877-78 


214,7.54 

11, .54.5 

220,200 

33,103 

51.813 



1'cn years bi^fore Surs'ey 


.52,070 

6060 

58,0:$6 

101,($.sS 

37,767 

... 


1877-78 


103,014 

7888 

371,502 

164,048 

272,806 



Ten yearn before Survey 


1 I21,,5..fl 

33,477 

i,5fi,o;4;4 

227, 205 

98,200 



1877-78 


! 218,072 

30,109 

248,211 

11, ($83 

43,083 



Ten years before Survey 


1 (.0,113 

11,492 

80,005 

C2,:$90 

86,290 

‘•'1 


1877-78 


118,02.5 

11,014 

130,830 

57,204 

2.3,409 

j 

[ 

*ren years before Survey 


.37,.542 

6.503 

40,045 

5.5,230 

6!>,O10 

... j 

1 

1877-78 


87,1.54 

»:;02 

90,450 

33,3.55 

25,400 

j 


Ten >'eAf«' before Survey 


I8,:w7 

3707 

22,134 

80,082 

10,869 

...j 


1877-76 


30,445 

3‘.)08 

34,413 

82,385 

n,9(i6 

1 

i 

Ten years before Survey 


03,835 

30.5.56 

128,801 

183,460 

128,104 



1877-78 


201,238 

30,780 

232,018 

27,380 

62,914 

j 


Ten years before Survey 


1,168,76.5 

284,026 

1,402,701 

1,566,149 

2,1.53,^ 


m 

1877-78 


2,486,002 

231,003 

2,716,126 

834,181 

1,060,083 
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^ k ^ This inoreAse is nominal, see foot note 1 on page 299. 
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KhdniMi Survey Remits, 25^5 continued. 



Years. 

Kkmimbions. 

OOILKCTIORR. 

SUII-MV1810N». 

Oovern- 

Tuent. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Dntuj- 

cupi«d. 



K«. 

Be. 

Us. 

Rs. 

B4. 

Amalner | 

Ten years before Survey 

7000 

099 

8006 

1,82,688 

34® 

3H7T-78 

iim 

20 

1988 

2,48,174 

2013 

Bbus&val 1 

Thvot' years before Survey ... 

4848 

88 

4931 

1,40,49® 

2,28,896 

7fi7 

1877-78 

441 

27 

468 

im 

Cb&lisgaon | 

Ten years before Survey 

1278 


1278 

68,917 

22 

1877-78 

KUJa 


1608 

121,783 

1 

Chopda 1 

Ton years before Survey 

7;<6i 

4047 

12,008 

66,182 

» 

1877-7H 

1150 

121 

1277 

1,49,296 

m 

Dhulia j 

Ton vours before Survey 

[1045 

... 

3046 

87,127 

m» 

1877-78 ... 

27r>(j 


27.66 

1,61,189 

3440 

Eraudol | 

Ton ymrs Ix'fore Survey 

3811 

1040 

6460 

l,d;>,9?7 

160 

1877-78 

. 349 


349 

2,16,466 

871 

JUrnncr " j 

Ten Years before Survey 

r/93 

53 

1840 

1,01,761, 

... 

1877-78 

11 G 

26 

142 

1,61,283 

91S 

NandnrbAr j 

Ton years la^forc Surve 3 ^ 
1877-78 

35>(‘.3 

22 

■ ■ 

22 

69,261 

i,io,4Jy& 

‘742 

Nasirabad | 

'IVii years before Survey 
1877*78 .. 

7;>IM 

2:18 

711 

9 

8229 

217 

1,45,672 

1 ,92,049 

169 

1774 

P&cbora ... ... | 

'Feii years bof<Jiv Survey 
j I.S77-7.8 

1 3043 

1018 

7S8 ' 
11 1 

3831 

19.32 

1,43,788 

2,73,943 

26 

4 

Pirapalner ... | 

1 Ten yofirs before Survey 

; -<70 

40 1 

910 

i,oi,s>:v* 

141 

1S77-7H ... 

i J)o(5 

i 

1006 

! 98,4.5ft 

897 

S&vda { 

1 1'en >e,‘irs l>cfuru Survey 

. 41,Kr>2 

’480 1 

42,032 

2 . 53,028 

162 

j 1877'7H -i 

, 132 

1 

182 

2,59,771 

197 

Sh^U^da j 

! Ten years l»eforc Survey ...i 

1 9301 

431 1 

9732 

1,27,481 


1 J 877-78 ' 

: 1383 

f> 1 

1-388 

1,93,72.3 

"621 

Shirpur ^ 

I Ten 3 'ears before Survey . ..i 

1 1K77-7H 

t 2r>04 

' 419 

7(1 1 
09 ! 

2680 

488 

68,106 

1,18,4.31 


Taloda j 

1 Ten yearn before Survey 

1 

4 

4660 

32,080 


i lH77*'io 

1 27 


27 

51,300 

’’m 

Virdel 1 

Ten v(!ars before Survey 

; 16,0ni 

”’70 

10,131 

1,49,273 

38 

1 1877-78 

j HSG 

0 

896 

2,83,031 

813 

Total ... j 

Ten years litfore Survey 

' 118,(110 

10,031 

128,641 

1.798,769 

4421 

1877-78 

14,475 

300 

14,775 

2,812,698 

12,972 


SDH-DIVISIONH. j Ykars. 

_ _ 

1 


Amalncr ... 
Blm.’irival ... 
ChSillsgaorj 
Chopcla 
Dhulia 
BrandoJ ... 
Jiinninr ... 
NandurMr 
Nanirabud ... 
Pftchora ... 
Pimpalner... 
Bavda 

BMhftda ... 
Shirpur ... 
Talodtt 
Virdel 


( i T(*ti .voari before Survey 

/ilM 77 - 7 M 

f j Tlirue years befiu’c* Survey 

) I I 877 - 7 f< 

j I Ten ycnrs Iwfcro Survey 

) 1877-78 

( ' Tj'U voiii'S iMifore Survey 

n, ]H7I‘7 h 

( i Ten years before Surrey 
(_ I J 87 i -78 • - . ... ... 

5 j T(»n vcars before •Survey'' 

( I 1877-78 

( ! Ten y«'ar.s l)efore Survey 

I I 1877-78 

( Ten e -ttrs before Survey 

( ' 1877-78 

J j Ten vears iKfure Survey 

/ 1877-78 

f Ten years Ijefore Survey 

( 1877-78 

( I’t'ii years before Survey 

I 1877-78 

( Ten years before Survey 

I 1877-78 

f Ten years before Survey 

( 1 S 77-78 

f Ton years before Survey 

( 1 S 77-78 

r Ten years before Survey 

L 1877-78 

J Ten yours before Survey 
I 1877-78 


Total ... I 


Ten years before Survey 
1877-78 


j (vObLF 

1 Alienated. 

CTiinvs -uon 

Unarable. 

tinmd. 

Total. 

Oat«tand> 

ings. 

Ra. 

Ks. 

Hs. 

Rb. 

201 ;, 5 

2183 

1,37.238 

938 

10,987 

2226 

2, .'>8,400 


17u8 

844 

1,-13,802 

27 

10,870 

1586 

2,4,3,508 


60 


53.099 


8017 


1,24,751 


3138 

4473 

73,795 

2834 

887.5 

m 

1,69,079 


331 

846 

90,3(i9 


2370 

1041 

1,67,040 

208 

2077 

2861 

1.31,606 

f> 

9370 

943 

2,27,150 


687 

568 

1,08.006 

89 

6899 

230 

1,68,823 


234 

46 

60,641 

118 

1645 

102 

1,12,944 


5654 

2988 

1,54,358 

88 

13,204 

2153 

3,09,130 


88] » 

2077 

1,49,204 


11,044 

1019 

2,86,010 


76 

2971 

1,05,128 


600 

6484 

1,05.886 


63;;k> 

1021 

3,09,641 

1083 

14,091 

3100 

2.77,160 


wm 

2682 

1,83,166 

18' 

(K/iO 

1060 

2,01,434 


8284 

235 

71A75 


7639 

1784 

1,27,854 

■ ’’ ■ 

106 

256 

81,442 


589 

1600 

68,686 


1882 

2295 

1,58,488 

■ vftSr'’’/ 

7486 

2148 

3,424178 

.■:\n 

83,060 

1,13.006 

P 

18,6IJ46 
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As far as information is available, during the thirty -four years 
i ©tiding 1879-80, population has increased from 685,619 to 
i 1,^89)1,081 or 80' 71 percent; houses from 170,561 to 270,740 or 
I M*78 per cent; carts from 36,600 to 79,687 or 11 7'72 per cent; 
I .cJotighs. from 67,072 to 124,737 or 85'97 per cent; cattle from 
[ vB 85,185 to 1,085,172 or 25'42 per cent; and wells from 27,412 to 
I 81,158 or 13*64 per cent. In tlieso years tlie tillapfo area lias 
increased from 1,268^648 to 3,561,037 acres or 180*03 per ceiit^ 
and the land re venue from £162,115 to .£:>6(),274 (Rs. 1/J21,15()- 
Rs. 3,662,740) or 125'93 per cent. Ei;jfliteen inunici])aliti0S, two 
hospitals, seven dispensaricis, and 275 schools have been established. 
Besides 123 miles of rail, and several nninado roads tit for fair 
weather traffic, 105 miles of coniplei*'ly bridged road and 191 Jtiiles 
suited for traffic in all seasons, except times of flood, have been 
opened. 

The following’ statement^ slows tliese re.sidls in taJmlar form ; 


Klidtoksh Dt \'< lojum ISJ^a ISSO. 



i 



j L 

VK STOCI 

\ 

y*ARH. 

IIoti8r.s. 

j '■ Cow.s, 

C irls.iPlonjOiH.; U.\oij. 

Shcoji 





1 

! unri 

nnri 

Tot.tri 


1 



1 Huifu- 




j 



! I'His. 

. ... > 


1 





1 

! 


I Acres*. Rm. 

1. 1846-46 

OS.'*, 610! 170,504 

.H6,6(K) 

67,072 6n..5.«i:> 

2:(0,.55b; 

)• 05. 1-1.5 *27,4 1L> 1,208,648 16.21,1.50 

11. Setthmientyear 

762,104 

1 70,.5r.;{ 

52.. 114 

0«,0.'.0 ! 71 1.5*74 

18.5 ,00. { 

SWi5,!577'22.5rtl 

HI. 187il-8l)(o) ... 

1, *208, 642 


71.277 


1155,14:’, 

b555,oi:*, *28.137 •2,7.’>0,7U3 :i,!6:'i.527 

IV. 1870*80 e?) ... 
n. clawettHe ppr 

i,a2i),oai 

270,740 


124,737 i SO{S,*2ri.5 

I 

270, 007 i 
1 

1 .<j8.',,172i.t 1 , 1 53 3, .704,037 jS, 002, 742 

1 i 

a 4 CUMt 

84 117 

28 OH 

30-17 

40*,M. ; . 

1 5*4^"' ! 

: . i:4*G9 

III. (.DecTease do. 




j , . 1 7*14 I 

1 .. ! 

1 

j lucreaso do. 

80*71 

f)S-7t3 

117*72 

.:..V97 j 27*35 

j 20*10 

! 2.i*4‘2 1 13*64 LSO-93 126*93 

i 1 

1 ' 


To one who know Khandesli twenfv years ago, writes Mr. 
Ramsay (1878), the change seems wonderful. At that time a vast 
‘ belt of good soil, covered with a tangled growth of bahhnl or pa/uit 
; trees, stretched for miles from the iS«atpuda hills south inwards the 
I T&pti. In almost every sub-division were w'ide stretches of bush 
I land broken by isolated ])atches of tillage. Now, save in parts of 
I Ohfilisgaon on the borders of the Nizands territory, no tracts of 
I good land lie waste. iSiaaib jungle there still is, but this is 
I confined to rocky lines of hill or rolling stony ground that will yield 
; no. crop save grass. Cultivation has been pushed almost to the 
?;^ary slopes of the Satpuda hills, and even in the west where the 
climate is bad and population scanty, the area of arable waste has 
' been immensely curtailed. Thirty years ago wild beasts were found 
[in every sub-division. The fear of tliem l^pt whole villages empty 
rich plains untillod. Now tigers are confined to a few 
■ fevburito retreats in the Sdtpuda hills, or to the dense forests on 
;::ihe eastern and western frontiers. Once panthers infested every 

population and hou«o figures entered against 1879-80 are taken from the 
oensus. ' 

- it Xliese figures ate for the present lChan<lesh only. 

121080 figures include the NAsik sub-divisions of Mdlegaon» Nindgaon, BAglAa, 
in 1846 formed part of KhAndesh. 

,41 1 "*-38 
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yillago and lurked in every siigarcano field. Now they are It: 

only in the hills or in a few of the rocky ravines that intersect 
plains. Herds of wild hogs onco lorded over the plains, robhiii^ /: 
the hnsbaiulmen of great part of their harvest. Now the wild bear ; ■ 
is comparatively scarce. One quarter of a century baa eiSbibtafl 
what, in Ca])tain AVingato’s opinion, would prove the work of ai 
least a hundred years. 

This great and rapid change, thongli helped by the lighter and 
more oven siii-vey rates, is not entirely due to them. In 1865, 
after four j^ears of v(‘ry low pvi(*es, grain rose, and with few 
exceptions, has since ruled high. *1110 opening of the railway, and. * 
the American war between iSOl and 1 <SG 5, poured great wealth into 
the district. And though after the close. of the war the collapse in 
prices and several yea i s ol* seai.ty or unseasonable rainfall caused 
much loss t(> the di.striel , it.^ produce and trade have continued greater 
than before that time* (»f e.\ci*ptiona] prosperity, and of late have 
again begun st(iadily to increase. 


SEC'riOX IV.~ SEASON KEPORTS. 


Season Reports. 


ms-ss. 


m3-64. 






The following is a snmrmuy of the chief available facts regarding 
the state of the district, during the last twenty-eight years : 


In 1852-5J!nh(> rainfall at Dhnlia was IP'hl) inches. The season 
was upon the whole favourable. The tillage area rose from 
l,077,b2(.) to 1,1 71, 2.‘)7 acres,’ and the land revenue for collection 
from h]78,81d to hllK;,l)dl (lbs. 17,8^ -110 - Hs. 19, 09, 310); £1344 
(Ks. ]o,)10) were remitted; and £10 (Rs. 100) left outstanding, 
Indian millet rupee prices ros(^ from lo t to 124 pounds. Grreat 
progr(‘ss was made in inqiroving ere ).‘is -roads. 

In 1853-54, the rainfall of lO’O l- inches was unseasonable, and the 
harvest upon the whole unfavourable. Health, both of men and 
cattle, was good. The tillage area rose from 1,171,237 to 
1,198,785 acres ; the laud reveum* for collection fcdl from £190,931 
to £186,554 (Ihs. 19, <)9,310-Rs.J8, 65,540); £14,777 (Rs. 1,47,770) 
were remitted ; and £17 (Rs. 170) left outstanding. Indian millet 
rupee prices fell from 121 to 168 pounds. One liundred miles of fair 
weather roads were made at a cost of £988 (Rs. 9880).*** 

In 1854-55 tlu? rainfall of 30T4 inches was unfavourable. Btiin 
continued after the early crops laid ripened, and considerable damage 
was done. The late harvest was good. Except in Nasirabad the 
remissions wore comparatively small. The tillage area rosso fr0m 
1,198,785 to 1,286,334 acres, and the land revenue for collection 
from £186,554 to £200,878 (Rs. 18,65,540 - Rs. 20,08,780) ; £1582!, 
(R.S. 15,820) were remitted ; and £12 (Rs. 120) left outstanding. 
Indiiin millet rupee prices rose from 168 to seventy-six pounds. 

In 1855-56 the rainfall was 14*50 inches. This season was 
extremely unfavourable owing to want of rain and the consoquODit - 


This mcitaso of .)4,211 acres was, in the Collector’s opinion, due to tho 
rise in cotton pnees. Bom. Gov. Rov. Rec. 20 of 1S57, part 11, S2S3 .32S1 
-Bom. oov. Rev. Roc, 26 of 1868, part 10, 8012. ^ 
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failure of crops.^ Tillage showed a rise of only 8310 acres ; the land 
revenue for collection fell from £200,878 to £157,013 (Rs. 20,08,780- 
Es. 15,76,130) ; and .€10,390 (Its. 4,63,900) were remitted. Indian 
millet rupee prices tell from soventy-.six to eighty -four pounds. 

In 185(5-57, the rainfall of 25*12 inches was abundant and 
seasonable, the season extremely favourable, and the (larly harvest 
was unusually plentiful . The tillage area rose from 1,294,614 to 
1,863,<S13 acres, and the land revenue for collection from £157,613 
to £201,663 (Us. 15,76,130 - Us. 20,15,630); £2384 (Rs. 23,840) 
were remitted; and £7 (Us. 70) left outstamling. Ijidiaii millet 
rupee prices rose from eighty-four to sevcmty-two ])onnds. 

In 1857-58 tlie rainfall was 24’92 iiielies. Tljis season was an 
average one. 14ie rain was too lat#* in setting in, and the early 
crops were much below tlie avcungt*. When tlio rain came, it f(‘ll 
freely and seasoiia];)ly ; and tlu' late c*ivij)s were iimeb alxjve tho 
average. The tillage area rose fi*om ly)6;£8l3 to 1, 1:13, 832 acres,- 
and the land revenue for eoKt'ction fi'^en £2<n,563 to £203,907 
(Rs.20,15,630. Rs. 20,39,070) ; £5830 (Its. 58,300) ueiv remitted,-'* 
and £12 (Rs. 120) lefl ontstanding. Indian miller rupee ])r*ices rose 
from seventy-tw'o to fift v-si.K pounds. 

In 1858-59 the rainfall 21*59 iueluvs has ravonral)Ie, both for 
early and late crops. 3’lit‘ iillag-i* ari‘a rose from 1,413,832 to 
1,574,222 acres, and the land revenue for eolleeiicm from £203,907 
to £214,821 (Its. 20,39,070. Rs. 21,48,210); £6337 (Rs. 63,370) 
were remitted, and £2 (Us. 20) lel’t ouistandiug. Indian millet 
rupee prices wore lifty-six pounds. 

In 1859-60 the rainfall was 21*31 inches. The tillage area rose 
from 1,574,222 to 1,624,980 acres, and the iatuliH.'venue for eulleetioii 
from £214,821 to £22(;.9*7 (Rs. 21, 18,2 10 - Rs. 22,()9,370) ; 
£5218 (Rs. 52,180) w(a*(* nunittixl, ami ,i7 (Rs.70) left ontstanding. 
Indian millet rupee prices rose* from lifi v-six (o forfy-eiglif pounds. 

In 1800-61, tlie rainfall of 22*6 I- imduiswas somewlia t iniS(‘asouable. 
The harvest was on the whole fav{»iira])le, ami c‘-\e('pt a. slipflib 
outbreak of cliolora, healtli, botl« of men ami (*att!e, was good. 
The tillage area rose from 1,624,980 to 1, (>85,025 aen's, but Mie laud 
revenue for collection fell from £226,9:»7 to £223,528 (Rs. 22,69,370- 
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' The monsoon began witli litavy rain in tJu* niiiMIe of June ajxl lasbul till the 
first week of July.' A droutrht of ciirJifc weeks tlieji ensued, diiriij;^ wliieli a large 
.portion of the crops was destioyed In OctolK*]* rain fell Inijo ily, J.»ut for want of 
the usual fall in the latter i):irt of Noveitiber, the laU; en*]»s weivimn-.h below theaverago. 
Korth of the TApti the season was still more nnlavoni'able. In ( Jiopda, Y.ival, aTid 
SAvda, Indian millet failed eiiMrely, aixl no <*i-op yiehled more than one-third of an 
average return. Even in February field hiboiirtn's had groat dilfioulty in getting 
fip*aiu and numbers were leaving their homes, and even tlie welbto-do were redneed 
•to one meal a day and that of old and, nnwholosoino gram. Under those 
circumstances the Collector granted a rcinission of To ]»i'r cent on land cultivated 
' with jwlH, and 62*5 per cent on other crops. Horn. (lov. Rev. lUc. 14 of I860, 5-6, and 
Collectors Rep. 970, lOth May 1856 in Uev. Rec. JOof 1856, part .‘1, 1010-]()2I, 1025-1027. 

* This increase in tillage area was partly lumiinal, dne to more accurate 
moasiirements. It was formerly the praotico to enter tho quantity of arable land 
on estimate. The survey showed that in some snb diviyions the quantity of arable 
land entered was ovor-estimatod. But, as a rule, the area shown by tho survey 
0<msiderably exceeded the former estimate. In this year there was still a very 
(160,000 acres) unmeasured. Bom. Kov. Uec. 16 <4 1861, 21-22. 

; , * In Sult^pur and Chopda several villages were ravaged by the SAtpuda Bhils, and 

oonuiderftble remissions had to be granted. Bom. Gov. Kov. Roc. 16 of 1861, 6-6, 12-13, 16. 
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Rs. 22,35,280) ; £12,262 (Rs. 1,22,620) were remitted. Indian millet ^ . 
rupee prices rose from forty-eigM to thirty-two pounds. ^ 

In 1861-02, the rainfall of 27*14 inches was abundant and season* 
able. The harvest was plentiful and public health good* The 
tillage area rose from 1,685,025 to 1,814,289 acres, and the land 
revenue for collection from £223,528 to £252,816 (Rs, 22,35,280* 

Rs. 25,28,160) ; £1902 (Rs. 19,020) wore remitted, and £14 (Bs* 140) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupe^e prices fell from thirty-two 
to fifty-two pounds. 

In 1862-63 the rainfall was sufficient. But it did not set in till 
September, and lasting- almost to tho end of November, caused 
much damage to the early crops. The outturn of grain was much 
below the average, ami cotton was estimated (December 1862) 
at about half au average crop. In several sub-divisions cholera 
prevailed, and a Ijirgt- niimbor of cases proved fatal. The tillage 
area rose from 1,81 1,280 to 1,800,831 acres, and the land revenue for 
collection from £252,810 to £2(>1,300 (Rs. 25,28,100-Rs. 20,13,960) ; 
£2709 (Rs. 27,090) were remitt(Ml, and £113 (Rs, 1130) left out- 
standing. Indian millet rupee pric*cs rose from fifty-two to forty- 
eight pounds. 

In 1803-04 the rainfalbat Dhiilia was 1 6*34 inches. I 13 other parts 
of the district the supply Avas mncli more abundant, and the early, 
hhariff crops were unusual! y fine. 1'lie i.illage area rose from 1 ,896,831 
to 2,084,809 jicres, find tlioland i-oveime for collection from £261,396 
to £281,387 (Rs. 20,13, 900-Rs. 28,13,870) ; £5086 (Rs. 50,860) 
w^erc remit ted. Jnilian millet rupee prices rose from forty-eight to 
thirty-five pounds. 

In 1804-05, the total rainfall at Dliulia Avas only 11*12 inches. 
Still the season Avas on tlj(‘ avIioIo fbvourablo, tho cotton crop waa 
above the average, and tho cold Aveathor crop was good. Public 
hcaUh was satisfactory. 4’ho tillage area rose from 2,084,8.69 to 
2,330,112 acres, and the land roA'cnne for collection from £281,887 
to £300,990 (lis. 28,|:j,870-Rs. 30,O9,9ti0) ; £9986 (Es. 99,86fi) 
were remitted, and £83 (Rs. 830) left ontstaiiding. Indian millet 
rupee prices fell from thirty-five to forty-two pounds. 

Ill 1865-00, the total rainfall at Dliulia was 18*94 inches. A6 in 
Gujardt and t he uortli Konkau, the rainfall, rather heavy at tb0 a 
beginning of the season and scanty at its close, caused oonsidorabl© , , 
damage to the cotton and other cro])R. Public health was romarkobly 
good. Tlie tillage area rose from 2,330,112 to 2,431,679 
and the hind revenue for collection from £300,996 to £324j28S 
(Rs. 30,09,900 -Rs. 32,42,830) ; £7585 (Rs. 75,850) wer^ / 

and £43 (Ks. 430) left outstanding, dndian millet rupee prices 'fell 
from forty-two to fifty-flix pounds. 

In 1800-67, the rainfall of 14*28 inches was, as in the year , 

rather heavy in tlio bt^ginning of the season and scanty at the ^ ^ 
The crops, espenally cotton, again suffered, but public , , 

continued good. The tillage area rose from 2,431,579 to 
acres, and the land revenue for collection from £324,283 to £88v,$ft4 ^ 
(Rs. 82,42,830. Rs. 33,08,640); £3491 (Rs. 34,910) were , 

and £421 (Rs. 4210) left outstanding. Indian mUht rupee 
rose from fifty. six to forty-two pounds. a ' 5 v ^ 
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lu 1867-68 the rainfall was 19*38 inches. The season was on 
the whole fa,vourablo^ with a cotton crop far above the average. 
Public health was good^ and cattle were entirely free from disease, 
^The tillage area rose from 2^471/186 to 2_,5 18,549 acres, but the land 
revenue for collection fell from £330, 864 to £326,229 (Jls. 33,08,640- 
Bs. 32,02,290) ; £1480 (Rh. 14,800) were remitted, and £531 
(Rg. 5310) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell fi*om 
forty-two to seventy pounds. 

In 1868-69, the monsoon was most unfavourable, the late rains 
entirely failed, and the rainfall at Dhnlia was only 11*76 inches. In 
the south-west sub-divisions of Malegaon^ ISandgaorj, and Chalis- 
gaon, the rain almost entirely failed. There wore no oro]:)s and no 
demand for field labour. To add to the local distress numbers 
came from Marwar and Rajputana, whores the scarcity amounted to 
famine. Road and pond works were o]»ened for Rliils and others 
of the lower cl ass(\s^ and ])ul)lic health coiitimied giuierally good. 

. /rhe tillage area rose froiii 2,518,019 to 2,60},<)65 acn^s, but the land 
.Revenue S.)r collection fell from £‘j2(>,229 to £323,407 (Iks. 32,62,200 - 
Ks. 32,34,070) ; £2528 (ils, 25,280) were remitted, and £3111 
(Bi, 31,11 0) left Old standing. Indian millet rvi})ee prices rose from 
seventy to twenty-four and a half ])ound8. 

In i 869-70, tJie rainfall of 32 07 inch(‘swas abiiinhuit, and except 
that thv' late raius slightly damagiMl the cotton crop, no such 
favourabi'> harvest had bec'n sinm tor years. Rul)lic health was 
generally good. The tillage area rose fron) 2,150,508 to 2,249,673 
acres, and tve land rovtmue for ('olh'ot ion from £285,217 to £296,827 
(Rs. 28,52,479.Ks. 29,68,270)^; £72 (Rs. 720) were remitted, and 
£545 (Rs. 5450) left outstandiug. Indian millet rupee prices fell 
from twonty-fon^and a, half to forty- four pounds. 

In 1870-71 tht j'ainf Jill of 29*53 inches was a lain daut, the season 
favourable, and ]ml)li(^ lu'alth g(K)d. The tillage arcvi rose from 
2,349,073 to 2,385,605 a.cavs, and the land n'veiiue for colleetion 
from £296,827 to £303,062 (Rs. 29,68,270 - Rs. 30,30, 620) ; £581 
(IljB. 6810) wore reruitt(*d, and £559 (Rs. 5590) left outstanding. 
Indian millet rupee priees rose from forty-four to thirty-seven 
pounds. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall at Dhnlia was only 10*94 inches. In some 
patts there was a coiuploRi failure of crot)s, and relief works "^ero 
organised. In November heavy rain fell, and large importations of 
grain from the Central Frovinees, iy low(u*ing tlie price of Indian 

to fifty pounds, proventod anything Uke 
' : distress. The tillage area rose from 2,385,605 to 

2,399,810 acres, but the land revenue for collection fell from 
to £265,121 (Rs. 30,30,620 - Rs, 26,51,210); £37,521 
(Rs. 8,75,210) were remitted, and £30,786 (Rs. 3,07,360) left 
outstanding. 
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Vibe diflferonce between these and the figures for the same year (lS(>8-69) given in 
the paragraph is due to the transfer, in to the now district of 

of t&© Buh-dmatons of Miilegaon, mndgaon, and BdgUn with its two subordinate 
'[■mUy divisions, pelds. 
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Chapter VIII. In 1872-73^ the rainfall of 30*65 inches was abundant and season- 
able. Except in villages along the Gima and the Taptj, which were 
Adxninistratioa. much injured by floods, the harvest was everywhere abundant; 
qm. ^ Public health was generally good. There were a few cases of cholera, 

®»^d though nmny sulfered from dengue fever, few died. The 
tillage area fell from 2,399,810 to 2,383,414 acres, while the land 
revenue for collection rose from £265,121 to £301, 02f5(Rs, 26,61,210-^ 

Es. 30,10,250) ; £1704 (Rs. 17,040) were remitted, and £3961 
(Rs, 39,610) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell from, 
fifty to sixty and a half pounds. 

187S-74. In 1873-74, the rainfall of 30‘04 inches, though above the average^ 

came too early and was broken by lo]ig stretches of fair weather. 
The season was on the whole fair. Grasshoppers did mucli mischief 
in Chalisgaon and Dliulia. In Savda, neither wheat nor cotton 
prospered owing to excessivt) rain. 'JTio tillage area fell from 
2,383,414 to 2,362,043 aen's, and the land revenno for collection 
from £301,025 to £298,131 (Rs. 30,10,250 - Rs. 29,81,310) ; £1412 
(Rs. 14,120) wore reinitiod, and £1706 (Rs. 17,000) left outstanding. 
Indian millet nip(?e prices fell from sixty ami a half to sixty- 
three and a half pounds, 

1$74‘7S. lu 1874-75, the rainfall of 20'94 inches, though sufficient, was 

unseasonable, too heavy in the lieginning an<l vseanty towards the close. 

A long break, witli veryljot sun, did much damage to millets, cotton, 
and sesatnum. The tillage area rose from 2,36)2,643 to 2,375,945 
acres, and the land revenue for collection from £298,131 to £299,175 
(Rs. 29,81,310-Us.20,91,750) ;£229J (Rs. 22,910) were remitted, and 
£874 (Rs. 8740) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose 
from sixty-three and a half to sixty-one j)ouud.s. 

1875- 76* In 1875-76, tlie rainfall of 29*9 inches was plentiful, and in places 

excessive. In the central sub-divisit)ns, the early crops, especially 
cotton, were daTuaged. Cholera and calfle disease prevailed. The 
tillage area rose from 2,375,9 15 to 2,415,638 acres, and the land 
revenue for collection fn)iri £299,1.75 to £302,090 (Rs. 29,91,750- 
Rs, 30,20,900) ; £789 (Rs. 7890) were remitted, and £651 (Rs. 6510) 
left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices rose from sixty-one 
to forty-seven pounds. 

1876- 77* In 1876-77, theramfall,whiehatDhulia was 1314 inches, was every- 

where scanty, and in some places almost entirely failed. To relieve 
the distress public works laid to be opened, and it was only by very 
large importations of grain by rail that scarcity was prevented fronoi 
developing into famine. The tillage area rose from 2,415,638 to: , 
2,484,193 acres, but the land revenue for collection fell firoth 
£302,090 to £301,780 (Rs. 30,20,900-Rs. 30,17,800) 5 £2120 : 
(Rs. 21,290) were remitted, and £216 (Rs. 2160) loft ontstandir^* ; 
Indian millet mpeo prices rose from forty-seven to twenty-sevbii 
pounds. , \ 

1877- 78. In 1877-78, though veiy late of setting in (August 24), the rain- ' 

fall was abundant, 25*19 inches, and the harvest fair. Public healtik 
was good. The tillage area rose from 2,484,193 to 2,548,638 aor^ : 
and the land revenue for collection from £301,780 to £803,801 
(Rs. 30,17,800-Rs. 30,38,010) ; £1110 (Es. 11,100) were / 
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and £23 (Rs» 230) left outstanding. Indian millet rupee prices fell 
from twonty-seven to twenty -eight and a half pounds. 

In 1878-79, the rainfall of 35*92 inches was excessive. Too 
. much moisture and want of heat damaged the early crops^ and 
the late crops suffered from rats and locusts. Between May and 
October, there were some bad outbreaks of cholera, (3000 out of 
12,500 seizures proving fatal. The tillage area rose from 2,548,038 
to 2,603,073 acres, and tho laud revenue for collection from 
£303,801 to £310,009 (Bs. 30, 88, OlO-Rs. 81,00,090) ;£1(33 (Rs. 1030) 
were remitted, and £070 (Rs. 0700) left outstanding. Indian millet 
rupee ])rices fell from twenty-eight and a half to thirty-one pounds, 

In 1879-80 the rainfall at DlmJia was 20*71 inches. Tlu^ season 
^as on the whole favourable. Ihiblie healtli was good. Tlie tillage 
.area rose from 2,008,078 to 2,7r>9,7!)8 acres, and tho land revenue 
rir collection from £81 0,0()9 to £:) 1 <*>, 1 0 1 ( lls. 81, ( )0,01K)-Rs. 31 ,61,01 0) ; 
£252 (Rs. 2520) were remitted, ami 11 I (lls. 110) left outstanding. 
Indian millet rupee jnacos fell from thirty-one to thirty-four 
pounds. 

The following shews in tabular form the chief yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, and land revenue, during the twenty-eight 
years ending 1879-80 : 


Kluifxh.sh Scamt} >SV<YO'.N7/r.s*, J»JSS(K 
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Di-itrint 
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Inflies. 
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j 

84 
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00 
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60 
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42 
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60 
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:1878-74 ... 
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30*04 

2,, *102, 013 

2J),.SJ,.SIO 

1 14,12.5 

17,004 
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22*14 

20*94 

2,375,91.5 

25», 91, 7.5*2 

1 22,915 
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01 

1870-70 ... 

2i>*50 

20*90 

2,41.5,6:16 

.*50. 20,902 

7892 

6,510 

47 

1876-77 ... 

14 10 

13*14 

2,lMl,19:i 

30, 1 7. SOU 

21,289 

2164 

27 

:i«7T-78 

22*12 

25*19 

2,r).is,o:}s 

: 50 , 3 s ,(H«I 

31,0{W 

2.32 
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1678*79 ... 

4.3*49 

86*0*3 

2,6o;{.o;3 

31 ,«M) 690 

1631 ! 

t ROOD 

31 

1879*60 ... 

(5)... 

81*17 

20*71 

2 , 759 , 79:1 

.31.61,010 

2017 1 

! 113 

84 

8117 

20.71 

3,564,0.‘17 

3(;,.5}),.S5.5 

2887 

44.50 
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Tho fiffttres (or thi 8 and 8 ubsc<iuoiit years are (or the present Khfturlosh only. 

Fteurea for this year include tlio four KUsik sub-divisioue which, until 1868 69 , formed part of 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 


C9ui:^ix. 

Jnstice. 

Mar^tha. 


ITkber the Mardthas, justice, both civil and criminal, was 
administerod by the revenue officers, the fitil, the mmilaiddr, 
and the mr snWuddr, with the Peshwfi or his minister as the highest 
court of appeal. In civil ('iises, tlu) officers were helped by councils, 
panchaijafs, of from five to iifty members, men in the same position 
in life as the pnHies to tlie case?, or able to form a sensible opinion 
on the point in question. Ilic pdfll first tried to settle the dispute 
as a friend of the ]»artic.s. If he failed lie* called the council who 
inquired into the matte]‘ and gav(' 1 heir dca'ision. If the cornplainant 
did not a])])ly to the pdf II , or if Ik* were refused a council or if he 
disapproved of the counciPs decision, hc^ wont to the mdmlatddr and 
then to the .<un' mhht^ddr, 'I'he last (dlieer iicted in the same manner 


as the pdtUf with the additional power of being able to force the 
defendant eillicr to submit to the counci Ps decision or to satisfy 
the complainant. Unless for sottie gross injustice or suspicion of 
con’uptiou, the superior authorily would not revise the original 
decision, except on the prorniso* to pay a largo sum into court. lu 
some towns tliore was an officer call{*d nj/df/ddhlfik who tried cases 
und( 3 r the Pesh wa^s autliority. A ny < d her authorised person could also 
conduct an investigation, tlic desusion being subject to confirmation 
by the Peshwa. The dticisiotis of the courts wore sometiraes carried 
out by goveniTnent and sometimes left to the plaintiff, who wag: 
allowed, under the name of hiklcdzftj or dunning, to use what means he 


chose to compel tluj dofemhaut b) pay. Those means varied from simpW 
dunning to placing a guard over the defendant, koepiug him from ^ 
eating, tying him up neck and heels, or sotting him in the sun with il 
heavy stone on his head. Whevn government enforced payment of . 
a debt it took very much the same steps as the plaintiff, or ii 
arranged for tin? payi umt by instalments, or it sold the dehto^B 
property generally sparing his house and taking care not to bring hto ; 
to utter ruin. Debtors were never kept in a public prison. 
were sometimes shut up or torture.d by the creditor at nis own ^ 

iiL^pme other dwelling, and in otlior cases were made to serve fS 1 
creditor tilf the amount of their nominal wages equalled the u 

The chief subjects of litigation wore boundary disputes, dirision 
property, inheritance, and money debts. Among tiatlers, hoinealv ^ 
bankrupts were set free, but if fraud was detected full payment; 

as far as possible enforced. : 

Criminal justice, especially in the time of the last Peshw% woA 1; ; 
irregular and corrupt. The right of punishing wa« ill defin^> 
was exercised by each officer according to his individual power 
influence. One pdtil would flog, fine, and put in the stoclrg, 
another would not venture even to imprison. The poyw o^ 
death was at first exercised by those .only who'w^''^'0iltrtl4^ 
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tho deputy^s, mutdliki, seal^ and by great military chiefs in their 
camps and estates. In the latter days of Mardtha rule capital 
powers were extended to the mdmlatda/r and the sar mhheddr, who, 
without reference to higher authority, could hang rebels and gang 
robbers, and in disturbed districts, unless they could pay for their 
release, Bhils, simply on the score of notoriety. In other cases the 
accused was examined, and if there seemed strong ground for 
suspicion, was flogged to make him confess. Witnesses were 
examined, and a summary of tlioir evidence and the statement of 
the accused were taken in writing. Except in cases connected with 
religion, where divines, slidstris, were sometimes consulted, there 
would seem to have been no referenco to laws. Custom and 
expediency were the only rules. To a groat extent the nature and 
the amount of punishment depended oiithocriininars caste. Murder, 
unless marked by special cruelty, was usually atoned by fine. 
Highway robbeiy and state) olTences wei*o generally puuisliod with 
death, by elephant tramjding, blowing from a gun, hanging, 
beheading, cutting to ]necos, or crushing the head with a mallet. 
Women were never scntmicod to death. Hralnrians worthy 
death, whom the feeling for their caste preveuded from being openly 
slain, wore destroyed l)y poison or by unwholesome food, bread, hall- 
salt and half Horn*, being of km used. In less extreme cases the 
commoner punishments were, cutting off an arm or a log, and shutting 
in hill forts and dungeons where the prisoners were often left to die 
of neglect or hunger. Flogging was the usual means for discovering 
stolen property. Hard labcjur, especially in building forts, was 
common, but like most ignominious punisliinonts, it was confined 
to the lower orders. Fine and coutiscation were the most usual 
sentences. They wore oftoji inflicted for the benefit of the 
mdmlatddr, when no offence had been coiuniittod, and tliey often, 
both in murder and rol)bery cases, iook the place of death when 
the accused could pay well for his life. Ajnirt from disorders and 
gang robberies, almost ail of which were the work of BJiils and 
other lawless tribes, offences wc're not particularly iiunierous. 
Among Marathils the commonest crime was murder, generally the 
result of jealousy or of disj)utes about laud or village rauk.^ 

After the British conquest (1818), M-o prevent sudden and 
extensive changes,' Khandosli was, till 1827, administered under the 
orders of the Governor in Council.- A Collector and Political 
Agent Was appointed to Khandesh subject to tlie Comtnissionor a,t 
jpoona, and to help the mainlatdars to administer civil justice, 
officers known as aminfi <'>r su])erintendonts were chosen (1822), 
With some exceptions the Marfitha system of civil justice was kept 
unchanged. For the first year or two, owing to the disturbed and 
deserted state of the district, there were very few civil cases. Many 
disputes were settled in a friendly way by the influence of largo 
landholders, and the possession of an order, signed and sealed by the 
Collector, to the mdmlatdar to inquire into the case, was sufficient to 


* Mr. Elphinstone’s Report, 25th October 1819, 

* EegaUtiou XXIX. of 1827, Preamble. 

* 411-39 
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procure a settlement of the complainant's dispute. I)imng the three 
years ending Ist July 1822^ only 339 suits were rogistorod. Of these 
253 wore decided by councils, panchdyats, twenty-four by mutual 
agreement, fifty-nine by the Collector, mimlatddrs, ^nd amina^ and 
three remained pending. The council, system had been 

discontinued since the time of Peshwa M^,dhavr&T II, {1774.1798)* 
It was, in Captain Briggs' opinion, well adapted to secure speedy, 
cheap, and ready redress. But it had the objection that there was 
no power to force members to serve, and there was sometimes difficulty 
in persuading tliem.^ 


In 1827, Khandesh was, with certain special stipulations,® 
brought under the revised regulaticms. Some villages then left 
out were added by Eogulation X. of 1830, and in 1866 the potty 
divisions of Edlabad and Varangaon, ceded by His Highness Sindia 
in 1860, were brought under the regulations. 

In 1827, the district of Khandesh, with a senior assistant judge 
and five subordinate native judges called commissioners er munaiffs, 
was, for judicial purposes, made part of Ahinednagar, and placed 
under the supervision of the Ahinednagar District Judge. Ini 830, 
the number of native commissioners was increased to six, and in 
1832, the total decisions of the seven courts amounted to 2455, In 
1849, Khdndesh became a separate judicial district, and has continued 
separate till the xiresent time, sornetiinos with and sometimes without 
an assistant judge. In 1850, there were eight courts and 10,53$ 
decisions. The subordinate judges wore known as munaiffs, aadar 
amins, mdprmcipiil sadar am ins. In 1860, there were nine courts 
and 11,295 decisions. In 1869, the number of the subordinate 
judges was incTcased to eleven, but in the same year, on the 
transfer of Malegaou and Baglan to Ndsik, was again reduced to nine. 
In 1870, there wore in all eleven ccjurts and 26,632 decisions. Since 
1870, the number of suits has steadily fallen. In 1878, the number 
of courts was reduced to ten, and tlio decisions foil as low as 12,03S« 


The present (1880) details are, a District and Sessions Judge, 
stationed at Dhulia, with jurisdiction over the whole district; 
nine subordinate judges with the average charge of 1129 square milea 
and of 114,293 souls. Of the sub-judges, one, stationed at Dhulm, 
has jurisdiction over tho Dhulia and Virdel sub-divisions j a second, 
at Amalner, has jurisdiction over the Amalnor sub-division ; a third, 
at Erandol, over tho Erandol sub-division ; a fourth, at Bhadgabn, 
over the Pachora and Chalisgaon sub-divisions ; a fifth, at Ja|ga(^ 
over the Nasirabad and Jtemer sub-divisions; a sixth, at Bhusiw^ 
over the Bhusaval sub-division ; a seventh, at Y4val, over tho 
gub-division ; an eighth, at Shirpur, over the Shirpur and Chqpda 
sub-divisions; and a ninth, at Nandurbdr, over the Nandurb&P, 
Pimpalner, Shahdda, and Taloda sub-divisions. Of the nine 
judges, five, those at Dhulia, Bhusdval, elaJgaon, Amdlnoiv 
Ydval are invested with the powers of small cause court judgeus. 


^ Mr. Chaplm’i Keport, 20th August 1622| UMU. 207* 
* Kegulatioii XXIX. of 1827. 
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The average distance of the DhuHa sub-judgo^s court from its six 
farthest villages is thirty-eight miles ; of the Amalner court twenty- 
four miles; of the Eraiidol court eighteen miles; of the liUadgaon 
court thirty-seven miles ; of the Jalgaon court forty-two miles ; of 
the Bhusdval coui’t twenty-six miles; of the Y^val court thirty-six 
miles ; of the Shirpur court fifty-seven miles ; and of the Naudurbar 
court sixty-seven miles. 

Exclusive of suits decided by the five sub- judges in the exorcise 

of small cause court powers, the 
average number of cases settled 
during the nine years ending 1878 
is 18,646. Except in 1873, when 
there was a considerable increase, 
the number of suits lias of late years 
steadily fallen from 26,632 in 1870 
to 10,765 in 1877. In 1878 there 
was a alight increase to 12,038. Of 
the whole number of decisions 
during the nine years ending 1878, 
69*91 per cent have, on an average, 
been given against the defendant in 
his absence. The proportion of cases decided in this way was in 
1870 as high as 73*28 per cent. Since 1870, except in 1872, this 
class of decisions has boon on the decreoso, and in 1878 had fallen to 
63‘07 per cent. Of contested cases, only 12*72 per cent have during 
the nine years ending 1878 boon decided fur the defendant/, the 
proportion varying from 14*60 in 1870 to 10*09 in 1878. In 166 or 1*37 
per cent of the whole number of suits decided in 1878, the decree was 
executed by putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable 
property claimed. This class of cases ruse from 180 out of 26,632 in 
1870 to 320 out of 24,324 in 1873 ; it thou fell, and in 1878 stood 
as low as 166 out of 12,038. In 5209 or 43*27 per cent of the 1878 
decisions, decrees for money due wore executed by the attachment or 
Bale of property. The returns fur attachments and sales of movable 
ancL immovable property show an incroiisG from 3487 attachmonts 
and 2891 sales in 1870 to 7019 and 5722 in 1874. Since 1874 
there hs/S been a considerable fe/11, the 1878 figures showing 3051 
attachments and 1558 sales. 


Khdndeah Ex-parte DeereeSf 1870-1818. 
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SulU. 

Deoreed 
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Pem*ut- 

1870 

86,639 

19,617 

73*28 

1871 

23,185 

17,172 

71*47 

1878 

20.478 

14,884 

79*46 

1873 

94,884 

17,258 

70*96 

1874 

18,fi66 

19,946 

69*35 

1876 

16,938 

10,728 

67*33 

1876 

16,803 

10,305 

65*77 

1877 

10,766 

6788 

63*0.5 

1873 

12,038 

7903 

68*07 

Total ... 

167^816 

117,201 

60*01 


During the nine years ending 1878, the number of decrees executed 
the arrest of debtors has fallen from 1799 in 1870 to 173 in 1878, 
moept in 1873, the returns show a steady decrease. The following 
table shows that during the same nine years (1870-1878), the 
ntunber of civil prisoners has, except in 1877, ranged from 204 
to 278. Of the 234 prisoners in 1878, 213 were Hindus and 
twenty-one Musalmdns. Of their occupation no details are available. 
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Khdndesh Civil Primynernt 1870-1878. 


VBAIt. 

PRIBONKBS. 
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At 
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22 
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22 
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29 
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20 
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24 
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33 

0 

24 
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8 

16 
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32 

10 

1« 

01 

7 

80 

1878 


234 

32 

12 

19 
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44 


The following statenient shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the nine years ending 1878 : 


Khdndisti (Jiv'd Courtif, IS70-JS7SJ 
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Tho registration department employs sixteen Bub-registrars, 
thirteen of tht?m special and throe head hdrkiins of mdmlatd&re/ 
They are distributed one at each sub-divisional head-quarters. In 
addition to snporvision by tho Collector as District Registrai^, a 
special scrutiny is^ under the control of tho Inspector General of 
Registration and Stamps, carried on by a divisional inspector* 
According to the Registration Report for 1878-79, tho registration 
receipts for that year amounted to £1755 14vs‘. lid. (Rs. 17,657*7-4)p 
and the charges to £1238 13«. (Rs. 12,386-14), thus leaving 
a credit balance of £517 1^. 2d. (Rs, M70-9-4). Of 7884, the totfid 
number of registrations, thirteen were wills and 305 were dootimantei 
affecting movable and 7566 documents affecting immovable 
property. Of the latter 1387 were optional and 6179 compulsory 
registrations. Of 7566 documents relating to immovable property, 
2756 wore deeds of sale, sixty-four deeds of gift, 4077 mortgage 
deeds, and 669 miscellaneous. Including £205,027 l8s* 9d. 
(Rs, 20,50,279-G), the value of immovable property tmnsfeired, 
tho total value of property affected by registration amouateii to 
£210,613 14^. 6d. (Rs. 21,06,137-4). 


^ Suits decided by Subordinate Judges in the exercise of smidl aiHUM» 
powers are not incluaedt ; ' 
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At present (1880) forty-five officers share the administration of 
, criminal justice. Of these one is the Distinct Magistrate^ seven are 
magistrates of the first, twelve of the second, and twenty-five of 
the third class. Of first class magistrates four are covenanted 
and four uncovenanted civilians. Except the District Magistrate, 
who has a general supervision over the whole district, each first 
class magistrate has an average charge of 1788 scpiare miles and a 
population of 171,410 souls. In 1879, the District Magistrate 
decided thirteen original and eight appeal cases, and tlie five other 
fii'st class magistrates, 541 original and forty-nine appeal cases. 
Except the huzur or head-quarter deputy collector who has charge 
of the treasury dejiartment only, the magistrates, as Collector and 
assistant or deputy collectors, have revenue charge of the parts of the 
district in which they exercise magisterial powers. Of siibordinato 
magistrates of the second and third classes, there are thirty-seven, 
all of them natives of India with an average charge of 809 square 
' miles and a population of 80,504 souls. In 1879 they decided 2999 
original cases. Besides tlieir magisterial duties, these officers 
exercise revenue powers as mainlatd«ars, mahalkaris, and head clerks 
of mdrUihitdiirs and mahalkaris. Besides th(?se, 2810 hereditary 
police pdtils, who also do rovcime Avurk and receive an average 
yearly allowance of £1 19.s\ 4^(L (Hs. 19-11), are cutrusted with 
potty magisterial powers under the Bombay Village Police Act 
(VIII. of 18()7). Of the whole number seventy-seven can, under 
section 15 of the Act, fine up to 10.'?. (Rs. 5) and imprison for forty- 
eight hours. I'he others, under section 14, cannot fine, and can 
imprison for tAVonty-four hours only. 

From the table of offences given beloAv, it Avill bo seen that 
during the five years ending 1878, 4458 or one offence for every 
230 of the population Avore, on an avc'rago, committed. Of these 
there wore, on an average, thirteen murders and attempts to commit 
murder ; five culpable homicide ; oighfcoen cases of grievous hurt and 
hurt by dangerous Avoaponsj lAventy-two cases of dacoity and 
robbery; and 4400 or 98 per cent of the whole minor offences. 

Since the beginning of British rule the chief difficulty in keeping 
order has been the Bhils. Notices of their state under the 
Marithas ; of the trouble and disorder they caused during the early 
years of British rule ; of the failure of the first attempts to bring 
them to order by force ; of the succ^ess of the subsequent scheme to 
turn them to an orderly life by enlisting them in a special corps and 
bringing them to settle as husband men ; of the outbreaks that have 
taken place from time to time since order was established ; and of 
the poverty and depression of many of the western Bhils from want 
^ of forethought and self-control, and from their inability to hold 
: their own in money matters with the clever Gnjar Kunbis, have been 
given in the ^ History^ and^CapitaP chapters. 

Twenty years have passed since the last serious Bhil risings 
S under Kajarsing in the north and under Bhagoji Naik in the south. 

- paring these years, though there has been no general breach of 
order, there have from time to timo been much discontent and 
In 1868, in the B^gWn sub-division now in Nasik, the 
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introduction of the survey rates increased the value of land, and 
moneylenders pressed their debtors to force them to give up their 
holdings. The result was that the Bhils, gro^ng discontented, 
committed gang robberies, in many oases attacking the money- 
lenders^ houses. Order was not restored till about oighly gang 
robbers were tried and convicted. In 1869, the failure of raincaiw^ 
great hardship to the Bhils, and special measures had tobe tahen 
for their relief. In 1870, the pressure of Gujar moneylenders in 
the western districts aroused much ill feeling, and only by the 
personal influence of Major Probyn the Commandant of the Bhil 
Corps, was a general rising prevented. The money relations between 
the Bhils and the large Gujar landholders wore inquired into, and 
though it was not thought advisable to interfere with the working 
of tho civil courts, the Gojars seem to have felt that from the 
results of the inquiry, they ran tho risk of driving their debtors 
to extremes, and have since shown more forbeai’anco in their 
dealings. In the scarcities of 1 872 and 1876, tho Bhils showed signs 
of disquiet, but with the offer of work, uneasiness ceased. During 
tho last two years (1878-79) Khandosh has been free from the gang 
robberies that caused so much loss and trouble in Ahmednagar, 
Poona and Satara, and during the past year tho Bhils have remained 
quiet, though both Khandesh and Nasik have been without their 
usual guard of regular troops. Of the three Bhil Agencies, the 
Western Agency alone survives, and it remains in name only, its 
duties forming part of those of the District Superintendent of Police* 

Though they rarely band together or commit violent crimes, 
village Bhils are still much given to theft, and throughout the 
district the custom is kept up of mustering the Bhils every evening. 
This system cannot be carried out in tho case of hill Bhils, most of 
whom live in hamlets. The duty of looking after the hill Bhils is 
in great measure entrusted to their headmen, many of whoxti 
are in receipt of hereditary allowances for keeping order in certain 
tracts of country. Of Kajarsing, tho last of the chiefs whose unruly 
habits led them to open rebellion. Major Probyn gives the 
following account. 

Kajarsing was the hereditary chief or ndik of the Sindva pasS 
in north Khdndesh where tne Bombay-Agra road crosses the 
Sdtpuda hills. He succeeded his father Gumdnsing, who for various 
misdeeds, including robbe^, was transported for life. At the time 
of his fatheris removal Kajarsing was a youth. When old enot^h to 
undertake the duties and responsibilities of the post, he was, in 18i8> 
made warden, rahhvdlddr^ of the Sindva pass. As he ^w older, , 
he became the most influential as well as the most powerful Bhil 
in Chopda, Shirpur, and Shdhdda. He was proud and haughil^, 
claiming Rajput blood, and his influence was due to fear rather 
to any fondness for him as a tribal leader. In 1&50, Ka.jatsiug 
tried for assault and manslaughter, the result of over-ifif^ ih 
dealing with some Bhils he had a^ested for robbery. One di^ 
and two were much injured by his treatment, and for thiso&noe he 
was sentenced to ten years^ imprisonment. His pmiiidteent^ 
reduced by the Sadar Court to five yoara^ impriaoMtteut udth Ibw 
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moi;iths' solitary confinement. On his release in 1 856^ the western Bhil 
agent strongly recommended Kajarsing^s restoration, but the proposal 
was negatived by the District Magistrate. In the following year 
(1857), Kajarsing renewed his application, and the District Magistrate, 
hoping to secure the chiefs influence on the outbreak of the mutiny, 
obtained the sanction of Government, and Kajarsing was restored 
to his wardenship. But what was in the bone of the father showed 
itself in the flesh of the son, and soon after his return to duty in 
the Sindva pass, Kajarsing gathered a few followers, and carried 
into the S^tpuda hills a consignment of £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) of 
silver belonging to native merchants, which was on its way by the 
Sindva pass to Indor. 

With this large sum at his disposal, numbers of Arabs, 
MakrAnis, and other mercenaries flocked to Kajarsing's standard, 
and in a short time he was at the head of a rabble force strong 
enough to tempt him to dispute the passage of a siege train on its 
way to Dehli. It was at one time thought that emissaries from 
Deiili had been sent to Kajarsing. Be this as it may, mth the high 
rates of pay he was able to offer, and the difficulty of bringing a 
body of troops to crush him, adventurers from all sides, and many 
Bhil chiefs with their followers, joined Kajarsing, and the Satpuda 
hills from the Tapti to the Narbada were in ablaze. Early in 1858, 
under the command of Colonel Evans, a field force consisting of a 
Native Infantry Regiment, a Mountain Battery, and 500 of the 
Khdndesh Bhil Corps with a strong detachment of Poona Horse, 
assembled in Shdhdda. The hills were entered in April, and on the 
22nd, at Aluba Pdvna and Datbavdi, Kajarsing and his rebel army 
were completely defeated. The Arabs (md Makranis, who were the 
chief defenders of his position, suffered severely. Kajarsing made 
his escape, and with a few Bhils, remained a fugitive in the hills 
until June of the same year, when, in common with other Bhils, ho 
was pardoned and reinstated warden of the Sindva pass. During 
that year (June 1857 to Juno 1858), Kajarsing, in possession of 
£80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000), had been a king among the Bhils. Ho had 
now to return to his former state and do as best ho could with 
a yearly allowance of nob more than £150 (Rs. 1500). He soon 
spent his very small balance of ready money, and in the course of 
a few years fell into debt. The thought of his former wealth and 
greatness, and the pressure of creditors, again drove him to rebellion, 
and in June 1860, seizing £27,000 (Rs. 2,70,000) of treasure on its 
way up the Sindva pass, he fled to the hills. No time was allowed 
for a general Bhil rising, even, which is doubtful, had the Bhils 
wished to join him. Pursuit was at once begun, and in a few days 
Kajarsing^s camp in the SAtpuda hills was surjmsedby a detachment 
of the Bhil Corps with a small party of Poona and Police Horse 
under the command of Lieutenants Atkins and Probyn. The whole 
of Kajarsing’s camp was taken and much treasure recovered. 
Kajarsing, fleeing with a few mounted followers, was hotly pursued, 
■ana escaped only by dismounting and jumping down a precipice 
jbito a tmok bamboo wood near the Babakuvar hill. Darkness 
heavy rain stopped further pursuit, and Kajarsing^s horses, 
S^e of tnom with bags of rupees on the saddles, were secured, 
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and taken to camp. Kajarsing remained in the hills with very few 
followers. He mot his death at the hands of a Makr&tii^ who, with 
a few constables, was sent to attempt his arrest# 

Besides hereditary chiefs there are still among the Bhils strong 
lawless spirits ready to lead in any time of disorder. Major W. 
Wise, formerly Assistant Superintendent of Police in Khdndesh; 
gives the following account of Tulia Ndik, a Bhil, who four years 
ago (1876), after several terms of outlawry, was finally sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

About six feet high and of an active powerful frame, Tulia, for 
years, lived quietly with his family. He was known as bold and 
manly, a bravo hunter, and a leader among his tribes-poople# 
According to his own story, and his story is almost certainly true, 
it was his love for hunting that in the year 1867 proved the 
beginning of his troubles. His story is this : After following a 
big panther for many days, I killed him, took the skin to the 
Government treasury at Pimpalnor, and was paid £1 4*9. (Rs. 12). 
No sooner had I drawn the money than I wae besot by the treasury 
servants asking for a share. I paid 6.9. (Es. 3) to messengers and 
others, and then said I w^ould give no more. One of the men I 
refused, w’ho was a constable, threahmod to bring me to trouble ; 
but I was not one who cared fortlireats, and I paid him nothing. 
Taking what %vas left of the reward I called some of my friends and 
feasted them. Wo had a goat and plenty of liquor, and afterwardii 
music, singing, and dancing. Towards midnight a message came 
from the police that the music must stop and the party break up. I 
had drunk freely and would not listen, and when tho police tried 
to break up our party, I rc^sistod and ’was taken into custody. Next 
morning 1 was started to some vilhige where the chief constable 
was. Two constables were in charge of me, one of them the man 
whom I had refused a share of my reward. All the way he kept 
gibing mo, saying, ^ Ah ! you w’ould not give me a rupee, very good, 
wait a little, you will have to go across the soa.’ I feared that I 
might, and watching my chance, I ran away.^^ 

When in outlawry Tidia's worst crime was gang robbery in open 
day. With some seven followers, himself armed with a matchlock, 
ho rode on a pony into a large village, and dismounting at thq 
house of a rich trader, marched inside, and raising his matchlock 
to the mouoylomlcr^B head and blowing tho match, demanded h|s ' 
money. Ho got much spoil and for months lived without another 
robbery. But lie was greatly feared, and there were many oomplaintis 
of his forcing women in tho wilder roads. 

Next year (1808), Tulia, under promise that ho should bo allowed 
to go free if he would but listen to reason, agreed to meet 
Probyn, who went to Solbdri for tho purpose. About eleven oVioek;, 
on the morning after Major Probyn arrived, Tulia’s brother caiae 
and asked for a bottle of brandy. Tho brandy was given, iimd m 
about an hour Tulia appeared with some eight Bhns all 
When ho came near, he threw himself at Major Probyn^s ai?d 
said he would willingly give himself up if Major Probyn 
him. Major Probyn told him that he had not power to 
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promised that ho would go wifcb him to the District Magistrate 
aud do his best to have his sentence made as light as possible. 

• To this Tulia would not agree. He said ^ Let the sdJiah send 
for the witnesses, and try me himself, and hang mo on tho trco 
we are sitting under, or send me to Dhnlia jail. I am ready to 
. be handcuffed, now, but I will not go before any other sdheh' 
i On hearing that this could not be, ho said he would take till next 
morning to think tho matter over. Meanwhile he asked Major IVobyn 
to lot him go and see his people in Pimpalnor, and give him a 
note that ho might not bo seized for tliat one night. Aj*raed with 
the note Tulia went to Pimpalnor, got very drunk, and walking into 
> a cloth-seller^s shop, threw his goods into the street and let his 

( followers scramble for them. In the morning he vsent a message 
that he would not give himself up and was going back to tbo woods. 

' A party of police was told off umhn" inspector Hafiznla to hunt 
him. It was difficult to get any news of him. Once or twice 
he was seen and feed at, but always gf)t off. He was believed to 
Wear a charm that made? him bul](it-j)roof. One day the inspector 
Went alone to tho house of tho Vii-khel 'pdtil to ask after ^.Pulia. 
Tulia, who was hid close by, hoard of this, aud surrounding tho 
house, made the insp(3ctor prisoner. ^J^'ho iuspoctor protested that 
he was Tulia’s beat friend and never meant to harm him. Hut 
Tulia would have none of this. ^ You have given mo much trouble, 
and you have made your men fire on mo more than once, and tided 
to kill me, and you sliall die ; but before killing you I will take you 
to Pimpalner and make you give us your funeral feast, and then 
bring you back and kill yon ^ lie put the inspector into a cart, 
in which ho and one of his followers rode with drawn swords, and 
I; thus they drove to the Pimpalner liquor shop. Here the inspector 
I was made to get down, go into tlio liquor shop, and drink. Tho 
I cup passed round, and after a time 'rulia uuiliinkiLigly laid down 
I his sword, and raising the liquor jar took a long pnH. Seeing 
I: his chance the inspector leaped up, and getting both liands 
i fast in Tulia^s hair, pressed his foce to the gi’ouud, and shouted 
; for tho police. One or two constables, who were standing outside 
j hoping to help the inspector, rushed in, and Tulia was a prisoner, 
f HiS men fled without raising a finger to help him. Tulia was 
■ sentenced to seven years^ imprisonment. On finishing his time, he 
. got a watchman’s place on one of tho west Khandesh roads, and 
! lid his work well, until a complaint of rape was brought against 
L Uin. Then he again fled and was ^out’ for some months, but 
^ did not rob. All attempts to catch him had failed, when one day, 
Ma was driving along the Sclbari road, Tulia 

1 ; walked out of a bdbhd tree into the middle of tho road, and said he 
| come to give himself up. He got into Major Probyn’s pony 
i!; Wt, was driven to the Magistrate’s camp, convicted of rape, and 
; for life. 

Arabs and Pendhdris, who, with the Bhils, wore, at the beginning 
British rule, the chief causes of disorder wore soon disposed oE 
The power of the Pendh^iris had been broken by the British in 
; , before their conquest of Khandesh, and except one or two 
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chiefs^ they afterwards gave little trouble. The Arab mercenaries 
who, as crafty inoney leaders and brave soldiers, had risen to power 
with the decay of the Mardthas, at first offered a fierce resistance 
to the British. With the fall of Malegaon (1818) their power came 
to an end, and they afterwards disapjjeared from the district, either 
to seek service at native courts, or to return to their own country. 
Since the establishment of order neither Fendlifiris nor Arabs have 
given any trouble. 

Among the less settled tribes, Vanjtlris, though as a class mild and 
orderly, are, from their wandering habits and occasional fondness for 
cattle-stealing and gang robbery, to a small extent under special 
pX)lico surveillance. When they move their caravans, Uindas, they 
have to get a polici' ])ass stating the name of their leader, the place 
they come from, tlieir number, their businoHS, and the nnnibejr of 
their cattle and ^voapous. Besides these, the chief criminal tribes 
are the Kaikitdis, Maiigs, lYirdhis, G.frndis, Kolhatis, Bhfeitas, and 
Vadars, all of whom corner froju the s<juth Deccan and Madras. They 
are basketmakers, cattle-df'alcrs, day labourers, and sometimes 
beggars. The Kaik.'ldis.'ind Kolhatisare well known gang robbers, the 
Bhamtas arc in.)t(Hl jiick-pockets, and th(3 Vadars are generally given 
to house bronking. .Budaks, expert lionscbrcakers from northern 
India, have lately appeared in Khandesh ; but Midn^s andMultdms 
do not visit the district, so mucli as formerly. 

In the early years of British rule gang robberies w’ei‘eocm3rm<)ii. 
From eight to furty men used to meet in the bushlandw near a 
village, and after dusk or near midnight, with their faces bla(.^konecl 
and their heads hid in cloth wrappers, armed with clubs, knives, axes, 
Bivords, and guns, and taking with them vsieves of chillies, quantities 
of the prickly (jokhru, Tribulus lanuginosns, seed, and lighted torches, 
used to rush into the village sliouting din ! din I The people, 
frightemod and confused, kept to their houses and made no joint 
resistance, the rold)er.s, after strewing the doorway with 

prickly seed to keep the jmople from lainning off with their property, 
entered some house, and with thn^ats ot torture and deatn, forced 
the ina.stcT* of the hou.se to give ii]) liis hidden treasure. If he 
resisted lie w^a.s beaten or cut by knives, or tortured by having a 
sieve of chilli(‘.s tied to his face, or burning wdeks held to hia arma 
and legs. I'hus they wxmt on, from one house to another, axttd the 
villagers and police came in strength, when they had to retire. !p0 
prevent detection they aivvay.s cut off and carried with them the 
heads of any of their party who were killed, or so badly wounded M 
to bo unable to escape. Kobberies of this kind are now rare tod 
seldom remain undetected. Among the higher classes the chief 
offences are breach of trust, receiving stolon property, and criininld 
misappropriation. Almost ail goldsmiths receive and melt stolen 
ornaments, and few moneylenders hesitate to take stolen property 
at cheap rates. During the cold months petty field tod 
granary thefts are common. But the district is free from 
crime. 

In 1878, the total strength of the district Or regular police forto 
was 1722. Of these, under the District Superintendent, tto 
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assistant superin tondonts^ three subordinate officers, 275 inferior 
subordinate officers, and oighty-three mounted and 1358 foot 
constables, 

Tlie cost of maintaining this force was, for the Siiperintondent 
and his two assistants, a total yearly salary of £.1 898 1 2.v. ( Its. 1 8,980) ; 
for the three subordinate offi(^ers, on yearly salari(*s of not less than 
£120 (Rs. 1200), and the 275 inferior subordinate officers on yearly 
salaries of less than £120 (Its. 1200), a total yearly c(*8t of £0914 
(Rs. 09,140); and for the (righty-three rnountod and 1358 foot 
constables a sum of £15,810 (Rs. l,58ri'0l), the tiverago yearly 
salary being £35 8it, (I?s. 351) for nionntcMl, and tO lO.v. (Ks. 95) 
for each foot constable. Besides their ]>aY, a total yt^arly charge 
of £973 18i<. (Rs. 0739) was allowed for the horses and travelling 
expenses of the 8uperic»r ullicers ; £131 ISs. (Hs. 1349) for yearly 
pay and travolHng allowance of tlnar tvstablishnanns ; and £738 
18jj. (Rs. 7389) for contingi'ncies and oilier expenses, raising the 
total yearly charges to £20, 800 14s. (Ks. 2,08,007). On aji area of 
10,162 square miles and a po]julation of I, <>28, 012 souls, these figures 
give one man for every 5*9 sf|uaro miles and 597 souls. 33ie cost 
of the force is £2 12^^. UJ. (Rs. 2()«(>) the square mile, or (y^d. 
(4i annas) a head of the ])opulatioii. 

Of the total strength of 1722, exclusive of the Siiperin»‘:endont and 
assistant superintendents, (4ghty-('ight, twenty of them officers and 
sixty-eigj^tt men, were, in 1878, employed as guards at district or 
subsidiary jails; 394, fifty-fiv(^ of them oflice^^s and 339 men, were 
engaged as guards over lo(*h-ups and treasuiaes or as (>scort:s to 
prisoners and treasure; and 1221, 199 of them officers and 1022 
m^n, on other duties. Of the wliolc numlKU*, exclusive of the 
Superintendent and his two assistants, 88<> were provided with 
fire-arras and 833 with swords or wuth swonls and batons ; 506, 
156 of them officers and 350 men, could read and write, and seventy- 
one men were being taught. 

Except the Superintendent and the two assistant su peri utfm dents 
who were Europeans, the mombers of the police IV>i*ce wei’o all 
natives of India. Of tlies(3, ten officers and thirteen men were 
Christians; 108 officers and 549 men were Muhamiiuidans ; 
twenty-six officers and sovonty men wore BnUinians ; one officer 
and two men wore Rajputs; thirty-six officers and 157 men wem 
Marfithfe; ninoty-fivo offin;ers and 637 men were Hindus of other 
castes ; one officer was a Parsi and another a Jain. There were 
sixteen vacancies. 

Of 260 persons accused of heinous crimes, sixty-nine or 26 per cent 
were convicted. Of 5927, the total number of persons accused of 
Crimes of all sorts, 3903 or 65 per cent were convicted. In the 
matter of the recovery of stolen pi'oporfcy, of £14,184 (Rs. 1,41,340) 
alleged to have been stolon, £5905 (Rs. 59,050) or 41*77 per cent 
of the whole amount were recovered. Of the six districts of the 
;Ceatral Division, Khfindesh ranked first as regards the proportion 
#e<invictioiis to arrests, and fifth as I’egc'irds the proportion of 
the ftmoimt of property recovered to the amount stolen, 
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The foUowing table gives the chief crime aad police details Iot 
the five years ending 1878 : 

KMiid^ish Crime and Folke, iS7hW8, 
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Corresponding details are availal>lo for the five years ending 1849 \ 
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A comparison of the two statements shows but little diSi^^oe iA 
the comparative amount of crime in the two periods. 
period ending with 1849, there were on an avettige 8^16 * 

year, or, on the basis of the 1846 census, one oritoe td dWoiy ‘ \ 
inhabitants. In the second period ending vritfa 187S| 
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0 ,v 0 re ^0 was 4458 crimes, or, on the basis of the 1872 census, ono 
crime to evety 230 inhabitants. The number of dacoities and 
robberies has fallen from 273 in the first to twenty in the second 

The chief feature of tlie Khflndesh police is the Bhil Corps. This 
corps was raised under the orders of Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay, in 1825, Tho work of inducing the Bhils to enlist was 
left in the hands of Lieutenant, afterguards Sir €james, Outram. In the 
distribution of Khandosh into three Bhil Agencies, Lieutenant Outram 
was placed in charge of the north-oast districts. At first the men 
were very shy of enlisting. A bf^ginning was made with a body 
guard of nine, and in a* few months the number had risen to sixty. At 
the close of tho season, when they entered Malegaon cantonment, 
the men of the corps were welccnncd as foliow-soldiors by Outram^s 
Regiment, the XXIIT. Native Infantry. Enlistment then became 
popular, and in 1827 they wore ins])e(‘toMl by the Hj‘igatlier, and found 
efficient. Not long after tluy wore placed in charge* of ])().sts formerly 
bold by regular troops, and in the same year near Barv/ii, they 
routed Subhania Naik and his dangerous gang. llieir strength 
was raised from 400 to 000 and afterwards to 090; their head- 
quarters were established at Dharangaon, and the monthly pay of 
the common soldiers was fixed at 10.!?. (Ks.5) vath 2,9. (Re. 1) more 
when on outpost duty. In 1830 tho Bhil Corps did good service by 
bringing the Dang chiefs to order; in 1831 tliey were employed 
with success against the Tadvi Bhils of tho north-east ; and in 1832 
they were entrusted with the charge of the district treasuries. In 
1889, so efficient were they, that a regiment of the lino was withdrawn 
from KhAndosh, Next year they were led against, and reduced to 
order, Pratapsing, chief of the Ddng state of Amli ; in 1 841 ono 
dotadiment was sent against tho Ahnnulnagar and another against 
the Sultdnpur Bhils; and in 1842 they suppressed an outbreak 
emong the Tadvi Bhils. In 1844, when Sindians officers refused 
to give up Ydval and Pachora, the transfer was effejcted, not without 
Home loss, by the aid of the Bhil Corps. In 1810, they were 
again in the west punishing the rebel chief of Chiklili, and in 1852, 
they wore of much service in putting down the survey riots at 
Etandol and Savda. During the 1857 mutinies, in spite of tho 
fluccess of Kajarsing in the north and of tlje Ahmednagar Bhil 
BJidgoji Ndik in tho south ,.west, the Khandesh Bhil Corps remained 
loyal, and were of much service in suppressing Kajarsing, in 
disarming mutinous troops at Burhanpur,in garrisoning Asii'gad,^ 
aiid later on, in guarding the northern posts against the southward 
vmoh of Tdtya Topics rebel force. 

Since 1859 the Bhil Corps has not again been engaged on active 
tervioe. But since tho withdrawal of tho regular troops from 


' ; f la I'aae 1857, Capt. Birch with 100 of tho Bhil Corps marched on BurhA^ur 
^ ^ 0 a 6 a4^o1un6at of 105 men of Sindia’s contingent was in open mutiny. 

was disarmed and the leaders made priaonei-s. On tho 8th July, Capt. 
Mm k^ariag that Aairgad was to be attacked, made a night march from BurhAnpm* 
fort. Major F, Wiao. 
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Dhulia (1874), the strength of the corps has been increased hy 
110 men, and during the past year (1879), in consequence of tlie 
absence of troops from Malogaon, tho charge of that statibfehas 
been entrusted to a detachment of the Bhil Corps. 

The present strength of the Bliil Corps, besides twenty-six recrillfe 
boys, is 801, including 111 ofticcrs and 690 men. Of the 111 
officers, seven arc anUituldrs drawing a monthly salary of £3 
each; seven arc jarndddrs drawing £2 4?. (Rs. 22) each; thirty-five 
havdlddrs drawing £l 8s. (Rs. 14) each; and sixty-two nmh»‘ 
drawing £ I ds. (Us. 12) each. Tho men, of whom three are buglers, 
are divided into four classes, and draw from 14.s*. to£l (Rs. T-Rs. 10) 
each. Besides their regular pay, the coinnianding sithheddr has a 
monthly alio wauco of JL2 (Rs. 25), the havdUldr major £1 (Rs. 10), 

the drill huvdlddr lOcs*. (Rs. 5), two drill masters 8.9. (Rs. 4) each, 
and nine pay orderlies 10.9. (Rs. 5) cnich, thus making a total 
monthly cost of £735 IC.s*. (Rs. 7358). Of tho whole number of 
officers and men, 627 are Bhils, chi ell y of tln^ Tadvi class ; the rest 
are Christians, Musalmans, Rajputs, Marathas, Brahmans, and other 
Hindus. The average height of tho members of the corps is five 
feet five inches. In colour and I’eaturt^s ih(.‘ Bhils vary gi*eatly. 
Some ar(i dark and others fair, some are well-fea.tiiredand others 
ugly. As a rule tlioy are strongly built and wiry. Their di’oss is blue 
woollen or cotton drill ct)ats and dark turbans and trowsers. They 
are employed on snch])olice duties as escorting prisoners and treasure, 
guarding lock-ups, and on night patrol. When gang robberies are 
common, they streiigthon the regular, and form special police posts, 
^Jffieir head-cjuarters arc at Dharangaon, and they have a strong 
detachment at Dhulia. At Dharangaon there is a hospital, with, in 
1879, an avei‘ago of 4*7 patients, and a school with an average 
attendance of 47*24 pupils. The school, though not managed by the 
education department, is yearly examined by the Khiludeah deputy 
education inspector. Of tlio whole number, 167, thirty-one officara 
and 136 men can road and write or are being taught. Tho twenty- 
six recruit boys are chiefly tho sons of moii belonging to the corps. 
Other vacancies are filled by local Musalindns, MardthAs, and 
Brahmans. 

Tho village police consists of the headman, and from twota 
eight village Bhils called watchmen, jdglids, who are paid by land 
grants. It is tho duty of tho pdtil to report the occurrence of any 
crime within his limits to the nearest district police officer; to hold 
inquests in cases of unnatural and sudden deaths ; to keep offendeTa . 
in custody ; to bo present at every search made by the district police 
and to co-oporato with thorn in every way. The nomination and 
dismissal of tho police pi/i/ and watchmen rest with Governmental 
and they are under the direct control of tho District Magistrate., : 

Besides tho accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners at 
the head-quarters of each sub-division and the Bhus^val subordinate 
jail, there is at Dhulia, about 200 yards to tho west of tie tovrn, ^ 
district criminal jail attached to the Judge's court, ^ Built in/ 
1827, it is surrounded by a high wall, and has two divkions a 
and a back section, lu a circle in the front division are th9 tekto: 
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I prisoners* wards with tiled roofs and iron-barred windows. To tho 
east of this circle are three female wards, and to the west is the ci vil 
jail. Inside the main gate is an hospital store-room. In the rear 
I division there are eight worksheds and twelve solitary cells. Tho 
jail IkS nlanaged by a staff twenty-nine sti'ong, and in 1879 had an 
average daily total of 430*9 prisoners. The prisoners are made to 
work, ^rtly beyond prison walls in two gardens on the bank of the 
Pdnjlira and in a field two miles from the town, and partly within 
prison walls in the jail woikslieds, where cotton -weaving, carpet- 
making, carpentry, and cane work arc^ carried on. 3'ho garden 
produce consists of country and Kuropoan vegetables, and tho Held 
produce oijvtin, cotton, and sesamnm. Tho total cost in 1879 was 
£2312 14«, (Rs. 23,127), or an average of £5 (>.s\ (Rs. 63) to each 
prisoner, llie jail has been notably healthy, tho avoi*ago death rato 
daring the last ten years being only 1*4 per cent of tho average 
strength. 
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The earliest available district balance sheet is for 1824-25* 
Though, since then, many account clianges have been made, the 
different items can in most cases bo brought niuler corresponding 
heads in the forms now in use. Exclusive of £32,590 (Rs. 3,25,900), 
the adjustment on account of alienated land, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance sheet for 1878-79 amounted, under 
receipts, to £491, ()49 (lbs. 4i),l(),490) against £135,392 (Rs* 
13,53,920) in 1824-25, and under charges, to £388,188 (Rs. 
38,81,880)^ against £170,379 (Rs. 17,03,790). Leaving aside 
departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments in return for 
services rouderod, such as post and telegraph receipts, the 1878-79 
revenue under all heads. Imperial, provincial, locfil, and municipal, 
came to £400,045 (Rs. 46,00,450), or, on a population of 1,028,642, 
a share of 8.v, 11 (Rs. 4-7-0) the head. The corresponding 
receipts in 1824-25 amounted to £135,392 (Rs. 13,53,920), which, 
according to that year’s approximate population of 332,870 souls, 
gave per head a share of 7.s‘. Id. (Rs. 3-8-8). 

During the fifty years between the dates of the two balance sheets, 
the following changes have taken place under the chief heads of 
receipts and charges. 

Land revonue receipts,'-^ forming 07*75 per cent of £460,645 (Rs. 
46,06,450) tho entire re venue of the distinct, have risen from .£78,513 
(Rs. 7,85,130) in 1824-25 to £31 1,717 (Rs. 31,17,170) in 1878-79. 
The increase is chiefly due to tho large area of land brought under 
tillage, and to additional levies recovered, since 1863, from alienated 
lands, except those held by village and district officers. The land 
revenue charges have risen from £29,151 to £46,886 (Rs. 2,91,610- 
Rs. 4,68,860). This is due to the increase in the number and salaries 
of revenue officers. 

Stamps is a new head. Tho 1 878-79 receipts amounted to £39,718 
(Rs. 3,97,180), and the expenditure to £1221 (Rs. 12,210). 

Excise receipts have risen from £4840 (Rs. 48,400) to £24,631 
(Rs. 2,46,810), and the expenditure has fallen from £91 (Rs. 910) 
^ £13 (Rs. 130). The increase in the receipts is due to the 
introduction of stricter rules and to thh increased use of spirits. 


‘ This indttdes cash remittances toother treasuries, amounting to £185><KI0 4Ri* 
18.60,000). 

* Land revenue figures for sixty^two years ending 1870*90 are given 
280 and 303, 
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For the sale of European and imported liquor there are 
eleven shops^ three in Dhulia, one in Chalisgaon, five in Bhusiival, 
and two in Nasirabad, Litjcnses tor thovse shops are renewed from 
year to year on payment of a foo of £5 (Rs. 50) for each shop. The 
right of making and selling coimtry liquor is farmed from year to 
yeai\ Up to 1859-00 the farms v/ere sold by sub-divisions^ since 
then they have been sold by single shops or by gi'oiqis of shops. 
The farmer is entitled to set up his oavb stills at authorised places, 
and to sell the liquor made by him at certain authorised shops. 
Usually, both tlie still and the shop riro in the same building. Tlio 
farmer may charge what })rico ho ])loascs hn* the liquor supplied 
to his customers. In diflortuit ])rwi*ts of tlio disti’ict the price of a 
quart bottle varies, according to strougtii, from to 2tS*. 6(L 
(€mna^ 3 - Rs. 1$). No licjuor stronger than 25'^ under proof can 
be sold by the farmer. The ordinary liquor is considerably below 
25® under proof, and is sometimes as low as 75^ under proof. The 
yearly realisations from the farms average about £23,000 (Rs. 
2,60,000). 

The local liquor is mad(3 solely from moha, BaKSsia latifolia, flowers, 
of which the district forests yield enough to supply all the stills. The 
flowers are gathered by Bhils and are bought in small quantiti(3s on 
the spot by an agent of tho li([uor con trackn*, who, when a largo 
enough stock has boon gatlioi'od, sends it to the still. A good deal 
of illicit . distilling is said to go on among the Bliils for home 
use. 

There are scarcely any cocoa or date palms in tho district; 
the few there are, aro tapped ciilelly for tho use of bakers. Persons 
may tap a fixed number of trees on payimmt of fees which vary in 
different places, but they aro bound to sell the toddy to one of 
tho liquor farmers, who in turn sells it to tho public. Tho yearly 
realisations from tapping fees average only £4 lO.v. (Rs. 45), Tho 
right to retail such intoxicating drugs as hhihuj, ydnja, and majuon, 
is put yearly to auction by shops. Tho average yearly income is 
I £390 '(Rs. 3900). 

I Tho following statement shows the variations in excise revenue 
during tho last forty-nino years : 
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Transit duty receipts amounted in 1 824-25 to £1 4,772 (BsJ ,47,720) 
and the expenditure to £004 (Rs. 6040). Those duties hare sinoe 
been abolished. 

Law and justice receipts, chiefly fines, hare risen from £1552 
(Rs. 15,520) to £1777 (Rs. 17,770), and the expenditure from £7182 
(Rs. 71,820) to u€2 1,847 (Rs. 2,18,470). The increased charges are 
due to the appointment of a separate Judge for Kh^ndesh, and to the 
rise in the number and pay of civil and magisterial officers; 

Forests is a new head. The 1878-79 receipts amounted to £8809 
(Rs. 88,090), and the expenditure to £5227 (Rs. 52,270). 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
realised from the different assessed taxes levied between 1860 and 
1879. The variety of their rates and incidence prevents any 
satisfactory comparison of results : 

K/idndcdt Ta.re^, ISGO-ISJO, 
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£, 

0049 12 
2S15 8 
23,400 18 
5040 8 
3889 12 


1&,0S1 • 0 


li'A-'lls. 

30,490 

26,1S4 

12.34,009 

36.404 

38,000 


Customs receipts, aniountiug in 1 878-79 to £2996 (Rs. 29>96()), 
consist of the sale proceeds of o])iuin and of auction sales of the right 
to sell opium, and of fines levied and confiscations made under the 
Opium Act. Licenses b)r the retail sale of opium, madat, and chemd^ 
are put to auction every year. Opium required 
licensees should be bought from the Collec tor's treasury, whicli 11« 
supplied from Bomlifiy, liy pure buses made on behalf of Government 
by the Collector of Customs. About 1200 pounds of opium ure 
yearly taken by tlie licensees. 


There are no local salt works. Salt is brought by VanjAri carriers 
from Balsar, and ])y rail from stations near Umbargaon, Ghodbandar, 
Trombay, Mafnuga, J^anvel, and l^en in lliana. 

The 1878-79 chargiis of £1063 (Rs. 10,630) under Political 
Agencies, consist of the pay and allowances of the assistant political 
agent, the Bliil Agent, the Dang Diviln, and their establishments, 
and of yearly presents to the Dang* chiefs. 

Military charges have, on account of tlie removal of troops, fallOn 
from £92,^272 to £2206 (Rs. 9,22,720-Rs. 22,060). 

Registration is a new head. Tho 1878-79 receipts amounted to v 
£1759 (Rs. 1 7,590) and the expenditure to £1200 (Rs. 12,000). 

Education is also a new head. The 1878-79 receipts, consisting of 
fees, amounted to £212 (Rs. 2120), and tho expenditure to 41720 « 
(Rs. 17,200). ' 

Police charges have risen from £8973 to £29,838 (Rs* 89,730* . 
Rs. 2,98,380). Tho increase is due to the reorganisatdoii of tho ^ 
department. , , . 
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iVansfer receipts have risen from*£84^854 to £65,605 (Rs. 3,48,540* 
Rs/ 6^56,0^0), and the expenditure from £19,737 to £226,802 
(Rs. 1,97,370-Es. 22,68,020). The increased receipts are duo clnefly 
to receipts on account of local funds, to reinittancos from other 
treasuries, and to the amount held as deposit on account of savings 
banka The increased charges are due to a largo surplus balance 
remitted to other treasuries and to the cxpendituro on account of 
local funds. 


* In'the following balance shoots, the figures shown in black type 
on both sides of the 1878-79 balance sheet are book adjiistirients. 
On the receipt side, the item £32,590 (Rs. 3,25,900) represents the 
additional revenue the district would yield had none of its lands 
been given away. On the debit side*, the item £9887 (Rs. 98,870) 
entered under Hand rovetiiKi^ is ilu^ rental of tlie lands granted 
to village headmen, jidfils, engaged on both ren^onue and police 
duties, and to the village watchnuui, jwjVidft, item £15,116 

(Rs. 1,51,160), under 'allowances aiul assignments,^ re[)resents the 
rental of the lands granted to district hereditary oflicei’s and other 
non-sorvico claimants; the item £7587 (Rs. 75,87<)) under 'police^ 
represents the rental of the lands granted to Rliils a<ud watchmen 
for police duty. Cash allowajicos, on the other hand, are treated 
as actual charges and debited to the dill'crent heads of account 
according to the nature of tlie allowaucos. 91iiis cash grants to 
village headmen, ex:co})t those solely engaged on police duties 
and the village watch, ai’o iucludod in £46,886 (Rs. 4,68,860), the 
total of land revenue charges. 
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£. d. (i. 

£. e. d. 

Imperial. 

A.-SuwmsGd , 
by the Collector, j 

1 

Landrercnuo... 

Stamps 

Exewt! 

Transit duties ... 

Law and jiistuJC 

Forest, 

Assessed taxes 

Miscellaneous 

interest oii achanccs, loans, uim arrears... 

78,618 1 7 

4840 18 10 
14,712 18 0 

1M2 17 1 

Sm 16 11 

311,717 6 10 

82,590 5 1 

89,718 1 10 

24,631 11 0 

1777 ‘2 0 

8S09 15 2 

15,981 9 6 

26 1 0 

789 4 S 



Total ... 

100^1)42 13 2 

403,448 12 6 

3iS.5M 6 1 

r 

B.— Manajjocl by 1 
departmental <. 
hcadtf. 

Customs ... 

Public works 

Military 

Mint 

I’OHt 

Telegraph 

i 

•jr.:i 4 10 

205 6 8 

2906 14 1 

10,146 7 8 

428 4 2 

5115 « 3 

244 11 0 



Total ... 

388 n 0 

18,031 0 2 

Provincial. 

BogistratiOD 

Education 

Police 

Medical 

Jails 

Miioollaneous 

... . 

75 18 11 

80 19 7 

1769 0 6 

212 17 8 

123 0 0 

83 9 7 

804 16 8 

736 U 11 



Total . 

106 18 6 

3660 6 4 

Transfer items... 

( Deposits and repayments ... 
1 Csisli remittance 

1 Pension fund receipts 
{ Local funds 

; 

096S 2 2 
24,852 10 4 

34 8 4 

90,981 1 7 

8600 0 0 

10 9 « 
97,164 2 8 



Total . 

34,854 16 10 

66,605 6 4 


Grand Total 

.. 135,302 10 0 

491,640 7 4 
89i690 6 1 
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mpSS and 1878-79. 


Cn.VROES. 

Hood. 

1824-25. 

1878-70. 



J£. «. if. 

;C. 1. d. 

Laud revonuo 

Btampf! 

Bxclso 

Traitait UuUeB... 

Fow^et 

Administration 

Political 

Alioa'auocs ami aasignuioutg 

Ponsious to Oovcrnmont lervants,,. 

Minor departinontg 

MiscoUaneous 

::: 

29,151 13 1 

91 9 6 
(;(>4 1 4 
4d 3 11 
2510 11 0 

0.'^3J 3 9 

317 19 4 

4(1, 8K() 19 9 

9887 1 7 

1221 r> 10 

13 1 1 

14,228 1.5 0 

7020 12 n 

0227 5 5 

4S3 2 11 

10 4 

0736 11 10 

15416 2 3 

2lK)0 13 0 

1988 13 8 

84 8 4 


Total ... 

14,17.S 10 11 

00,550 2 1 

25,300 3 10 

(liistoms 

Public works 

Military 

Mint ... 

Post 

Telegraph 

... <« • ... ... 

r '« 3 « 
92,ii72 13 7 

1189 If) 0 

20 19 0 
24,287 3 4 

22U0 0 9 

4 C 

017 3 5 


Total ... 

91,247 13 1 

32,085 0 0 

Rogistration 

Education 

Police 

Medical 

Jails 

Printing 

Oenieterles 

lIlscelianoouB 

! 

779 1.3 11 

S973 0 11 

5.54 1«5 0 

1413 lf5 3 

4(13 10 0 

12oO 7 7 

1720 13 9 

1 29.8.38 16 6 

7687 1 3 

1808 17 0 

3903 5 n 

29 18 6 

14 15 0 

234 U 2 


Total ... 

12,215 3 1 

38,761 4 g 




7687 1 8 

Deposits returned and advances and Joans made 

Cash romittances 

Interest on Oovernmenb securities 

funds 

19,737 Ifi 11 

27, 62.3 14 0 
18.5,000 0 0 
.861 10 7 
13,S1« 17 2 


Total ... 

19,7.37 18 IJ 

216,802 1 9 


Grand Total ... 

170,379 5 0 

368,188 B 1 

32,590 5 1 
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The district local fundfif collected since 1863 to promote rut^ 
education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, 
and other useful objects, amounted in 1878-79 to a total sum of 
£28,653 (Rs. 2,86,530), and tho expenditure to £25,887 (Rs. 2,58,870). 
This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of one- 
sixteenth in addition to the ordinary land tax, the proceeds of certain 
Bubordiiiate local funds, and some miscoHanoous items of revenue, 
Tho special land coss, of which two- thirds arc set apart as a road 
fund aud the rest as a school fund, yielded in 1878-79 a revenue of 
£19,964 (Rs. 1,99,640). Smaller funds, including a toll fund, a 
cattle pound fund, a ferry fund, a travellers’ bungalow fund, and a 
school foe fund, yielded £4925 (Us. -1-9,250). Interest on invested 
funds and Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£2303 (Rs. 23,030) ; aud niiscelianeous I’ccuvipts, including certain 
items of laud revenue, to £1400 (Rs. 14,600). This revenue is 
administered by committees partly of official and piirtly of private 
members. Besides the district committee consisting of the Collector, 
assistant and deputy collocutors, tho executive engineer, and the 
education inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated 
village and six landholders as non-official inombors, each sub-division 
has its own coniiuittee, consisting of an assistant collector, the 
mamlatdar, a public works officer, and the deputy education 
inspector as ofticial and the pro])rictor of an alienated village and 
three landholders as non-official members. Tho sub -divisional 
committees bring their requirements in matters of local works and 
education to tho notice of tho district committee which prepares 
tho yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the district local funds are divided 
into two sections, tho one sot apart for public works and tho other 
for instruction. The receipts and disbursonionts during tho year 
1878-79 were as follows : 

Ehdndcifh Local Fumh, 1S78-79. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 


llBCKins. 


£x1’BND1TU&K. 


Balance, list April 1878 

£.. ft. 

ur>77 11 

TwO'thiV'Cl of th6 laud C43fW 

I3,3{KJ 18 

Tolls 

1108 19 

Ferries 

J19 

Travellers’ bungalows 

7 9 

Cattle pounds 

2786 2 

Xontriljutions 

240 3 

Mlscellancoas 

1435 10 

Total ... 

21.408 12 



£. s. 

GstabUshmonts 

9788 8 

New worku 

6571 IS 

Repairs 

598? 10 

Medical charges 

75S 3 

Miscellaneous 

1743 10 

Balance, Slat March 1879 ... 

4675 9 

Total ... 

iuesii 


EDUCATION. 



£, ft. 



Balance, 1st April 1S78 

.6359 f» 

School charges ... .,. 

7925 19 

(^e'Uiird of the land cess 

6604 17 

Scholarships 

101 9 

School foo fund 

1018 7 

Bohoobhoiisei (new) 

409 15 

Coutrlbutiuns (Oovernmeut) 

1901 11 

Ditto (repsirs) 

m U 

Ditto (Private) ... 

124 4 

Miscellanoous 

480 14 

Interest on Government soourltios. 

37 16 

Balance, 81st March 1879. . . ... 

8097 5 

Misoeilanoous 

25 0 



Total ... 

16,121 0 

Total ... 

i5;ih 0 
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I Since 1863, tlio followings local fund worlcH have boon earned 
I out at a cost of £208^870 Os, (Ra. 20,88,704-8). To iinprovo 
1 oomnmnication, 2210 inilea of road, with ono flying and twenty -tliroo 
i stone masonry bridges and five culverts, have been made and 
repaired, and the road .sid(\s planted with trees. To improve the 
water siipjdy, 475 new wells liavc been sunk and 53G old wells 
repaired ; fifteen new ponds niadti and twonty-eight old poTids 
repaired; and thirty-live springs, tfiirty-eight waten^onrses, and six 
dams, handhdrdSf brought iiitio use. To help villago education, 
forty-one new schools have been ))nilt and 2^50 old seb(.)o]s repairiMl ; 
and for the comfort of travi'llers^ 1M8 rest-houses, dharmiishal/fs, 
and sixteen bungalows have Ix'eii built. Jn^sidos ih(‘. experi mental 
farm-house at Vadjai near Bhadgaun, the industrial woikshop at 
Dhnlia, and the cottoji inaiket at Jnlgaon, 1 12 village othces, 
eighty cattle pounds, and three <lis]»ensari(\s liave been built, and 
109 village offices and 227 cattle pounds repaired. 

Under the provisions of tlie Bombay District Miniiia'pal Act (VI. 
of 1873), there were in all (ughti'cn town municipalities in the 
Khandesh district in 1878-70, each administcavd by a body of 
• commissioners with the C<)ll(*etor as president, and the assistant or 
deputy collector in cliargo of the snli-division as vic(‘-presi(Iont. At 
Maheji, the })laco of the yoiirly Fair, the a-griiajltural exhibition 
and the horse and cattle sli(.)W, the municipality is only temporary. 
^ The district muiiici])al revenue in 1878-70 amounted to .£bt,0l0 
(Rs. 1,40,100), of which £2{)77 (Ms. 20,770) were recovered from 
octroi duties, £3537 (Ms. 35,370) from tol’ and wlun‘1 and other 
taxes, and £7790 (Rs. 77,000] from miscellaueous sources. 

The following statement gives for each of the municipalities the 
receipts, cha^rges, and imndenee of taxation during the year ending 
31st March 1879 : 


Khdiidi’.sh MuHtciftftl DHoittfy 1S7S-7'K 


Namb. 

Datk. 

roiMTLA- 

XIO.N. 

Oci roi. 

llonHc 

tax. 

lU:c) 

Toin 

aiul 

Wbrul 

tax. 

ai'i’H. 

A^'.voh^-' 
i‘il taxes. 

Ariwci- 

Total 






i; 

je 

.£ 

JC 

£ 


DhnHtt ... 


27tlt Non*. 


12,180 

1270 

3.''>7 


15S 

246 

20.30 

Amaliicr ... 


irith 

iJitW... 

TOO 1 

20 

123 



132 

275 

IVtAvad ... 


Ditto 



30 

r»9 



12 

104 

Plirola 


Ditto 


12,23o 

45 

231 



IfiO 

426 

Siiidkheila 


Ditto 


45U1 

27 

03 



17 

137 

Jalgaoij 1 ... 


Ist Maict) 

ISfM... 

(>«»;•: 

467 

273 

408 


6039 

7877 

Kranddl ... 


21th duly 

IHtid... 

1 1,071 

1 33 

M4 



178 

354 

Dhftraugaou 


jHtlo 


1 1 ,087 

! 34 

307 

... 


127 

408 

Sonprir 


lUth 

;180(},,. 

4018 

7 

123 



14 

144 

Kandiu'bdr 


.soth January 

18d7 .. 

7200 

237 

121 

... 


21 

872 

TftJoda 


Ditto 


Til ir» 

l_-0 

no 



32 

208 

Varan^fton 


Mth Au^rust 

1807... 

4, -5:17 

13 

84 

... 


14 

no 

Chopda ... 


4tli Nov. 

1807... 

ni.ooo 

7t 

24!) 



32 

35S 

Bhadflaon,.. 


Mth April 

1R08... 

01 od 

10 

12.5 



75 

210 

Bh&h^da ... 


18tli April 

IHikS... 

f)212 

131) 

l.U 



30 

800 

PrakAaba ... 


2lBt October 

1800... 

;i04i) 

1 3.'. 

01 



m 

159 

Bbirpitr ... 


Ditto 


0571 

no 

157 



32 

308 

mhojl ... 


lOth October 

1870!!’. 

GSO 


107 



6 

113 

Total 




j ... 

2r>77 

2 8Hl ; 

m 

168 

1 

7790 

14,010 
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^ The Jalgaon receipts include a loan of JCC547 (Hs, (»5,470). 
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1 Works. 



iKOiPBKCV. 

Municipalities, 

Staff, 

Safety. 

Health. 

Sehool- 

ii>g. 

Original. 

Repairs 

Miecol- 

faneous. 

Total. 



£ 

£ 

.C 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 8. d. 

Dhulla 

2J0 

146 

73-4 

41 

462 

8S2 

185 

2100 

0 3 3 

Anialnpr 

M7 

2 

92 

0 

15 

63 

35 

250 

0 0 9 

BeUvad 


1 

01 



8 

8 

101 

0 0 7 

PArola 

60 

7 

167 

‘*27 


191 

SO 

482 

0 0 8 

Sindkbetla 

26 

1 

47 


*43 

11 

6 

132 

0 0 7 

Julguon 

212 

90 

6732(«) 

“'♦j 

33 

m 

62S 

7795 

0 310 

Krandol 

»>1S 

2 

ih7 

20 


16 

44 

327 

0 0 8 

Dliarangaon 

63 

26 

IDS 

1 

’*2 

4i» 

22 

3.69 

0 0 10 

Sougir 

yo 

:’.ri 

07 



106 

14 

25i 

0 0 7 

NandurbiSr 

86 

S4 

20S 

r, 


13 

10 

300 

0 1 

Taloda 

30 

IJ 

' 53 

i: 

11 

10 

83 

15,8 

0 10 

Varaiigaoii 

IS 

10 

22 

1 


12 

8 

71 

0 0 ,« 

Chopda 

7S 

;i7 

142 

5 


33 

25 

315 

0 0 0 

Bbadgaon 

37 

i 

126 



10 

4 

178 

0 0 ,d ■ 

Sh&Mda, 

49 

21 

lo;; 

ft 


20 

8 

206 

0 1 ff 

Praklksba 

37 

s 

(i7 

4 

*26 

10 

4 

146 

0 0 10 

Shirpur 

W> 

34 

224 



15 

n 

828 

0 0 11 

MAbeJi 

47 

10 




26 

5 

153 

0 10 

Total ... 

1132 

•475 

[1293 j 

“Tar' 

551 

1174 

1)81 

13,703 

... 


(«) £650S (Rs, o?i,o»o) of tills wtn‘ borrowed ami spent on tho Jalgaoa water works. 

Besides making new and Tiionding old roads, wells, dmins and 
culverts, and planting and watering roadside trees, the clii of worts 
cjirried out by the inuuieipalities, in l 878 - 7 t>, were the building of a 
market, a slaughier-honse, and pulilie latrines at Dliulia, and the 
Mehrnn ]*eservoir at Jalgaon, for which and other Jalgaon works a 
loan of ct0547 (Us. Oo, 170) was sanetioned by (Jovernment. Two 
other schernes, the drainage and water supply of Dliulia, were also 
under consideration. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


In 1878-79 there were 275 Government schools, or one school for 
every 9*5 inhabited villages, with 14,298 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 10,050 pupils or 2*22 per cent of 491,376, 
the whole population under twenty y(3ars of ago. 

Excluding superiutcndonce charges, the whole expenditure on 
account of these schools amounted to <19358 2.s*. (Rs. 93,581), of 
which £2700 8s. (Rs. 27,004) wore debilcd to provincial and £6657 
14^, (Rs, 66,577) to local and other funds. 

Under the Director of Pu])lic lustruction and the education 
inspector north-eastern divisiou, the schooling of the district was, 
in 1878-79, conducted by a local staff 552 strong. Of tlu'sc one was 
a deputy inspector with general charge of all tlio schools of the 
district, drawing a yearly pay of 1240 (Rs. 2400) ; one was an 
assistant deputy education inspeador dra.wiug a y(‘aiiy pay of 190 
(Rs. 900) ; and the rest were school masters and assistant school- 
masters with yearly salaries ranging from 16 to 1360 (Rs, 60- 
Rs. 3600). 

Of 275, the whole number of Government and aided schools, 
in 251 Mardthi was taught, in foui’ Urdu, in fifteen Marathi 
and Urdu, and in five English and Marathi. One of the five was 
a high school, teaching English, Marathi, and Sanskrit, to tho 
standard required to pass tlui Bombay University entrance test 
examination. TheDhulia Training School, established in 1875, was 
closed at the end of February 1877. 

Before the opening of Government schools every largo village 
had a private school taught by a Brahman. Not being able to 
compote with tlioGovornmeut schools, these jn-ivate institutions were, 
in 1875-76, reduced to forty-one with an attendance of 920 boys. 
Three of them receivod as em^ouragement small grants from local 
funds. At present private schools, wit h an attendance of not more 
than ten or twelve boys, are found only in small villages which 
have no Government school, Tho school is held in the masteris 
house or in some hired building. Tho master is paid in grain and 
sometimes in money. His yearly receipts formerly varied from 
£10 to £15 (Rs. 100-Rs. 150) ; they now range between £5 and 
£10 (Ra.SO-Rs. 100). Every boy on entering, and when, after 
mastering the alphabet and the multiplication table, he begins to 
l^n to read and write the running, modiy hand, gives the master a 
present of some rice, pulse, wheat flour, a cocoanut, betelnuts, and 
#ome money. On holidays, and on every fifteenth day, tho boys 
the master some money and grain. On marriage occasions 

master also gets presents from the boys’ parents in the shape of 
: or somo article of dress. Boys from six to eight years old 
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learn the alphabet and multiplication tables, and then begin to read 
and write the running, modi, chanwjter. Arithmetic is taught as far as 
division^ and the teaching of mental arithmetic is particularly good. 
Marriage and other devotional songs and versos are also taught, 

The following figures show the increased means of learning to read 
and write offered by Govomment during the last fifty-five years. 
The first Government vernacular scjhool was 0 }>ened in the city of 
Dhuliain 1826^ and a second was opened in 1818 at EmiidoL Throe 
years later, in 18 1(), a vernacular selioul was opened at Jdmuer, and 
a year after, in 1847, anotl\er was i>peuod at Savda. Between 1847 
and 1856 there were only throe fresh schools, one at Betdvad, 
one at Jalgaon, and one at Nandurbar. The first English school 
was opened at Dhulia in 1858. In 1855-5(3, there wore only seven 
Government schools, six: of thcia vernacular and one Anglo- 
vernacular with 715 names on tlio rolls and an average attendanco 
of 532 pupils. In 1805-60, the number of schools was increased to 
111, with 8996 names on the rolls and an a vorago attendanco of 
6517 pupils. Ninety-nine of those schools, including one for girls, 
were vernacular, eleven were Anglo- vernacular, and one W'as a 
high school. In 1875-76 there were in all 286 schools with 
17,170 names on tlic^ rolls and an average attendance of 12,321 
pupils. 280 of these schools, including five for gnrls and ono 
training scliocd, were vernacular, five 'were Anglo-vernacular, and 
one was a high school. In 1878-79, there were 275 schools with 
14,298 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 1 0,942 pupils, 
or 2*22 per cent of 491,376, the entire po|>ulation of the district of 
not more than twenty years of ago. A comparison with the 1850 
returns gives for 187<S an iucrea.so in the number of schools fi'om 
nine to 275, while of 491,376, the ontu'c population of the district of 
not more than twenty j^ears of age, M,29S or 2*90 per cent were 
under instruction in 1878-79 compared with 475 or '09 per cent in 
1850-51. 

In 1864 the first girls^ school was opened at Dhulia. In the next 
ten years the number of girls^ scliools had risen to five, with 282 
names on the rolls and an average attemdance of 210 pupils (1875-76). 
Two of these schools, in Dhulia and Pdrola, the latter under 
a certificated mistress from the Poona Normal School, were 
spochxlly well managed. The girls^ school in Randla in the Nandurbdr 
sub-division is for the use of Musalriidn girls. The girW school at 
Sdvda was opened in 1878. At present (1878-79) there are in all 
seven girls^ schools, with 390 names on the rolls and an average 
attendanco of 269 pupils. 

The 1872 census returns give, for the two chief races of the 
district, the following details of persons able to read and write. 

Of 184,559, the total Hindu male population of not more than 
twelve years, 9387 or 5*08 per cent; of 67,274 above twelve and not 
more than twenty years, 6463 or 9*6 per cent; and of 237,696 over 
twenty years, 19,958 or 8*5 per cent were able to read and write 
or were being taught. Of 171,508, the total Hindu lemalo 
population of not more than twelve years, 104 ; of 70,602 aboT^; 
twelve and not more than twenty years, fifteen ; and of 216^840 
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over twenty years, eighteen were able to read and write or were 
being taught. 

Of 15,079, the total Musalmfo male population not exceeding 
twelve years, 658 or 4*3 per cent ; of 5722 above twelve and not 
over twenty years, 360 or 6*2 per cent; and of 19,803 over twenty 
years, 782 or 3*9 per cent were able to read and write or were 
b€?ing taught. Of 14,138, the total female Musalmiln population 
of not more than twelve years, sixty-six; of 5418 above twelve 
and not over twenty years, eighteen; and of 19,019 over twenty 
years, sixteen were able to read ainl write or woi’e being taught. 

Before 1855-56 there wore no returns arranging the pupils 
Pupils by Pace, isjr. and JS70. according to race 

and religion. 
The marginal 
statement shows 
that of the two 
chief divisions 
of the people, 
the Musalmana 

I have the larger proportion of their children at school. 

Of 14,298, the tubil number of pupils in Goveiviunent schools at 
the end of March 1879, 2981 (>r 2U'7 per ci;iit wi're Bralunans ; 532 
or 3*72 per cent were writers, 192 of them Kshatris (Rajputs) and 
40 Kayasfchs ; 2375 or 10*65 pm’ cent were tradi'rs and shopkeepers, 
81 of them Lingayats, 180 djiins, 2055 Yjiuis, 37 Bbaiias, one 'Peli, 
and 71 Tainbolis; 4390 or 30* 7*7 ]icr cent, were cultivators, 4112 of 
\ them Kunbis and 278 Mails ; 1H80 or 13*22 pen* cent were craftsmen, 
644 of thorn Sonars, 190 Suttirs, 110 Lohars, 415 Shimpis, 35 
: Kumbhars, and 450 othm’S ; 103 or 0*72 per cent were labourers and 
personal servants, 35 of them Dhobis, 10 Bhistis, 21 Bliois, and 37 
others; 159 or 1*11 per (’ent were de])re.ssed classes, 38 of them 
Mhdrs, 2 Oluunbhars, and 119 Kolis ; 312 or 2*18 per cent were 
miscellaneous, 93 of them Vanjaris, and 219 others; 113 orO‘79 per 
I cent wore hill tribes, all of tliejii Bliils ; 1422 or 9*90 per cent were 
i Musalmdns, 5 of them Khojas, 253 Memons, 409 Moglials, 127 
I Bohor^s, 624 Miamls, 2 Simikhs, one Syod, and one Malik ; 4 were 
! Parsis;4w0re Beni Israels; 10 were Christians, 4 of tliom native 
converts, 6 Portuguese, and one a Indo-Eurc^pean. Of low class 
' b(.)ys, the KolivS and BhilwS are allowed to vsit with the others. Except 
I at Yd/Val, where there is a special school for them, Mhar boys sit in 
I the veranda. 

Of 390, the total number of girls enrolled in 1878-79 in the seven 
girls^ schools, 305 or 78*2 per cent were Hindus ; 79 or 20*25 per 
cent wore Musalmdus ; and 0 or 1*53 per cent came under the head 
^ Others.^ 

The following table, prepared from spociM returns furnished by 
the Education Department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government ; 
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A comparison of the present (1878-79) provision for teaching th# 
district town and country population gives the following resnltsii ; 
In the town of Dhulia there were, in 1878-79, five schools nndor 
Government management, with, out of 574 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 424*7 pupils. Of these schools one was a 
high school ; three were Mardthi schools, two for boys and one for 
girls ; and one was an Urdu school. The average yearly cost of each 
pupil in the high school was £10 8^. (Rs. 104) ; in the other schools 
the cost varied from 14s. 7^iL to £5 2s. 3d. (Rs. 7 as, 5-Rs. 22 as, 10). 
Since 18G4, four pupils a year have, on an average, passed the 
University entrauco test examination from the Dhulia High School.^ 
In addition to the (Tovcvuinent schools, there was, in 1878-79, one 
private school in tlie town ol' Dhulia, with, out of 85 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 72*1 pupils. In the town of Chopda, 
there were, in the year 1878-79, three vschools, with, oat of 359 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 209*6 pupils, or 1*96 
per cent of the whole population of the town. The average yearly 
cost for each pupil varied from 11s. 3d. to 16s. 6d. (Rs. 5 us, 10- 
Ks. 8 as. 4). In the town of Parola tliore were, in 1878-79, four 
schools, with, out of 350 names on the i*olls, an average attendance 
of 240*7 pupils or 1*96 per cent of the population. The cost for each 
pupil varied from 12s. 3d. to£l 13s. (Rs. 6 as. 2-Rs. 16 as. 8). In 
the town of Erandul there were in 1878-79, three schools, with, out 
of 346 names on the rolls, an average ailendance of 246*2 pupils or 
2*2 per cent of the whole population of th(3 town. The cost for each 
pupil varied from 14s. 10(?. to £1 Is. 9d. (Rs. 7 as. 7 - Rs. 10 as. 14), 
In the town of Dharangaon, there were, in 1878-70, four schools, 
with, out of 360 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 266*3 
pupils or 2*4 per cent of the whole town population. The cost for 
each pupil varied from 7s. Gd. to£l 5s. 10(i. (Rs. 3 as. 12 -Rs. 12 as, 15). 

Exclusive of the five towns of Dhulia, Chopda, Parola, Erandol, 
and Dharangaon, the district of Khandesh was, in 1878-79, provided 
with 256 schools, or on an average one school for every 18 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by sub-divisions : 

KJmndesh Villufje Schools, 1S7S-70, 


SUB-DIVIRIONB. 

Villages 

Popula- 

tion, 

School^. 

SUB-DIViaiONB. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion, 

Scbools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Amalner 

277 

07,628 

20 

1 

Nasirabad... 

Ill 

60,109 

18 


Bbu0&val 

244 

81,245 

22 


PAcbora 

828 

64,880 

24 


CliAiifl^aon 

141 

44,rKJ8 

18 


Pimiialner 

801 

60,125 

14 

*** 

Choj^a 

145 

37,882 

7 


SAvfla 

806 

124,619 


1 

Dlnilia 

m 

54,440 

15 


Sh&ljftda 

208 

! 46,228 

16 


Erandol 

227 

54,531 

14 


Shirpur 

188 

34,642 

10 


^Araner 

197 

70,351 

i 17 


Taloiia 

300 

86 278 

4 


naadarb&r 

218 

45,285 

i ’ 

i 

Virdcl 

168 

68,860 

10 

... 


lithographed weekly Mariifchi newspapers, the KhAndeth 
Vawhav or Kh&adesh Glory, and the Arydvari or Xand df 

1 ; 1865, 4 ; il866, 3 ; 1867, 3 s 1868 7 • 1«!9 I . ifUti k ] 
1871, 6 j 1873, 10; 1878, S; 1874, 3; 1875, 2 ; 1876, 8 j 1877, 6 ; Ws, 8 ; islft 8* ’ * 
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the Aryds, are published in Dhulia The first is of twelve years’ and 
the second of four years^ standing. During the last two years a 
third weekly paper, the Jalgaou Samdchdr or Jalgaon News, has 
been started at Jalgaon. 

Besides the Dhulia Native General Library, established in 1863, 
there are nine reading rooms, at Bhadgaon, Bhusaval, Erandol, 
Jamner, Nandurbar, Nasirabad, Parola, Raver, and Savda. The 
Dhulia Library was built in 1871 at the joint expense of the 
Municipality and of Shet Hanmauiratn Shevakdas, a wealthy banker. 
There are 1250 books, English and vernacular, on the shelves, and 
thirteen magazines and newspapei-s, inclndiugtlio two Bombay daily 
papers, are subscribed for. I’lie yf’arly subscriptions amount to £40 
|Rs. 400), and the municipal grant to £10 (Rs. 100). 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH'. 


Though different, parts of Kli^ndesh vary greatly in climate, the 
hot weather is generally the healthiest and the cold weather the 
unhealthiest season. In the beginning of the cold weather the dtyiiig 
of the ground breeds much malaria, and later on, the great daily 
extremes of hfjat and cold are very trying. Except during the hot 
months, the forest and brusbwood-covored western districts are 
deadly for Europeans and most feverish and unhealthy for natives. 

The chief diseases are fever, guinea and ringworm, stone in the 
bladder, vsy|)hilis, affections of the spleen, and soniothnos leucoderma, 
leprosy, mycetoma, and moll use urn librosuni. 

Since the beginning of British rule (1819) the west of Khdndesh 
has been famous for the severity of its jungle or malarious fever. 
Many of the early detachraents of troops, both native and 
European, on their way to and from Surat sufforod severely. The 
fever was almost always fatal. In the few cases of recovery the 
patient was unfit for further military duty. Especially in October and 
November, on the surface of wells and nearly stagnant rivers, there 
formed a dark substance like floating oil, probably the result of 
decaying leaves and other vegetable matter. Besides to this oily scum, ^ 
the unwholesomeness of the w^ater was thought to be due to the 
presence of some poisonous plant and to the steeping of hemp. The 
fever at the close of the rains was bilious, intermittent, and 
remittent, with great congestion of the splenic and portal circulation. 
Later in the cold season, the fever assumed the character of gastro-* 
enteritis and bronchitis, and as the brain became affected, dinged 
into a typhoid fever. Of late ycars,^ from the spread of tillage, the 
clearing of forest and brushwood, the building of wells, and the 
generally improved state of the people, fever has become less 
common and deadly. Still, persons new to the climate, visiting certain 
parts of the district before February without proper care, are sure 
to suffer. Native clerks and servants, more exposed than their ; 
masters to the influonco of bad drinking water, night air, l 
dews, always suffer severely. Intermittent fever or ague pocuriai; 
all over the district, but is severe only in and near the Mia,; 
From February to June the hill country is almost free &em ' 
disease. In the plains fever, from want of cleanness in tdlirnii 
and villages, is rather common. Remittent fever occurs among; > 
wayworn and ill fed travellers. 


1 From material* iupplied by Surgeon-Major (3. Baint»i4gS» 
« Trane. Bom. Med, and Fhye, IV, SS.Se, ' 
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Ottmoaworm^ Filaria mediuensis, m, except in Dliulia and sonic 
otter plapeSi found all over the district. This disease clings in a 
remarkiible way to certain places and families. The centres of the 
disease seem to 1)6 step-wells and ponds, and as a rule persons using 
river water do not suiier. In some places cattle suffer from a disease 
qalled the viruli, but the worm is only a span long and is much liner 
than guineaworm. It causes no swelling, and though accompanied 
with loss of blood and consequent weakness, seldom interferes witli 
the animaPs movements.^ At Dharangaon, where much of the) water 
is taken from an open dirty pond, guineaworm is often met with, 
Women and children seldom suffer from this disease. A Hcvcre and 
obstinate form of ringworm is very (iominon. 

Cases of stone in the bladder, or vesicle calculus, are not uncommon. 
During the eight years ending 1875, 185 cases, exclusive of about 
twenty cases of urethral calculus, were treated, most of the sufferers 
being children and six of them women of the poorer class. Besides 
poverty and exposure no specific cause for this disease can be traced. 
The people bear the operation well, the mortality being only 2*10 
per cent among those treated by the lateral inci.sioii. Crushing the 
stone has been tried but with less satisfactory results. 

Syphilis is common among all classes, though to a much less 
extent among country than among towiispoopl(\ In its primary 
state the disease is not much seen at the hospitals, but its constitutional 
signs, often aggi’avated by tlie abuse of mercury, are very common. 
Leuooderma, though unusual, is by no means rare. 

In 1871, Khdndo.sh contained about 1400 lepers,^ of whom the 
proportion of men to women was as live to one. Among Mliars the 
difference is remarkable, 'fhe disease generally ap])ears between 
thirty and forty, the tendency in men being to a later, and in women 
to an earlier period. The chief sufferers are Kunbis, Mhars, 
Musalmdns, Kolis, Blais, ]Vrdli.s,Te]is, Rajputs, Dliangar.s, Vanis, and 
Brdhiaans. Cases occur that show that the disease is sometimes 
passed from father to son. 


Mycetoma is by no moans unusual, as many as twenty-five cases 
laving piesonted them.se] vos in eight years. Molluscum librosuin 
a rather uncommon ; it was soon in two well marked instances. 

Cholera has visited Khandesh at intervals since the British occu- 
)ation. In 1817 and 1818, Ca])tain Briggs reported lliat the troo])s 
n,d the people were suffering terribly from cholera. In a dotacli- 
of 500 soldiers there were eighty-four dciitlis in a few days. 
h.lSIO cholera raged during the yearly fair at Dliulia and in other 
Populous towns wore deserted and there were fear.s that 
110 OUtbreaK would cause a serious loss of iwouuo. During the 
em ending July 1819, 11,521 deaths from cholera wore reported, 
h ^ a sharp outbreak in lUnjaugaon caused eighty-seven 

in a week. In May 1824 cholera of a bad type? ajipeared in 
^ner. In ten or twelve days there were 102 fatal caso.s in Jamner 



» Bom. <lpv. Sol. XCm. 540. 

? Trans. Med. and Fhys. Boo, XI, New Seriea, 107-109. 
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town and seventy-one in the neighbouring village of VojharBnjrttftii* 

In 1826 and 1836 cholera prevailed throughout the district frowi 
March to December, and in the latter year to such an extent tliat 
loss of revenue was feared. In 1845 there was an outbreak in and 
around Erandol, and in 1846 the Bhil Corps linos at Dharangaon 
suffered very severely. In 1849 cholera was general throughout the 
district; in Nandurbar of eighty-one seizures fifty-one proved fatal, 

In 1850 the disease appeared in the villages near Dhulia, and in 
Erandol, Savda and Nandurbdr. In 1851 there was another ratheji’' 
severe outbreak in and around Dhulia, Eleven years later (1862) 
there was a serious outbreak. From the 20th February to the I8th 
July, of 3858 re]x>rted cases, 1964 proved fatal. After a short 
time it broke out afresh in Chopda, Savda, and the petty division of 
Yaval. During tlie hot weather of 1804 (March- July) cholera was 
again prevalent, especially in Jamner whore ninety-one cases were 
reported. In 1805 the disease was widespread; in Dhulia alone 
290 ca.'^es were treated. In 1809 there was another sharp outbreak ; 

145 cases were recorded in Dhulia, and there wore nurnorouB cases 
in Tiiany other parts especially in Edlaba,d and the eastern subdivisions^ 

In 1872 there was a rather severe epidemic, about fifty cases being \ 
registered at Dhulia. In 1875 cholera was general and severe, the 
outbreak lasting fVt)Tn April 20th to August 27th. In Dhulia alone 
there were about 500 cases. In 1870, cholera apj^eared in a few 
villages of Bhiisaval. In 1877, it broke out fiercely in OhilisgJton 
and Taloda, there being nearly 1700 deaths. In August 1878 , 
Khan desh suiferod more than any other district from cholera. Of. 
()670 cases, especially in Pachora, Slui'pur and Silvda, 8356 prove<f 
fatak In 1879 the districjt was free from cholera till the beginning 
of July, but afterwards it prev^aiU‘d to a certain extent in Brando!| 
Dhulia, ]Vich()ra, C}io[)da, Bhirpur and Cluilisgaon. Of 339 ' 

130 proved fatal. ) 

During the hot months of 1857 small-pox raged all over tha 
district. In the town of Dhulia aUmo there wore about 260 de^bs 
From August 1855 to July 1850, 1050 deaths from sniall-pox: were " ^ 
registered throughout the district. Since then the disease seeihs U 
have been less common and the outbreaks loss severe. During i 
last ton or fiffcecm years it has never been generally epidemic, 
isolated out break .s of moderate severity have occurred. j S. 


Cattle disease,^ known in some places as due to the sudde/ 
change from starvation in the hot season to full feeding during 
rainy months, is said to prevail every five or ten years in difC^ni 
])arts of the district and to destroy nearly two-thirds of the 
In some pla(’.es it occurs every two or throe yeai*s. The disease 
not spread beyond a few villages in any one year, buttboatt^lksIlM 
very violent, about seven-eighths of the cases proving fatal, to 
fences get thin, w'atery, and offensive ; the tongue becomes rUUgh 
sore, and a sticky fluid passes from the mouth and eyes. The au» 
refuses food and drink and sits or lolls in water. They die Hd' 
tweuty.four hours, passing a large quantity of blood. 

‘ Cofiector’A Letter 3097, 8thOctt>W 137(1, . , 
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In: 1879, besides tbe Dhulia and Dbarangaon civil hospitals, there 
were seven dispensaries, at Parola, Brandol, Chopda, Jalgaou, 
Nandurbir, Shirpur and Bhadgaon. Except those at P4rola and 
^ ^ Jljrandol, all the dispensaries have been established since 1875. During 
1879, 25,356 persons compared with 23,265 in the previous year, 
were treated in these hospitals and dispensaries. Of the whole number 
S28 were in-door and 2483 out-door patients, against 741 in-door 
and 22,524 out-door in 1878.^ As the season was fairly healthy, 
the increase is probably due to the gradual weakening of the fooling 
arainst medicines. With the exception of the Bhadgaon, 

CSiopda Nandurbar dispensaries, all aro provided with special 
buildings. The total sum spent in chocking disease amounted 
during the year to £2149 (Rs. 21,490). 

The Dhuliacivilhospital was established in 1825, and was removed 
to the now military hospital building in lcS74, when the regular 
troops wore withdrawn from Khandesh. The chief diseases treated 
in 1879 wore fevers, cholera, diarrheea, and dysentery. The total 
number of in-patients vras 474 against 725 in 1878, and of 
out-patients, 2083 against 2409 in 1878. The fall in the number of 
patients is said to have been due to the freedom from m«alarious 
fever. Of 61 major operations, 31) were for stone in the bladder and 
one was a case of amputation at the shoulder joint. The cost was 
£1038 18.?. lid. (Es. 10,389-7-4). 

The Dharangaon Bbil Corps hospital was established in 1869. It 
is a large building able to hold eighteen beds for male patients. It 
IB not open to the public. 

The P4rola dispensary, the oldest in the district, was established in 
%8^p, and has a building in good repair. In 1879 the chief diseases 
ague, rheumatism, and eyo, ear, chest, and skin airoctions. The 
number treated was 3338, an increase of 230 over the previous year, 
and the expenditure £141 11,?. 10(/. (Rs. 1415-14-8). 

The Erondol dispensary, established in 1872, is well placed and 
in iair repair. In 1879 the chief diseases were inalaj'ious fevers, 
rheumatism, and chest, ear and skin diseases. Cholem and hooping 
cough also prevailed in the town. The number treated, including 
£hr66 ih-patients, was 4978, an increase of more than 750 over the 
previous year. The cost was £103 1,?. M, (Rs. 1030-12-0). 

The Chopda dispensary was opened in December 1875, and has not 
yet a building of its own. In 1879 the chief diseases were fevers, 
rheumatic affections, chest, stomach and bowel complaints, and skin 
affections. Cholera prevailed in July and August. The number 
tiN^ated, including fifteen in-patients, was 3416. The cost amounted 
to £120 U. 2d, (Rs. 1200-9-4). 

The dalgc^n dispensary, known also as the Sundardas dispensary, 
opened in February 1876. The building is in good repair. In 
the chief diseases were fevers, rheumatism, syphilis,, and chest| 


flereu dispousariecf 1022 persona w cio treated iu J876; 17/W io 1877 i 
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bowel and skin affections. Tho number treated, includijag twenty 
in-patients, amounted to 3909, an increase of 367 orer the previous 
year. The cost was £445 ISs, (Rs. 4459). 

The Nandnrbdr dispensary was opened in August 1876. It is 
held in a small hired house. In 1879 the chief diseases wore agiie^ 
and chest, skin and ej^c affections. The number treated was 2236 
or 845 more than in the previous year. The cost was £110 12^. 9rf. 
(Rs. 1106-6-0), 

The Shirpiir dispensary was opened in Juno 1876. It has a 
suitable hired l>uildinj 2 :in the centre of the town. In 1879 the chief 
diseases wx'reagne, ulcers, and skin and eye affections. The number 
treated, including nine in-j)atients, was 2402 or 440 less than in the 
previous year, llic cost was £87 13.«. 4(7. (lls. 876-1 0-.8), 

The llhadgaoii dis])oiisary was opened in November 1876 and has 
not yet a building ef its own. In 187t> the diseases were malarious 
fevers, chest and skin affections, diarrhoea, and ulcers. The number 
treated, incln ding two in-patients, was 2471. The cost was £124 
2s. (Rs. 1211). 

The first vaccinator was appointed inOctoIarlS ih at tho suggestion 
of tho Collector. His head-quarters wore at Dharaugaon. Vaccination 
in Klulndesh nu'cts with much opposition. The people of the wilder 
north-west states hold it in horror. i.)f the whole population only 
about one-fourtli are vaccinated. In 1 8 70-80, the work of vaccination 
was, under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
Northern Deccan Division, carried on by twenty-five vaccinators, 
with yearly salaries varying from £10 16^. to £28 16s. (Rs. 168- 
Hs. 288). Of the operators twenty-four were distributed over tho 
rural parts of the district, and the duties of t he twenty-fifth vaccinator 
were confined to the city of Dhulia. The total number of operations 
was 30,262, besides 625 re- vaccinations, compared with 9582 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the sox, r'eligion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : 

Khdnd*\'ih Vdcci nation DetalU^ 1S09'70 and 1S70-S0» 


PkIISONH VAfCINATBD. 


Ykak. 

! Sex. i 

i 

Rklioion, I 

1 

1 

i 

Miilt’ iFcinak'.j 


Chi'i.S' 

tiaiiB. 

1 OthCDPR, 

1 ' 

on© year. 
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one year. 

. i 

J879K0 . 

1 

<{S7‘.i 1 4?1(» 

; K»,12'l 

1 i 

1 i 476 i 

■2,1. mr* 1 IMI 1 

1 

1 

10 

104 

i:U6 I 

2587 

17,105 

f>00ft 

111,167 

' mi 


The total cost of theses operations in 1879-80 was £9^7 I80. 
(Rs, 0279), or alK)ut 7jd. (51 mman) for each successful case, 
entire charge was made ot the following items, sup^jrvisipn and , 
inspection £325 12;sf. (Rb. 3256), establishment £578 8^. (Bs. 6784)v; 
and contingencies £23 18i(. (Rs. 239), Of these the supervismg and' 
inspecting charges were wholly met from provincial funds, wWliit 
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£678 Ojsr. (Ra 5783) were paid by the local funds of the different 
sub-divisions, and £24 (Rs. 240) by the DbuHa municipality. 

The total number of deaths in the five years ending 1875, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s yearly reports, is 99,518 or 
an average yearly morbility of 19,904, or, according to the 1872 
census, of I *93 per cent of the whole population. Of the average 
number of deaths, 13,128 or 05*96 per cent were returned as due to 
fevers, 2769 or 13*01 per cent to bowel complaints, 1828 or 9*19 
per cent to cholera, 810 or 4*07 per cent to small-pox, and 1025 or 
6*15 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or 
accidents averaged 344 or 1*72 per cent of the average mortality of 
the district. During the saiiie periud tlie number of births was 
returned at 89,898 souls, 47,685 of them lufilcs and 12,213 females, 
* or an average yearly birth -I’jitci of 17,980 souls, or, according to the 
1872 census, 1*75 per cent of the whole population of the district. 

The following statouuint shows the nuuiber of deaths and births 
in the four years ending 1879: 


Khdtu/f'sh V^afh^ and lUrthfi^ /S7(l-/S7f\ 


Yuar, I 

Fevers. 

Bowel * 
coni' 
pUiiuts. 

Liiolera. 

SmivlJ’ 

i 

hijuruu 

other 

tUllSOH. 

! Total. 

1 Malt'H. 

1 

Births, 

Females. 

( 

j Total. 

1878 

15,002 

3070 

20 

1106 

301 

640 

1 20,511 

1 ' " 

1 

12,'MO 

11,008 

23,257 

1877 

14,386 

3037 

1604 

5774 

316 

67H 

1 25,S,S;> 

12 422 

10,042 

! 23,364 

1878 

23,480 

4h:i5 

6077 

240 

3:12 

1 HHl i 

! 36,451 

'i7 52 

j 0(i2.! 

1 20,374 

1870 

; 14,805 

2151 

136 

OH 

2! '7 

1 515 i 

i 

13,47H 

12,026 

1 25,604 

Total ... 

67,772 

13,303 

79:io 

7i>7S 

1240 

I j 


48,001 

43,508 i 02,409 

1 


The figures of births and deaths are incorrect, for while the 
population of the district is iiic. ‘easing, the returns sliowa birth rate 
loss than the death rate. The unsettled characbn* of a largo section 
of the population and the large areas under the cliarge of village 
accountants make the work of collecting :4atistics specially difficult. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB DI VI SIGNS'. 

Amalnerp one of tho moat central sab-diviaions, including tKe 
potty division, jmia, of Pdrola, is bounded on the north by tbe 
Tdpti separating it from Shirpiir and Chopda, on the oast by 
Erandol, on the south by Pdchora, on the west by Dhulia, and bn 
the north-west by the Pan jhra river separating it from Virdel. Its 
area is 520 square miles ;its population, according to the 1872 census^ 
was 70,86*3 souls or i 50*06 to the square mile; and in 1870-80 its 
realisable land revenue was .t25,815 (Rs. 2,58,450). 

Of the total area of 520 square miles, two are occupied by tho 
lauds of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey, contains 275,079 acres or 81’76 per cent of arable land; 
43,555 acres or 12'00 per cent of nnarablo land; 5854 acres or 1*74 per 
cent of grass, kuran; and 12,143 acres or 3*60 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers and streams. From the 275,979 acres of arable 
land 17,066 are to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Go veniment villages. Of the balance of 258,013 acres, tho actual 
area of arable Government land, 21 5,426 acres or 83*20 per cent were 
in 1878-70 under tillage. 

Most of Amalner is flat. The north, forming part of the T6pti 
valley with its characteristic rich black soil, is widely tilled. The 
south, broken by a low chain of hills, is poor and rolling with mnoh 
waste land covered with low thorny scrub chiefly khair and bor. 

The climate is hcialthy and the tenif)craturo more even than it 
further to the east. Tho minfall varies little in different parts of 
the sub-division. During the twelve years ending 1879-80 it 
averaged 27*37 inches. 

Especially in the north the water supply is good. The chief river 
is the Tapti, which for about twenty miles forms the north boundary^ 
With its tributaries tho Hori and the Pdnjhra, it affords an unfaalmilii 
supply of water. The Bori, running from south to north throngjh 
the large central town of Arnalner, falls into the TApti near tSo, 
village of V ichkheda. Tho Pan jhra, watering only a small tract along^ 
the north-west border, joins the Tapti near tho village of Niinb. 
By the help of masonry darns the waters of both the bori and tihb 
Pdnjhra are used for irrigation. Of the smaller streams the Chikhili 
is the most important, flowing parallel to tho Bori and joining it ^ 
the village of Nimbhora. Besides these rivers and streams^ thera^ 
were, in 1879-80, 3237 working wells with a depth of from ten tb 
ninety feet. . ; 

^ Q'he survey tigure» and feho paragraphs on aspect, oliinate, water, and 
contributed by Mr. J. C. Whitcombe of tho Revenue Survey. The other 
are chieSy taken from Bombay Government Selections. Is&w l^riesi 
XCm. and XCVII. / . 
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There are three kinds of soil, black, rod, and brown, harad. The 
black, generally a rich moisture-holding loam, rests on a very deep 
subsoil of yellowish clay, mAn, The red is of three sorts, a fine 
mixed alluvial clay, varying in colour from dark to light brown and 
containing organic matter ; a light grey soil found near villages and 
hence called the village- white, (jdou pdndhri ; and a yellow river bank 
soil mixed with liino nodules. The brown, harad^ varying from, light 
brown to grey, is light and friable and coarse or gravelly. Besides 
these, small highly productive plots of an alluvial deposit known as 
dehli or kevtnl are found on river banks. 

In 1857-58, the survey settlement year, 9212 holdings, JcluUds, 
were recorded with an average aiva of 21*73 acres and an average 
rental of £2 8s, 92^/. (lls. 24-G-3). Equally divided among the 
agricultural population, these holdings would for each person 
represent an allotment of 7*34 aci*(‘s at a yearly rent of 16^*, old, 
(Its. 8-3-8). Distributed among ilie whole population of the sub- 
division, the share to each would amount to three acres, and the 
incidence of the huul-tax to G,s*. (Rs. 3-5-9). 

In 1858, at the time of settlement, Ama-lin.T contained 249 
villages, with a total surveyed area of 39G,95l acres4 Since the 
survey, the sub-division luis been increased from 21-9 to 275^ 
settled Government villages.^ The survey measurements were 
begun in 1854-55 and the (dasKsificatirms in 1855-5G; both were 
finished in 18G7-G8. Of the 2751 (iovernment villages,'^ 195 of which 
are (1880) undei* the iniiiiilatdar of Amalner and 80-J under the 
mah^lkari of lYirola, 193 were settled In 1857-58, tbirty-eiglit in 
1858-59, six in ]8G2-()3, nine and a half in 18G3-G4, twenty-eight in 
1865-6G, and one in 18G7-G8. 

At the time of survey (185S) a lino from Takavklieda in the east 
to Mandal in the west, divided Amalner into two nearly equal but 
very dissimilar parts. Of tlu'se north division, with an area of 
165,000 acres, was part of the Tapli valhy. Its siu’l was able to yield 
the finest crops, and ab(.)ut G0,000 aert^s ov forty per cent were under 
tillage. The south division, witli an area of 152,000 acres, was a 
much loss rich plain of rocky waving ground, in places badly 
watered, thinly peopled, and with much hrnsli wood-covered waste. 
Of this division only 23,000 acres, or about tiftiKm per cent, were 
under tillage. The bulk of the crops in the north division belonged 
to the late, and in the south division to tlie early harvest. Except 

^ The records showed six more villages. Ihjt their sites could not be found and 
: tbeit lands were almost certainly included in other villages, Amalner wjis (1858) 
composed of three petty divisions, pHon, Amalner, UetAvad and Dungri. These lands 
became part of the British doiniuions in 1818 shortly after the Bntish took possession 
of MAlegaon. At tliat time they formed tlirec distinct 8iil>*<]ivisioTis, each overlooked 
by a nadmlatddr, j^vho held the revonuos of tlie country in lease from the Sardi'ir Ndro 
^Shankar Motivdla, move generally know n as Kaja Bahddur of Khtindesh and Nagar. 
£til821, soon after this accession to the British territory, it was found more convenient 
4o ilLcroase tho sisso of the sub-divisions by joining together two or more petty 
divisions, Thus Amalner, Ddngri and dalod W'ere formed into one sub-division, 
Alti fe 1827, Jalod was handed to Erandol and Betdvad put in its place. Bom, (lov! 

1^ New Series, 204. 

7 1 were besides one Government village not settled, and on© and a half 

iditodlipd villages settled in 1868*69, 

. * pur six of these full yearly details arc not available. 
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in 1857-58, £556 (Rs. 5560) in 1871-72, and £251 (Rs. 2610) in 

1876- 77, A comparison of the average of the twenty*-one ‘years 
since the survey settlement with the average of the ten previous 
years shows a decrease in waste of 14,154 acres and in remissions 
of £894 (Rs. 3940), and an increase in occupied area of 75,096 acres 
and in collections of £6288 (Rs. 62,880). In the thirty-eight 
Government villages settled in 1858-59, the figures of the settlement 
year, compared \vith those of the year before, show an increase of 
2351 acres in occupied area and of £154 (Rs. 1540) in remissions ; 
and a decrease of 6150 acres in wa^te and of £217 (Rs. 2170) in 
collections. A comparison of the figures of the settlement year with . 
the average of the ten previous years shows a decrease of 8648 
acres in waste and of £27 (Rs. 270) in remissions; and an increase 
in occupied area of 4892 acres, and in collections of £340 (Rs. 3400)* 
During the twenty years (1858-59 to 1877-78) of survey rates, 
yearly remissions have been granted, the largest sums being £1251 
(Rs, 12,510) in 18G0-61 and £576 (Rs. 5760) in 1871-72. The 
average of the twenty years since the survey settlement, contrasted 
with the average of the ten prcnnous yoai's, shows an increase of 
13,093 acres in occupied area and £1580 (Rs. 15,800) in colioctions ; 
and a decrease of 16,978 acres in waste and of £118 (Rs. 1180) in 
remissions. In the twenty-eight Government villages settled in 
1865-66, the figures of the settlement year, compared with those of 
the year before, show an iuci'easc inocciipic'd area of 10,241 acres, in 
waste of 11,464 acres, in romiissions of £258 (Rs. 2580), and in 
collections of £530 (Rs. 5300). A comparison of the figures of the 
settlement year ^vith the average of the ten previous years shows an 
increase in occupied area of 15,188 acres, in waste of 9836 acres, in 
remissions of £225 (Rs. 2250), and in collections of £897 (Rs. 8970). 
During the thirteen years (1 865-66 to 1 877-78) of survey mtes, yearly 
remissions have been granted, the largest sums being £275 (Rs. 2750) 
in 1865-66 and £460 (Rs. 4600) in 1871-72. The average of the 
thirteen years since the survey settlement, contrasted with the 
average of the ten previous years, shows an increase in occupied area 
of 14,434 acr(?s, in w'asto of 10,475 acres, in remissions of £27 
(Rs. 270), and in collections of £792 (Rs. 7920). 

Adding to the figures of tliese throe main blocks the details of 
the remaining settled G(»veriiment villagOvS, the result for the whole 
sub-division is, comparing the average returns of the ten years 
before the survey and of the twenty-ono years since the survey, 
a fall in waste of 19,310 acres, and in remissions of £500 
(Rs. 5000), an increase in occupied area of 110,187 acres, and 
in collections, including revenue from unarable land, of £9124 
(Rs. 91,240) or 66*5 per cent. Again comparing the average 
returns of the ton years before the survey and the returns for 

1877- 78, the result is, including revenue from unarable land/ an 
increase of £12,116 (lls. 121,160) or 88*3 per cent. 

The following statement shows for the settled Goverpinejb^ 
villages the effects of the survey settlement during the twenty-cin^ 
years ending 1877-78: 
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SURVSY Block 1.-193 Govkrnmbnt Villages bkttlbd in 1867-68. 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 AcrcB. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Ke. 

Ils. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1866-67 

61.626 

11, 8U 

63,338 

58,728 

i 128,101 

1491 


004 

1008 

607 

05,080 

1867-68 * 

56,308 

10,6(5: 

67,0(51 

11.5,816 

: 35,100 

3826 

72,325 
. 83,020 

512 

1014 

361 

74,216 

1847-1867 

48,083 

12,02: 

60,056 

(51,41.5 

! 126,:344 

; 4018 

i 262 

930 

606 

85,733 

IH67-1878 

123,421 

11,731 

135,152 

47,2(51 

! 86,6«6 

j 975 

1,40,357 

;2539 

5107 

list 

1,49,134 

1877-78 

154,734 

12,901 

1 

167,685 

1.5,017 

j .36,277 

i 1191 

jl, (53,715 il797 

7326 

1156 

jl,73,99* 


Si'RVKV Block II. -38 Oovkiinme?.t Villages settled in 1868-59, 

1867-68 

18,24.5 

2714 

20,989 

18,(593 

2.5, .581 

509 

36,(524 

39 

3094 

305 

08,042 

1868-68 

20,540 

2800 

23,310 

12,54.3 

4892 

2045 

84,406 

39 

114] 

98 

36,664 

1848-1868 

J ft, 681 

27(57 

18,448 

21,191 

25,414 

2313 

31, 159 

19 

091 

1 301 

02,470 

1858-1878 

28,6)3 

2928 

31, .541 

4213 

5021 

1137 

41,987 

1.37 

2361 

) 2351 

47,708 

1877-78 

»1,169 

3008 

34,237 

1479 

5059 

12 

48,391 

ICO 

2949 

315 

61,816 


Survey Block IIT.— 6 Government Villages settled in 1861-03. 

1861. fla 

994 

85 

1029 

1471 

3512 

26 

760 

127 


1 

887 

1862.6;i 

1190 

35 

1225 

3304 

1905 

102 

812 

61 


i 

864 

1862-1862 ... 

751 

37 

788 

1(536 

3603 

32 

k59 

41 



610 

1862-1878 ... 

2032 

75 

2107 

22,^js;i 

21.34 

49 

1384 

82 


si 

1497 

1877-78 

2492 

88 

2.080 

1640 

2208 


1571 

66 


21 

1051 



Survey Block 

IV.- 9i Government Villages SEmED in 1803-04, 


1862-63 

7204 

999 

8203 

1.581 

18, .546 

77 

6484 


219 

10.37 

7740 

1863-64 

7233 

io;i5 

8208 

7787 

3591 

210 

50jO 


187 

52,5 

66.33 

18S3-1863 

6152 

964 

7110 

2525 

18,002 

240 

5512 


72 

792 

6076 

1863-1878 

18,255 

lo:)4 

19,289 

3:40] 

3839 

6;> 

83:16 

io 

302 

418 

9066 

1877-78 

12,820 

1019 

13,8:59 

1772 

4165 

6.5 

8780 


418 

7.3 

9271 



Survey Block V.— 28 

Government Villages settled 

IN 1865-66. 


1664-65 

17,848 

728 

18,576 

1404 

46.202 

164 

1 

1.5,078 


40 

.363 

16,481 

1865-66 

28,009 

808 

2S,8 17 

12,86« 

10,614 

2747 

20, ,349 


67 

14.35 

21,851 

1855-1865 

12,952 

677 

13,629 

3032 

4:»,(»41 

495 

11, .398 

20 

26 

484 

11,928 

1866 1878 

27,200 

803 

2S.003 

13,507 

10,729 

770 

19,170 

36 

158 

1481 

20,646 

4#7-r8 

80,995 

789 

31,784 

9(5.So 

10,830 

013 

20,490 


274 

6.58 

21,422 


Survey Block VI,— 1 Government Village settled in 1867-68, 

1866-67 

00 

27 

126 

29 

26.5 

7 

166 



2 

167 

1667-68 

138 

81 

169 

17 

32 

23 

189 



1 

190 

1857*1867 

79 

27 

106 

48 

265 ! 

7 

130 



1 

101 

1067 1878 

147 

81 

178 

2 

37 j 

10 

216 



4 

231 

1077-78 

140 

31 

180 

... 

86 j 

1 

227 


20 

... 

247 

year* 

^oi*e survey. 
8^ survey ... l 
107M0 ... J 

88,648 

16,496 

100,143 

89,847 

223,359 

800.5 

1,32,688 

842 

2026 

2183 

1,37,238 

99,728 

LC,603 

316,080 

70,6517 

67,326 

3006 

1,14,460 

3804 

7929 

0298 

2,28,481 

183,869 

17,946 

260,306 

29,699 

57,607 

19S.H 

1,48,174 

2013 

10,987 

2326 

9,68,400 
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Chapter XIH, According to the 1879-80 rotnms, the agricultural stock in 
Snb-dMiiatifi Grovernmont villages amounted to 7126 ploughs, 5822 carts, 21,923 
bullocks, 12,598 cows, 8412 buffaloes, 996 horses, 13,561 sheep and 
ABuiiineB. goats, and 424 asses. 


Crop€, Of the 215,426 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops occupied 

(878-79. 130,788 or 60‘71 per cent, 72,486 of them under bdjrif Ponicillaria 

spicata ; 49,344 under jvdri, Sorghum vulgaro ; 8559 under wheat, 
gahu, Triticum mstivum ; 389 under rice, hhdt, Oiyaa sativa ) and 10 
under maize, makka, Zea mays. Pulses occupied 9242 acres or 4*29 
per cent, 7138 of them under kulith, Dolichos biflorus; 1710 under 
gram, harhhara, Cicor arictinum ; 265 under tiir, Cajanus indicus ; 
86 under peas, vdidna, Pisum sativum ; 40 under udid, Phasoolus 
mungo ; and three under mug, Phasoolus radiatiis. Oilseeds 
occupied 9433 acres or 4*37 per cent, 7237 of them under gingelly 
seed, til, Sosamum indicum ; 1888 under linseed, ahhi, Linum 
usitatissimum ; and 308 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
61,625 acres or 28‘56 per cent, all under cotton, hdpufi, Qossypium 
hcrbacoum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 4438 acres or 2*06 per 
cent, 1426 of them under chillies, mlrchi, Capsicum frutescons; 240 
under indigo, gidi, ludigofora tiiictoria; 107 u uder tobacco, 

Nicotiana tabacuin ; 36 under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarnm ; 
and the remaining 2629 under various vegetables and fruits. 


People, Tho 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 81,936 

J87S. souls, 70,131 or 92*91 per cent Hindus; 5779 or 7*05 per cent 
Musalmdns ; and 20 or 0*03 per cent Christians, The details of tho 
Hindu castes are : 3310 Brahmans, priests, Government servants, and 
traders ; 52 Kshatris, writers ; 231-8 Vanis, 62 Bhatids, 60 HalvAis, 
and 43 Kaldls, traders and mcrchiints ; 29,343 Kunbis, 3201 Malis, 
984 Dakshanis, 30 Ilaikars, and 48 Bharddis, husbandmen ; 1919 
Sondrs, gold and silver smiths ; 1683 Sutars, carpenters ; 197 Lohdrs, 
blacksmiths; 1281 Shimpis, tailors ; 222 Kasdrs, coppersmiths; 
345 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 54 Dhigvdus, saddlers ; 98 Londris, cement 
makers ; 205 Bclddrs, bricklayers ; 39 Otaris, founders ; 90 Gaundis, 
masons; 2002 TcHs, oilprcssers; 1383 Sdlis, weavers; 697 
llangdris, dyers; 305 Khatris, weavers; 152 Gadris, wool weavers; 
9 Patvekars, silk workers ; 335 Blidts, bards ; 299 Guravs, 
worshippers of Shiv; 1493 Nhdvis, barbers ; 334 Dhobis, washermen ; 
885 Dhangars, shepherds; 2152 Kolis, 506 Bliois, fishers; 1181 
Eajputs and 479 l^ardeshis, messengers and constables ; 35 Bdris, 
betel-leaf sellers; 210 Khan gars, labourers; 6155 Bhils, 2260 
Vanjdris, and 214 Oonds, labourers, carriers, and husbandmen; 
1279 Pdrdliis, game-snarers; 909 Chambhdrs and 246 Dohorifi, 
leather- workers ; 5955 Mhdrs and 508 Mangs, villas servants; 
28 Kaikddis and 17 Buruds, baskot-makors ; 660 Qosdvis^ 886 
Gondhlis, 197 Bhdnds, 119 Shildvants, 86 Mdnbhdvs, 63Gop^j 81 
Kolhatis, and 22 Johdris^ beggars, 

BjicsIval. BhusaVal, the most easU^rly sub-division including the 

division, pela, of Edlabad, is bounded on the north by tho Tdpti 
separating it from Sdvda, on tho north-east by tho province of 
Himar, on the east and south-east by tho province of Bcrfir^ on Ike 
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«otith by JdmnGr separated partly by tbo Sur river, and on the west 
by the VAghar river separating it from Nasirabad. Its area is 570 
square miles, 506 of them surveyed in detail ; its population, according 
to the 1872 census, was 84,245 souls or 147*79 to the square mile ; 
and its realisable land revenue in 1879-80 was £25,943 (Rs. 2,59,430) . 

Of 560 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, ton are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. Tho remainder, according to 
tne revenue survey returns, contains 288,808 acres or 81*11 per cent 
of arable land; 54,567 acres or 15*32 per cent of unarable land ; 
and 12,709 acres or 3*57 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 288,808 acres of arable laud, 27,974 acres have 
to bo taken on account of alienated lands in Governmont villages. 
Of tho balance of 200,834 aci-es the actual area of aniblo Govern- 
ment land, 171,810 acres or Go'SO per cent were, in 1878-79, under 
tillage. 

To tho uoi*th-west and along the Tapti, Blmsaval is flat and 
monotonous, Tho soutli-cast sln'tcliing into Berar, though flat, is 
hero and there broken by gruve^s, six'cially ricli ahnig the 

banks of tho Puma. Iflie n^st is more or l(.‘ss wjiving, with 
straggling hillocks covered witli loose stones and boulders. Along 
tho north-east boiuidary runs a-b(>ld ranges of liills. TJic‘ sub-division 
is on tho whole scantily wotaled, without the mango groves so 
abundant in other sub-divisions. 

Except tho tract l)etwoo]i tin? J’urna. and tho hills from tho Suki 
to the eastern frontier, which is I’uinod by its deadly climate,^ the 
sub-division is fairly healthy, Tlio average*, rainfall during tho 
twelve years ciidiug 1879 was 20*11 inche.s. 

There is pl(3iity of surface water. Besuh's the Tapti in the north, 
the chief rivers aro its trihntarios the Ihirna and tho Vfighur. Tho 
Puma, running west, partly forms tlu’ l)oundary hetweeu Bliusaval 
and BorAr and falls into iho 1\‘'q)ti lu’ur Changdev, and tlio 
VAghur, dividing tho suh-division from ^^^as^rabad, joins the Tapti 
near tho village of Blianklieda in tlio t^xtreme iiorth-west. Of tho 
smaller streams that flow throughout year, tho chief aro tho Sur 
running along tho soutli boundary and falling into the Vaghur, and 
tho BhogAvati flowing north through tho town of Varangaon and 
falling into tho Tapti near the village of lh}>ri Sliekam. Besides 
these rivers and streams, there were, in 1 879, 2209 working wells 
with a depth of from twenty -two to sixty feet. 

Of the two kinds of black soil, the rich alluvial clay found north 
of Bdlabad cannot bo surpassed. In the oast of Kurha where it 
gives place to a deep black loam, it yields tho finest crops. The 
other soils are mostly mixed red and brown. In tlio north-east tho 
soil is poor, and tho waste lands arc generally dry and rocky. 
Along river banks aro small alluvial plots called dehli or kevtal. 

In 1864-65, the year of settlement, 9688 holdings, hhdtds, were 
recorded with an average area of 17*59 acres and an average rental 
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^ Ropofttod attempts to ro-colouise tho deserted villagos of Chartdna and Vadoda 
have failed. 
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of £2 6^. 9J<i (Rs. 23*6-4). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population, those holdings would for each person represent an 
allotment of 4'01 acres at a yearly rent of i2if. (fee. 
Distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
share to each would amount to 2*C1 acres and the incidence of the 
land tax to (Rs. 3-7-6). 

In Bhusaval vsurvcy measurements wex*e begun in 1862-68 ajid 
classifications in 1863-64; both were finished in 1869-70. Of 244y 
the present (1880) number of villages, 130 form the sub-divisioti 
of Bhusaval and 114 the potty division of Edlabad, Of the 180 
Bhusaval villages, one alienated village has not been settledL Of 
the 129 settled villages 126 are Government and three alienated. 
Of these eighteen were scttUnl in 1859-60, forty in 1863-64, seventy 
in 1864-65, and oiio in 1870-71. Of the Edlabad villages 111 are 
Government and three alienated. Of these throe were settled in 
1854-55, one in 1855-56, lOU in 18C4-()5, and one in 1870-71. 

Up to 1861, the l)nlk of the villages of this rtub-division belonged 
to His Highness Hindia’s fxitty divisions of Vhiningiion and Edlabad. 
They were received in exchange for territory near Jhansi in Central 
India. At the time of transfer the slate revenue was realised by 
farming. Since 1861, the re veuuo Jiistory embraces two periods. 
The first for the throe yeai's ending 186 1, when the assessment was 
regulated on the previous payments, and the second during which 
the survey rates have been in force. For the villages acquired 
before the year 1861, the revenue history, since they came under 
British management, also embraces two pc'riods, the first from 
the year of cession to the introduction of the survey settlement, 
when the highoti systom was in o])eration, and the second during 
which the survey rates of assessment have been in force. 

In the 175 Government villagers ^ settled in 1864-65, the figures of 
the settlement year, coni})are(l with tliose of the year before, show 
an increase in occupied area of 33,051 acres, in waste of 9860 acres, 
in remissions of £4093 (Rs. 40,930), and in collections of £396 
(Rs. 3960). A comparison of the figures of the settlement year 
with the average of the three previous years shows an increase in 
occupied area of 38,866 acres, in wa,ste of 6270 acres, in remissions 
of £4039 (Rs.^K),390), and in collections of £1238 (Rs. 12,380). 
During the fourteen years (1864-05 to 1877-78) of survey ratep> 
yearly remissions have been granted, the largest sums being £4128 
(Ba. 41,280) in 1864-65, and £2186 (Rs. 21,860) in 187U72; A 
comparison of the average of the fourteen years since the survey, 
and of the three years befoT’o the survey, shows that the occupied 
area has risen by 45,421 acres and the collections by £6164 
(Rs. 61,640), that waste has fallen by 2541 acres, and that remis^ 
sions have increasod by £448 (Rs. 4480). 

In the forty Government villages settled in 1863-64, the figureii 
of the settlement year, compared with those of the year befor^, shovr 
an increase in occupied area of 4021 acres, in waste of 822 aoreii, 

— — 

* For ttineteeti of these vilUges iaformstiou is iaeomi^ete. 
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in remissions of £1221 (Rs. 12,210), nnd in collections of £268 
(Rs. 2680). A comparison of the figures of the year of settlement 
with the avemge of the ten previous years shows a rise of 7219 
acres in ‘Occupied area, a fall of 2075 acres in waste, a rise of 
£975 (Es. 9750) in remissions, and of £925 (Rs. 9250) in collections. 
During the fifteen years (1803-64 to 1877-78) of survey rates, 
yearly remissions have been granted, the largest sums being £1265 
(Rs. 12,650) in 1863-04 and £245 (Rs. 2150) in 1871-72. Compared 
with the ten previous years, the averages of the fifteen years of the 
survey rates shows an increase of 12,793 acres in occupied area 
and of £2798 (Rs. 27,980) in collections. 

Adding to the figures of thoso two groups the details for the 
remaining settled Government villages, and compaiing the average 
of the three years before the survey and of the years since the 
survey, the results show a rise of (>7,886 acres of occupied land and 
a fall of 12,081 acres of waste, remissions show an increase of 
£188 (Rs. 1880), and collections, including revenue from uuarable 
land, an increase of £9180 (Rs. 94,800) ov 65-9 per c(*nt. Again 
comparing the averag(? of the tlinu) years befoi’C sm'\a‘y with the 
details for 1877-78, the returns, including rove iiiie from unarablo 
land, show an increase in collections of £9970 (Rs. 99,700) or 69*3 
per cent. 

The following statoTiiont shows for the settled Government villages 
the effects of the survey scMlemeiit during the twenty-four years 
ending 1877-78 : 
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Accorditig t(3 the 18711-80 returns, tlio agricultural stock in 
Govorumeiit villages amounted to 4801 pi ongLs, 4100 carts, 24,114 
bullocks, 19,054 cows, 10,505 buffaloes, 801 horses, 18,941 sheep 
and goats, and 444 asses. 

Of the 171,810 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops 
occupied 100,258 acres or 58*45 per cent, 08,207 of them under 
jvdrif Sorghum vulgarc ; 25,597 under hdjri, Peuicillaria spicata ; 
6108 under wheat, Triticum icstivum; 219 under rice, i/wU, 

Oryza saliva; 29 under maize, ftiakha, Zoa mays; and 37 under 
miscellaneous cereals. Ikilses occupied 8331 acres or 4*85 per cent, 
6705 of them under iur, Cainiuis indicus; 1433 under gram, harlhara, 
Ciccr arietinum ; 121 under udld, Phasoolus rnungo ; 36 und^r 
kulithf Dolkhos biflorua ; 1C under muy, Phasoolus radiatus ; and 
10 under ^ others.’ Oilseeds occupied 7263 acres, or 4*22 per cent, 
3102 of them under ging(41y seed, til, Sesamum indicum ; 3188 
under linseed, alahi, Linum usitatisBimum ; and 918 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 52,886 acres or 30*78 per cent, all under 
cotton, kdpns, Grossypiuin herbacoum. MiscollaneouB crops occupied 
3072 acres or P79 per cent, 1109 of them under chillies, mirchi^ 
Capsicum frutescens; 780 under tobacco, tamhdkhu, Kicotiana 
tabacum ; 17 under sugarcane, us, Saccharum officinarum ; 8 under 
indigo, guli, Indigofera tinctoria; and the remaining 1103 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 86,58V 
souls, 78,869 or 92*15 per cent Hindus; 5597 or 6*64 per pefiat 
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i Masalmans; 1117 or 1*30 per cent Christians; and 4 Pfeis. 
; The details of the Hindu castes are : 2750 Brahmans, priests. 
Government servants, and traders ; 134 KAyats, writers ; 3740 Vanis, 
16 Bh^tias, and 15 Kalals, traders and merchants ; 34,847 Kunbis, 
1628 Malis, 1286 Dakshanis, 341 Hatkars, 231 Alkaris, and 232 
Btmkars, husbandnion ; 1109 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths ; 854 
Sntdrs, carpenters; 250 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 891 Shirnpis, tailors; 

; 239 Kasars, coppersmiths ; 577 KnmbLars, potters ; 19 Dhigvdns, 

: saddlers; 488 Belddrs, bricklaycjrs ; 9U4 Gaundis, masons; 102 
^ Pdthartats, stone dressers ; 59 Otdris, foimdors ; 1987 Telis, oilprcssers; 
227 Eangaris, dyers; 32 Khatris, weavers; 190 Thakurs, bards ; 

■ 364 Guravs, worsliippers of Shiv ; 989 Nhdvis, barbers ; 896 Dhobis^ 

■ washermen ; 2438 Dliangars, slu'plierds, and 1 9 Gavlis, milk and butter 
I sellers; 4478 Kolis, and 371 Bliois, fishers; 291G Knjputs, and 422 
[ Pardesliis, messengers and (•onstal)h\s ; 556 Baris, betel -leaf sellers ; 

229 Khatiks, butchers ; 1485 V5tnjaris, husbandmen and carriers ; 
641 Bhils, labourers; 484 l^trdhis, game-snarers; 1256 Chdmbbdrs, 

; and 88 Dohoris, leather- workers ; 6370 M liars and 773 Mdngs, village 
servants; 557 Gosavis, lUO Kidhatis, 103 Mdubhavs, 122 Ilolars, 

; 89 Ndths, and 17 Vasudevs, beggars. 

ChElisgaon, in the extreme south of tlio district, is bounded on 
the north by Dhulia, on the north-east and east by Pachora, on 
the south east and south by His Higliuess the Nizamis temtory, 
and on the south*wc.st and west by the Ndvsik snb-divisions of 
Naudgaouand Mdlogaoii. Its area is 504 sepmro miles, 476 of them 
surveyed in detail ; its population, according to tho 1872 census, 
was 44,568 souls or 88*42 to tho sipum^ mile ; and in 1879-80 its 
realisable land revenue was £14,687 (Ks. 1,46,870). 

Of 476 square miles, tho area surveyed in detail, forty-six aj’e 
occupied by tW lands of aliimated villag(js. The remainder, according 
to the revenue survey, contains 219,516 acres or 76*44 per cent of 
Iti^able land ; 41,709 acres or 15*14 per cent of uuarable land ; 1454 
: acres or 0*53 per cent of grass ; 1 2,8 1 3 airres or 4*65 per cent of forest 
reserves ; and 8929 acres or 3*24 pen* cent of village sites, roads, and 

■ rivers. Prom tin? 210,546 acres of arable land, 6387 have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 
the balance of 204,159 acres, tho actual area of arable Government 
land, 134,265 acres or 05*76 per cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

With the Gima valley crossing from west to east through its 
j liorthern villages, Ohalisgaoii stretches to the foot of the Satmala 
^ ^ which running east and west in a wall-like line separate 
iPi4nd6sh from the Deccan upland. In ttio table-land above ihcvse 
: Jhiils there are a few detached Chiilisgaon villages. Excepting these, 
the whole sul)-division is a broad and tliickly wooded valley, with, 
in the south, south-west, and north, large tracts of waste with rugged 
«nd stony soil. 

Bxoepfc in the forest and brushwood lands to tho west and 
^ong the foot of the S4tmdlas, which are seldom free from fever, 
the climate is fairly healthy. During the twelve years ending 
|fi!75 the average rainfall was 24*59 inches, 
a 411-45 
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The water supply, except in the Sdtmdla table-land, is sh®^ient. 
The chief rivers are the Gima and its tributaries the Mahyfid and 
the Titur, The Girna, flowing throughout the year, enters fit)h^|ho 
north-west, and after a somewhat winding course passes out 
the village of BahilL The ManyM touches a few villages in the 
west and joins the Girna near the village of Pilkhod. The Titur, 
rising in the Satmalas in the south, and taking a north-easterly 
course by the towns of Chalisgaon and Vaghli, crosses the eailtem 
boundary near the village of Hiugona Khurd. The Girna and the 
Titur are fed in their courst^s by several minor streams. Ilie Siv is 
the only river that waters the Satmala table-land. Besides these 
and the Jiimda canals whii'.li arc used cnly to a small extent, there 
were, in 1870-80, 1002 working wells with a depth of from eighteen 
to tvventy-sevcm Feet. 

Most of tlu' .siih-divisiou lies lit the Khandesh plain. Beginning 
near the hills with hard stony soil it grsidiially irnpr^>ves northwards 
towards the Girna. 'J'he soil is mixed, rnnch of it towards the 
south, south-w(?st, and north, ])eing hard and stony. The black soil 
of the Girna. valley, though beitci* than in the surrcumding parts, is 
generally faulty, as it rests on a subsoil either of gravel or hard 
sheet rock. The best soil, a rich bnjwnish-blaok mould, known as 
kali munjal, fonnd in the Saitmala u])lands, is well suited to cold 
weather crops. But the country stdiers from want of rain, and the 
average outturn of crops is small. It is also liable to severe and 
destructive hailstorms. 

In 1862-03, the year of settlement, 4543 holdings, hhdids, were 
recorded with an average area of 23' 34 acres and an average rental 
of c€2 4«. 8 Jd. (Ks. 22-5Jd). Kcjuaily divided among the agricultumi 
population, these holdings would for (?aeh person represent an 
allotment of 8*30 acres at a yearly rent of 16.s\ Jci, (Rs, 8-0-1), 
Distributed among the whole population, the share to each would 
amount to 3*50 acres, and the incidence of the land tax to 6.?. 9|d. 
(Rs. 3-6-0). 

In Chcilisgaon the survey measiirornonts were begun in 1856-57 
and fluished in 1805-00, and the classifications were begun in 
1800-01 and finished in 1800-70. Of 141, the present (1880) number 
of villages, nine alienated villages have not been settled. Of the 
remaining 132 villages, ^ 124 arc Government and eight alienstted. 
Of these 112 were settled in 1802-03, Welve in 1865-66, and eight 
in 1870-71. . 

Nearly all the Chalisgaon villages wore at one time subject to 
the Nizam, and were included in the district of Daulatabad. 
the Nizam’s defeat at Kharda in 1795, they were made over to tito 
Peshwa and remained under him till the accession of Briti«h rujo 
in 1818. At the time of cession the state revenue was realised W 
farming. The nominal rates were moderate averaging opily 4s. sJi 
(Ra. 2-2) an acre. But partly from irregular exactions and 
from the effect of Bhil raids, the actual state of the people 
very depressed. Chilisgaon shared with the rest of the district i)|, 

‘ Of thoee two are deserted, and have no cultivatiotu : 
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the losses caused during the first fifteen years of British rule, 
by the failui'e of crops and then by the collapse of grain prices. 
^ %nd the famine year of 1 832-33 brought to light such a want of 
resources among the people that the Government demand was 
reduced to about one-half, tVoin an average acre rate of about 4,9, 
(Es. 2) to an average of nearly 2s. (Re. 1). Even this reduction 
was found not to be enough, and before the introduction of tho 
survey (1863), the average rate had boon reduced considerably 
below 2s. (Re. 1). These rates wei'e very moderate, and in the ten 
years before 1803 the tillage area had very greatly increased. At 
the same time tho bulk of the people wore still poor.* 

At the time of tho survey (1803) the western villages and those 
near tho S^^tm^^la hills had, from the denseuess of the forest, a bad 
name for fever. Including Cbalisgaou with its 2800 souls, the 
pressure of population was seventy >so von to the square mile of 
arable land. There w'ere no TTiaimfacturos of any importance ; the 
bulk of tho people were husbandmen. The dry land tillage was 
careless, and the juiople idle and hv/.y, l^liougU manure was abundant, 
fiedds were sometimes left for yours witliont fertilising, and crops 
were often nearly choked with wihmIs. iM illet, the sta])l(j grain, throve 
even in the poorest soils. In the villages near the iSatrnalo hills 
tho Bhils made n)ueh by gathering viohn^ Jhassia latifolia, and chmdi, 
Biichanania latifolia, and the wliite sticky gum of the d/nivda tree. 
There was only one unmetalhul high road leading from Nandgaon 
(now in Ndsik) to Cbalisgaou by Naydongi’i and 'I'alegaon. The 
railway in groat measure destroyed its value as a ttaink road. 

At the time of settlement (1803) Chalisgnon included 1 00 villages. 
Of these 141 were Government and twenty-five wholly or partially 
alienated. Of the 1 11 Governrnout villages tho classification in 
eleven was not completed by February l<St>3. Tlu' remaining 130 
villages were arranged in four groups. The villagers host placed 
with regard to markets, the markid- towns, and a few^ villages in the 
richer part of thoGirna valley, forme<l <lu‘ first group of twenty-five 
villages with a rnaxiujum clry ero]> acre rate of r).s'. (Its. 2-8). 
Villages leas favourably situalod t han the above, Imt lying along the 
banks of the Girna or the liigli road to Chalisgaon and the smaller 
^ market towns, formed the s(u‘-ond group of forty-four villagt^s with 
a maximum dry crop acre rate of k. Or/. (Rs. 2-1). Villages less 
favourably situa*ted iihan those of the second group, both with respect 
to markets and climate, formed tho third group with a maximum dry 
crop acre rate of 4«. (R.s. 2). The fourth group comprised thirty 
villages. Of those, for tho twenty-six on the table-land above the 
which were badly off for water and were far from any 
market, a maximum dry cro]) acre rate of Ss. ikl. (Rs. 1-12) was 
fixed, and for the four*; villages lying among the Satinala hills, 
nearly deserted and exposed to tho ravages of wild animals, the 
corresponding maximum was iis. 3d, (Rs. 1-10). Except eighty- 
nine acres at PAtonda, there was no channel -watered land. For 


^ OftpUin r, A. Elphinstonc, 7tb Fob. 1863, Bom. Gov, SeL LXXII,20. 
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well-watered lands^ of whicb tliei*e was a total area of 2009 acres, a 
maximum acre rate of 6«. (Rs» 3) was fixed. 

The general effect of these rates was an increase of £^20 
(Rs. 2200) or 3| per cent on the prerious Jissesament. But this, 
from the small amount of remission £108 (Rs. 1080) that had been ^ 
gj*anted during tho previous ten years and from the advantage it: 
gained from the presence of the railway, the sub-division si^^cd 
well able to bear. The following statement shows the financial 
result of the survey sottleinent in Chdlisgaon : 
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In the 108 Government villages ^ settled in 1862-63, the figures of 
the settlement year, coinpirod with those of tho year before, show 
an increase in occupied area of 5660 acres, in waste of 74,492 
acres, in remissions of £925 (Rs. 9250), and in collections of £79 
(Rs, 790). A comparison of the figures of the settlement year with 
the average of tho ten previous years shows an increase of 18,059 
acres in occui)ied area, of 69,598 acres in waste, of £940 (Rs, 9400) 
in remissions, a,nd of £835 (Rs. 8350) in collections. During the 
sixteen years (1862-63 to 1 877-78) sinc(^ the survey, yearly remissions 
have been granted, thfnaro-est sums being £1048 (118.10,480) in 
1862-03, and £2050 (Rs. 20,500) in 1871-72, Compared with tho 
average of the ten years b(?fore the survi^y, the average of the sixteen 
years since the survey shows that wdth an increase of 48,742 acres 
in occupied area and of £302 (Rs. 3620) in remissions, the collections 
have more than doubled, having risen from £1075 to £8496 
(Rs. 40,750- Rs. 8 t,9e50). 

Adding to the figures of this block the details for the remaining 
settled Government villages, and comparing the average of the ton 
years before the survey and of the years since the survey, the resulte 
show a rise of 57,565 acres in occupied area, of 20,046 acres in 
waste, and of £420 (Rs. 4200) in remissions. The colleotipnSj " 
including £4 (Rs. 40) from unarable land and £21 (Rs. 210) from 
the lands made over to Government by the 'mmndara of four alienated 
villages, show an increase of £5045 (Rs. 50,450) or 98*4 per ©enf ; 
Again comparing the avemge of tho ton years before the 'Survey : 


* Of thvbc two are dusci'tcd aud have no enltiVAiiout 
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the details for 1877-78, the returns show, including £39 (Rs. 390) 
from the lands made over to Government by the indmddrs of four 
alienated villages, an increase of £7114 (Rs. 71,140) or 131*7 per 
cent 

The following statement shows for the settled Government 
villages the effects of the survey settlement during the sixteen years 
ending 1877-78 : 
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According to the 1879-80 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages ainountod to 8090 ])loughs, 2925 carts, 20,967 
bullocks, 16,484 cows, 4689 buffaloes, 987 horses, 13,807 sheep and 
goats, and 196 asses. 

Of the 134,265 acres unclor tillage in 1878-79, gi^afn crops occupied 
83,202 or 61*97 per cent, 54,923 of ilioni under hdjri, I^enicillaria 
epicata ; 20,560 midav jvdriy S(jrgluun vulgaro ; 1542 under wheat, 
gahuy IViticum mstivum ; 165 uucler rici^ hluUy Oryssa. sativa ; 10 under 
maize, makhay Zea mays; and two under mva, PmiicuTn miliaoeum. 
I^ulsos occupied 1807 acres or 1*39 per cent, 972 of them under 
j^am, harbharay Cicer arietinum ; 693 under kulith, DoMchoB biflorus; 
194 tinder Cajanus indicus ; and eight under ^others/ Oilseeds 
I wcupied 17,209 acres or 12*81 per cent, 15,439 of them under 
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gingelly seed, til, Sesamum indicum ; 972 under linseed, ahM, 
Linum usitatiKSsimum ; and 798 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
30,640 acres or 22*82 per cent, 30,156 of them under cotton, 
lmpu8, Gossypium herbaceum, and 484 under brown hemp, arnhddi^ 
Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1347 acres or 
one per cent, 678 of them under chillies, mtrchi, Capsicum frutesoens; 
291 under tambdkhii, Niootiaua tabacum ; 115 under sugarcane, tWF, 
Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 263 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 
47,021 souls, 43,701 or 98 07 per cent Hindus ; 3253 or 6'91 per 
cent Miisalraans ; and 7 or 0*01 per cent Christians. The details 
of the Hindu castes are: 1510 Ib'fihmans, pri£\sts. Government 
servants, and traders; 1479 Kshatris, writers; 2174 Viinis, 129 
Bhdtias, and 14 Halvdis, traders and mercliants ; 15,708 Kunbis, 
1318 Dakshanis, 1167 Malis, I0l< Bbarfidis, and 14 Bunkars, 
husbandmen; 607 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 546 SutArs, 
carpenters; 45 Lohars, blacksmiths; 782 Shimpis, tailors; 138 
Kasdrs, coppersmiths ; 282 Kiunblnirs, potters ; 34 DMgvdns, 
saddlers; 74 Lonaris, cenn'iit-niakors ; 352 Belditrs, bricklayers ; 40 
Otaris, founders; 1171 Telis, oilpressers ; 308 Koshtis, weavers; 
95 Gadns, wool weavers; 72 liangdris, dyers; 26G Thilkurs, bards; 
66 Guravs, worshippers of Shiv ; 617 Nhdvis, barbers; 288 
Dhobis, washermen ; 916 Dhangars, shepherds ; 167 Gavlis, milk 
and butter sellers ; 1197* Kolis, fishers ; 536 Rajputs, and 854 
Pardoshis, messengers and constables; 14 Kilrmithis and 14 
Akarmd/.sds, labourers ; 2822 Bhils, labourers ; 2147 Vunjilris, carriers 
and husbandmen ; 70 Pardhis, gamo-suarers ; 775 Chambhdrs and 
160 Dohoris, leather-workers; 1011 Mhars and 602 Miings, villaj^ 
servants; 12 Buruds, basket-makers; 330 Gosavis, 123 Gondhlis, 
and 65 Mfliibhavs, l)eggar8. 

Chopda, lying in th(i north-east, is bounded on the north by His 
Highness llolkar's dominions, on the (»a8t by Shvda, on the south 
by the I'apti river separating it from Nasirabad, Erandol, and 
Amalner, and on th(3 west by Siiirpur sepanited partly by the Aner, 
Its area is 496 sfjuare miles, 295 of tliom surveyed in detail;^ its 
population, according to the 1872 census, was 51,581 souls or 104 
to the square mile, and in 1879-80 it.s realisable land revenue was 
£16,603 (Ks. 1,66,030). 

Of 295 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, three are ocoupfed 
by the lands of alienated villag*es. The remainder, according to the 
revenue survey, contains 160,248 acres or 85*78 per cent of arable 
land ; 19,155 acres or 10*25 per cent of unarable land ; and 7408 acres 
or 3*97 per cont of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom the 
160,248 acres of arable land, 11,961 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages, Of the balance 
of 148,287 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 113,274 
acres or 76*38 per cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 


* The unsurveyed portion is of a wild tract, called the Bhauli lying Wxtbiil . 

the Sdtpud^s and inhabited by a wild tribe of Bhils. 
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Chopda consists of two valleys formed by a spur of the Safcpudds 
that runs obliquely from east to west. The southern or outer valley 
is’ part of the rich uoi'th ^’i^pt^ plain and follows the coui*8e of that 
river. The northern or inner valley^ known as the Dhauli taraf, is a 
broken and hilly country^ covered with dense forest and infested 
by wild beasts. 

Between March and July the climate isextroniely liotj and during 
October and November fever and ague are common in the villages 
bordering on the hills and along the Aner and the Guli. At other 
times the climate of the southern valley is healthy, but except in the 
hot season, the northern valley is extremely feverish. During the 
twelve years ending 1879 the rainfall a.verii.g(‘d 28*70 inclu's. 

The southern or Tdpti valloy is fairly supplied with. surfa.i.‘e water, 
but none of th(' stn'aTus are suited hu* inugntiom Tlie chief rivers 
aretheTapti, bn’ining the southern Ijouudary I’nr tliirty-i liree miles, 
a.nd its tribntarios the Auer and the Guli. 'J’he dapti banks arc in 
places not less than 100 feet higli, ddiey (Consist of styfi shifting 
alluvial deposits. The Aiua* and tlie Guli cease t(j How in the hot 
season. TIjo Auer, rising in tlu‘ SaO>u(Ias in the north-east, takes 
a westerly course bn* four miles, and after ])assing Hv(^. miles to tho 
south, turns again ^to the west, and winding through the Dhauli Bdri 
is joined by the Ar and |)ass(»s into tSlurpur. After passing west 
for a few miles in vShirpui- it again turns to the south, and for the 
rest of its course to the Ta})t i, forms the boundary between Cliopda and 
Shirpur. The Guli also rising in the Satpudils, winds south almost 
through the centre of tlie 8ul.»-<li vision. Besides these* two, numerous 
streams from the southern spur of the Satpudas cross the outer 
part of the sub-division from north to south, d'here were, in 1879-80, 
1164 working wells with a depth of from thirty to ninety feet. 

Of the three kinds of S(ul black is the comnionest. It is a ritdi 
alluvial clay resting on a yt.'llowi.sh subsoil. Tho other varieties are 
the same as those found in Amaliier. 

In 1856-57; the year of setth'ment, 5217 holdings, hhatds, w^ere 
recorded with an average area of 19* IG acri*s, and an average rental of 
£2 13k. 1 Jci. (Ks. 2G-8-10). Ecjimlly divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would for each ])(n*son represent an 
allotment of 7*66 acres at a yearly rent of £l Ok. I0|d. (Ks. 10-7-2). 
Distributed among the whole population, the share to each would 
amount to 2*94 acres, and the incidence of land tax to Ss. id. 
(Bfi. 4.0.2). 

InChopda, measurements were begun in 1852-53 and classifications 
in 1854-55 ; both were finished in 1855-56. Since the survey tho 
»ub-division has been reduced from 153 to 124 settled Government 
villages* Of 147 the present (1880) nmnbor of rillages, twenty, three 
plough-rate and seventeen deserted, have not boon settled. Of the 
127 settled villages, three are alienated and the rest Government.^ 


Under Marfitha rule, Chopda appears to have suffered much 
more from the depredations of Bhils and Pendhiris, than the 



* I*or twenty-tteven villager information is incomplete. 
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adjoining snb-division of Savda wln'cli had the protection of 
such powerful proprietoi’s as the Nimbalkar and RAste. On 
the accesvsion of the British in 1818-10, only four per cent of the 
arable land was under cultivation. Before the cession the rorenne 
was realised by farming. After the cession the highoii system 
remained in force until tho introduction of the survey settlement 
in 1856-57. Tho highofi rates underwent revision at different 
periods^ and had been considerably reduced by the time the revised 
settlement was introduced in 1857. Tho Dhaiili Bdri valley, an 
utterly wild forest tract, was ex(^luded from the survey. Great portipp 
of the arable land of the long flat strip of Chopda ^was, when the 
smvoy was introduced, in a state of nature. Ijarge tracts of waste, 
covered with a more or l(\ss d(>iise growth of underwood, overran 
the sub-division, cnc'losiug patches of tilled land surrounded by 
formidable thorn fences. Senrcely a village was without a large 
area of waste, and in some villages near the hills, tho plough had 
not been seen perhaps f<»r a ctuDtury. Most of the waste soil 
was as rich as that under tillage. In 1857, the Collector Mr. 
Mansfield wrote sub-division in which the population has been 
almost destroyed by anarchy and famiiio, and in which the land 
is niioqually and over-assessed, must take very long to recover, 
and though the area under cultivation is nearly four hundred per 
cent greater than it wa>s in 1817-18, still only eighteen per 
cent of the whole ajable land is now under tillage, and the bulk of 
the population is very depressed. At the same time it has greatly 
improved during tho last ten years, and 1 have no doubt that in 
the course of a few years the sub-division will become exceedingly 
prosperous.* '^J’htj four market-towns, Chopda, Adavad, Kingaon, 
and Dhitnora, w'ere all in the east, and in the rainy season were 
very hard to reach from the western villages. There were the usual 
country manufactures chiefly for home use. The exports were 
cotton, oilseeds, oil, and indigo, other produce being as a rule 
consumed within the sub-division. Small teak rafters, brought 
from the hills by V^anjaris, found their w'ay south of the Tdpti. On 
the whole? traffic w^as small. There^ were no mafic roads. The fair 
weather track, rnnniug along the centre of the sub-division from 
Savda and Yaval to Chopda, seemed to meet all local wants. 
Except a few solidly built brick houHes in some of the leading 
villages, the bulk of the jjeople lived in unburnt brick huts eight or 
ten feet high, with flat mud roofs or thinly thatched with coarse 
grass and with little inside but bare walls and floors. Most of tho 
people w^ere husbandmen, many of them Gujars, that is Gujardt 
Kunbis, a sturdy, hardworking, rather enterprising class. A few of 
them were wealthy, but the state of the bulk of the people was less 
favourable than that of the neighl>oaring sub-divisions of S4vda and 
Yaval. In the survey superintendent's opinion liberal reduotions 
were required. 

The part of Chopda that was surveyed, contained at the time 
of settlement 158 villages, of which ninety-six were inhabited a^ 
fifty -seven empty. Of the empty villages, tho lands of forty^one 
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were partly tilled by the people of neighbouring villages. Part of 
their lands was in consequence divided into numbers. The remaining 
sixteen were utterly untilled. Their la.nd>s were not divided into 
numbers but marked off by a transverse survey round their 
boundaries. During 1856 the area under tillage was 39,787 
acres, and the w^iste, nearly all of it arable, was 132,655, or 
of an area of 339 square miles only eighteen per cent were under 
tillage. Much of the waste laud was of the very best soil. In 
no part of Kh^ndesh did the introduction of light rates promise 
better results. The surveyed villages were arranged in three 
groups, according to their distance from the hills and their freedom 
from forests and from attacks of wild beasts. The maximum 
dry crop rates for eacli group were fixed at -t.s*. 6d. (Its. 2-4), 3a'. 9d. 
(Rs. 1-14), and 2.V. S(/. (Rs. 1-2) the acre. The garden cultivation 
was so unimportant as scarcely to dt^serve notic^e. What there 
was, was watered entirely from wells most of them of great 
depth. Only thirty-four wells, as ]>eing Jess than furty-fivo feet 
deep, were subject to assessuient. They watered an area of 111 
acres, and the rate imposed wa.s 6s. (Rs. 3) the aero. 

The following statoraont shows the financial result of the survey 
settlement in Chopda : 

Chopt/a Sf^UJcinetif L^oO'57, 
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In the 124 Government villages at present included in tlxe sub- 
division, the figures of the settlement year, ct)raparod with those of 
the year before it, show an increase in occupied area of 9232 acres, 
a decrease in waste of 41,249 acres, a decrease in remissions of £5088 
(Bs. 50,880), and an increase in collections of £3459 (Rs. 34,590). 
A comparison of the figures of the sottlement year with the average 
of the ten previous years shows an iinTease in occupied area of 
14,558 and a decrease in waste of 43,772 acres. As regards rovonuo 
there is a fall in remissions of £453 (Rs. 4530) and in collections 
of £283 (Rs. 2830). During the twenty-two years (1856-57 to 
1877-78) since the survey, yearly remissions have been gi’antod, the 
largest sums being £748 (Rs. 7480) in 1856-57, £1406 (Rs. 14,060) 
in 1857-58, £604 (Rs. 6040) in 1860-61, and £1493 (Rs. 14,930) in 
1871-72. Compared with the average of the ten years before the 
anrvey, the average of the twenty-two years since the survey shows 
ian increase in occupied area of 60,953 acres and in collections of 
M182 (R». 61,320), a fall in waste of 85,388 acres and in remissions 
M £914 (Rs. 9140). 
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Of the twenty hill and forest villages excluded from detailed 
survey operations, several are still deserted. The revenue of the 
three plough-rate, mthamdi, villages has, during the ten years ending 
1877-78, averaged £9 (Rs. 90). A general comparison of the state 
of Chopdain 1877-78, and in the ten years before the survey, shows 
that while waste has fallen by 105,351 acres and remissions by 
£1073 (Rs. 10,730), the occupied area has increased by 86,927 acres, 
and the collections by £8528 (Rs, 85,340) or lir)'C2 per cent. 


The following statement shows for the settled Government villages 
the effects of the survey settlement during the twenty-two yeai's 
ending 1877-1878 : 
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According to the 1879-80 rctunis, the agidcultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 3967 ploughs, 3878 carts, 
15,658 bullocks, 9816 cows, 6255 buffaloes, 701 horses, 7904 sheep 
and goats, and 227 asses. 

Of the 1 13,274 acres under tillage in 1 878-79, grain crop occupied 
66,977 acres or 59*13 per cent, 31,409 of them under jrdri, Sorghum 
vulgare ; 28,504 under hdjn, Fen icillaria. spicata ; and 4064 under 
wheat, gahu, Triticurn festiviim. Pulses occupied 3605 acres or 
3*18 per cent, 1075 of them under gram, hfirhhara, Cicor arxetinum ; 
1476 under fur, Cajanus indiens ; 678 under ndid, Phaseolus 
mungo; 276 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; and 100 under 'Others/ 
Oilseeds occupied 7521 acres or 6*64 per cent, 6254 of thorn under 
gingelly seed, til, yesamum indicum ; 1250 under linseed, aUhi, 
Linnm usitatissimum ; and 17 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
33,816 acres or 29*85 per cent, 33,815 of them under cotton, 
kdpus, Gossypinrn herbaceum, and one under Bombay hemp, tdg 
or ean, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1365 acres 
or 1*19 per cent, 572 of them under indigo, guU, Indigofeifa 
tinctoria ; 369 under tobacco, tambdkhu, Nicotiana tabacum ; 
137 under chillies, mirchi, Capsicum frutescens ; 8 under sugarcane, 
V8, Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 269 under varions, 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1875 population return shows, of a total population of j61>601 
souls, 47,077 or 91*26 per cent Hindus ; 4499 or 8*72 per oeiil < 
Musalmdns ; and 5 Christians, The details of the Hindu oaetiMi 4 
1624 Br^hmaus, priests. Government servants, and irad^ripi 1#" .. 
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K&yats, writers ; 2022 VAuis, 59 BMtifo, 31 Kaldls, 6 Halvdis^ and 
5 Bhadbliunj^s, traders and merchants; 15,261 Kunbis, 2529 Mdlis, 
415 Dakshanis, 122 Hatkars, 105 Alkaris^ and 83 Bharddis, 
husbandmen ; 693 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 483 Sutdrs, 
carpenters; 236 Lohars, blacksmiths; 666 Shiinpis, tailors; 75 
Kasiirs, coppersmiths ; 250 Kumbhars, potters ; 85 Dhigvdns, 
saddlers ; 1 1 Lonaris, cement makm*s ; 82 Beldars, bricklayers ; 
43 Otaris, founders; 1165 Telis, oilpressors ; 467 Koshtis and 287 
Sdlis, weavers ; 308 Raiigaris, dyers ; 262 Bhats, bards ; 148 Guravs, 
worshippers of Shiv ; 811 Nh^vis, barbers; 205 Dhobis, washermen ; 
1157 Dhangars, shepherds; 151 Gavlis, milk and butter sellers; 
4648 Kolis, and 587 Bhois, fishers; 268 Rajputs, messengers and 
constables ; 131 Baris, betel-leaf sellers ; 187 Khangars, 177 
Bhird-lis, misceUanooiisworkers;27 15 Bbils and 62 Kanad as, labourers 
and graziers ; 2131 Vunjaris, carriers and husbaiidnuai ; 309 Pardhis, 
game-snarers ; 786 Cbambluirs and 66 l)(4njris, blather-workers; 
8596 Mhars and 447 Mangs, village servants ; 23 Kai kadis, basket- 
makers; 48 1 Gosavis, 323 Gondlilis, 178 Manbhavs, and 26 Ilolars, 
beggars. 

Dliulia*, in the south centre of the (listri(‘t, is bounded on the 
north by Virdel, on the east by IVichoi’a and Anialncr, on the south- 
©ant by Chalisgaon, on the scjiilli and sou tli- west by the Nasik sub- 
divisions of Malegaon and Baghiii, and on the west by Pimpalner. 
Its area is 759 sejnare miles, its population, according to the 1872 
census, 66,929 souls or 88*18 to the scjuarc mile; and in 1879-80 
its realisable laud revenue was £16,978 (Rs. 1,C9 780). 
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Of the total area of 759 square miles, four are occupied by the Artm. 

lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the 
revenue survey, contains 345,520 acres or 71*48 per cent of arable 
land ; 1 15,082 acres or 23*81 per C(mt of unarable land ; 8278 acres 
or 1*71 percent of grass; and 14,520 acres or 3 })er cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Fr<.)ni tlie 345,520 acres of 
arable land, 9375 acres have to be fakcui on acc'ouiit of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the bahuice of 336,145 acres, the 
actual area of arable Gov(>riiuienfc hind, 178,109 acres or 52*98 per 
cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

Most of the sub-division is broken by low bills. Of the three Aspect 

hill chains, one skirts tlio oastium boundary, one crosses the 
sub-division from the south-west to the north-east, and another a 
smaller one runs from the north-Avi^st towards the south-east as far 
a$ the town of Dhulia. Of the valleys lying between those chains, the 
nprthern which is the larger of the two is drained by the P4njhra, 
and the southern by the Bori. The sub-division is well wooded, 
and especially in the south-west-, abounds in fine mango groves, with 
here and there large stretches of well tilled, partly irrigated level 
ground* 

'■■r .' in other open parts of the district, the climate is generally Climoa. 

1^ except after the rains, when fever and ague prevail. The 
V during the twelve years ending 1879 averaged 23*16 inches. 
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The water supply, especially in the south, is scanty. The Pfinjlira 
which drains the northern valley is by no means a large river, but as 
it rises in the western hills, its supply is certain and lasts throughout 
the year. Its waters aro used for irrigation by the help of some well 
built dams. Entering from the west near the village of BhadAna, 
it flows east close by the villages of Ner and Khoda and the town of 
Dhulia, and then passing the chain of hills from the north-west, it 
suddenly turns north and keeps north till it leaves the Bub-division 
near the village of Sasla. The Bori, with its tributary the Kanaldi, 
draining the south valley runs dry before the hot season, and even 
during the rainy months has very little water. The FAn flows along 
part of the north-west boundary only. The two chief reservoirs 
one in the village lands of Goiidur, and the other, a smaller one, in 
Bhokar, can bo used for irrigation iu good seasons. There were, 
in 1879-80, 26GG working wells with a (leplh <>l* from twenty-two to 
forty-eight feet. 

The prevailing soil is red and near the hills is poor. A black 
richer soil, generally a coarse mould mixed with small lime nodules 
and sometimes gravel, is found iu some small lowdying ijracts. 

In 1862-03, the year of settlement, G747 holdings, khdtds, ware 
recorded with an average area of 21>'25 {icj’cs and an average 
rental of £2 *38. did. (Rs. 21-11-3). Equally divided among the 
agricultural population, thu.se lioldings would for each person 
represent an allotment of 0'7G acres at a yearly rent of 12». 

(Ra. 6-0-9), Distributed among the whole population, the share to 
each would amount to 2*G3, and the incidence of the land tax to 
45. 8id, (Rs. 2-5-7). 


The sub-division is composed of two tlistiuct valleys separated 
by a lofty but broken and irregular range of hills running 
from south-west to north-east. 8 purs from this range stretch for 
some distance into both valleys, and wherever this barren trap-rock 
comes into contact with the soil, it impoverishes the surroianding 
country. The .soil 'is on the whole inferior, though by no means 
baiTen, and there are a few patches of good black loam. These 
valleys ore drained by two rivers, the Ptlnjhra and the Bori; the 
Pd-njhra, a perennial stream, had, in 18G3, several dams in fair 
working order and yiedded Govenunent a good return ; the Bori 
contains very little w’'a<er oven during the rainy sesison, and runs 
dry before the beginning of the hot weathei*. Especially in' the 
west the climate is feverish. Exclusive of Dhulia with 10,000 
souls, the Bub-di vision had, in 18G3, at the time of survey seventy? 
eight souls to the square mile, and including Dhulia, it hlwj 
102. The population was chiefly agricultural ; there were no 
manufactures of any importance. Owing greatly to Dhulia, in 
which, much traffic centered, there were many s&stantial fanners 
all over the country. 


There were two exc>ollent high roads. The chief one, the Bomba^y ^ 
Agra road, passed through the centre of the sub-divsbi^n 
through the town of Dhulia. It was metalled 
throughout. The other high road branched from this at Jtbdga In 
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Ndsik, and ran north-east through Borkund to Asirgad, It was 
metalled but only partially bridged. Several other minor high roads 
from the surrounding sub-divisions converged on Dhulia as the 
centre of all the tratllc tliat entered Khandesh. At the beginning 
of British rule the assessment was very highly pitched^ but as prices 
fell, it was repeatedly hjwered up to 1847-48. Between 1847 and 
1868, except in 1852-53 the grant of a special concession in taking 
up waste land, no changes had been made. In the forty-four years 
ending 1861-62 remissions averaged 1244 (Rs. 2440), and in the 
ten years ending 1861-62, 1149 (Rs. 1490). »Since 1818 tillage had 
spread from 16,002 acres to 07,619 acres or more than fourfold, a 
more rapid increase than had taken place in any other part of 
Khandesh. 

At the time of settlement (1863) Dhulia contained 227 villages. 
Of these sixty-nine, belonging to the Soiigii* ix'tty division, had been 
settled in 1861-62. Of the 158 belonging to .Dhulia proper, five 
were already settled as pa rt of Arnalner ; one was an alimvatod 
village ; and in thirty, the survey operations were not finished. The 
remaining 122 villages were arranged in tliree groups. Twenty-four 
market towns, or villages near market towirs or along tlio banks of 
thc3 Paujhra, formed the first group with a maximum dry crop acre 
rate of 4^?. 9d, (Rs. 2-6). Hixty-nine villages, well placed with regard 
to markets but less favoured than the first in climate or other 
respects, and also villages lying along the principal high roads but 
at some distance from markets and the market towns on the Bori, 
formed the second group with a maximum dry crop acre rate of 
4h, 3d, (Rs. 2-2). T^^ onty-nine villages more unfavourably situated 

than the second group or lying in the Jiori valley, and those among 
the rocky ranges dividing the two valleys, formed the third group 
with a maximum dry crop acre rate of 3.s‘. Od. (Rs. 1-14). Channel- 
wak^red, land ani(>uuted t-(> 1700 acres and brought in a 

revenue of £1644 (Rs. 16,440), Well -watered, mafasthal, garden 
land measured 201 1 acres and was watered from 196 wells. Jicsides 
these, 192 wells in good order were not assessed as they had not 
been in use for more than fifteen years. For this descrij)tion of 
irrigated land, a maximum acre mte of ih, (Rs. 3) was proposed. 

The result of the now rates was a reduction of £202 (Rs. 2020) or 
per cent on the existing rates. The following statement shows 
the chief details : 

Dhulia Si'ttlrmmt, 
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In 1847, seventy -four DHulia villages were placed under a 
mabalkari and called the petty division of Songir. In 1861, in the 
general readjustment* of sub^-divisions, Songir lost twenty-five 
villages and gained twenty fi'osh ones more conveniently placed, 
with reference to the mallalkari^s bead-quarters, so that in 1862 it, 
contained sixty-nine villages,. of which one was alienated. In 1862 
the Songir villages seemed to baVe made little progress under 
British rule. At the boginning of British rule an average acre 
rate of about 4.v. (Rs. 2) was fixed on the average of the ten last 
years of the Peshwa’s management. This in the fall of grain prices 
proved too heavy and the rates were gradually lowered to abbut 
one -half of the original amount. 

In spite of the great Teductiou no ir\aThed spread of tillage took 
place till 1844-45 when there was a marked rise in prices. The 
improvement lasted for two years only. From 1840-47 to 1861-62 
the tillage area iticroascd by ouly 3000 acres. In 1862, at the time 
of settlement, Songir was about elcvcu miles broad and twenty-two 
long with 102,561 acres of arable and 17,731 acres of umirablo land, 
or a total area of 235 square miles, 'riu? soil was middling, the best 
of it being found in the east. Especially in the north and south 
it was badly olT for water. Of 915 wells, 22 were public ; 3t56, of 
which 220 were in nse and 136 were not in use, were subject to 
assessment ; and 537 wore free from assessment. The greater 
number had a substratum of rock. Bajri was the staple crop^ and 
formed the cliicf food of the people. Tliis was owing to the poorness 
of the soil. It was seldom grown in irrigated land, as it wa,s not 
sufficiently valualjle to pay the extra ex])eiise, Songir was well 
stocked with e-attle. The best bullocks were hrouglit chiefly from 
Malwa, Benir, and JSimai*. At the wi>ckly cattle mai*kets at Songir 
during the rains, 2U0 oi' 300 head of cattle were brought for sale. 

A pair of good plough bullocks cost from £3 to £6 (Rs. 30 -Rs. 60). 
The population was cluelly agricultural.^ As in many other parts 
of Kliaudesh, the husbandmen j)arted with the produce of their 
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Total ... 

31,303 

100 

Total ... 

77» 

100 


* The details were : employed in agricultural pursuits 7903 : native merchants and 
petty traders 1373 ; employed as mossengers 1084 ; village laboureirs 384$ \ cra^mieh ^ ' 

3823; shepherds 157; religious mendicants 161 ; beggars 550 ; village ^ 

clerks 359, miscellaneous 558 ; totaM9,S 11. 
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fields at the time of reaping or even while the grain was standing. 
The buyers, merchants from tho large towns, preferred making 
their bargains before tho grain was i)ronghfe to market, as in this 
way th.ey made greater protit. 

The groat Bombay- Agra trunk road^ metalled and open at all 
times of tho year, passed through tho centre of the petty division. 
But since the opening of the railway to, Chalisgaon, much of the 
traffic that used to pass llirough Songir was dinu’fed into the more 
direct route through Jalgaun and Bhadgaon to Clualisgapii. A.8 
most of the soil was hard and roc*ky, thij coininon country roads 'trero 
fairly good oven in tho rainy season. TJie market towns were 
8ongir, Nahalod, and Chimtanu. Of tlioso 8ongir was of importance, 
as tiie chieif JiaJtiiig place for travellers passing aJong tlio Ag'ra and 
Surat roads which met at S<mgir 1\vo Imiidred liaiullooJns for 
coarse cotton and woollen cJotlis were cons( ant ly at work, and there 
was a coiivsiderable manufacture of bra.s.'^ work and country carts. 
The exports Avere cotton, ////, indigo and (‘ottoJi cloths, and the 
imports, salt, cocoannts and spices. 

Tho state of the husbandmen varied griN'illy in different parts of 
Songir, The poor soil villages wore' all but desertcul. The black 
soil villages which in projiorfcion had b(‘(‘ii ninch more lightly 
taxed, were in much better state, (jf the sixty-englit Goverurnoiit 
villages, nine were surveyed and settled when they formed part of 
the Amaliier sub-division. For tho remaining fifty -nine, survey 
operations wore begun in 1855-5G ; tho measiuHnnonts wen^ finished 
in 1860-01 ;and tho classification was begun in 18^8-51) and finished 
in the early part of 1802. Idieso fifty-nhio villages were arranged 
in three groups ; in nine cither market towns or near market towns, 
with the richest soil, the maximum dry (.Top acre rate was fixed at 
4^, 6d, (Rs. 2-4); in thirty, For llio most ])art much cut by rocky 
ranges and ravim^s, the corresponding rates werc^ 4s. (Ks. 2) and 3.s*. 
9d. (Rs. 1-14); and in the roinaiuing twenty, with poor soil and 
distant markets it was 3.S’. od, ( Rs. 1 -10). From the niicc'rtain rainfall 
irrigation from water channels wn,s important. In 18(>2 tho actual 
watered area was small, but ii. might in futiir; be rruudi incTeased, 
The survey superintendent thought that tho old crop I’ate Avas more 
suitable than the fixed rate. On Avell-Avatorod lands two rates were 
in force, 8.9. 4d, (Rs. 4-2-8) in the old Nandurlnlr villages, and 
79. 8j^d. (Rs, 3-13-8) in tho rest. Well cultivation was carried on 
with much eagerness and diligence, and as the chief hope for 
improvement lay in tho spread of irrigation, the rates Avero reduced 
to a maximum acre rate of (h, (Rs. 3). 

The following statement gives tho financial results of tho Songir 
isettlemont : 
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These rates entailed a loss of £7o9 (Rs. 7090) or about twenty*two 
per cent of the whole revenue. At the same time, ail more than 
two-thirds of the arable area was waste, it was hoped that, ©specmlly 
with the increase in irrigation, the resources of the sub-aivision 
Would be rapidly developed. 

In Dhulia the survey measurements were begun in 1855-56 
and finished in 1866-67, and the classifications were begun in 1858-59 
and finished in 1869-70. Taking Dhulia as it now (1880) stands 
including Sougir, of its 189 villages 187 are Government and two 
alienated. Of the Goveminent villages^ nine were settled in ISST-^ 
58, thirty-five in 1861-62, and 143 in 1862-63. Of the alienated 
villages, one was settled in 1868-69 and one in 1870-71. 

In the thirty.five Government villages settled in 1861-62, the 
figures of the settlement year, compared with those of the year 
before, show an increase in occupied ar(Mi of 2903 acres, in waste of 
23,341 acres, and in remissions of £165 ; in colloctions there is a 
decrease of £246 (Rh. 2460). A comparison of the figures of the 
settlement year with the average of the previous ten years shows 
an increase in occupied area of 4678 acres, in waste of 21,812 aores, 
in remissions of £146 (Ks. 1460), and in collections of £13 (Ra* I^)y 
During the seventeen years since the survey, yearly romissiona have 
been granted, the largest sum being £1376 (Rs. 13,760) in 1871-^72. 
A comparison of the average of the seventeen years since the survey^ 
with the average of the ten years before the survey, shows 
increase in occupied area of 19,915 acres, in waste of 5004>^S^ ill 
remissions of £52 (Rs. 520), and in collections of £1144 (Rs* 

In the 143 Government villages settled in 1862-63, the OT 

the settlement year, compared with those of the year before, shdW 
increase in occupied area of 9397 acres, in waste of 98>814 aoi^s, 
in remissions of £662 (Rs. 6620) ; in collections there is a decrfei^ 
of £234 (Rs. 2340). A comparison of the figures of the 
year with the average of the previous ten years shows luci ini^^ 
in occupied area of 16,724 acres, in waste of 89i449^ 

*' 

* For two Vil%e8 tJie detoib m ' 
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remisfiiona of £565 (Rs, 6650), and in collections of £1181 
(Rs, 11,810). During the sixteen years since the survey, yearly 
remissions have been granted, the largest sums being £810 (Rs. 81 00) 
in 1862-63 and £3933 (Rs. 39,330) in 1871-72. A comparison of 
the average of tho sixteen years since the survey, with the average 
of the ten years before tluj survey, shows an increase in occupied 
area of 60,874 acres, in waste of 41,928 acres, in remissions of £106 
(Es. 1060), and in collections of £4493 (Rs. 44,930). 

Adding to the figuresof two groups of Govemment villages 
tho details of the remaining nine settled Government villages, 
the result for tlio whole sub-division is, eoinj^aring the average 
returns of tho ten years beforcj the survey and of tlio years sirico tho 
survey, an increase in occupied area of <85^390 acres, in waste of 
50,013 acres, in remissions of £174 (Hs. 1740), and in collections, 
including revenue from imarabl(i land, an increase of £6093 
(Rs. 60,930) or 67*4 per 0 (mt. Again comparing the average returns 
of the ten years before the surv(‘y and the returns for 1877-78, tho 
result is, including revenue from unarable land, an increase iu 
collections of £76(57 (Rs. 7(),G7()) or 84*8 jjcr cent. 

The following statement sliows for the settled Government 
villages tho effects of the survey settlemoiit during tho twonty-ono 
years ending 1877-78 : 
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According to the 1879-80 returns, the agricultural atock iii 
Government villages amounted to 7037 ploughs, 4797 carti> 
21,875 bullocks, 18,529 cows, 7109 buffaloes, 1020 horses, 1 6i592 
sheep and goats, and 284 asses. 

Of the 178,100 acres under tillage iu 1878-79, grain crop^ 
occupied 108,949 or G1’17 per cent, 86,182 of them under hajti, 
Penicillaria spicata; 121,084 under jvdrl, Sorghum vulgarej S\T 
under wheat, gahii^ Triticum mstivum ; 582 under rice, feAd#, Oryza 
sativa; 171 under maize, mahka^ Zoa mays; and 113 und^r 
miscellaneous cereals, l^ilses occupied 11,668 acres or 6*66 pir 
cent, 10,718 of thoin under JcuHih, Doliohos biflorus ; 629 under 
gram, harhhara, Cicer arietiniiin ; 382 under peas, vdiuna^ l^isum 
sativum ; 37 under iur, Cajanus iudiciis ; and two under 
PhaseoluB radiatiis. Oilseeds occupied 15,520 acres or 8*71 per 
cent, 14,348 of them inuler gingelly seed, ///, Besamum indicum ; 
71 under linseed, alshi, Jhiuim usitatissimuin ; and 1101 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occiipi(?d 38,953 acres or 21*87 per cent, all 
under cotton, kdpus, Gossypium liorljaceiim. Miseellari^oua cropi 
occupied 3019 acres or l*6ii per cent, 147G r>f them under chillies, 
mirchi, Capsicum fnitesceus ; 454 under indigo, gnli, Indigofera 
tinctoria; 321 under stigjireaTie, uff, Saccharum officinarum ; 291 
under tobacco, iamhahhit, Nicotiana tabacum ; and the remaining 
474 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1875 po])iilatioii return shows (d‘ a total population of 71,798 
souls, 65,462 or 91*17 per cent llindusS ; 6218 or 8*(>6 per cent 
Musalmdns; 102 or 0*14 percent Christians; and 16 or 0*02 per 
cent Parsis. The details of th«i ilimlu castes are : 3790 Brahmans, 
priests, Government senwants, and traders ; 52 Ih’ablius, writers ; 
3603 Vtinis, 190 Bhatias, IU8 Bhadbliuiijas, and 39 Halvais, traders 
and merchants ; 16,138 Kunbis, 4989 Afulis, 1 14 Hatkars, husband- 
men ; 1109 Bondrs, gold and silver smiths ; 614 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 
396 Lohars, blacksmiths; 1388 Shimpis, tailors; 1037 Kis&rs, 
coppersmiths; 505 Kuiubhars, p)tters ; 288 Dhigvans, saddlers | 
128 Lonaris, cement-uiakers ; 108 Belddrs, bricklayers; 1718 
Telis, oilpressors; 110 Balis, weavers; 99 RangAris, dyers; 189 
Guravs, worshif>pcrs of Shiv; 98 Bluits, bards; 1440 Nhdvis, 
barbers; 290 Dhobis, washermen; 998 Gavlis, milk and butter 
sellers ; 885 Dhangars, shcfdierds ; 2009 Bhois, fishers ; 2180 Rajputs^ 
and 809 Pardeshis, messengers and constables ; 3Q:4 BAris, betel** 
leaf sellers ; 3009 BhiLs and 756 KAuadAs, labourers and greiieni; 
4763 VanjAris, carriers and husbandmen ; 1825 ChAml^ri,. 
leather-workers ; 4863 Mhars and 3081 MAiigs, village servants ; 84S 
Buruds, basket-makers; 125 BUarigis, scavengers ; 490 GosAvis, 219 
KolhAtis, 191 Gondhlis, and 41 JohAris, beggars. 

EtBUdolf one of the central sub-divisions, is bounded on ill# 
north by the TApti separating it from Chopda, on the north-eaat 
east by the Gima separating it from Nasirabad and PAchor% pn 
the south by PAchora, and on the west by Amlner 
460 square miles, 453 of them surveyed in detail ; its 
according to the 1872 census, was 76,689 sonls or 178^88 ta fitoy 

S ue mile, and in 1879-80 its realisable land 

,575 (Rs. 2,35,750). ^ 
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Of 488 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, one is occupied 
by tbe lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to 
tno revenue survey, contains 242,256 acres or 83*08 per cent of 
arable land; 34,250 acres or 11*83 per cent of unarable land ; 2390 
acres or 0*83 per cent of grass ; and 10,610 acres or 3*06 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 242,256 acres 
of arable land, 1 1,851 acres have to bo taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 230,405 acres, the 
actual area of arable Oovornmont land, 193,256 acres or 83*87 per 
cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

Erandol is much like Amalner. The north forms part of the 
rich black-soil Tilpti valley. The centre is a, rolling plain, and the 
south, crossed by low ranges of hills and rocky spurs, has tracts of 
waste land covered with low brushwood. IMost of the sub-division 
is beautifully covered by large mango groves. 

The climate is generally healtliy, Tlui rainfall during the twelve 
years ending 1879 averaged 28*77 inches. 

It is “well supplied with surhico water. Besides the two g^reat 
rivers, the Tapti and the Girna, that throughout the year flow along 
the north and oast boundaries, tlio Anjani a feeder of the Girna 
crosses the sub-di vision fronr south to north. Rising in the south- 
east of Amalner near the village of Tit.vi, it entecvS from the south- 
west, and flowing north-east passes tlirongh Erandol, and turning 
north and north-west falls into the Girna n(‘ar the village of Nflrna, 
Many of the other streams tliat (‘ross the sub-dlvdsion havo 
throughout the year water enough to meet tin* wants of the people 
and of their cattle. J3esides rivers and si reams there were, iik 1879-80, 
2061 working wells with a depth of about thirty-live feet. 

Excej>t SOUK) very poor tracts near the soiitli-cast hills, the soil 
differs littlo from the Amalner soil. 

In 1858-59, the year of settlement, 8774 holdings, Ar/m/d.'?, were 
recorded, with an avorago ar(\a of 21*27 acres and an average 
rental of £2 Is* b\(l* (Rs. 23-11-8). Equally divided among the 
agricultural population, these lioldings would for each person 
rejirosent an allotment of 7*78 acres at a yearly rent of I?.?. 4|(7. 
(Ra* 8-10-10). Distributed among the wliole population, the share 
to each would amount to three acres, and the iiicidenco of the land 
tax to 6s, 8^(1. (Rs. 3-5-6). 

Erandol in 1859, at the time of sottlement, oontainod 227 villages. 
Though some of the villages have been cliaugod since the survey, 
the total number remains the same. The survey iiieasuremonta 
begun in 1854-55 and finished in 1862-63, and the classifications 
wore begun in 1857-58 and finished in 1 869-70. Of 228, the present 
(1880) number of villages, one, an alienated village, ww settled in 
|870-71* Of the 227 Governmont villages,^ two were settled in 
1857-68, 191 in 1858-59, three in 1859-60, sixteen in 1863-64, three 
& 1864^66, and twelve in 1865-66. 


Chapt^Zni 

Suh-divisioJii. 

EaANI>OL. 

Area* 




Clhnate* 


Water, 


SoU. 


Holdmgs, 

lSoS^59, 


Survey DetaXte^ 
1859, 


* For two villages the dctiuln arc mcomplctc. 
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CBiifter XDX At the time of sorveyj E!re>ndol and Amalner were most cloeely 

Erandol^ as in AmaJner^ the b^t soil lay in the north 
* along the banka of the TApti and Girna, Towards the south it 
gradually grew poorer. In the south-west^ though there was a fair 
proportion of good land, there were wide stretches of untilled ground 
and a large area of grass land, and in the south-east, the soil, 
barren throughout, ended in a range of low rooky hills. With 
the T^pti on the north, the Girna on the east, and various other 
streams, Erandol was well watered. But on none of the rivers or 
streams wore there any irrigation works, and the number of wells 
was small. During 1857-58, of a total tillage area of 97,757 acres, 
22,696 were under WJrt, 18,907 under 15,101 under wheat, 
13,222 under cotton, 11,927 under linseed, 5348 under gram, 4942 
under sesammu, 2770 under coriander, and 2844 under other crops» 
The millets, lajii iiiid jvdrt, were gi*own for home consumption, and 
wheat, cotton, linseed, and others for export. Throughout the 
aiib-division, especially near the tomi of Erandol, mangoes were 
much greovn, both in orchards and scattered singly through the 
fields. During the dry season considerable tiulfic passed along the 
Boml>ay-Asirgad road, and some other tracks, though rough, were 
in fair order. Weekly markets were held at eigljt towns, Erandol, 
Dharaugaon, Pdtonda, 8onvad, Amalgaon, Cluivalkheda, N&nded, 
and Kasoda. Esf)ecially in the south, the Maheji fair was a source 
of profit to the cultivators. At the towns and larger villages the 
wearing of turbans, robes, and coarse cloth-s suppoHed 336 looms, 
of which 140 were in Dliaraugaon. At Erandol coarse paper was 
made, and at Kasoda good cotton carpets, mtranjis, that oommanded 
a ready sale at Maheji fair. Dharaugaon, the head-quarters of the 
Bhil Corjis, had a saw ginning factory overlooked by a European 
euj^rintondont. Of a total population of 03,514 souls or 146 to the 
square mile, 23,781 or 37*44 per cent were husljandmon. Of the 
rest, 7382 w^ore traders, 3981 w eavers, 8180 other craftsmen, and 
20,184 followed miscellaneous callings. 

Forassessnulbitpurposos, the rilla-gos weredividod into four groups. 
The best villages, those along the banks of the TApti, lay north ol 
a line running from Dab i vail on the westem border by Nish&na, 
Tarda, and Dongaon ; the second group, those immediately South 
of this line, included nearly the whole of the central villages and 
those to the oast along the banks of the Girna, whichhMatieh 
soil and the exceptional ly good market of M&heji ; the third 
group (xmtained villages in this pa.rt of the sub-diviskm 
conditions were loss favourable ; and the fourth class oompriaed all 
poorer and more barren villages in the extreme south-east and BOU^ 
west. Tho maximum dry crop acre rates in these four gmupB W0m 
fixed at 48, 6d. (Bs. 2-4) in the first, 4s. 3d, (Bs. 2-2) in theaeoon^i 
4s. (Bs. 2) in the third, and 3s. 9d, (Rs. 1-14) in the Wrth^ 
whole sub-division there were only 2567 acres of irrigated hiil* 
This was all watered from wells, and none of it rielded ihoi^ 
the common garden crops and vegetables. Wells of 
forty. five feet deep were exempted, and on the rest a maximuiiai 
rate of 6s. (Bs. 3) was fixed* The cess on maiigo 
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In a large number of villages those dry crop rates equalised rather 
than lowered the assessment, in a great many they were much the 
same as before, and in a few they were higher. The total reduction 
was only £2245 (Rs, 22,450) or 13 per cent. The reason of this was 
that in many villages only a few years before the survey (1845-1849), 
the rates had been considerably lowered. The people were seemingly 
satisfied with the new rates, and in the first year, paHly because of 
tho railway, 20,000 acres of waste land were taken up. 

The following statement shows for each of the four groups tho 
effect of tho introduction of the new survey rates : 


Chapter 

Suh-divildoiia 

Ekastbol* 
Survey DetaXk^ 


Emndol ScfiUmrntj 185^-59. 




FORMKtt. 

SrRVRY. 

CLABa. 

VltLAftKB. 

ColUwtioti^, j 


Arhobh- 

mi-nt, 


Aero Rate. 

1818-10 

to 

18r*7*f.8. 

18u7-j8. 

niont. 

Itflitul. 

Average. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

t * 

n 

HI 1 

IV i 

86 

B4 

60 

27 

Ks. 

72,087 

27,074 

671« 

4022 

Jls. 

ooor. 

a.-*. 

l,lo,7W 

ll,47« 

0o'li< 

0 

07 K* 

Rs 

i,.r*,n7H 

10,410 

17,243 

Ra. a. p. 

1 r> 8 

0 i.'i 7 

0 13 3 

0 10 0 

Ks. a.p. 

2 4 0 

3 2 0 
2 0 0 
1 14 0 

Total 

227 j 1,11, -12'.* 


1, 70, 772 ' 

),4b,n24 ^ 

2,3b, 200 

1 1 (> 

\ 



In the 191 Government villages settled in 1858-59, the figures of Survey SesuUs, 
the settlement year, compared with those of tho year before, show 1S58-1S7S, 
an increase in occupied area of 8982 acres, in wuste of 30,547 
acres, and in reiuLssions of £528 (Rs. 5280) ; and a. fall in 
collections of £1321 (Rs. 13,210), due ])a.rtly to remissions and partly 
to the lowering of rates. A comparison of i\w figures of the 
fiottlement year with tho average of the ton })revious years shows 
an increase in occupied area of 20,730 acres, in waste of 25,845 
acres, in remissions of £230 (Ks. 230(0, and in collections of £257 
:(Rs. 2570). During tho twenty yerirs since the survey rates, yearly 
I'einissiona have been granted, tho largest sums being £717 
(Bs. 7170) in 1858-59, £9(>8 (Rs. 9080) in 1859-00, £870 (Rs. 8700) 
in 1860-61, and £497 (Rs. 4970) in 1871-72. A corupiirison of the 
nverage of the twenty years since tlie survey and the ten years 
before the survey, shows tluit while the oc‘,cupied area has increascjd by 
184,689 acres and tho collections by £0599 (Rs. 05,990), the waste has 
decreased by 36,086 acres and the remissions by £314 (Rs. 3140). 

Adding to the figures of this group of 191 Government villages 
ItiiO details of tho remaining thirty-six settled Government villages, 
result for tho whole sub-division is, comparing tho average 
returns of the ten years before the survey and the years of sniwey 
rate^ increase in occupied area of 101,533 acres, a fall in waste 
nf 34191 acres, and in remissions of £324 (Rs. 8240), and in 
\lDaHections, including revenue from unarablo land, an increase of 
; ^ {Ss. 81,840) or 62 2 per cent. Again, comparing the average 

^ of the tea years before survey and the returns for 1877-78, 

an increase in collootione of £9564 (Rs. 95,640) or 72-7 
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The following statement shows for the settled Government 
villages the effects of the survey settlement during the twenty 
years ending 1877-78 : 

Ih andol Survey Results, lS5S-187$n 
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Survey Block 1.- 2 Ooverxmknt Villaobs shttlisd in 1867-68. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

: Acre«. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es* 


74 


1 74 

16;i 

963 


50 



1 

61 

1857-68 

102 


102 

1041 

10f;9 

6 

6.5 



1 

66 

1847-1857 ... 

52 


52 

185 


2 

44 



1 

46 

1867-1878 ... 

493 

9 

502 

876 

8.34 

4 

305 

8 


■ s 

310 

1877-78 

979 

48 

1027 

113 

3072 

7 

544 

... 


1 

646 



St RVEY Block 11.— 101 

Government Villaoeb settled in 1868-60. 


1857-58 

78,108 

11,183; 89,291 

61, .521 

176,078 

1890 

1,19,697 

144 

2539 

2011 

1,24,891 

1868-69 

86.752 1 11,521 

9H,273 

98,068 

35,r»33 

7172 

1.00, IJ2 

.345 

2683 

463 

1,09,632 

1S48-1858 

60,908 

ll,62i»i 77,537 

73,223 

170,125 

4867 

1,03,989 

l.'U) 

2474 

1833 

1,06,425 

1858-1878 

140,2J)7 

12,9291 162,226 

36,137 

:{.3,r)24 

3725 

1,64,978 

1472 

6145 

1413 

1,74,008 

1877-78 

166, U5 

13,773 n9,88vS 

1 

18,221 

33,797 

247 

1,78,289 

345 

7795 

693 

1,87,121 


.Survey Block III. ~3 Government Villages beetled in 1869-60. 

1858-59 

620 

128 

748 

134 

84.3 

85 

960 


49 

82 

1041 

1H59-60 

052 

131 

7B6 

993 

482 

178 

773 


53 

2 

028 

1849-1859 

370 

146 

522 

372 

745 

114 

679 


51 

60 

780 , 

1869-1878 

1426 

! 167 

1592 

191 

478 

20 

1C33 

8 

125 

34 

1706 

1877-78 

1568 

175 

1733 

50 

478 

... 

1757 

i ”■ 

176 

31 

1063 


SirRVEY Block IV.— 10 Govern.hic.vt Villages settled m 1863-64, 

1862-63 

9772 

798 

10,570 

.3616 

20,129 

77 

10,049 

300 

171 

06 

n,oie 

1863-64 

11,021 

851 

12,772 

7476 

4289 

817 

11,227 

44 

177 

661 

12,300 

1853-1863 

7745 

793 

8.538 

c:v»2 

20,865 

281 

8606 

41 

120 

104 


1863-1878 

15,523 

989 

16,612 

4678 

3:t46 

113 

14,079 

118 

830 

480 

15,0*6 

1877-78 

16,304 

1087 

17,391 

3441 

3705 

29 

14,536 

20 

440 

85 

urn 


Survey Block V.—S Government Villaobs settled m 1664-66. 

1863-64 

8318 

683 

9001 

1872 

21,827 

31 

11,191 


850 

320 

xim 

1864-(J6 

10,127 

752 

10,879 

3603 

1397 

4140 

li,263 


404 

64 


1854-1864 

7462 

720 

8182 

2691 

21,827 

140 

10,282 


816 

126 


1864-1878 ... 

10,367 

751 

11,118 

1338 

132^1 

808 

16,248 

57 

668 

*83 

Him 

1877-78 

10,419 

741 ' 

11,160 

1151 

1469 

6 

16,552 

... 

830 

67 




Survey Block VI.— 12 Government ViLLAORs sErrLEn nr 1666-66. 


1864-66 

3940 

280 

4220 

990 

12,490 

16 

8239 


26 

18 


1866-66 

6567 

302 

6869 

6561 

2399 

356 

4401 

TIT 

80 

464 


1866-1866 ... 

2691 

271 

2962 

1999 

12,789 

66 

2298 

ift 

16 

150 


1866-1878 ... 

7074 

302 

7376 

6411 

2041 

45 

4548 

eo 

66 

W 

6000, 

1877-78 

777^ 

302 

8074 

4319 

- 

2436 

61 

4788 


119 

67 

• 

Ton ycjare 












before survey- 

84,234 

13,659 

97,798 

82,822 

238,264 

6460 

1,26,087 

130 


0301''' 


Bince survey ... 

184,170 

15,147 

199,326 

48,631 

41,647 

mo 

2,01,736 

17*7 


80(6^ ' 


1877-78 

203,147 

16,126 

210,278 

27,206 

42,957 

340 

2,16,466 

871 

9870 

063 
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, According to the 1879-80 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Gorernment villages amounted to 6161 ploughs, 6620 carts, 22,833 
bullocks, 11,505 cows, 8348 buffaloes, 807 horses, 11,685 sheep and 
goats, and 640 asses. 


Of the 193,256 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops occupied 
120,535 or 62*37 per cent, 63,879 of them under /tvm. Sorghum 
vulgare ; 48,837 under bdjri, Periicillaria spicata ; 7644 under wheat, 
gahUt Triticum mativum ; 107 under rice, 5/w//, Oryza sativa ; and 
eight under maize, makka, Zen mays. Pulses occupied 2982 acres or 
1*54 per cent, 1530 of them under ginm, harhhara, Cicer ariotinum ; 
862 under tiir, Cajanus iiidicus ; 425 under letdiih, Dolichos biflorus ; 
104 under udul, Phasoolus inungo ; 39 under mug, Phaseolus 
radiatus ; and twenty-two under S>thers/ Oilseeds occupied 6534 
acres or 8*38 per cent, 3034 of thorn under gingelly seed, til, 
Besamum indiciim, 2877 under linseed, Linum usitatissimum ; 

and twenty-three under othei* oilseeds. Fibres occupied 58,036 
acres or 30*49 per cent, all under (;oitc»n, Jcdpics, Gossypium 
herbaoeum. Miscellaneous crops occiii)i(‘d 4269 acres or 2*20 per 
cent, 701 of them under chillies, mirchi, Cripsiciim frutoscens ; 494 
under indigo, g^di, Indigofera tinetoria;278 u rider tobacco, 

Niootiana tabacum ; 21 under sugar‘caT)o, us, Haccharurn officinarum ; 
and the remaining 2772 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 76,689 
souls, 68,351 or 89*13 per cent Hindus; 8289 or 10*80 per cent 
Mu8alm4,na ; 40 or 0 05 per cent Chi’istians ; and 9 or 0*01 per cent 
, Pdrsis. The details of the Hindu castes arc : 3837 Bi‘ahinans, priests. 
Government servants, . and traders; 8 Prablius, writers; 1914 
Vdnia, 772 Bhatids, 257 Gdudhis, and 72 Kalals, traders and 
merchants ; 20,031 Kunbis, 4750 Malis, 2266 Dakshauis, and 3(54 
Hatkars, husbandmen ; 1418 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 1004 
Sht&rs, carpenters ; 478 Lohars, blacksmiths; 1212 Shiinpis, tailors ; 
552 Kdsirs, coppersmiths ; 428 Kumbhars, potters ; 86 DhigVt'ins, 
saddlers; 31 Lakheras, makers of lac bangles ; 85 Lonaris, cement- 
makers; 29 Beldars, bricklayers; 323 Otaris, founders; 149 
Pitharvais, stone dressers; 1 622 Tel is, oilpressers ; 1444 Salis, 
weavers; 276 Rangaris, dycTS ; 409 Khatris, Avoavors, 130 Gadris, 
wool weavers ; 394 Koslitis, weavers; 507 Bhats, bards ; 249 Guravs, 
worshippers of Shiv ; 1062 Nhdvis, barbers ; 439 Dholus, washermen ; 
1302 Dhangars, shepherds; 2372 Kolis and 790 Bhois, tishers ; 
8150 Rajputs and 759 Pardeshis, messengers and constables ; 160 
76 K4mdthis, 20 Ddiigats, and 71 Kanjdris, miscellaneous 
. workers; 8560 Bhils, labourers ; 1886 Vanjaris, carriers and husband- 
ing; 5?8 PArdhis, game-snarers ; 945 Chanibhars and 214 Dohoris, 
l0j^ther-workers;'4869 Mhdrs and 550 Mangs, village servants; 35 
:iE0ik6dis, basket-makers; 3 Bhangis, scavengers; 1176 Gosdvis, 
:;88$\MAubhdvs, 23 Gondhlis, 32 Joklris, and 13 Kolhatis, beggars. 


in the extreme south-east of the district, is bounded 
by Nasirabad and Bhusdval separated partly by the Sur 
the east by the province of Berdr, on the south by His 
the Nizdm^s dominions, and on the west by Pdchora and 
Its area is 526 square miles, 521 of thorn surveyed in 
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detail ; its population, according to the 1872 census returns, was 
70 351 souls or 134 to tlio square mile ; and in 1879-80 its reatiabl^ 
land reTenue was £19,208 (Rs. 1,92,080). 

Of the 521 square miloa surveyed in detail, seventy-eight are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder, accord- 
ing to the revenue survey returns, contains 218,003 acres or 77*04 

! )er cent of arable land ; 38,261 acres or 13*52 per cent of unarable 
and; 8347 acres or 2*95 per cent of grass; and 18,379 acres or 6*49 
per cent occupied by village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Of 
the 218,003 acres of arable land, 8634 acres have to be taken oh 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance 
of 209,369 acres the actual area of arable Government land, 162,909 
acres or 77*80 per cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 


Most of Jamner is a succession of rises and dips with streams 
whose banks arc fringed with hahhul groves. Towards the north 
and south-east the plain is broken by low straggling hills with tops 
more or less covered with young teak trees. 

The climate is on the whole healthy, except at the close the rains 
when fever and ague prevail. The rainfall during the twelve years 
ending 1879 averaged 29*35 inches. 

The rivers and streams afford a plentiful and unfailing supply of 
water. The chi ef rivers are the V ghur, d raining the western portion, 
and its tributaries, the K6g in the centre and the Sur in the east. 
These and some of the larger streamlets, such as the flarki and 
the Sonij, rise in the Siltmalas. The Vaghur enters from the 
south near the village of Chondheshvar, and is, during a winding 
course to the north-west, joined by the Sonij and some minoi* 
streams near the village of Savatkheda. After passing Neri it is 
joined near Tapovan by the Kag, and lastly near Singdit on the 
north boundary by the Sur. Besides rivers and streauis there 
were, in 1879-80, 1950 working wells with a depth of from twenty^* 
two to thirty-five feet. 

The soil is generally poor most of it red. The black soil in the 
valleys is a good loam, and on the plateaus there is a rich browtush 
black mould known as Imli munjal. 

In 1863-64 the year of settlement, 6689 holdings, khdtds, were 
recorded with an average area of 22*19 acres and an average rental 
of £2 4«. \0d, (Rs. 22-6-8). Equally divided among the agricid^ 
tnral population, these holdings would for each person repTefi^hfe' 
an allotment of 5*64 acres at a yearly rent of 11 (Rs* 
Distributed among the whole population, the share to each wottM 
amount to 2*79 acres, and the incidence of the land tax to 6s, 744, 
(Es. 2-13). 4 ; ; 

The Jamner sub-division is said to have formerly belonged to 
Nizdm, and the larger poriion of it to have been held in 
jdgir by Selim Khdn, After the battle of Kharda in the |)eopail' 
(1795) it was coded to the Peshwa. The Peshwa made oVjer 
Shendurni mahal ^vith other territory in part payment of a 
Sindia. Shendurni was subsequently exchanged for fihe 1 

mahdl adjoining Sindia's territory, and was i 
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Peshwa to ono P6.tankar Diksliit, the ancestor of the present inctm- 
ddra. The remaining or larger portion of the snb-division was 
granted by the Peshwa in saranjdm jdgir to Sarddr Vithal Sadashiv 
Yinchurkar. It was resumed after the lapse of fire years and giren 
to Sarddr Edv Raste^ who kept it until the British accession in 
1818^19. 

In Jdrnner the survey measurements were begun in 1850-57 and 
6nished in 1808«69, and the classifications were begun in 1858-59 
and finished in 1809-70. Of 197 the present (1880) number of 
villages; two alienated villages have not boon settled. Of tlie 195 
settled villages; 172 are Govermnenii and tAventy-three alienated. 
Of the Government villages sixteen were settled in 1859-00, 150 in 
1868-64; five in 1804-05; and one in 1807-08. Of the alienated 
villiigos ton were settled in 1801-05 and thirteen in 1870-71. 

Of these groups that of 1 50 Government villages settled in 1808- 
64 is the largest. An examination of tiu' effect of the survey rates 
introduced in this part of the sub-division gives the following 
results. The figures of the settlcuncuit j^’ear, compared with those 
of the year before, show an increase in octrupied area of 1 7,207 acres, 
in waste of 39;864 acres, in remissions of £1008 (Es. 10, 030), and 
in collections of £6 1 8 (Rs. 0180), A, coin})arisonof the figuresof the 
settlement year with the average of the previous ten years sho’ws 
an increase in occupitul an^a (jf 20,511 jicres, in waste of 87;404 
acres, in remissions of £1520 (Rs. 15,200), and in collections of 
£1115 (Rs. 11,150). During the fifkani years since the survey, 
yearly remissions have been gran Uni, tla largest sum being £1680 
(Rs. 16,800) in 1868-64 the settloiiKmt year. A comparison of 
the average of the fifteen years since the survey with the average 
of the ten years before, showvs an iucivase in occupied area 
of 48,742 acres, in waste of 7971 acres, and in collections of 
£6064 (Rb. 50,640), and a decrease in remissions of £4 (Rs, 40), 
Adding to the figures of this group (lie details t)f the remaining 
twCntj^-two settled Govermnent villages, the result for the whole 
Bub^division is, comparing the average returns of the ten years 
before the survey and of the years since the survey, an increase in 
occupied area of 57,004 acres and in waste of 11,221 acres; a 
fall in remissions of £2 (Rs. 20) ; and in collections, including 
revenue from unarable land, an increase of £5702 (Rs, 57,020) 
(psr 65*4 per cent. Again, comparing the av(?rage returns of the ton 
brfore the survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is 
^ increase in collections of £6532 (Rs. 65,320) or 68*4 per cent.^ 

^The following statement show>s for the settled Government 
railages of the sub-division the effects of the survey settlement 
So^ng the nineteen years ending 1877-78 : 

three villages the details are incompleto. 

with the average returns of the ten years before, the effects of the 
wttlep in the twenty *threo alienated villages show an increase in tlia 
i^ea of Se55 acres, in the waste of 770.3 acres, in the remissions of £71, and 
of £943 (Es. 9430). Again comparing the average returns of the 
snmy ima the retnms for JS77-7S, the result is an increase in the 
el £1098 (Bs. 10,080} or 03 per cent. 
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BruvFA' Block 1.— 16 Govkunmest Villages settled in 1859-60. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Es. 


Es. 


831*6 

592 

8988 

1367 

9831 

410 

8878 


222 

21 

9121 

isflo-no 

8.50H 

5tM» 

9101 

8137 

54:1.3 

101*9 

6:187 


209 

8 

6604 

1849-isr>p 

6417 

509 

704t5 

2.*<75 

10,0,72 

176 

7193 


174 

26 

7393 

1869-1878 

12, HIM 

619 

I2,:»:i7 

4192 

5544 

98 

95tl6 

14 

31.5 

61 

(J956 

1877-78 

13,782 

621 

M,4(t3 

2001 

56U.5 

1 

10.366 

8 

43,3 

12 

10,819 



Sl’RVEY BWK-K 

II. MO Government Villaobh 

SKTTLKl) IN 1863-64. 

1862-63 

92,797! 

7430 

100,227 

53.549 

1 :17,050 

774 

93,373 

5 

»r,i 

206 

94,035 

186M-64 

109.302 . 

8192 

117, 41M 

93,113 

:<'^,.504 46,803 

08,7S2 

7o0 

4.34 

U04 

1,01,480 

1863-1863 

89,730 , 

72.>J 

96,9.'<3 

56,009 

13(5,936 

1598 

88,515 


•250 

514 

89,‘J79 

1863-1878 

137,042! 

81H3 

145.725- 

r.3,980 

39,715 

1.558, 1,35,878 


1988 

1751 

1,41,155 

1877-78 

146,848 1 


1:. 1,9.73 

54,512 

39,9{iy 

141 

1,42,418 

883 

4955 

204 

1,48,460 


Si'RVEY Block TIl.--r) Govkunmknt ViLLAaBs kkttlkiv in 1864-65, 

1863.64 

534.5 

370 

5715 

375 

3819 

14 

4657 


182 

59 

4898 

1864-66 

7206 

112 

7618 

1729 

2:112 

2192 

5.590 


192 

2 

5784 

1864-1864 

462‘> 

375 

.5000 

l«*25 

388.4 


3979 


178 

19 

4176 

1864-1878 

6:570 

412 

67^2 

2:.43 

23:13 

174 

7017 

27 

298 

71 

7413 

1877-78 

r»!n)3 

412 

6105 

‘2916 

2337 


6889 

21 

476 

14 

7399 
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GovKRSMBNT ViLLAOK HETTLEl) IN 1867-68. 


1866-67 

1597 

410 

201.3 

59 

.39*28 


206J 


22 

2 

2085 

1867-68 ...1 

10.7,5 

456 

2411 

676 

1.374 


134.5 


14 


1369 

1«/>7 1867 

ir>98 

416 

•2014 

.57 

3928 


2061 


86 

9 

2158 

1867-1878 

2110 

454 

2003 

472 

1387 


14:n 

1 

83 

41 

1506 

1877-78 

*2.549 

4.54 

3*M.>.3 

70 

1388 

... 

1609 

... 

36 

... 

1045 

Teii yf^rs 
bf'fow survey... 

102,400 

86 13 

111,043 

59,966 

154,800 

1846 

1,01 ,7.51 


687 

568 

1,03,006 

Sinco survey ... 

1/.k,:{7‘» 

96)08 

168,047 

71,187 

48,997 

IH30 

1,53,892 

1580 

2634 

1924 

1,60,030 

1877-78 * ... 

169,172 

959*2 

178,764 ! 60,102 

1 i 

49,:529 

142 1,61,282 

' 

912 

6899 

230 

1,68»S28 


According to the 1879-80 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages anioutited to 5224 ploughs, 4277 carts, 
28,072 hulhwks, 20,600 cows, 10,257 buffaloes, 1242 horses, 14,98$ 
sheep and goats, and 435 asses. 

Of the 162,909 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain orctos 
occupied 87,275 acres or 53 57 per cent, 67,280 of them unddr 
jvdri, Sorghum vulgare ; 19,025 under bdjn, Penicilhria spioata ; 
705 under rice, hhdt, Oryza sativa; 210 under wheat, Tnticu& 
ffistivum; 82 under maize, maJeka, Zes. mays; and 23 lifader 
Panicum miliaceum. Pulses occupied 3466 acres or 2-12 MP eisitli^; 
2387 of them under tur, Cajanus indicus ; 566 under udtd, 
mungo ; 340 under kuUth, Dolichos biilorus ; 141 apd^tr grw*?, 
harhhara, Cicer arietinum ; nine under Phasecdhsi : tad&ifl l ' 
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and 23 under ^others/ Oilseeds occupied 2630 acres or 1*61 per 
cenfc^ 2370 of them under giiigelly seod^ lily Sesamum indicum; 51 
under linseed, ahhiy Linum usitaiissimum, and 209 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 08,007 acres or 42*11 per cent, 68,467 
of them under cotton, hipusy Gossypium herbaeeum, and 140 
under brown hemp, amhd(h\ Hibiscus cannal)inus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1)31 acres or 0*57 jkm* cent, 274 of thorn under 
chillies, mirchiy Capsicum frutescens ; 270 under tobacco, tamhdkku, 
Nicotiana tabacurn ; 323 under indigo, Indigofcra iiuctoria; 
14 under sugarcane, -my Sacchannn (dlicinaruiu, and the remaining 
260 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1875 population return slunvs, of a total [)opulation of 
73,036 souls, 67,502 or 92*42 p(u* cent Hindus, and 5531 or 7*58 per 
cent Musalimins. The details of the Hindu castes are : 1808 
BrAhinans, priests, Governint‘:nt servants, and traders ; 1 8 17 VYinis, 98 
Halviiis, and 42 Kahils, traders and nunvliants; 27,067 Knnbis, 
2355 Mdlis, 1791 Dakshanis, 38.9 Hatkars, and 18 Jlnnkars, hus]>and- 
men ; 1222 Sonars, gold and silver smitlis ; 811 Sntars, earponters ; 
529 Lohars, blaeksniitlis ; 853 Shimpis, tailors; 188 Kasars, 
coppersinitlis ; 466 Knnibbars, ]>otters ; lie Dhigvans, saddlers; 
669 Boldars, brick! ayc^rs ; 112 IVitharvats, stone drc'ssers; and 53 
Otaris, founders; 2200 T(6is, oil))rcvss(‘i's ; 73 Salis, and 34 
Koshtis, weavers; 209 Rangaris, dyers; 5 Patvekars, silk-workers; 
262 Guravs, worshippc'rs of Shiv ; 291 3’liakurs, village bards ; 
1023 Nlulvis, barbers ; 451 Dhobis, washenuoTi ; 2516 Dhangars, 
shepherds ; 42 Gavlis, milk and buttcM* .'cllca’s ; 2189 Kolis and 680 
Bhois, fishers ; 1525 llajputs and DU)2 Pardeshls, messengoi\s and 
constables; 174 Baris, betid-h'al' sellers; 31 Dangats, lal)Ourers; 
1094 BhiLs, labourers; 780 Vanjaris, carriers ami luisl»andincn ; 
484 Pdrdhis, ganie-snanu's ; G(i6 Ch.*inil)]ia.rs and 298 Dolioris, 
leather- workers ; 5958 Mhars and 793 Miings, vil]ag*e servants ; 237 
Bhdmtd>s, thieves; 164 Kaikjidis, basket-makers; 15 Bhangis, 
scavengers; 1814 Gosavis, 169 (iondhlis, 107 Kolliatis, 306 Maiibhavs, 
395 Joharis, and 362 OojjaJs, beggars. 

Nandurba'r, one of the western sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by tlie Tdpti sepa, rating it from Taloda and Shahdda, on the 
east by Virdel, on the south and south-west by l^impalnor, and on 
the west by His Highness the Gfiikwar’s dominions. Its area is 673 
aquare miles, 325 of them surveyed in detail. Its population, 
according to the 1872 census, was 45,285 souls or 67*28 to the 
square mile, and in 1879-80 its realisable land rovexiuo was 
£14,925 (Rs. 1,49,250). 

Of 326 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, two are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the 
i^venue survey, contains 162,833 acres or 78*54 per cent of arable 
tend ; 21,208 acres or 1 0*23 per cent of unarable land; 480 acres 
vj forest reserves ; and 22,809 acres or 11 per cent 

pi village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 162,833 
of arable land, 12,746 acres have to be taken on account of 
ulieiiated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 150,088 
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mveSf the actual area of arable Govemmont land, 108,118 acres or 
72-03 per cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

The north of the sub-division forms part of the rich black soil 
TApti plain. To the south and south-west the land is divided into 
narrow valleys by spurs running in almost parallel lines from the 
Sahyadri hills. Desolate and bare of trees in the east, towards the 
west the country is cove^red with thick brushwood, chiefly of the 
palas, Butea frondosa. 

Compared with the eastern sub-divisions the tompi^ratnre is pool. 
From March to October it is healthy. But during the remaining 
five months it is highly malarious. Esj)ecially in the west, the 
people suffer much from fever, ague, find spleen. During the twelve 
years ending 1879 the rainfall averaged 25*95 inches. 

Tlie water supply is very scanty. The cliief river is the TApti 
which flows along the entire north boundary, a distance of forty-two 
miles. This and one of its tributaries tlie Shiva are the only streams 
tha,t last tlirougliout the year. Other streams, also tributaries of the 
Tapti, though some of them are used for irrigation, are dry during 
the greater part of the ycmi*. The chief of them are the Amaravati, 
the Patalganga, the Kanuld, the Sukar, and the Bhad, Unlike 
the others, the Amardvati does not ;j(.)in the l^dpti within the limits 
of the sub-division. Rising in the yaliyadris and draining the small 
valley on the south-east, it ))asses into the neighbouring sub-division 
of Virdel near the village of Moydn, where it jolna the Tdptv 
The smaller streams aptx^ar from the remains of numerous dams, 
handJidrds, to have been in b)rmov times much used for irrigation* 
There were, in 1879-80, 248 working wells with a depth of from 
thirty to thirty- tlu'oe feet. 

The prevailing soil is a rich black mould, in many ways like the 
black of the more eastern sub-divisions. Close to the Tdpti a belt 
of rich soil from two to three miles broad is covered with a layer 
of fine sand and gi-avel, said to have been left there by the great 
1829 flood. In the narrow valhys to the south and south-west, 
especially close to the hills, the soil is j)oor. 

In 18(U*G2, the year of settlement, 2447 holdings, were 

recorded, witli an average are, a of 29* 15 acres and an average rental, 
of £4 4,i, 1 1 (}ls. 42-7-7). Equally divided among the agricultaral 

population, those holdings would for each person represent 
allotment of 8 25 acres at a yearly rent of £1 4s, ^d, (fes. 
Distributed among the w^hole population, the share to each wwhi 
amount to 3*28 acres, and tho incidence of the land tax to 24* ' 
(Rs. 4-9-4). ‘ 

In Nandurbdr the survey measurements were begun in 1854r{i5 
and finished in 1865-66, and the classifications were begun in 1 
and finishedin 1869-70. Of 218 the present (1880^ number of 
105, ninety Government and fifteen alienated, have not 
CM the ninety unsettled Government villages two are 
eighty-seven plough rate, autbmdi^ and one 
of the fifteen unsettled alienated villages, ten ..are; 
ive hi^hamte. 01 the 113 settled rala^B, ’ 
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arid one is alienated. Of these 112 Government villages,^ six were 
settled in 1860-61, ninety-three in 1861-62, six in 1862-63, three 
in 1865-66; one in each of the three years ending 1870-71, and 
one in 1872-73. The alienated village was settled in 1870-7L 

Nandurb^,r 2 came into British possession in 1818. During the 
first three years of British rule no change was made in the 
land tax. In 1821-22 the dry crop rates were raised from 
twenty-five to over sixty per cent, and although the collections that 
year were nearly equal to the deinand, in the next year (1822-23) 
not only did the tillage area fall, hut the rates had to bo lowered 
nearly to their former pitch, 'i'hese rates still weighed too heavily 
on the husbandmen. Though tillage steadily spread, up to 1837-38 
the fluctuations of revenue w{?ro very groat, and the average 
receipts did not rise. Ric^h highly ass{\s.sed lands wore thrown up 
and the poorer soils brought under tillage. To ])ut a stop to this, 
in 1839-40 the rates wore in many villages reduced thirty per cent. 
Jux immediate rise botli in the tillage area and in receipts 
followed, and ever since Nandurhar bas sk^adily improved. In 
1829-30,1832,33/1838-39, 1 8 1 U 15, 1 84r).4(), 1848-19, 1850-51, and 
1 855-56, in consequence of failure of cru]>s, liberal remissions were 
granted. Under the old rates the rov^enue rose from £2800 
(Bs. 28,000) in 1818,19 to £6503 (Rs. 05,031^) in 18G0-G1. 

At the time of survey Nandnrb^xr was (1862) bare of trees and 
ill supplied with water. In the south near the spurs of the SahyMri 
range, the soil was a poor })lack yielding the cheapest crops only. 
Towards the north, especially norir iho Ihlpti, the soil was better, 
rich and moist, in many ways like the deep black mould of the more 
eastern lands. Much of this w'as injured by being mixed with river 
sand, and the bulk of it was only middling, its oe{*asioiiaI fine crops 
being due to the climate rather tlian to the soil. In the south, 
besides by the poorness of the soil, the value of the land was 
lowered by being soarned with deep l>rus]iwood-clad ravines, 
giving cover to herds of most destnictivo wild hog. Numerous 
remains of dams and ruined wells showed that Nandurbd,r had 
once been highly tilled. Of sixty-nine dams, only nine wore in 
me and even these were in want of repair. Tho wells, with 
rocky bottoms and a scanty uncertain supply of water, had never 
been fii*st rate, and tlioir itriprovement liad been discouraged by 
heavy assessment rates. Tho crops were almost all early, such 
as hdjri, jvd/ri, ndid, til/i, and cotton, tho staple article of 
cohfifumption being hdjri. The late crops, comprising wheat, 
linseed, and gram, were not so rich. As a rule, dry crop tillage 
yielded large returns, but garden cultivation did not pay well. 

The local stock, though fit for field work, was poor. A better breed 
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f Of theae, for four villages full yearly details are not available. 

• ISiis sub'division, in 1370, l)e]onge<i to the kiwL^doin of GujarAt and was invaded 
aadMd waste by Malik R4ja the founder of tho KhAndesh kingdom, who however 
. ratreat Wore the Gujarat foroes under Muzaffar Shkh. (Briggs* Ferishta, 

SS3). It sahaequently formed a part of the Moghal empire ; and after the battle 
1795. pasfiea into the hands of the M4rath4s. Pargana Kandurbar 
to Holkat and the Bod vad mraf of ^mrgam BhAmer to the Peshwa. Both 
wore ceded to the British in 1818. 
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of cattle, brought by Vanjdris from M^.lwa and Berdr, found a ready 
sale among the moneyed classes. The ponies were miserable 
animals most of them belonging to wandering tribes and used by 
them as beasts of burden. The scanty population, not more than 
eighty to the square mile, was chiefly of husbandmen with a few 
artisans. As in other northeni sub-divisions there were many hard- 
working, intelligent and well-to-do husbandmen^ Leva Kuubis by 
caste, locally known asGiijars. The other husbandmen were badly 
off, most of them so burdened with debt as to be unable to keep 
even their plough bullocks. One encouraging point was the settle- 
ment of many Hhils as useful farm servants under the Gujars, 
Besides fair country tracks, there were two good roads, one 
from Dhulia to Surat through Njindnrbar, Donddicha and 
Songir, the other from Taloda to Nandiir})ar. In Nandurbdr, 
Ranilla and Koparli, the three markc't towtis, business was 
chiefly confined to the sale of coarse cloths and other imimportant 
local manufactures. Cotton, oilseed, and grain wore important 
items in the local trade. Several Bombay merchants had agents 
who dealt with the husbandmem on a large scale, buying the 
crops as soon as they were brought to nuirket. Wheat and gi*am, 
much of both brought from Hultfkipur, left Nandurb^r in large 
(|uantitics. The cliicff imports wore salt, cocoanuts, and spices. 
Supplies of grain for homo use were also occasionally brought 
from the mfighbouring sub-divisions. The cotton goods erported 
front Nandurbar came chiefly from Mluilpur now in Virdol, 
a poor small village, but so tluck strewn with ruins that it 
seemed to have once been a place of note. Its black and rod dyed 
cotton cloths had still a good name, l^he distilling of rom grass 
oil, used as a scemfc aud as a specific for rheumatism, was a growing 
industry. In the busy season, in Nandurbar alone more than 100 
stills were at work. 

In 1801-02, Nandurbar was found to be too largo a charge for one 
m^mlatdiir. Of its 310 villages, eleven were made over to the 
Songir petty division, nine to Pimpalnor in the south, and eighty 
more with part of Dhulia were formed into a separate sub-division 
styled Vkrdel, in which revise<l assessments were introduced in 1861. 

In 1802, the details of the remaining 216 villages showed nineteen 
alienated ; five deserted, measured by a boundary survey only; 
forty-seven plough-rate, authandi, measured by a boundary survey 
only ; one hlfj/ia rate, hUjhotif measured by a boundary survey ; 
thirty-eight plough-rate aud deserted villages ; six villages 
into which the survey rate of 4^. 9d. (Rs. 2-6) the acre had been 
introduced in the previous year (1860-61), and 100 into which the 
survey was still to be introduced. Of these 100, seven were under 
classification and four were not completely measured,, There : » 
remained, therefore, eighty-nine villages to which the proposed 
(1862) assessment rates were to be applied. 

The proposals of the survey superintendent, for the bloefe of 
these eighty-nine villages, were with few exceptions approved % 
Government. Under this arrangement, which on the whole ipyoiv^ ^ ^ 
a decrease in the Government demand of £1780 
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the eighty-nine villages were divided into four groups.^ I^he first 
group of twenty-seven villages with a good climate, never failing and 
pure Tdpti water, rich alluvial black soil and easily reached markets, 
were charged a maximum dry crop acre rate of 6«. (Rs, 2-8). 
The second group of thirty-nine villages, with good climate but 
possessing other advantages in a less degree than the first, were 
charged a maximum dry crop aero rate of 4.s*. 3df. (Rs. 2-2). The 
third group of nine villages, neither so healthy nor so well placed 
with reference to markets and general trahic, wore charged a 
maximum dry crop acre-rate of 3s. M. (Rs. 1-12). The fourth group 
contained fourteen vilhiges ])lace(l in two divisions, one of eleven and 
the other of three. In point of (*limate and situn.t ion the (deven villages 
were inferior to the first thretj groups iiiul wore* cut off from the rest 
of the sub-division by a i-ang(^ of hills, and consc^fjuontly a rate of 
3a*. 3ri. (Rs. 1-10) was fixed for tlunn ; the three villages in the west, 
surrounded by forest and hrusliwood and ex})osed to injury by wild 
animals, were charged a ma.\iniinu i-ate of 2.s\ Od. (Rs. l-G). In the 
eighty-nine villages, of 113,221 am^s of (iovernment arable land, 
only 881 were assessable as well water(ul, vao/uAd/iu/, land. Of a 
total of 419 wells, forty-eight \V(*i*e out of order, S(mnity-(iight had 
been long disused, and sixty-ouo weT*(^ j)u})Iic w’ells ; on the remaining 
282, the special garden acre rates W(‘re rcdu(t(‘d from 8.s*. 4d. 
(Rs. 4-2-8) to h.s‘. Gd. (Rs. 2-12), on villages near markets, and to 5a*. 
(Rs. 2-8) on outlying villages. 
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27 

10,5ii2 

24,809 

19,0.0.0 

45,921 

2 5 19 44,5.39 

33,174 

1 11 19 

3.5,212 

56.003 

i 1 9 4 
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89 

om 

10,290 
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11, 4 .34 

1 .3 2 

47,8.30 
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9 

913 

1019 

1183 

1572 

1 5 3i 1518 

1099 

9 11 10 

11.724 

9642 

0 13 2i' 1 12 

IV. \ 

11 

1724 

1830 

288() 

3170 

1 1 7i 3130 

1514 

0 8 f) 

16,042 

7285 

0 7 3 1 10 


8 

37 

504 


1.41 6 

416 



2,413 

2277 

0 IG l| 1 1) 

Total. 

89 

19,498, 

89,012 

32,664 

66,912 

|0,5,020 

47,221 


113,221 

121,947 

1 


(a) Thosanctionea rato w Rs. 2 8. {b) The aanctioned rate is Ks. 2-2. 


An examination of the effect of the survey rates introduced over 
the ^eater part of the sub-division in 1861-62, gives the following 
results. The figures ^ of the settlement year, compa.rod with those of 
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IThe eighty-nine villages contaiTJod 11.^,221 acres of Govenimeut arable land. 
Of this, except the land cultivatcui in the three plough-rate villages of the fourth 

M ^hose could not be asoertaiiKid, only .32.6(14 acres were under cultivation 

-61. The collections for that year, exclusive of the three villages, amounted 
to 64,610). Compared with this, the estimated results of the same 

; bultiyatioR at the survey rates show a reduction of about £1700 (Rs. 17,000) or 
27 p6r cent. This loss was expected to be made up by the cultivation of the 80,000 
. Wiwte arable land, nearly three times the area under cultivation in 1860-61. 

4 #! figures are for ninety- three of the 112 Government villages of the present 
uSSQ) !Nandttrb4r sub-divisions The difference bet ween ninety -three and eighty-nine, 

^ number of villages almdy stated to be included in this block, is due to changes 
.in limits of the sub-division. ^ 

-.'v . , 
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tlie year before, show an increase in occupied area of 4144 
acres and in remissions of £150 (Bs. 150p), and a decrease ih 
waste of 65,419 acres and in collections of £876 (Rs. 8760)* 

A comparison of the figures of the year of settlement with the 
average of the ten previous years shows an increase in occupied 
area of 8344 acres and a decrease in waste of 67,666 acres. 

As regards revenue there is a fall in reniissionB of £33 (Rs> 8^9) ; : 
and an increase in collections of £87 (Rs. 870). Durixig the 
seventeen years since the suiwey, remissions were granted in twelve 
years, the largest sums being £269 (lls. 2690) in 1861-62 and 
£208 (Rs. 2080) ill 1871-72. Compared with the average of the 
ten previous years, the average of the seventeen years since the 
survey shows that the occupied area lias risen by 30,237 acres and 
the collections by £2907 (Bs. 29,070), waste has fallen by 90,896 
acres, and remissions by £261 (Bs. 2610). 

As regards the hill and forest villages excluded from detailed 
survey oj)eratious, the revouue from the two fanned, 
villages during the ton years ending 1877-78 averaged £14 
(lls. 140), and from the eighty-seven plough-rate, villages 

£943 (lls. 9130). 

Adding to the figures of the main block of 93 villages the details of 
the remaining settled Government villages, the result for the whole 
sub-division is, comparing the average returns of the ton years before 
the survey and of the eighteen years since the suivoy, an increase 
in occupied ar(.'a of 31,484 acres and in collectioUvS of £3246 
(Rs. 32,460), and a decrease in waste of 106,967 acres and in remis- 
sions of £335 (Bs. 3350). Again comparing the average returns of 
til e ten years before survey and the returns for 1877-78, the iwult 
is, including revenue from imarable land and £1299 (Rs. 12,990) 
from the two leased and eight y-seven plough-rate villages, an increase 
in collections of £5639 (lls, 56,390) or 81*08 per cent. 

The following statcnrient shows for the settled Government 
villages the efb'cts of the survey settlement during the eighteen 
years ending 1877-78 : 

Namltirhdr Survey RemfHs, ISGl • 1878. 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

^8. 

Bs. 

■■■ ■ 

lB6»-60 

1 8815 

1147 

4463 

0772 

1633 

83 

8356 


181 

T 

" 6304-' 

iseo-M 

8520 

1056 

4576 

3047 

3046 

138 

7054 


188 


mi 

1860 -1860 

8888 

1177 

4016 

10,310 

1682 

871 

6308 


181 

u. 

'''6448;’ 

1860.1878 

4638 

1066 

5708 

885 

2070 

330 

B673 

0 

167 



187T-78 

6050 

1057 

6107 

466 

2103 

... 

8370 

88 

136 

16 

, 
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^fanilurhdr Survey Sesulta, 1S81 - 1878 — continued. 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AcroH, 

Acres. 

Eh. 

Ils. 

R». 

its. 

B«. 

Kb. 

i««o.ei 

»6.(>4H 

11.620 

47,574 

151,171 

82,006 

im 

70,348 


133 

12 

70,49-3 

ifeoi-o’i 

3D,8S« 

n,H30 

51,718 

85, 752 

27,1.54 

2687 

00,896 


820 

29 

61,746 

1851-1861 

8o,<um 

12,s70 

4.3,374 

153,418 

81,094 

3021 

159,749 


92 

31 

60,872 

1861-I87B ... 


11.003 

73,011 

62,523 

28,198 

4J5 

RS,26.3 

492 

1169 

63 

89,977 

1877-78 

77,22o 

10,722 

87,947 

47,644 

28,000 

22 

97,664 

692 

1392 

92 

99,740 
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OVERNMENT VILLAGES SETTLED 

IN 1862-63. 


1861-62 

1486 

416 

1902 

10,708 

39.58 

14 

1119 

... 

e 


n:>5 

1862-63 

1261 

447 

1728 

722 1 

2l»i7 

.51 

594 


10 

.. 

004 

1852-1862 ... 

1313 

454 

1767 

11,100 

3958 

43 

964 


1 


966 

l«02-187d ... 

19K3 

•114 

2396 

6.'i22 

2051 

12 

942 

3 

18 

2 

965 

1877-78 

3167 

409 

3566 

6313 

20C0 


1450 


31 


1481 
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83 

186C66 

282 


2h2 

2338 
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1855-1865 ... 

06 

io 

70 

1131 

1791 


13 




12 

IB65-187S 

124 


124 

2406 

UU.5 

10 

97 

11 



108 

1877-78 

156 


156 

2405 
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1867-68 

1239 
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33CV3 

0294 

0600 
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1868-68 

2178 
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2327 

H.3(M> 

10,119 

'm 
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1868-1868 ... 

1046 
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.3114 

CtH3 
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4.51 
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1868-1878 ... 

1828 
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1977 

3650 

10,119 

40 

871 

m 



1043 

1077-78 

1947 

149 

2090 

3.531 

10,119 


960 
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1077 
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1869-1878 
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2 
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00 

60 
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040 
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305 

28 
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10 
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7 
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6 
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batoire survey.] 

86312 

16,747 

63,059 

184,568 

102,581 

3903 

69,261 
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46 

69.541 

Ittoce survey ... 

71,807 

12,786 

84,648 
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Nasirabad. 


According to the 1879-80 returns, the agricultural stock m 
Government villages amounted to 7151 ploughs, 3874 c^rts, 20,748 
bullocks, 17,945 cows, 0158 buffaloes, 1000 horses, 7487 sheep and 
goats, and 334 asses. 

Of the 108,113 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops 
occupied 74,736 or 69’ 12 per cent, 30,413 of them under bdjri, 
Penicillaria sjricata; 21,864 under wheat, gahu, Triticum sestivum y 
11,409 under jVm, Sorghum vulgare; 5242 under rice, bhdi^ Oiyza 
sativa ; 1 704 under rdgi, Eleusino coracana ; 1338 under AanS or 
Icodruy Paspalum scrohiculatuin ; 243 under maize, malika-y Zea mays ; 
46 under mvHy Panicum miliaceiun ; and 2477 under miscellaneous 
cereals. Pulses occupied 11,715 acres or 10vS3 per cent, 6831 of 
them under gram, Imrhharn, Cicer arietinurn ; 2997 under hulith, 
Dolichos biflorus ; 1135 under f ury Cajanus imlicus; 384 under 
udidy Phaseolus mango ; 45 under lentils, masur, Ervum lens ; and 
23 under peas, vdtdna, Pisum sativum. Oilseeds occupied 10,501 
acres or 9*71 per cent, 7850 of them under gingelly seed, til, 
Sesamum indicum ; 2207 under linseed, alfihi, Liniim usitatissimum ; 
and 444 under other oilseeds. Eibres occupied 9412 acres or 8*70 ' 
per cent, 9012 of them under cotton, kdpiis, Gossypium herbaceum, 
and 390 under brown heni]^, amhddiy Hibiscus canuabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1749 acres or I'Gl percent, 1224 
of them under chillies, mirchiy Capsicum frutescens; 147 under 
tobacco, tamhdkhu, Nicotiaria tabacuin ; 55 under indigo, guli, 
Indigofera tinctoria; and the remaining 323 under various vege- 
tables and fruits. 

The 1875 population return sliows, of a total population of 45,984 
souls, 43,074 or 93*07 per cetit Hindus, and 2910 or 6*33 per cent 
Musalm^ns. The details of the Hindu castes are : 1435 Brahmans, 
priests. Government 8(;rvants, and traders ; 892 Vdnis, 21 KaUls, 
and 3 Bhadbhiinjcis, traders and inerchaiits ; 0214 Kr^nbis, 907 
Miilis, 1653 Dakshanis, and 33 Babars, husbandmen ; 589 Sondrs^ 
gold and silver smiths ; 262 Sutars, cai'penters ; 182 Lohfirs, black- 
smiths ; 220 kShimpis, tailors ; 69 Kdsilrs, coppersmiths ; 160 
Kumbhars, potters ; 47 Dhigvans, saddlers ; 21 Beldars, bricklayers; 

1 5 Patharvats, sioiie-dressers ; 14 Otaris, founders ; 492 Telis, 
oilpressers; 75 Salis and 15 Khatris, weavers; 28 Rangftris, dyers; 
137 Guravs, worshippers of Shiv ; 107 Bhiits, bards; 480 Nhivis, 
barbers ; 138 Dhobis, washermen; 261 Dhangars, shepherds ; 869 , 
Kolis and 263 Bhois, fishers; 1353 Rajputs and 211 Pardeshis, 
messengers and con.stables; 19,371 Bhils and 2812 Kojukanis, " 
labourers; 2058 V^anjaris, carriers and husbandmen; 406 Ohdmbhdrs, 
leather- workers ; 1445 Mhars and 69 Mangs, village seiwants; 17 
Buruds, basket-makers ; 117 Gosavis, 72 Gondhlis, 24 Joh&ri$, and 
1 1 Kolhatis, beggars. 

Nasirabad, one of the east-central sub-divisions, is bounded 
on the north by the Tdpti separating it from Ohop^ and Sivda, on 
the east by the Vdghur separating it from Bhusdval, on the south 
by Pechora and Jd.miier, and on the west by the Girna separating 
it from Erandol. Its area is 319 square miles, 818 of them surveyed 
in detail; its population according to the 1872 census was 6O,1Q0 
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or 188*42 to tlie square mile ; and in 1879-80, its realisable land 
revenue was £21,358 (lis. 2,13,530). 

The 318 square miles surveyed in detail, all of them Government 
village lands, contained, according to the revenue survey, 158,089 
acres or 77‘64 per cent of arable ; 32,139 acres or 15*78 per cent of 
unarable; 3002 acrcKSor 1*47 per cent of grass; and 10, 403 acres 
or 5*1 1 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From 
the 158,089 acres of arable land, 12,761 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance 
of 145,328 acres the actual area of arable Government land, 119,031 
acres or 81 '90 per cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

One of the richest of the 1'apti valley snl^-divisions, Nasii’abad, 
like Ainalner and Erandol, is a l itib blnck plain in the north and 
hilly and rolling in the south. The hills consist of spurs running into 
the plain from the south and brandling in all directions. Most of 
the sub-clivisiou is highly tilled. But (except in the north, it is without 
the mango groves which are so conimou in oth(?r sub-divisions. 

The climate is generally liealtliy, as is the (*ase in Erandol and 
other open sub-divisions of the Tapti valley. The rainfall during 
the twelve years ending 1879 averaged 30*72 inches. 

The supply of surface water is abundant. The 3 apti, the Girna, 
and the Vaghur, all perennial streams, form the north, west, and 
east boundaries. Besides these, there is tlie Hated river on its way 
from the southern hills to join tlie Girna. None of these rivers are 
for iiTigation. There were, in 1879-80, 1385 working wells 
with a depth of from forty to eigdity feet. 

The rich black alluvial clay found in this sub-division is of the 
^me class as in Ainalner and Erandol, but richer and better. In 
the south, instead of gradually growing loss rich, it passes almost 
at once into a poor soil. 

In 1859-60, the year of settlement, 6809 holdings, khutds, vvero 
recorded with an average area of 1 7*59 acix^s and an average rental 
of £2 16s, 2Jd, (Rs. 28-1-10). Eijually divided among the 
agricultural population, theses holdings would for each person 
represent an allotment of 6*04 acres at" a yearly rent of 19s 
(Rs. 9-10*.5). Distribut ed among the whole population, the share to 
0ach would amount to2-4il acres aud the incidence of the land tax 
to 7s. 8fd. (Rs. 3-13-7). 

Nasirabad had, at the time of survey (1 860), an area of 350 
square miles, 123 G-overnmeut villages, and a population of 52,338 
souls. Of the 123 villages, only niucty-threo were inhabited. For 
administrative purposes they wore divided into two groups, the 
Buh-division of Nasirabad with sixty-five, and the petty division of 
Kfinalda mth twenty-eight villages. Since the survey the size of 
the sub-division has, for administrative convenience, been reduced 
from 123 to 110 Government villages. The survey measurements 
were begun in 1853-54 and finished in 1856-57, and the classifications 
were begun in 1857-58 and finished in 1869-60, Of the llO' 


‘ Par two of thwe villages, full yearly details arc uot available, One alienated 
ilase was not settled. a.ienaioa. 
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Chapter XIIL Goremincynt villages, eighty-iame were settled in 1859-60, threfe ill 
Sub*dMto8« 1868-64, and eighteen in 1864-65. 

At the time of survey, Nasirahad was the richest Sub-division in 
NABiBABAn Khdndesh.' Near the Tdpti in the north the soil was better than 
even in the corresponding lands of Amalner and Brandol. Beyond 
' the limits of the rich Tapti soil, especially towards the centre of the 

Bub-division, whe^re a series of rocky ridges ran in irregular lines 
to the south-west, the country was uneven and the soil poor. Though 
in the richer lands there were fine mango gi^oves, it was less well 
wooded than some of the neighbouring sub-divisions. It was bounded 
on throe sides by rivers and was well supplied with water; The 
extent of tillage in the north, and the ro(iky nature of the waste* 
lands in the south, were unfavourable for eattle breeding* The 
returns showed a total of 40,900 head or 26,000 fewer than in 
Erandol. The draught cattle were iu poor condition, as, whenever 
they could be spared from field work, their services were in demand 
at Jalgaon. The bulk of the population of 52,338 souls were 
husbandmen. Though much had been done in the way of opening 
fair-weather roads, during the rainy mouths traffic was at a staudstilL 
The Asirgad-Malegaon road that crossed the centre of the sub- 
division was simply a cleared track. Though not yet (I860) open for 
traffic, the line of the Great Indian Peninsula railway had been laid 
across the sub-division. 

In six oountiy towns, Nasirabad, Jalgaon, Ndndra, Asoda, Kdnalda, 

\ and Pimprala, weekly markets were held. Of these Jalgaon was 

' increased of late yeai's, the largest place of 

trade in Khandesh, dealing vv ilii jJ* ^'^rAtdxnd exporting cotton, linseed, 
and till to Bombay. About 880 hanTT" ^tjKsqojIoyed, 

chiefly in Nasirabad and Jalgaon, in weaving cheap turbans anu^. 
common cotton cloth. The staple products were millet wheat^^ 
cotton, liiisood, and other oilseeds, almost all of which had risen 
greatly in value within the ten years ending 1860.'^ 


^ * Nowhere on this side of India, whether in GujarAt or in the Southern MarAtha 
districts, have I seen heavier crops,* Mr. Robertson, 22nd March 1860 j Bom. Gov^ 
Sel. XCIII, 401. ‘ It is a matter of notoriety that the people of Nasirabad ar© oqna- 

paratively very well off. I think that the superior wealth of its cultivators gives 
Nasirabad a further advantage over the Virdcl sub-division. * Mr. A. E. Grant, June 
1861, ditto 454. 

* The details were : 

Nattimbad Produce PnetiS, IS/il - tfiijO. 


PRIOSS. 


Tears. 

Map of 1U2 $heri (660-704 lbs.) 

Man of 40 tktri 
(80 lbs.) 

Wheat. 

Til seed. 

Linseed, 

Cotton- 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rn. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1851 

9 8 0 

12 0 0 

8 12 0 

9 0 0 

1862 

8 12 0 

9 4 0 

8 12 0 

8 0 0 

1863 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

9 0 0 

1864 

9 4 0 

1» 0 0 

13 12 0 

7 4 9 

1865 1 

12 0 0 

16 0 0 

16 0 0 

8 0 0 

1850 i 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

10 0 0 

1867 

12 0 0 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

16 0, 0 . 

1868 

12 0 0 

8 0 0 

9 0 0 

16 0 0 

1859 

12 0 0 

16 0 0 

16 0 0 

12 0 0 

.880 

12 12 0 

16 0 0 

16 0 0 

18 0 0 
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Under the former systenj, in the best northern villag^es, except 
for soils liable to bo injured by floodings the prevailing acre rates 
were 6\d. and bs, 2d, (Rh. 245-9 and Rs. 1-15 a higha). There 
was nothing to show that these rates wore excessive. The fields 
wore highly tilled, and in many of the villages the liotisea were 
richly and handsomely built. In the poorer southern villages, tho 
prevailing rate? was 2^, (jd. (Rs. 1- t) an acre. For watered land 
there was the higher acre charge of 7s\ 8^4. (Rs. 3-13-8). 

Under the now settlement, the 123 villages w^^ere arranged into 
three groups. The first group of fit'ty-two villages, marked off on 
the north by the road crossing the (Tinui at Nimbkhoda, proceeding 
by Jalgaon Budrukh to iShisirabad, and dalgaon Khurd on tho 
V%hur, had very rich soil able 1<> yiedd the best crops. For these 
a maximum dry crop acre rale of (ks*. (Rs. 3) v,as fixed. For the 
second group, comprising twcrnty-live villages lying ahnig the banks 
of theGirna, south of the ford at Nimble lieda Khurd and immediately 
south of the road wliich marked off the first gron]), together with a 
small group of villages beyond tln^ Vaghur fo the west, an acre rate 
of 4s, 3(Z. (Rs. 2-2) was fixed. On the third .group, comprising tho 
forty-six remaining village's, twimt y-oiie of whi(‘h were uninhabited, 
an acre rate of Sa. 6d. (i?s. 1-12) was fixed. 

The new rates on tho second and third groups wore twenty-five 
per cent below the old rates. But as the people had for several 
years been rapidly adding to the area, of their holdings, and as the 
waste land was of very inferior quality, it seemed doubtful whether 
any spread of tillage could bo looked for except with the gradual 
increase of population.^ 

The irrigated area was small. From canals only sixty-eight acres 
were watered, .three from a masonry dam said to have been built 
in 1740, and sixty-five partly watered from two mud da-ms across 
a small stream in Mohrun villager In the three acres where the 
water supply was abundant, the rate was raised from bs, 9|ri. 
(Rs. 2-14-8) the higha to 10.V, ( Rs. 5) the acre. In the sixty-five 
acres, where the supply was available in good years only, the acre 
rate was lowered from 7s, S^d, (Rs. 3-13 8) to 7s, (Rs. 3-8). 
Only 1470 acres wore watered from wx'lls. Nasirabad, Jalgaon, 
Asoda, and Bhddli had each more than 100 acres, but in the 
south, few villages had more than 400. Garden tillage was not 
popular. It trebled the labour and cost, and did not nearly 
trenle the profits. Under these circumstances, the garden rates 
were fixed at 7s. (Rs. 3-8) the aero for the best villages and 6^. 
(Es. 8) for those in the south. 

The result of the new rates was to lower the Government demand 
from £17,489 (Rs. 1,74,890) to £14,41 7 (Rs. 1,44,170), or about 17*56 
percent. The following statement shows for each of the three 
groups the spread of tillage in tho year of settlement, the reduction 
m the Government demand, and the revenue that would be realised 
if all the arable waste was brought under tillage : 


^ ifr. Pavidfion, 29th February 18()0 ; Bom. Gov. Sol. XCIII. 373 ; Mr. RobertBon, 
: t!2ad March 1860 : ditto 410 ; Mr. Manegeld, 25th July 1860 : ditto 413. 
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An examination of tho cliaiigos that have taken place in the^ 
* ' chief survey block of c‘if]fhtj-ninc villages since the introduction of 
the survey rates (1859-6U) gives the following results. The figures 
of the sottleinent .year, compared with those of tho year before, show 
an increase of 6218 acres in occupied area, of 18,991 acres in 
waste, of £920 (Rs. 9200) in roniissions, and a decrease of £1509 
(Rs. 15,090) in collections. A comparison of the figures of the 
settlement year with the average of the ten previous years shows 
an increase of 17,512 acres in occupied area, of 4862 acres in waste, 
of £437 (Rs. 4370) in remissions, and of £835 (Rs. 8350) in collections. 
During the nineteen years since tho survey, year^ remissions 
have been granted, tho largest sums being £1212 (Ks. 12,120) in 
1859-60, £4216 (Rs. 42,160) in 1871-72, and £824 (Rs. 8240) in 
1874-75. A comparison of the average of tho nineteen years since 
the survey, with tho ten previous years, shows a decrease in waste 
of 21,522 acres, and in remissions of £405 (Rs. 4050), and an 
increase in occupied area of 41,384 acres and in collections of £3463 
(Rs. 34,630). 

Adding to the figures of this main block the details of twenty-one 
Government villages since settled, the result for the whole sub-division 
is, comparing the average returns of the ten years before thd* survey 
and of the nineteen years since tho survey, a fall in waste of 
21,340 acres, and in remissions of £335 (Rs. 3350) ; an increase in 
occupied area of 47,302. acres, and in collections, including 
revenue from unarable land, an increase of £4516 (Rs. 45,160) or 
29*3 per cent. Again comparing the average returns of the ten years 
before the survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is, including 
revenue from unarable land, an increase of £5483 (Rs. 54,880) or 
85*5 per cent. 

The following statement shows for the settled Government 
villages the effects of the survey settlement during the nineteen years 
ending 1877-78 : 


Nadrahad Settl^m^nt, 1S59-60. 


Class. 

Villages. 

Forhbiu 

SURVIBY. 

1818-19 to 1858-59. 

1858-69. 

Govorn- 

xnont 

Am. 

Collections. 

Tillage. 

Colloc- 

tiuns. 

Assess- 

ment, 

1858-69. 

Rental. 

MaKknnm 
Acre Rote. 



Acres. 

128. 

Acres, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. a. p, 

I. 

! 62 ! 

75,780 

87,537 

60,9«0 

1,36,142 

1,15,381 

1,48,046 


n 

25 

20,792 

11,503 

12,666 

16,789 

13,166 

26,766 

2 9 9 

III. 

40 ; 

61,370 

12,»76 

21,126 

1 22,010 

15,603 

88,350 

1 1 0 

Total ...1 

1 

123 1 

[ 163,948 

1,12,076 

90,771 

1,74,891 

1,41,169 

1 2,13,062 

1 
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Nasimhad Survey HmdU, 1860-JS78, 



1 Area. 

i 

% 

1 

(A 

Collections. 

Occupied, 

1 Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

i 

p« 

s 

Alienated. 

% 

1 

1 

<1 

Alienated 1 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Un arable. 


Survey Block T.— 89 GoVKHSMUNt Villages skttled m 1859.60. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

a.-. 

R.-. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rfl. 

,18/58.59 

73.1 4R 

in, 946 

84.09:1 

32,719 

81,508 

2918 

1, .54,460 

263 

55158 

2992 

1,63,283 


79,322 

l(»,»«!l 

90,311 

46,710 

36,729 

12,121 

1.:;9,M.57 

274 

6573 

1007 

1,40,211 

i84»-JSfi9 ... 

61, N3 


72,799 

41 ,S48 

H2,H80 

775-4 

1,31,379 

189 

5284 

2825 

1,39.677 

1859-1878 ... 

102,759 

11,424 

114,183 

20,326 

39,241 

3708 

1,61,353 

1427 

8704 

:5089 

1,74,623 

1877-78 

107,876 

ll,«S0 

119,556 


41,8.54 

232 

l,67,:i75 

1676 

ll,8.Wjl916 

1,82,820 


Sc'RVKV Block If.— :i Oovkrkment Villages skttlf.d in 18C:4-64. 

1882-63 

2300 

178 

24 7« 

1217 

5605 

2:1 

2637 


73 

1 

2711 

180i»-84 

2750 

222 


3»i49 

1420 

99 

2G2S 


80 

36 

2744 

1858-1883 ... 

2315 

17« 

2493 

1201 

.5606 

64 

2-184 

... 

59 

11 

2654 

186:1-1878 ... 

2912 

261 

:u7:{ 

30<17 

IKOI 

Ks 

2806 

14 

113 

67 

.3000 

1877-78 

2847 

291 

3i:i8 

2915 

1988 

4 

2819 

«6 

is:4 


3082 



Survey Bloch 

TIT. -18 Government Villages sijttt.ed in 1804-65. 


1863-64 

9603 

1027 

10,(U40 

3059 

15,001 


13,901 


231 

30(» 

14,432 

1864-05 

13,932 

nil 

15,043 

20r,2 

4147 

(5283 

16,642 


350 

293 

17,285 

1864.1864 ... 

7819 

1012 

8831 

446:i 

15,396 

411 

11,609 


211 

102 

12,122 

1864.1878 ... 

12,962 

1107 

14.0(;9 

2779 

4UW:4 

108(5 

20,907 

42 

633 

408 

21,905 

1877.78 

12,734 

1116 

1.3,849 

2399 

5594 

11 

21,8.55 

63 

1168 

192 

23;278 

Ten years 












before sun’ey. 

71,977 

12,146 

84,1,23 

47,r.r2 

103,882 

8220 

1,45,672 

189 

5554 

2938 

1,64,3.53 

Sine© survey . . 

118,683 

12,792 

131,425 

26,172 

46,0.3.5 

4882 

l,85,0(m 

1183 

9455 

3514 

1,09,518 

1877-78 

123,467 

13,086 

13(^643 

17,052 

49,436 

247 

1 .92,019 

IV 74 

13,204 

2153 1 

1 

2,09,180 


According to the 1879-80 retuniN^ the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 3905 ploughs, 41 90 carts, 16,405 
bullocks, 8666 cows, 6495 buffaloes. Oil horses, 10,304 sheep and 
goats, and 807 asses. 

Of the 119,031 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops 
occupied 72,588 acres or 00'98 per cent, 36,427 of them under 
Sorghum vulgaro ; 21,390 under hdjri, Penicillaria apicata; 
14,431 under wheat, (/ahu, Triticum sestiviim; 303 under rice bhdt 
Gryza sativaj and 37 under maize, wnhka, Zea mays. Pulses 
occupied 2902 acres or 2‘44 per cent, 1643 of them under gram, 
harhhara, Cicer ariotinum; 1171 under tur, Cajanus indicus • 42 
under kuUth, Dolichos biflorus ; 34 under wUd, Phaseolus mungo ; 
three under mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; and 9 under ' others.' 
Oilseeds occupied 6677 acres or 5'61 per cent, 4043 of them under 
linseed, afehi, Linum usitatissimum ; 2013 under gingelly seed til 
Sesamum indicum ; and 721 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
80,619 acres or 26‘72 per cent, 30,592 of them under cotton, kapw, 
Gbssypinm herbaceum; and 27 under brown hemp, amhddi, Hibiscus 
wamabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 6145 acres or 5'16 per 
nwit, 546 of them under tobacco, tambdJehu, Nicotiana tabacum ; 
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Chapter ZIII. 4(53 under chillies, mirchi. Capsicum frutescons; 154 under mdigo> 
SulKdiidaioss. Indigofera tinctoria ; two under sugarcane, us, SaGcharum 

officinaruin, and the remaining 4980 under various vegetables and 

N^hubau. 

The 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 66,606 
souls, 60,626 or 91*02 per cent Hindus; 5945 or 8*92 per cent 
Musalinilus; 30 or 0*04 per cent Christians; and 5 Pdrsis. The 
details of tho Hindu castes are ; 3205 Brdhmans, priests, Governm^rii , 
servants, and traders ; 2932 Vanis, 503 Bhiitids, 126 Kalals, 
and merchants ; 23,959 Kunbis, 2086 Mdlis, 368 Bunkars, 176 
Alkaris, husbandmen; 1208 Sondrs, gold and silver smitlis ; 812 
Sutdrs, carpenters; 277 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 1449 Shimpis, tailors ; 
433 Kumbhdrs, potters; 190 Tambats, coppersmiths ; 152 Belddrs, 
bricklayers; 74 Otaris, founders; 1124 Telis, oilpressers ; 838 
Rangaris, dyers; 907 Koshtisand 767 Sdlis, weavers ; 240 Thdkurs, 
village bards; 139 Guravs, worshippers of iShiv; 1069 Nhdyis, , 
barbers ; 474 Dhobis, washermen; 1467 Dhangars, sliepherdlfi ; 
113 Gavlis, milk and butter sellers; 4953 Kolis aiicl 597 Bhois, 
fishers ; 237 Rajputs, messengers and constables ; 769 Biiris, bojbel- 
leaf sellers; 85 Dangats, labourers; 1429 Bhils, labourers; 1565 
Vanjdris, carriers and husbandmen; 67 Pardliis, game-snarers; 
856 Chdmbhars and 31 DoUoris, 1 eather- workers ; 3766 Mhdrs and 
344 Mangs, village servants; 10 Kai kadis, basket-makers; 682 
Gosavis, 272 Mdnbhavs, and 35 Kulliatis, beggars. 

PAchora, Pa^Chora, one of the southern sub-divisions including the petty 

division, pc/a, of Bhadgaon, is bounded on tho north by Amalner, 
Erandol, and Nasirabad; on the east by tlaranor and His Highness 
the Nizdm’s dominions ; on the south by the Nizdm^s dominions; and 
on the west by Chiilisgaon and Dlmlia. Its area is 535 square miles, 
506 of them surveyed in detail ; its population, according to the 
1872 census returns, was 84,880 souls or 139*96 to the square mile; 
and in 1879-80 its realisable land revenue was £30,828 (Rs. 3,08,280). 

Area, Of 506 square miles, tho area surveyed in detail, five are occupied 

by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the 
revenue survey returns, contains 267,396 acres or 83*49 per cent of 
arable land ; 4*0,291 aci-es or 12*58 per cent of unarable land; and 
12,578 acres or 3*93 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 267,396 acres of arable land, 10,911 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands iu Government villages. 
Of the balance of 256,485 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 212,505 acres or 82*85 per cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

Pdchora is a wide fairly wooded valley lying between the 
SatrndUs to the south and low rangiis of hills to the north. 

Climate, Except in the villages lying below tho Satmdlils, where, owing to 

the dense brushwood, fever and ague prevail from .November to 
February, the climate is healthy. The average rainfall during th« 
twelve years ending 1879 was 28*99 inches. 

Waier, It is fairly well supplied with surface water. The only 

river is the Gima entering from Ch^lisgaon in the west near the 
village of Bahil. In its north-easterly course it is 
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Titur and the Hivra, near Ghorda Pimpri and Bondeshvar, and 
passes out of the sub-division near Dahigaon, The Titur is fed by 
the Garat, and the Hivra by the ludra which, in its turn, is fed by 
the Bahiila, all of them rising in the SdtmaUs. Those, during 
the ^eater part of the year, are either dry or only a series of 
detached pools. The Bori only touches the boundaries of two 
villages in the north-west. There were, in 1879-80, 151 working 
wells with a depth of from twenty to forty feet. Irrigation is also 
carried on by means of one of the J&nda canals, which enters on the 
west near the village of Guta and runs for fourteen miles. 

The prevailing soil is red. Near the hills in the south and north 
it is generally light and friable. The black is coarse and mixed with 
lime nodules. In the basin of the Girna valley, the black soil though 
good is poorer than that of the Tdpti valley. 

In 1804-65, the year of settlement, 8980^ holdings, Ichdtds, were 
recorded with an average area of 20-4] acres and an average rental 
of £2 16^. 7|d. (Rs. 28-5-3). Equally divided among the agricul- 
tural population, these holdings would for each person represent 
an allotment of 5'85 acres at a yearly rent of 16^;. 2f d. (Rs. 8-1-10). 
Distributed among the whole population, the share to each would 
amount 'to 3*08 acres and the incidence of the land tax to Ss. Gid. 
(Rs. 4-4-4). 

Of the three pargands, Lohara, Pitch ora, and Utran, contained in 
the Pdehora sub-division, Lohdra and Pdehora formerly belonged 
to the Nizdm and were acquired by the Peahwa after the battle of 
Eharda in 1795. Pdchora and Sdngvi, a potty division of Ijohdra, 
were made over to Holkar in part payment of a debt. In 1318-19 
Sdngvi, and two years later the reuuuniug jwtty division of Haveli 
in Lohdra, and Pdchora became Hritish territory. In 1838-39 all 
except Sdngvi wore given back, but w'ero again resumed in 1 844-4.5. 
Utran the third division, belonged to Holkar, and with other 
territory was ceded to tho British in 1818-19 by tho treaty of 
Mandesar. 

In Pdchora the survey measurements, begun in 1 855-50, were 
finished in 1865-66, and tho classifications, begun in 1858-59, were 
finished in 1869-70. Of 228 the present (1880) number of villages, 
145 form the sub-division of Pdchora, and eighty-three the 
subordinate petty division of Bhadgaon. Of the Pdchora villages, 
108 Government and two alienated villages were settled in 1864-65 
and thirty-five Government villages in 1865-66. Of the Bhadgaon 
villages, four Government villages were settled in 1862-63 five 
€lovernment villages in 1864-65 ; and sixty-six Government and one 
alienated villages in 1865-66 ; the remaining seven abenated villages 
of Bhadgaon have not been settled. 

Of the three survey blocks, those of 113 Government villages 
Mttled in 1864-66 and of 101 Government villages settled in 1865-66 
^6 the laigest. An examination of the efiect of the survey rates 
ifitroduoed in them gives the following results. For the group of 
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' Three of theie were alienated. 
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113 Govornment villages, the figures of the settlement year, compared 
with those of the year before, show an increase in the occupied area 
of 30,072 acres, in the waste of 16,950 acres, in the remissions of 
£4206 (Es. 42,060), and in the collections of £1626 (Rs. 16,260). 
A comparison of the figures of the settlement year with the average 
of the previous ten years shows an increase in the occupied area of 
42,214 acres, in the waste of 9998 acres, in the remissions of £4109 
(Rs. 41,090), and in the collections of £2878 (Rs. 28,780). During 
the fourteen years (1864-65 to 1877-78) of survey rates yearly 
remissions were gr’autetl, the largest sums being £4336 (Rs. 43,860) 
in 1864-65 and £3950 (Rs. 39,500) in 1871-72. A comparison of 
the avemge of the foiirtc^eii years of the survey settlement with the 
average of tlie ten previous years shows an increase in the occupied 
area of 38,132 acres, in the w^aste of 11,870 acres, in the remissions 
of £419 (Rs. 4190), and in the collections of £6491 (Rs. 64,910). 

For the other largo group of 101 Government villages settled in 
1865-66, the figures of the settlement year compared with those of 
the year before, show an increase in the occupied area of 20,561 
acres, in the w^aste of 15,631 acres, in the remissions of £4688 
(Rs. 46,880), and in the collections of £1428 (Rs. 14,280). A 
comparison of the figures of the settlomeiit year with the average of 
the previous ten years sliows an increase in the occupied area of 
33,667 acres, in the waste of 9217 acres, in the remissions of £4592 
(Rs. 45,920), and in the collections of £2605 (Rs, 26,050). During 
the thirteen years (1865-06 to 1877-78) of survey rates yeai’ly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £4747 (Rs. 47,470) 
in 1865-66, £1184 (Rs. 11,810) in 1807-68, and £1208 (Rs. 12,030) 
in 1871-72. A comparison of tlio average of the thirteen years of 
survey settlement wdth the average of the ten years before shows 
an increase in the occupied area of 31,065 acres, in the waste of 
11,275 acres, in the remissions of £512 (Rs. 5120), and in the 
collections of £4932 (Rs. 49,320). 

Adding to the figures of these two gi’onpsof Government villages 
the details of the remaining four^ settled Government villages, the 
result for the wliule sub-division is, comparing the average returns 
of the ten years before the survey and of the years of survey rates, 
an increase in tlie occupied area of 69,673 acres, in the waste of 
24,004 acres, in the remissions of £931 (Rs. 9310), and in the 
collections, including revenue from unarable laud, an increase of 
£11,774 (Rs. 1,17,740) or 78’9 per cent. Again comparing 
average returns of the ten years before survey and the retuitns for 
1877-78, the result is, including revenue from uuarable land^ ait 
increase of £13,681 (Rs. 1,»36,810) or 91*7 per cent. 

The following sbitemont shows for the settled Government 
villages of the sub-division the effects of the survey settlem^t 
during the sixteen years ending 1877-78 : 


* Of these one has no cultivation, and for one the information is iiiooin|dii^te* 
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Pdchora Survey ReBuUa, 186S-1878, 
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SoKvKY Block j. -3 Govkrnmkkt Vu.lauk.'* skttlkd in 1862-63. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Uh. 

Rr. 

R«. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1861 

185 


JH3 

410 

5217 

7 

90 




90 

18a2-6» 

197 


197 

ItJKO 

1676 

9 

127 




127 

16-52-1863 

196 

4 

200 

3-13 

5217 

« 

j:i7 




1.37 

1862-1878 

661 

15 

676 

1202 

16b2 

6 

3.“6 

9 


io 

40.5 

1877-78 

821 

27 

851 

940 

1769 

38 

•121 

... 
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Bowvisy Block 11. --118 Uovku.nmbn'T Villaoks t^KTTLEf* IN 1864-65, 


1863-64 

8a,ri79 

6627 

90, <106 

1 1 ,631 

128, .366 

1H03 

9H.689 

... 

2369 

1 

+434 i 

1,00,492 

imm 

112,819 

7259 

120,078 

28,611 

21,116 

-1:5,362 

1,09.(559 

... 

20.58 

203 1 J. 12, 580 

1854-1864 

7J,»32 

6532 

77,864 

18.01,3 

133, 666 

2276 

81, -260 


2-272 

1.321 , 

8 1,8.56 

1664-1878 

108,717 

7279 

n 5,996 

30, .5 13 

2;’>.6.5r* 

6 It',:: 

1,13,196 

412 

4808 

3297 ! 

1,51,743 

187‘. 

120,511 j 

7605 

128,119 

18,088 

2.3,926 

.'5.12 

1,57,641 

1 

8189 j 

451 1 

i 

1,66,284 



Si!R\KY Block III.— loi 

UUVKH.N.MKNT A"ll3iA(;ii.S HKTTlKO IN 1865-66. 


1864-65 

68,9-13 

3679 

7 2, ♦>22 

i 1 

4199 1 121,105 

.6.92 

71,l»4.8 

35 

lisa 

213 

7.5,434 

1865-66 

89,308 

SH'JO 

93,lH3 

19,830 : 

24,536 ; 

17,471 

.88,041 

80 


20.59 

9l,.565 

1866-1865 

55.825 

3691 

59,516 

10,613 ; 

12H,02H 

1/»17 

62,391 

26 

iOll 

75:> 

64.211 

1-865-1878 

86,610 

3971 

90,. 581 

21,R^S 1 

25,109 

6670 1,10,450 

320 

199H 

2022 

1,14,796 

1877-78 

93,386 

3913 

97,299 

14,16.5 ; 

26,11.8 

1552 

1,1.5,87.5 

4 

2855 

568 

1,10,302 

Teu years 



1 

1 


i 


i 

1 

1 




before survoy, 

127,353 

10.227 

137,5801 

29, .599 

266,91 1 

3831 

1,1.3.78k' 

26 

.3,113 

2077 

1.49,204 

Sinee Hiirvey ... 

195,688 

11,26.-. 

207,2.53 1 

.53,603 

.30, 416 ■ 

13,. .9 

2,.51,038; 

771 I 

6M06 


2,0fl,9U 

1677-78 

2U,754 

11,545 

226, 299 j 

33,19.3 

51,613 ' 

...... 

2,73,913| 

4 1 

n,U44| 

1019 

2,86,010 


According to the 1879-80 returns, the farm stock in (.Toverninent 
villages amounted to 8(518 ploughs, 55(57 carts, 28,152 bullocks, 
16,682 cows, 9468 buffaloes, 14151 horses, 16,101 sheep and goats, 
and 825 asses. 

Of the 212,505 acres imd('r tillages in 1878-79, grain crops 
ocoupiod 121,190 or 57*08 per cent, (>(),79() of thorn under jvdriy 
Sorghum vulgarc; 50,428 under h([jri\ Penieillaria spicata ; 2952 
under wheat, gahn, Triticum jcstivum; 922 nudor rice, bhdt^ Oryza 
sativa ; and 97 under maize, makka, Zea mays. Pulses occupied 8286 
acres or 1 *54 per cent, 1411 of them under gram, liarhkara, Cicer 
arietinum; 1009 under tar, Cajanus indicus; 465 under %idid, 
Phaseolus mungo; 359 nndor kulith, Dolichos biflorus ; 18 under 
mwgf, Phaseolus radiatus ; and 24 under 'others\ Oilseeds occupied 
9688 acres or 4*51 per cent, 7703 of them under gingelly seed, til, 
Sesamum indioiim ; 1800 under linseed, alshi, Liiuim usitatissimum ; 
and 25 under other oilseeds. Pilnes occupied 75,049 acres or 35*31 
per Cent, 74,942 of them under cotton, hip us, Gossypiuin herbacoum, 
and 107 under brown hemp, ambddij Hibiscus caiinabinus. 
Ilisoellaneous crops occupied 3392 acres or 1*50 per cent, 1326 of 
under chillies, mirchi, Capsicum frntescens ; 716 under indigo, 
Indigofera tinctoria ; 270 under tobacco, lamhdkhu, Nicotiana 
168 under sugarcane, uff, Saccharum officinarum and the 
iwmmg 912 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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Tbe 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 85,658 
souls, 77,806 or 90*98 per cent Hindus ; 7736 or 9*04 per cent 
Musalmflns ; and 16 or 0‘01 per cent Christians. The details of the 
Hindu castes are; 3270 Br&hmans, priests, Government servants, and 
traders; 106 Kshatris, writers; 2568 V^nis, 78 Bhfitids, 21 HalvAis, 
78 Kalals, and 8 Bhadbhiinjfe, traders and merchants ; 27,754 
Kunbis, 3673 M^lis, 950 Daksnanis, 234 Bharddis, and 83 Bunkars^ 
husbandmen; 1808 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 1048 SutArs, 
carpenters ; 531 Lohars, blacksmiths; 1578 Shimpis, tailors; 247 
KAsars, coppersmiths ; 506Kumbhars, potters ; 84 DhigvAns, saddlers; 
18 Londris, cement-makers; 183 Belddrs, bricklayers; 67 OtAris^ 
founders; 1787 Telis, oilpressers ; 492 Koshtis and 187 S^is, 
weavers ; 433 Rangaris, dyers ; 34 Gadris, wool weavers ; 243 
BhAts, bards; 152 Gnravs, worshippers of Shiv ; 1249 Nhdvis, 
barbers ; 599 Dhobis, washermen; 977 Dhangars, shepherds; 268 
Gavlis, milk and butter sellers ; 1954 Kolis and 509 Bhois, fishers ; 
2989 Rajputs and 2484 Pardeshis, messengers and constables; 
1060 AkarmAsAs, 118 Govardhans and 25 DAngats, labourers; 
3050 Bhils, labourers; 2621 Vanjaris, carriers and husbandmen; 
85 PArdliis, game-snarers ; 1410 CliAmbhars and 141 Dohoris, 
leather-workers; 33 Buruds, basket-makers; 7318 Mh^irs and 
1045 MAngs, village servants; 170 BhamtAs, thieves; 43 KaikAdis, 
basket-makers; 5 Bhangis, scavengers ; 969 Gosavis, 111 Kolhatis, 
194 MAnbhavs, 127 ShilAvants, and 91 Ilolars, beggars. 

Pimpalner, lying to the extreme south-west of the district partly 
above and partly below the Sahyadris and including the petty 
divisions, i)ddit, of Navapur and Nizninpur, is bounded on the north-< 
west by His Highness the GaikwAr’s dominions, separated partly 
by the TApti and partly by its tributary the Nesu ; on the north by 
NandurbAr ; on the east by Virdel and Dhnlia ; on the south by the 
Satana sub-division of Nasik ; and on the west by His Highness the 
Gaikwar^s dominions. Its area is 1253 square miles, 948 of them 
surveyed in detail its population, according to the 1872 census, was 
60,125 souls or 47*98 to the square mile; and in 1879-80 its 
realisable land revenue was £11,834 (Rs. 1,18,340). 

Of 943 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, four are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the 
revenue survey, contains 330,063 acres or 54*92 per cent of arable 
land ; 56,382 acres or 9*38 per cent of unarable land ; 1228 acres 
or 0*20 per cent of grass; and 213,359 acres or 36*50 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 880,068 acres 
of arable land, 7096 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 322,967 acres, the 
actual area of arable Government land, 176,320 acres or 64*69 per 
cent wore, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

The most mountainous of the KhAndesh sub-divisions, Pimpalner 
consists of two distinct portions, the plain or desh and the hilflAnds 


1 The unsarveyed ares chiefly oonaiats of the hilly and forest i^rtiose ^eie 
population is sparse, the climate ttnhealthy, and the country infested by a 
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or Mng, separated by the Sahyadris. The desk or eastern part, 
lying above the Sahyddris, is crossed by abrupt mountain ranges 
running generally from west to east and divided by valleys of varying 
breadth. The most considemble range are the Selbdri hills which 
run along the southern boundary. The hills are mostly bare or 
covered with low thorn brushwood. Almost all the arable land is in 
the valleys, which, except some mango groves along the banks of 
rivers, are rather bare of trees. The western or dang portion, lying 
below the Sahyadris, is full of steep hill ranges covered with forest, 
broken here and there by the casual tillage which surrounds Bhil 
hamlets. The Sahyadris come to an end in the north-west corner of 
this sub-division, and though they gradually fall away towards tho 
Tapti, they form a very noticeable feature from tho plain lands in 
the east. Tho whole sub-division is more or less infested by wild 
beasts. 


The climate of the eastern portion is very unhealthy, and the west, 
except in the hot weather, is notoriously fatal to Europeans and to 
natives of tho IJleccan, among whom there is a proverb that, ^To a 
Brahman, Navapur is worse than transportation.^ The natives, 
almost all Bhils and Kokanis, suffer much from fever and ague and 
from enlargement of tho spleen. Tho average rainfall during tho 
twelve years ending 1879 was 25*41 inches. 

Except the villages of tho Niziimpur petty division, malidly whore 
it is very scarce, the sub-division is amply provided with surface 
water. Besides tho Tapti and its tributary tho Nesu which form 
the northern boundary, the west is drained by foni- rivers, tho 
Rangval a tributary of the 'J\ipti, and tho Raigan, the Sarpiu, and 
the Suki, tributaries of the Nesu. Of these tho 4'apti, the Nesu, tho 
Rangval, the Raigan, and the Sarpiu, aff ord a good H^upply of water 
throughout the year. All but the Tapti rise in the Sahyadris and 
flow from south-east to north-west. The rivers iu tho eastern 
portion are tho Panjhra, apereiiiiial stream affording a good supply, 
and its tributaries tho Kan, the Borai, and tho Pan. Except tho 
Pan which rises in the hills near Bliamcr fort, all have their sources 
in the Sahyiidris and flow from west to east. The Kan joins the 
Pinjhra a few miles east of Sakri Bhadna, and the Pan and tho 
Borai join it in Virdel. Tho rivers are lai*gely used for irrigation by 
means of masonry dams, handhdrds. Besides rivers and streams, 
there were, in 1879-80, 1245 working wells with a depth of from 
twenty-two to forty feet. 


The prevailing soil is grey or light yellow. Tho black is generally 
coarse and much mixed with lime nodules. Rich mould is found 
only in the Dfegs, 

In 1897-68, the year of settlement, 4180 holdings, Iclidtds, were 
recorded, with an average area of 24T5 acres and an average rental 
' of £2 2«. OJd. (Rs, 21-6-1). Equally divided among the agricul- 
, tura! population, these holdings would for each person represent an 
allotment of 4*85 acres at a yearly rent of 8^p. 7d, (Rs. 4-4-8). 
IHstributed among the whole population, the share to each would 
amount to 2*50 acres and the incidence of the land-tax to 4^. 5d, 
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In Pimpalner the survey measurements, begun in 185&*60, were 
finished in 1868-69, and the classifications, begun in 1861-62, were 
finished in 1869-70. Of 254, the present (1880) number of villages, 170 
form the sub-division of Pimpalner, and eighty-four the subordinate 
petty division of Nizampur. Of the Pimpalner villages seventy-, 
five, twelve plough-rate authandi, fifty-five farmed mahta, six 
deserted, and two alienated have not been settled. Of the 
remaining ninety-five, two are alienated villages, settled, one in 
1868-69 and the other in 1870-71 ; and the rest Government, settled, 
eighty in 1868-69 and thirteen in 1869-70. The eighty-four 
Nizampur villages, all of them Government, were settled in 1867-68. 

An examination of the effect of the suiwey rates introduced in the 
two largest groups, of eighty-four ^ Government villages settled in 

1867- 68 and of eighty Govenmient villages settled in 1868-69, 
gives the following results. For the first group the figures of 
the settlement year, compai’od with those of the year before, show an 
increase in the occupied area of 10,490 acres, in the waste of 63,215 
acres, and in the remissions of £148 (Rs. 1180); and ,a decrease 
of £1329 (Rs. 13,2.90) in the collections. A comparison of the 
figures of the settlement year wfith the average of the previous ten 
years shows an increase in the oc(.‘iipiod area of 1 1,659 acres, in the 
waste of 62,301 aci’cs, and in the remissions of £129 (Rs. 1290) ; 
and a decrease in the collections of £1031 (Rs. 10,310). Except 

1868- 69 and J870*-71, during the clevou years (1807-68 to 1877-78) 
of survey rates, yearly remissions \vere granted, the largest sum 
being £252 (Rs. 2520) in 1874-75. Comj)arc)d with the average of 
the ten years before, the average of the eleven years of survey , 
settlement shows an increase in the occupied area of 31,871 acres, 
in the waste of 43,505 acres, aiul in the reiiiissioiis of £40 (Rs. 400) ; 
and a decrease in the collections of £555 (Rs. 5550). 

For the second group, the figures of the settlement year, compared 
with those of the year before, show an increase in the occupied 
area of 40,459 acres, in the waste of 42,504 acres, and in the 
remissions of £534 (Rs. 5340) ; and a de^crease in the collections of 
£1493 (Rs, 14,930). A comparison of the figures of the settlen^nt 
year with the average of the previous ton years shows an inore^ 
in the occupied area of 41,747 acres, in the waste of 41,607 acres, ai^ 
in the remissions of £51 0 (Rs. 5100) ; and a decrease in the collectioi^ 
of £730 (lis. 7800), During the ton years (1868-69 to 1877-78) 
survey rates, yearly remissions were granted, the largest sum beiu]^ ;: 
£536 (Rs. 5360) in 1868-69. Compared with the average of the 
years before, the average of the ton years of the survey settlement: 
shows an increase in the occupied area of 47,405 aeries, in the wastoj^ 
of 35,818 acres, and in the remissions of £30 (Rs. 300) ; and a / 
decrease in the collections of £345 (Rs. 3450). 

Of the seventy-five hill and forest unsettled villages, 

Government plough-rate villages yielded, during the ten / 

1877-78, an average yearly revenue of £155 (Es. 1650), 
fifty-five Government farmed villages, £510 (Rs. 5110). 


1 Of these, for eleven villages full yearly details are not available. 
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Adding to the figures of the two groups of settled Government 
villages the details of the remaining thirteen settled Govorinnent 
villages, the resiilt for the whole snl)-(li vision is, comparing the average 
returns for the ten years before the survey and of the y(jars of survey 
rates, an increase in the occupied area of 84,435 acres, in the waste 
of 77,118 acres, and in the remissions of £70 (Rs. 700), and in the 
collections, including revenue from iinarablo land, a decrease of 
£*343 (Rs. 3430) or 3*3 per cent. On the other hand, the addition 
of the ten years^ average revenne from the un>settled villages, 
changes the decrease into an increase of £323 (Hs. 3230) or 3’1 per 
cent. Again comparing the average returns of the ton years 
before survey with the returns for 1877-78, the result is, including 
revenue from unarable land, an increaHO in the collections of £71 
(Rs. 710) or 0*7 per cent ; and including also £828 (Ks. 8280), the 
1877-78 revenue from the unsettlod Government villages, a total 
rise of £899 (Rs. 8990) or 8*0 per cent. 

The following statement shows for the settled Government 
villages the effects of the survey settlement during the cloven years 
ending 1877-78 : 
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:;i Aeoorduig to the 1879-80 returns, the farm stock in Grovernmeut 
^villages amounted to 7305 ploughs, 3949 carts, 21,095 bullocks, 
'6194 C 0 W 8 , 6429 buffaloes, 1018 horses, 16,127 sheep and goats, and 
'Bases. 
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Of tto 176,320 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops 
occupied 121,781 or 69*07 per cent, 6^5,759 of them under bd^ri, 
Penicillaria spicata ; 22,509 under rice, bhdt, Oryza satira ,* 9^6 
under harik or kodru, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 8020 under mgi, 
Bleusine coracana; 5576 under wheat, gahu, Triticum nestivuia ; 
4088 under sdva, Panicum miliaceum ; 839 under jvM, Sorghum 
vulgare j 817 under maize, makka, Zea mays; and 4577 under 
miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 19,609 acres or 11*12 per 
cent, 12,823 of them under kulith, Dolichos bifloms ; 3929 under 
gram, harbhara, Cicer arietinum ; 1729 under peas, vdtdna, Pisum 
sativum; 809 under udidy Phaseolus mungo; 252 under lentils, 
masur, Ervum lens ; and 67 under ^ others/ Oilseeds occupied 
25,167 acres or 14*27 per cent, 15,190 of them under gingelly seed, 
til, Sesamum indicum, and 9977 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 8169 acres or 4*63 per cent, 8150 of them under cotton, 
kdpu8, Gossypium horbaceum, and 19 under brown hemp, ambddi, 
Hibiscus oannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1594 acres or 
0*90 per cent, 634 of them under sugarcane, us, Saccharum 
officinarum; 585 under chillies, ^nircM, Capsicum frufcescens ; 85 
under tobacco, tarnbdkhu. Nicotian a tabacum, and the remaining 
290 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 
51,793 souls, 50,407 or 97*32 per cent Hindus; 1381 or 2*66 per 
cent Musalmdns ; 4 Christians ; and one Parsi. The details of the 
Hindu castes are: 1142 Brdhmans, priests. Government servants, 
and traders; 1315 Vduis, traders and merchants; 12,194 Kunbis, 
1890 Malis, 44 Babars, husbandmen ; 696 Sondrs, gold and silver 
smiths; 408 Sutars, carpenters; 117 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 801 
Shimpis, tailors ; 91 Kdsd^rs, coppersmiths ; 182 Kumbhfe, potters ; 
11 Otaris, founders ; 534 Telis, oilpressers ; 116 Rangdris, dyers; 
48 Salis, weavers ; 86 Guravs, worshippers of Shiv ; 60 Bhiits, bards ; 
653 Nhfivis, barbers; 164 Dhobis, washermen; 494 Dhangars, 
shepherds ; 363« Kolis and 292 Bhois, fishers ; 185 Pardeshis, 
messengers and constables ; 200 Govardhans, labourers ; 19;026 
Bhila and 5416 Konkanis, labourers ; 830 Vanjaris, carriers and 
husbandmen; 523 ChambMrs, leather- workers ; 6 Burudsand lS 
KaikMis, basket-makers; 1849 Mhars and 137 Mdngs, yi^llago 
servants ; 445 Gosavis, 63 Shildvants, and 12 Joharis, beggars, 

SaVda, in the north-east of Khd^ndosh, including the pl^ty 
divisions of Ydval and Rdver, is bounded on the north by fitis 
Highness Holkar^s dominions, on the north-east and east by 
Nimdr in the Central Provinces ; on the south by the Tfoti 
separating it from Nasirabad and BhusSval ; and on the west by 
Chopda. Its area is 866 square miles, 474 of them surveye4 in detail 


1 The unsurreyed area moatly consiits of a wild tract of cottni- 
S4tpud4s, known as the PAl tappa. The valley, stretching 
within the SAtpndds, consists of a rich black soil plain broken by knolle and 
by the Suki river, a small stream which, with most of the etreanileto thaiiinteriisct w 
plain, affords a perennial supply of water. The valley is said, ttro liundt^ yssiiiil*i 
to have contained a large population and seventy vilifies of which Fti 
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its population, according to the 1872 census returns, was 124,519 
souls or 143*78 to the square mile ; and in 1879-80 its realisable land 
revenue was £28,273 (Rs. 2,82,730). 

The 474 square miles surveyed in detail, all of them in 
Government villages, contain, according to the revenue survey, 
257,661 acres or 84*87 per cent of arable land ; 22,354 acres or 7*36 
per cent of unarable land ; 1251 acres or 0*41 per cent of grass ; and 
22,343 acres or 7*36 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 257,661 acres of arable land, 29,866 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 
Of the balance of 227, 795 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 217,874 acres or 95*64 per cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

S^/vda is a well wooded unbroken plain, from which along the 
north the SAtpudds rise in a wall-like line. It is highly tilled and 
thickly peopled. 

Though extremely hot from March to J une, the climate is healthy* 
The average rainfall during the twelve years ending 1879 was 23*41 
in«ihea 

Notwithstanding numerous streams that, at short distances and 
almost parallel to each other, run from the Satpudas to the Tdpti, 
the sub-division is not on the whole well provided with water. The 
Tdpti, which for about forty-eight miles forms the southern boundary, 
is the only important river. Its tributaries the Bhokar, the Suki, the 
Mora, the Harki, and the Manki, have, owing to the porous nature 
of the subsoil, the curious characteristic that from the base of the 
hills to about a mile from the Tapii they run below the surface. 
Near their sources some of them are strong streams, and the water 
appears again as they draw near the Tdpti ; but in the tract between, 
their beds are dry during the hot season. The only villages with a 

P lentiful supply of water throughout the year are those along the 
'dpti and the 8uki. There were, in 1879-80, 6299 working wells 
with a depth of from forty to one hundred feet. 

The prevailing soil is a black alluvial clay from four to five feet 
deep, resting on a subsoil of soft yellowish clay, man. This black 
soil is best in the centre, and grows poorer towards the river on 
the south and the hills on the north. The varieties of red and 
brown, barady are the same as in Amalner. 

In 1854-55, the year of settlement, 12,970 holdings, hhaiasy were 
recorded, with an average area of 16*31 acres and an average 
rental of £1 19^, &d. (Rs, 19-12-0). Equally divided among the 
agricultural population, these holdings would for each person 
r€|>resent an allotment of 4*29 acres at a yearly rent of 10$, 4fd. 

ckief* The remAiti« connist of a well built stone mosque, a mud fort, some two- 
buildings, a reservoir with twelve outlets, the lines of old streets and several 
- lyalte Alid lountaitts. After its desertion, the valley was the resort of a horde of 
lAbburs known as Kania BhAt’s gang Owing to its deadly climate, repeated 
; , tore-oolonise it proved unsuccessful, till, in 1867, the Collector Mr. Ashbumer 

• Irtow a faw f^nulies to settle The colony gradually increased and prospered till 
i When there was a population of 683 souls and a tillage area of 2000 acres. Since 
SAttleihent has somewhat declined. But in Mr. Pollen’s opinion, cultivation 
Ititbdfemly ^Stftblisked to sllow the valley to lapse into its former deserted state. 
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(Rs. 5-3-1). Distributed among the whole population, the share 
to each would amount to 2‘13 acres, and the incidonce of the laud tax 
to 5s. 1|(2. (Rs. 2-9-3). 

S&vda, including Ydval and River, was the first part of the 
district into which the survey settlement was introduced. Operations 
were begun in 1852-53 and finished in 1854-55. Of the three 
divisions which Sivda now includes, Savda proper and River were 
part of the territory made over to the Peshwa by the Nizim in 
1762. Not long after the Peshwa presented Sdvda to the Riste 
family, and Raver to Holkar, under whom they remained, till, in 
1818, they became part of the British territory. Yaval, the other 
petty division included in Savda, was in 1788 given by Sindia, to 
whom it had been made ovcm by one of th(3 Peshwas, to Dhif Rao 
Niinbalkar, an officer in liis servu^e, under whom it remained till, in 
1821, it lapsed to the British. In 1837 it was restored to Sindia ; 
but so great inconvenience did the interhwdng of Sindians and British 
villages cause, that it was resumed by the British Government in 
1843-44. 

Since the survey many changes have bcnm made in the distribution 
of the Savda, Yaval, and Raver villages. Y^ival, which in 1855 
was a separate sub-division, now (1880) forms a subordinate 
division under Savda, atid the total number of settled Governtiient 
villages under Savda, Rdver, and Yaval, has been raised from 214 to 
232. Of 305, the present (1880) total number of S«ivda villages, 
ninety-one form tlm manilatduj*’s division ; eighty-one the aubordina.te 
division of Y aval ; and 1 33 the subordinate division of Haver. Of the 
Savda villages, all of them belonging to Government, seventy-seven 
were settled in 1854-55, thirteen in 1855-5G, and one in 1873-74. Of 
the Yaval villages, all of them belonging to Government, fifty-nine 
were settled in 1854-55, and twenty-two in 1850-57. Of the Raver 
villages, seven ty-three, three alienated and seventy untraceable ^ 
villages have not been surveyed ; the remaining sixty Go vernmeijiJt 
villages were settled in 1855-56. Lying together along the noriii 
bank of the Tapti, in the extreme north-east of the district, 
and Ydval closely resemble each other. At the time of the 
from the Tapti, north to the wall of the SAtpuda hills, the 
the sub-division stretched a well-wooded richly-tilled plain 
rocks and unbroken by hollows or risings. Close to the T4pUj|l|!! 
soil was somewhat shallow and poor. Further north, it 
passed into a rich alluvial black without rock or gravel to a v 

of over ninety ftjet. Nearer the Sdtpudds, changing first into 
and then into red, it again became poorer. Ine nearness bf the 
Sitpudas generally ensured a plentiful supply of rain, and the people 
were healt%, though from March to June the heat was intense. $4vda 
was a great cattle market for valuable Nimdr and Ber4r animale 
as well as for local produce, and there were three other well attended^ 
marts, Faizpur, Yd-val, and SAnkli. The country was badly off 
roads. The only highway was a forty feet wide fair weather traoki 
a continuation of the Hoshingabad and Asirgad road. Along this 
in the fair season large quantities of opium, cotton, and 
passed to the coast. Many men in the larger villages 
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of their living as carriersj travelling with a cart and pair of bullocks 
to Bhiwndi in Thana. The charge was from £1 10^*. to £1 14«. 
(Rs* 15 -Its. 17) and there was the chance of a return load. But 
especially below the SahyMris^ from want of water and fodder, the 
cattle suffered scjvorely and often died. So hard and risky 
was the employment, tliat it was expected that with a little 
encouragoiuent from lighter rates most of these cartinen would 
readily give up carrying and take to tillage. Almost the whole 
sub-divisiou was highly cultivated.^ The only exception was the 
north of Yaval, where, besides eleven unclassified villages, there were 
20,000 acres of arable wast o. Most of these waste lands were of light 
soil Wfd) suited for cotton, dl, hdjrtj n,T\d jvdri. In Yaval, Indian 
millet was the chief crop and in Savda, Indian millet and wheat 
were grown to about an eqmil oxtemt. Tlio ^'illag(^s along its banks 
were well supplied with water from the Tap ti, and further north, 
though the wells wore deo.p, llioy yielded plentiful supplies. In 
evei'v sort of tillage the husbandiiK'u used manure freely, and from 
the dtnnand froni opium gardms, manures usually fetched about a 
rupee a (.'art. Tlie 1851 census gave 50,4d(S souls for Havda. and 
32/59 f for Yaval, or a. total of 91,832 ; of tlieso about lOOO families 
were weavers, ))etween 200 uud 300 dyers, and the rest husband- 
inon. In spite of their skilful tillag(‘ Mae cultivafors, though 
appareijtly l)otl(n’ off and bet ter (‘lothed than any similar class in. 
the l)e<.‘(*a>n, were as a body just as de(‘]»ly indebted, and it seemed 
that the (jwners of garden lands, getting ennlit uior(> readily from 
the inoneylomhu's, were inucli more doe])ly involved in debt than 
those who had only di*y crop fields. 

In 1819, the year afbir 8avda came into British possession, 
Captain Briggs arranged the soil into classes, fixing for the 
first class a depth of throe feet and a rate of I0.s\ 8d. an acre 
(Rs. 4 a bigh(t). Hiis claKSsificafioii was rongdi ami imporfoct, and 
80 large an area was included in the first class that much land 
was thrown up. Next year, in consiiquenco of the decrease in 
cultivation, the rates of each village wore fixed by a committee, 

K cAuif, of the village he^ldmen, the and his agent, (jiimdsta. 

rates thus fixed, except in some ca.ses where reductions were 
afterwards gianted, remained in force till the introduction of the 
revenue survey. In 1854 those rates, exce})t in rare cases, were 
fairly equal, the best dry crop soils in most villages paying an 
uniform rent of 6s, b{d, an acre (Rs. 2-6-9 a biyha). In the survey 
superintendent’s opinion, these rates, though in force for a series 
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* These iflb^iiviBion8 were very well cultivated and the people were in better 
cirouiuataiicee than in any other sub-division of Klijindesh. The Collector Mr, 

, Manafield wtm of ^inon that in the course t)f a very few years there would be no 
: waste land leijt, The only di8a<l vantage these two sub-di visions laboured under was 
^eir being situated to the north of the TApti which all produce for Bombay, cotton, 
t; linseed, had to cross. The river being too broad to be bridged, could 

be forded. But approaches of durable material to the fords at BorAval, on the 
road from Bombay to Central India, were likely to cost a large sum, owing to the 
of ^e ha-piu and the sandy soil they were composed of. Some measure wm 
lieoeaaary to relieve the enormous traffic from the great inconvenience to which it 
WAf expW. Bom. Gov. Eev. Eeo, 26 of 1856, X. 3021-3022. 
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of years, bore heavily on the cultivators and were maintained only 
by the grant of free remissions in bad years, and from the fact that 
the moneylenders prevented the utter annihilation of the poor 
cultivator, and in bad seasons helped him with grain and money 
advances. The effect of these high rates had been to confine tillage 
to the best soils. For settlement purposes the fifty^seven Savda 
villages were (1855), as regards their dry crop lands, distributed 
over four classes with maximum acre rates varying from 3;?. to 4«. 9cl. 
(Rs.l-S-Es. 2-6). As regards water rates, no cess was levied from 
lands watered from wells more than sixty feet deep. Lands 
watered from wells of less than sixty feet deep paid 68, (Rs. 8) 
an acre in first and second class villages, and 68, (Rs. 2-8) an 
acre in other villages. The immediate result of these new rates was 
to reduce the revenue from £12,295 (Rs. 1,22,950), the actual 
receipts in 1852-53, to £8685 (Rs. 86,850), or a fall of 29*36 per 
cent. 

The following statement gives the changes in detail : 


Savda Settlement ^ ^ 


Class. 

.iS 


Formkr. 



SoRvnY. 



Collections. 


Rental. 

Acre Rate. | 

U) 

1852 53. 

18.52.63. 

1853.54. 

Average 

Maximnm. 



Rs. 

■ 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hb. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

I 

4 

24.720 

! 26,173 

22,421 

17,449 

1 1.3 0 

2 6 

II 


38, .5.58 

; 48,832 

42,106 

i 34 ,.580 

1 10 10 

2 4 

in 

32 

1 80,784 

44,865 

36,703 

; 32,894 

16 0 

2 2 

IV 

3 

2407 

808i 

2888 

; 2429 

0 11 2 

1 8 

Total ... 

67 

96,449 i 

1,22,951 ! 

1,03,617 

1 86,852 

‘ » i 1 


The eighty ^three Ydval villages surveyed between 1852 and 
1854 were, as regards dry crop lands, distributed over five classes, 
with maximum acre rates ranging between 2^. 6ci. and 4s. 6(2. 
(Rs. 1-4-Rs. 2-4). As regards garden cultivation, the maximum 
acre rate for land watered from wells less than sixty feet deep 
was Os, (Rs. 3) for villages round Savda, and Ss, (Rs. 2-8) for other 
villages. The immediate result of the new rates was to lower 
the revenue from £10,055 (Rs. 1,00,550) in 1852 53 to £8270 
(Rs. 82,700), or a fall of seventeen per cent. The following state* 
ment gives the changes in detail : 


Ydval Settlement, 1854'55, 


Class, 

VlL- 

laoks. 

Former. 

SOEVRY, 

Collections. 

Rental. 

Acre Rate. 

1820 to 18.37 
and 1844 
to 1864. 

1868-63. 

1863-54. 

Average. 

llaaKRi(ui])|, 



Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs, 

Ra, 

Re. a, |L 


I 

fi 

11.764 

12,993 

12,198 

7786 

17 0 

$ « 

U 

34 

64,492 

69.946 

62,936 

61|165 

1 1 6 

2 t 

Ill 

8 

1081 

2667 

2442 

8682 

0 H 8 


IV 

16 


11, .%2 

10,848 

12,918 

0 13 i 

112 

V. 

20 

1658 

8688 

3607 

7860 

0 6 8 

.\i: 4. 

Total ... 

63 

78,246 

1,00,646 

91,936 

83,700 

0 14 10 

HBBHI 

Hnnnni 
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The Rdyer petty division, surveyed between 1853 and 1855, lies 
in the extreme north of the district, and as the north boundary 
of Khdndesli was not then fixed, the area of IMver could not be 
correctly ascertained at the time of survey. The area surveyed, 
83,011 acres or 130 square miles, was supposed to contain all the 
land likely to bo brought under tillage. The deserted lands of Pal 
tap'pa were entirely left out. The town of Pal, of which in 1856 
traces still remained, lay about six miles from the opening of a valley 
which, deserted since the beginning of the eighteemth century, was 
for several years the head -quarters of a band of robbers known as 
Kania^s gang (1 81 9) . At the time of the survey its climate was deadly, 
but it was thought that if the brushwood were chiarcd, settlers 
might be tempted to try and bring it under tillage. Except close 
under the hills, where the ground was slightly unevcm and con- 
siderably cut by small ravines, the whole sub-division was perfectly 
flat. Especially near villages it was well clothed with mango and 
tamarind trees. In the north near the hills the soil was somewhat 
light. In other parts it was a fine rich vegetable mould of varying 
depth. Wells were few and the groat de])th of the water prevented 
irrigation being prac^tised to any considerable extent. The chief 
water supply was the 'bapti, andsoiii(M)f its tributaries w^hose banks 
were thickly lined with villages. The only irrigation channel, 
was one in the town of Haver that coniinanded an area of 
acres. Prom the great dei)th at w^hich w'ater was found many of 
the villages wore without w^ells and the whole number was only 638. 
Of these sixteen were public, 171 unserviceable, twenty nine repair- 
able, and 422 in use. Though extremely hot. in April, May, and 
June, the climate was generally hoaicliy. The main lino of road 
through Raver, from Burhanpur to Savda, crossed the Tapti at 
Boraval, and passing south joined the made road to Bombay. The 
great depth of the I'apti bed was a serious diiliculty to the traffic. 
Every year many carts wx‘re broken and many bullocks damaged, 
and the water was often high enough to harm the contents of 
the carts. Of market towns there were three. Raver, Ainpur, and 
Basulpura, each with a weekly market. Besides articles of local 
make and other necessaries for local use, cotton and linseed 
were bought by wholesale merchants and sent in largo quantities 
to Bombay. During the thii’ty- seven years ending 1864, the 
population of Raver rose from 13,975 to 22,278, or 59 per cent, and 
the live stock from 15,806 to 25,872. ^ Except Raver, the head- 
quarters, no village could (1 856) boast of more than one or two 
substantial brick houses. These were generally owned by village 
officers or moneylenders. The rest of the people lived in most 

S rimitive mud huts, covered in the case of the middle classes with 
at mud roofs, and in the case of the poorer classes with thin 
thatch. According to the assistant superintendent of survey, though 
quiet, able-bodied, and intelligent, the bulk of the people were mean, 
vicious, and extremely lazy. The women, more active than the 
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^ The details were, arise in bullocks and buffaloes from 3145 in 1818 to 8045 in 
in cows and calves from 6147 to 8448, in she-buffaloes from 2674 to 3708, in 
from 178 to 288, and in sheep from 3662 to 5388. 
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men^ besides their domestic duties^ weeded the fields^ and helped 
in reaping and in taking the produce to market. The moneylenders 
were mean, selfish, and heartless^ having the bulk of the people 
at their mercy, and charging from forty to sixty per cent interest. 
The moneylenders and a few of the richer holders would be the chief 
gainers by any lowering of assessment rates. 

Of seventy-eight villages four alienated were not surveyed. Of 
the seventy-four Government villages seventy-one were thoroughly 
measured by the chain and cross staff, and three were partially 
surveyed ; the site of Lonara, a deserted village believed to hav^ 
been among the hills, could not be identified. For purposes of 
assessment, the seventy-four Government villages were grouped 
into five classes with maximum aero rates varying from 4s. 9(i. to 2». fid. 
(Rs. 2-6 - Rs. 1-1). The first class, with a maximum dry crop 
aero rate of 4.-?. dJ. (Rs. 2-6), comprised the larger villages or 
towns where weekly markets were held. The second class, with a 
maximum dry crop acre rate of 4^?. 6d. (Rs. 2-4), comprised such 
villages as wore either in the iiumodiate neighbourhood of the 
market towns or on the liigli road from Siivda to Burhanpuir, The 
third class, with a maximum dry cro]i acre rate of 4,'?. (Rs. 2), included 
those villages to which the principal markets wore loss accessible. 
The fourth class, with a inaxirnvim dry crop aero rate of 3«. fid. 
(Rs. 1"12), included villages very inconveniently placed with respect 
to markets or bordering on the 8at])uda hills. The fifth class, with 
a maximum dry crop acre rate of 2.^. 6d. (Its. 1-4), included such 
villages as in a greatcu' degree were liable to the disadvantages of 
the fourth group. Mo/^t of these, lying at the foot of the S^itpuda 
hills, were uninliabited and only partially tilled by people from the 
neighbouring villages. The soil was inferior, covered with thick 
stunted brushwood, and from its waiitoE depth, incapable of absorbing 
any largo quantity of water. I'he area of garden tillage was 
very limited. Land under well irrigation was assessed at 6«. (Rs. 8) 
an acre in villages in the first and second classes, and at 5$, (Rs. 2^8) 
in the rest. Wells from which water had to be lifted to a height 
of more than forty-five feet were exempted. The immediate result 
of the new rates was, compared with the average of the five previous 
years, a fall of £2607 (Rs, 26,970). 

The following statement gives the changes in detail : 

Edver SeUkment, 1865-$6, 




FOembr. 



SOBVItT, 


Clash. 

VlL- 

LAOB8. 



CollecilotiB. 

Assess- 

inont, 

1864-56. 


Acre Bste. 





18t8>19 

to 

1854^. 

185d'54. 

1854-55. 


Avetsgtt. 

aisxi- 

Imtiiii. 





B8. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

B. A. !». 

tUL A, 

I 

U 

Ill 

IV. 

V 

2 

aa 

u 

6 

u 

1 

l-l, 19.827 j 

y 

11,005 

86,866 

081 

1484 

13,266 

48,870 

0178 

1677 

2146 

15,093 

58,838 

0892 

1640 

2186 

1 

J 

' 60,814 1 

18,767 

47,166 

10,228 

mi 

6098 

1 6 8 
1 7 0 
1 1 10 
0 18 8 
0 6 0 

2 « 
It 

i ^4 

ToUl ... 

74 

1,19, $27 

67,201 

74,636 ^ 

82,140 

50,814 

79,814 

t 6'-^ 
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An exatniriation of the results of the survey in the chief blocks 
of 136 villages settled in 1854-55 and seventy-three iri 1855-56, 
gives the following results. 

In the block of 136 villages, the figures of the settlement year, 
compared with those of the year before, show an increase in the 
occupied area of 4965 acres ; and a fall in the waste of 89,701 acres, 
in the remisBions of £2554 (Rs. 25,540), and in the collections of 
£6463 (Rs. 64,030), A comparison of the figures of the settle- 
ment year with the average of the previous ten years shows an 
increase in the occupied area of 7234 acres, and a fall in the waste 
of 90,190 acres, in the remissions of £2872 (Rs. 28,720), and in the 
collections of £4466 (Rs. 44,600). During the tweiity-four years 
(1854-55 to 1877-78) since the introduction of survey rales, yearly 
remissions have been grnnted, the largest sums being £11,028 
(Rs. 1,10,280) in 1855-50, and£770 (Rs. 7700) in 1800-01. Compared 
with the average of the ten previous years, ihc^ average of the 
twenty-four years since the survey settlement shows an increase in 
the occupied area of 44,243 acres ; and a fall in the waste of 
126,026 acres, in the reniissions of £2590 (Rs. 25,900), and in the 
collections of £1380 (Rs. 13,8()0). In the block of sovonty-threo 
villages, the figures of tlu^ settiloment year, com})ar('d with those of 
the year before, show an increase in tlio <;>ccnpied arcua of 13,113 
acres and in the remissions of £3785 (Rs. 37,850), n fall in tbo 
waste of 53,810 Jicres and in the collections of £5509 (Rs. 55,090). 
A comparison of the figui*(*s of the setthunent year with the 
average of the prcivious ten yoiwn shows an incn^asc' in the oecnpiod 
area of 15,039 acres, and in the remissions (.4 £3000 (Iks, 30,000), 
a fall in the waste of 55,101 aen's^ aj’d in the (‘ollections of £4121 
(Bs. 41,210). During the twenty-thn'o years (1855-50 to 1877*'78) 
since the introducti(jn of survey rates, yearly remissions have bocri 
granted, the largest sums l)eing £3973 (Iks. 39,730) in 1855-50 
and £3570 (Rs. 35,700) in 1800-01. Compared with the average of 
the ten previous years, the avt‘rageof tJie twenty-three^ years since 
the survey settlement shows an iiicu’easo in the occupied area of 
27,243 acres and in the collections of £502 (Rs. 5020) ;and a fall in 
the waste of 67,787 acres and in the remissions of £037 (Rs. 0370). 

Adding to the figures of these two grou})s the details of the 
remaining twenty-three scittled Covernmtmt villages, the result for 
the whole sub-division is, com})aring the average returns of the 
ten years before the survey with those of the years of survey rates, 
an increase in the occupied area of 79,572 acres ; and a fall in the 
waste of 204,602 acres ; in the remissions of £3335 (Rs. 33,350) ; 
and in the collections, including revenue from unarable land, a 
decrease of £206 (Rs, 2000) or 0*79 per cent. Comparing the 
average returns of the ten years before survey with the returns 
for 1877-78, the result is, including revenue from unarable land, an 
increase of £1762 (Bs. 17,620) or 6*8 per cent. 

The following statement shows for the settled Government 
villages^ the effects of the survey settlement during the twenty -four 
fears ending 1877-78 : 


Chapter ZXIl. 
Sub-divisioiia 
SAvua, 

Survey IfesuU$f 
1865 - 1878 . 


1 Oi these, for ten villoges full yearly details are not availablet 
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Sdvda Survey Results, 1855-1878. 


Ybarii- 

Arka. 

§ 

1 

S3 

2 

COLLBCnOEE. 

Occupied. 

tJnocoupiod. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

< 

S 

1 

1 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

1 

4 

•s 

i 

p 


SCJRV 

K¥ Block I. - 136 Government Villaoes settled in 1654-56. 


Acres. 

Acres.! Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Be. 

1858-54 

fl3,001 

18,738’ 111,739 138,028 

6.5,648 

27.964 

1,93,270 


5476 

962 

1,99,708 

1R64.S5 

97,«0« 

10,0.38 

110,704 

48,627 

29,432 

2417 

1,28,604 


5448 

887 

1,34,409 

1844-1854 

84 m 

24,583 

l'*9,470 

:j:t.V>17 

63, .538 

31,142 

1,73,920 

... 

4849 

778 

1,79,647 

1R54>I878 ... 

132,712 

21,001 

i;.3.713 

: 12,491 

29,144 

5244 

1,5.5,627 

270 

9014 

1498 

l,6«.40{» 

1877-78 

138,380 

|21,840, 160,220 

I 7r»6t» 

28,108 

12j 

1,63,488 

188 

11,677 

2421 

1,77,774 


SrRvBv Bl««ck II. — 73 (Iovbrnmknt Villaobs skttlbd in 1856-56. 

1854-55 

34.090 

4069 

38,749 

72,252 

2.5.786 


81,460 

71 

80 

76 

81,687 


4«,90O 

4902 

.51,862 

1 8,442 

11.874 i 39,731 

2.5.835 

24 

13 

223 

26,096 

1845-1855 

30 .{M3 

.5880 

30,82.1 

73,906 

2.^,S40 i 

9»9»6 

66,902 

162 

18. 

B3 

67,165 

1855-1878 r 

58,9u5 

f*071 

64,066 

6119 

ll.ii99 

3300 

71,502 

158 

448 

564. 

72,678 

1877-78 

64,Ui»9 

6217 

69,276 

910 

12,065 

'0 

77.8)0 

9 

078 

470 

. 

78,068 


Survey Block HI.— 22 Government Villages settled in 1856-67. 

1855-56 

— 

«)H5 

2640 

8631 

14,677 

8022 

9200 

4625 


269 

127 

6021 

1856-57 

7216 

2808 

10,024 

8234 

2776 

i76 

9545 


567 

7 

10,100 

1846-1866 ... 

51.53 

2022 

807.5 

14,8(19 

8743 

1224 

10,459 


459 

103 

11,021 

1866-1878 ... 

13,271 ! 2830 

16,104 

4074 

3080 

136 

15,618 

9 

1288 

146 

17,061 

1877-78 

ll,»a4 

3020 

3«,014 

3177 

3437 


17,165 


1728 

206 

10,099 


Survey Block IV.— X Government Village settled in 1873-74. 

1872-73 

681 

8.5 

666 

1 

1 2 

122 


1733 


6 

23 

1762 

1873-74 

617 

92 

709 

1 22 



12!»9 


18 


1318 

1863-1878 

673 

92 

665 


146 


1747 


4 

67 

1808 

1873-1878 

030 

92 

722 

1 » 

63 


1310 

i 

18 

14 

1838 

1877-78 

630 

92 

731 

1 

1 

! 

63 


1316 


13 

3 

1884 

Ten years 












before survey 

121,.').^ 

‘•3,477 

15{>,033 

227,295 

98.269 

42.03 J 

2,5.3,03^ 

163 

538t 

1021 

2,60,641 

Since survey... 

2' ‘6,6 11 

28,994! 234,005 

22,093 

44.276 

8680 

2,44,0.57 

438 

10,768 

2222 

2,67,480 

1877-78 

218,072 

^O.lOOj 249,241 

11,682 

4;5,6«3 

132 

2,59,771 

197 

14091 

3100 

2.77,160 


According to tho 1879-80 returns, tlici farm stock in Government 
villages amounted to 7277 ploughs, 7716 carts, 30,771 bullocks, 
20,374 cows, 11,823 buffaloes, 830 horses, 20,595 sheep and goats, 
and 1084 asses. 

Of the 217,874acrc9 under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops ocmipied 
125,846 acres or 57’76 per cent, 75,521 of them under jfwtiri, 
Sorghum vulgaro ; 37,967 under bdjri, Penicillaria spicata; 12,201 
under wheat, gahu, Triticum mstivum ; 29 under maize, mahka, Zm 
mays ; 36 under rice, hhdty Oryza sativa; and 72 under miscellaneous 
cereals. Pulses occupied 11,902 acres or 6’46 per cant, 9763 4? 
them under tur, Cajanua indicus ; 1895 under gram, ftarWiura, 
arietinum ; 111 under hulith, Dolichos biflorus ; 94 under pbSA 
vdtdna, Pisum sativum; 10 under udid^ Phaseolus xuungo j Ullil ; 
89 under ^ others.^ Oilseeds occupied 18,925 acres or 8*68 per 
11,608 of them under ^ngelly seed, tiZ, Sesamum indiomm 
under linseed, aleJd, Linum usitatissimum, aud 8181 under 
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oilseeds. Fibres occupied 54,421 acres or 24*97 per cent, all under 
cotton, kilims, Crossypimn lierbaceum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
6780 acres or 311 per cent, 1541 of them under chillies, mirchl, 
Capsicum frutescons ; 11327 under tobacco, tamhdlchu, Nicotiaiia 
tabacuin ; 639 under indigo, gnli, Indigofora tinctoria ; 85 under 
sugarcane, us, Saccharuin olficinarum ; and the remaining 3238 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 
124,519 souls, 110,252 or 88*54 pen* cent Hindus; 14,258 or 
11*45 per cent Miisalmans ; and 0 Christians. The details of the 
Hindu castes arc *. 4481 Braluniius, priests, (jovormneut servants, 
and traders; 4 Shepvis, wril(n*s ; ill 07 Vanis, 136 Kalnls, 77 
Bhadbhunjds, and 10 ilalvais, traders ainl iiKarhants ; 50,078 
Kimbis, 4219 Mdlis, 1338 Dakslnmis, I2n Alkaris, 116 Ilalkars, 
63 Blianidis, and 18 Bniikars, hu.sl);]Ji(liiu‘ii ; 1771 *St)ji<lrs, gold and 
silver siniths ; 1315 Sntars, earpeiiO'rs ; 558 Collars, blacksniithB ; 
1492 Sbimpis, tailors ; 417 Kasars, coppersniiths ; 905 Kunibhars, 
potters; 1J6 Dliigvans, saddho’s ; 192 hniiaris, ceincoil -makers ; 
168 Belddvs, brickJiiyers ; 57 Otaris, bmndi'rs; 1989 ^J5‘]is,oil- 
pr(3ssers ; 1576 Salis am]12 9> Koslitis, weavers; 10(>7 Raugdris, 
dyers; 21 Cadris, wool weaA(‘rs ; 512 BJiiils, bards'; 480 (iuravs, 
worshippers of Shiv; 1852 Nhavis, barbers ; 021 Dhobis, 
washermen; 2238 DJiangars, slieplun-ds ; 7525 J\o1is and 509 
Bhois, fishers ; 1907 Kaj])uts, jnesseiigers and (’onstablcs ; 843 
Bdris, betel-leaf sellers ; 106 J)angats, 98 Kliangdrs, 31 Sortis, and 
11 Akaruidsiis, labourers; 1052 Bliils and 73 Conds, labovirers ; 
2009 Vanjdris, carricu’s and husbandmen; 157 Pardhis, game-snarers; 
1696 Clulmbhars, leathor-woi’kers ; 902r> ]\lhars ami 667 Maugs, 
village servants; 37 Kaikddis, basket-mak(.‘rs ; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 
460 Gosdvis, 200 Kolhatis, 412 IMiuibhat s, and 18 Sliilavants, 
beggars. 

Sha'ha'da, one of the north-weslern sub-divisions, is bounded 
on the north by the Barvani slate, on the oast by Shirpur, on the 
south by the Tdpti separating it from Naiidurbar and \Trdel, and 
on the w*est by l^aloda. Its an'a is 190 sipiare miles, 353 of them 
Survey€)d in detail;^ its pc^pukitioj], according to the 1872 census, was 
46,228 souls or 04*34 to tln^ stpiare mile ; and in 1879-80 its 
realisable land rev(‘iiue was £21 ,46 1 ( Its. 2, 1 4,6 1 0) . 

The 853 square miles surveyed iu detail, all of them in Government 
, , villages, contained according to the revenue survey 200,338 acres 
or 88*72 per cent of arable land; 11,188 acres or 4*95 percent 
of unarable land ; 519 acres or 0*23 per cent of grass ; and 13,777 
A<j>*es or 6*10 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 

^ the 200,338 acres of arable land, 11,581 acres have to be 

taken on account of alienated lands iu Government villages. Of 
the balance of 188,757 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 112,879acre8 or 59*53 per centw(?re,iu 1878-79, under tillage. 

In the north the Satpudas throw out several spurs along 
):|&e ©astem boundary enclosing one of tho richest black soil plains 

* ThomJJJurveyed area, chiefly consists of a wild tract of country lying within the 
inhabited by Bhils. 
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in KMndesli. This plain is broken by a low range of disconnected 
hills. 

The climate of the open portion is not unhealthy, but the villages 
lying along the base of the Satpud^s and in the thick western * 
forests are most malarious. Fevers and spleen diseases are common* 
Except in April and May, the sub-division is unsafe for Europaws. 
The average rainfall during the twelve years ending 1879 was 2S*16 
inches. 

Although the sub-division possesses two perennial streams,; tbe 
Tdpti forming the southern boundary for a distance of twentyH^ph 
miles and its tributary the Gomi, it is on the whole scantily 
provided with surface water. The Gomi enters from the north- 
east, and in its south-westerly course passes the town of Sh&h4da 
and joins the Tapti near Praksisha. By means of a masonry dam 
it irrigates the lands of eight villages. The Gomi and its tributaries 
the Umbri and the Sasri, and several other minor streams with 
water for part of the year only, have all of them their sources in 
the Sdtpudils. There were, in 1879-80, 741 working wells with a 
depth of from twenty-five to sixty feet. 

The prevailing black soil is a rich loam resting on a yellowish 
subsoil. 


In 1863-64, the year of settlement, 4475 holdings, hhdtdSf were 
recorded, with an average area of 23*44 acres and an average rental 
of £4 2s. Id. (Rs. 41-0-6). Equally divided among the agriculture 
population, these holdings would for each person represent an 
allotment of 8*13 acres at a yearly rent of £1 Ss. SJd. (Rs. 14-3-8). 
Distributed among the whole population, the share^^^f* 
amount to 3 ’54 acres, and the incidence of the laf ISj?. 

4|d. (Rs. 6-3-1). j I 

This sub-division in 1370 belonged to the kingdom of Gnjarftti 
and was invaded and laid waste by Malik Kdja the founder of the 
Khdndesh kingdom. He was in turn ousted by the Guiarit forces^ 
commanded by King Muzaffar Shdh. It subsequently tormed paii 
of the Moghal empire, and passed, after the battle of Kharda 
(1795), into the possession of the Peshwa, by whom it was granted 
in sarmijdrn jdgir to Malhdmlo Holkar. It remained wilii fiolkar 
until 1818, when, by the treaty of Mandesar, with other territoiy i 
belonging to him, lying to the south of the S4tpuda hills, it WW 
ceded to the British. Under the Muhammadan rule tidn 
division is said to have been in a flourishing condition, smd 
town of vSultdnpur to have been the headquarters of the sub-divisioili 
to which it gave its name. At Sult^npur, now in ruins and ohly 
inhabited by a few Bhils and Vanjiiris, at Jdvad and other : 

are extensive ruins of temples, wells, and tombs, which, Wilh 
well marked sites of numerous deserted villages, show 
country must at one time have had a large and fidnr^h‘^ ^ 
population. The decline probably dates from the fedlure in 
power in the eighteenth century. Its ruin w^ con^pleted , 
ravages of Holkar^s army in 1802 and the famine oi ! 
by the incursions of Bhils, who had taken to (he 
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and who, as well as marauding parties of PendhAris and other 
freebooters, oyerrm the country. In 1818, when it came under 
British rule, the country was nearly empty ; tillage was almost at a 
standstill ; and the state of the few people who remained was 
miserable. 

In Shihdrda, the survey measurements, begun in 1858-54, and the 
classifications, begun in 1859-60, were both finished in 1869-70. 
Of 202 the present (1880) number of villages, forty-two, thirteen 
plough-rate, nine deserted, and twenty alienated, have not been 
settled. Of the remaining 160 villages,^ all of them Government, 
eighty -eight were settled in 1803-04, forty -eight in 1865-66, three 
in 1866-67, and twenty-one in 1869-70. 

An examination of the cliangcs that have taken place in the 
chief survey blocks of eighty-eight villages settled in 1863-64, and of 
forty-eight settled in 1865-66, gives the following results. In the 
block of eighty-eight villages the figures of the settlement year, 
contrasted with those of the year before settlement, show an increase 
in the occupied area of 4963 acres, in the waste of 9533 acres, and 
in the remissions of £1363 (Rs. 13,630); and a decrease in the 
collections of £340 (Ils. 3400). A comparison of the figures of the 
settlement year with the average of the ton previous years shows 
an increase in the occupied area of 1 5,573 acres, and in the waste of 
257 acres. As regards revenue there is an increase in the remissions 
of £774 (Rs. 7740), and in the collections of £1730 (Rs. 17,300). 
During the fifteen years (1863-64 to 1877-78) that the survey rates of 
assessment have been in force, yearly remissions have been granted, 
the largest sums being £1518 (Rs. 15,180) in 1863-64 and £1008 
(Rs. 10,080) in 1871-72. Compared with the average of the ten 
previous years the average of the fifteen years since the survey 
settlement shows that while the waste has decreased by 14,713 acres 
and remissions by £547 (Rs. 5470), the occupied area has increased 
by 28,426 acres and the collections by £5045 (Rs. 50,450). 

In the block of forty-eight villages, the figures of the settlement 
year, compared with those of the year before settlement, show an 
increase in the occupied area of 3878 acres, in the w^aste of 5050 
acres, in the remissions of £165 (Ils. 1650), and in the collections of 
£78 (Rs. 780). A comparison of the figures of the year of settlement 
ivith the average of the ten previous years shows an increase in the 
occupied area of 5778 acres, in the waste of 4723 acres, in the 
remisBions of £240 (Rs. 2400), and in the collections of £169 
(Rb. 1690). During the thirteen years (1865-66 to 1 877-78) of survey 
rates yearly remissions have been granted, the largest sums being 
£317 (Bs. 8170) in 1865-66, £259 (Rs. 2590) in 1866-67, £265 
iP^. 2650) in 1867-68, and £147 (Rs. 1470) in 1868-69. Compared 
with the average of the ten previous years the average of the thirteen 
ycarB of the survey settlement shows that occupied area has risen 
by 12,830 acres ; collections by £784 (Rs. 7840) ; remissions by £31 
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01 these 149, for 29, three of the block settled in 1963*64 and twenty-six ol 
sailed in 1965*66, information is incomplete. 
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(Rs. 310), and waste by 1210 acres- Of the forty-two unsettled 
villages, tbe revenno of the thirteen plough-rate and four deserted 
villages during the ten years ending 1877-78 averaged £8 (Bs, 80), 
Adding to the figures of the two largest groups the details of 
the remaining settled Government villages, the result for the whote 
sub-division is, comparing the average returns of the ten years before 
the survey and of the yeilrs of survey rates, an increase in the occupied 
area of 46,208 acres ; a fall in the waste of t50 48 acres, and m 
the remissions of £625 (Bs. 6250) ; and in the collections, includiig 
revenue from nnarablo land and from the thirteen plough-rate and 
four deserted villages, an increase of £6202 (Rs. 62,020) or 46*6 per 
cent. Again comparing the average returns of the ten years before 
survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is, including revenue 
from unaral>le land and from the thirt(H^n plough-rate and four 
deserted villages, an increase in the collections of £6889 (Rs. 6,8,890) 
or 51*4 per cent. 

The following stahmient shows for the settled Goveniment 
villages the effect of the survey sottlonent during the fifteen years 
ending 1877-78 : 

ShdluuJo SHVt't'tj Remits f JS0/rlS7\^. 
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According to the 1879-80 returns, the farm stock in Government 
rillagos amounted to ploughs, 5548 carts, 1(>,461 bullocks, 

9090 cows, 6808 buffaloes, 1845 horses, 5181 sheep and goats, and 
687 asses. 

Of the 112,379 aci^es under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops 
occupied 80,293 acres or 71*44 per cent, 31,115 of them under wheat, 
gahu^ 'JViticuni aostivum ,• 25, 371 under hirjrl^ J’enicillaria spicata ; 
19,091 under jvdrl, Sorghnin vulgare; 1126 under rice, Oryza 
sativa ,* 175 under maize, makk(iy Zeu mays; and 412 under 
miscellaueoiis cereals. Ihdses occupir.'d 10,405 acres or 9-3 1 per cent, 
7030 of them under gram, CiccM* ari(‘tiiium ; 22 under tur, 
Cajanus indicus ; 811 under ktdilh, Doliclios hiHorus ; 313 under 
udidy Phaseolns mungo ; 13 nndcu* ]K‘ns, rnldna^ riimm sativum ; 
and 95 under other pulsc^s. OilsiMuis occu]>i(.Hl 9938 acres or 8*84 
per cent, 5645 of them under gingelly seed, ///, Sesannim indicum ; 
4269 under linseed, al.shiy Linnm usilalissimnm ; and 24 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres oeenpied 9957 acinus or 8*86 per cent, 9933 
of them under cotton, Gossypinm horbactuim, and 24 under 

brown hemp, awhddi, 11 ibiscus canmibinns. Miseellaneons crops 
occu])ied 1726 acres or 1*53 per ecml, 3;U) (.»f lliem nmler tobacco, 
iambahhUy Nicotiana tabuciim ; 329 nmk'r (:liilli(\s, 'utlrrlny Cnpsieum 
frutescena; 186 under indigo, (/?7/, Indigotem tinetoria ; 29 under 
sugarcane, 7os>, Saeclinrum ohieinarnm ; and the remaining 852 
under various vegetables niid friiils. 

The 1875 population rcdnrn sliows, f»f a total po])ulation of 41,133 
souls, 39,145 or 95*16 pcT cent JJin<lus, and 1988 or 1’83 per cent 
Musalnh4ns. The (letails of the Hindu castes nvc : 1231 Brahmans, 
priests, Government servants, and tiaders ; 5 Kshatris, writers; 
418 Vtlnis, 95 Kalals, 7 Tlalvais, 4 Bhadblmnjas, traders and 
merchants; 9826 Knnbis, 1300 Mai is, 1556 Dakslianis, *10 Bunkars, 
86 Alkaris, 23 Hatkars, husbandmen ; 683 Sonars, gold and silver 
smiths; 312 Sut/irs, carpenters ; 182 Loliars, blacksmilhs ; 373 
Shimpis, tailors ; 16 Kasars, C{)p])ersjnitlis ; 153 Kumbhars, potters ; 
30 DhigvAns, saddlers ; 40 Beldars, briek]ayors;571 Tel is, uilprossers; 
286 SAlis, weavers ; 481 Bangaris, dyers ; 169 ( Juravs, worshippers 
of Shiv; 84 Bhats, bards; 626 Nliflvis, barbers; 313 Dliangars, 
shepherds; 1458 Kolis and 422 Bliois, lishers ; 1673 Bajpiits and 
75 Pardoshis, messongers and constaldes ; 29 Bdris, betel-leaf sellers ; 
11,632 Bhils, labourers; 1688 Vanjaris, carriers and husbaudraen ; 
96 Pfirdhis, game-snarers; 404 Cluimbhars, leather-workers; 14 
Buruds, basket-makers; 2110 Mbars and 151 Maugs, village 
B^rvants; 22 Bhangis, scavengers; 297 Gosavis, 134 Manbhavs, and 
47 Shildvauts, beggars. 

, Bhirpur) one of the north central sub-divisions, is bounded 
jO-Di the north by the Barv^ni state and His Highness Holkar’a 
on the east by Chopda, on the south by the Tapti 
Iji^parating it from Virdel, and on the west by Sh^hada. Its area 
m 762 square miles, 249 of them surveyed in detail;^ its population, 

Wea chiefly coneiftta of a wild and hilly tract of country lyinff 
64t|>udA8, kuown m the Amha parganay with a most deadly climate and 
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according to the 1872 census, was 84,642 souls or46-46 to the 
square mile, and in 1879-80 its realisable^ land revenue amounted 
to £13,526 (Es. 1,85,260). 

The 249 square miles surveyed in detail, all of them in 
Government villages, contained, according to the revenue survey, 
133,059 acres or 83*69 per cent of arable land ; 18,818 acres or 
8*69 per cent of unarable land; and 12,122 acres or 7*02 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 138,059 acres 
of arable land, 8865 acres have to be taken on account 6f 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 124,1 
the actual area of surveyed arable Government land, 87,685 acres 
or 70*56 per cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

A broken range of the Sdtpudas running from east to west, 
divides Shirpiir into two parts with distinct natural features. 
The northern part comprises a wild and hilly country full of wild 
beasts and sparsely peoj^led by ilhils. The southern is an unbroken 
plain with no trees except near village sites. Near the banks of 
the Tdpti where the soil is ricdi and highly tilled, the population is 
dense, but near the hills the soil gradually gi'ows poorer, and 
both people and tillage become scanty, till close to the hills 
nothing is found but dense forests tenanted by wild beasts. 

Hemmed in by the Satpndds and covered with thick forest, the 
northern portion is very unhealthy, fever and ague being at all 
times prevalent. Most of the south is healthy, except in some villages 
along the Tapti whore the people suffer from guineaworm. In 
April and May the heat is extreme. The average rainfall daring 
the twelve years ending 1879 was 22*04 inches. 

Although the sub-division has three streams that run throughout 
the year, the Tapti, forming the southern boundary for twenty-six 
miles, and its tributaries the Aner and the Arundvati and 
numerous other streamlets from the Satpndds, the supply of surface 
water is on the whole scanty. The two Tapti tributaries having 
their sources in the Sdtpudas, enter the sub-division from the north* 
east, and after taking a westerly direction for some distance, turn 
south to join the Tapti. The Arundvati, passing almost through 
the centre of the sub-division, flows close by the town of Shirpur 
and joins the Tdpti at Uparpind. The Aner forms for some distance 
the boundary between Shirpur and Chopda, and falls into the 
Tdpti near Pilada. There are but few wells. In 1879-80 there 
were 575 working wells with a depth of from thirty to nmefy feet, 

The prevailing black soil is a rich loam resting on a yellowiidi 
subsoil. 

In 1865-66, the year of settlement, 3500 holdings, hh&i&^n were 
recorded with an average area of 20*88 acres and an average rental 
of £3 Is. lOfd!. (Rs. 30-15-1). Equally divided among theagrioilhciiel 
population, these holdings would for each person 
allotment of 6*47 acres at a yearly rent of 16«. 2 
Distributed among the whole population, the share to each 
amount to 2*69 acres, and the incidence of the laiMi tM 
Hid. (Ks. 8-15-9). c : 
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This snb-division was in 1370 granted in jdgir by Firois Tughlik 
ttie emperor of Dehli, to Malik Raja founder of the Khandesh 
kingdom. After the batfcle of Kharda (1795) it became part of 
Holkar^s possessions, and remained under him, until, in 1818, 
by the treaty of Mandesar it was ceded to the British. At the 
time of the introduction of British rule, the people were depressed 
having suffered considerably during the wars between Holkar 
and Sindia, as well as from the ravages of hordes of Pendhari 
freebooters and Bhils. 

The survey rneasurements, begun in 1856-57, andtho classifications, 
begun in 1863-64, were finished in 1864-65. Of 183 the present 
(1880) number of villages, seventy-nine, sixty-eight plough-rate, 
ten bigha rate, and one alienated, have not been settled. Of the 
remaining 104, which are all Govenirntnt, seven were settled in 
1856-57 and ninety-seven in 1865-66.^ 

An examination of the effect of the survey rates introduced in 
the largest block of niiicty-seveii villages, gives the following 
results. The figures of the setthnnent year, compared with those of 
the year before, show an increase in the occupiod area of 15,993 acres, 
in the waste of 8252 acres, and in the collections of £318 (Rs. 3180) ; 
the remissions, of which there were none in the year before the 
survey, amounted in the settlement year to £1811 (Rs. 18,110). A 
comparison of the figures of the settlement year with the average 
of the ten years before shows an increase in the occupied area of 
S4,402 acres, in the remissions of £1562 (Rs. 15,620), and in the 
collections of £2452 (Rs. 24,520 ) ; and a fall in the w;)i5te of 7240 
acres. During the thirteen years (1865 66 to 1877-78) of survey 
rates, yearly remissions have been granted, the largest sums being 
£1811 (Rs. 18,110) in 1865-06, £3477 (Rs. 34,770) in 1871-72, and 
£156 (Rs. 1560) in 1876-77, A comparison of the average of the 
thirteen years of survey rates, and of the ten years before the survey 
shows an increase in the occupied area of 43,539 acres, in the 
remissions of £187 (Rs. 1870), and in the collections of £4485 
(Rs. 44,850), and a fall in the waste of 16,650 acres. 

Of the seventy-eight unsettled hill and forest Government villages, 
thirty-four, thirty -two plough -rate and two hir/ha rate villages, 
yieloed an average yearly revenue of £06 (Rs. 660) during the ten 
years ending 1877-78, 

Adding to the fi^ui’es of the block of ninety-seven villages the 
details or the remaining seven settled Government villages, the result 
for the whole sub-division is, comparing the average returns of the 
teh years before the survey and of the years of survey rates, a fall in 
the waste of 17,744 acres ; an increuso in the occupied area of 45,479 
and in the remissions of £185 (Rs. 1850 ) ; in the collections, 
including revenue from unarable land and from hill and forest 
^ of £4811 (Rs. 48,110) or 67*21 percent. Again 

■ ^ the ten years beWe suiwey and 

the rett^ for 1877-78, the result is an increase in the collections 

£6687 (R$. 66,870) or 79*45 per cent. 

^ ^ 

three have no ottltivation, and for six fall yearly details are not available. 
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The following statement shows for the settledi Govettiment 
Tillages of the sub-division the effects of the stirvey settleuient 
iuring the twenty-two years ending 1877-78: 

Shirpur Survey SemtlU, 1857-1878. 
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According to the 1879-80 retiiriiB^ tlu' farm stock in Government 
villages amounted to 41 (>5 ploughs, 2053 carts, 10,698 bullocks^ 
11,478 cows, 3285 builaloes, 878 horses, 7862 sheep and goats, 
and 381 asses. 

Of the 87,635 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops occupied 
68,1 93 acres or 66*40 per cent, 34, 1 04 of them under hdjri, Penicillaria 
spicata; 17,123 under y?;dr/. Sorghum viiJgare ; 6942 under wheat,. 
(jahu, Triticam a'.stivum ; 16 under maize, Zea mays ; and 

eight under rice, 5/m7, Oryza sativa. Pulses occupied 3386 acres 
or 3'8G per cent, 2675 of them under gram, harhliara^ Cioer 
arietinrim ; 305 undcrfMr,Cajamis indicus ; 281 under fcwZifA, Dolicbos 
biflorus ; and 125 under ?nZ/'d, Phasoolu.s mungo. Oilseeds occupied 
9539 acres or 10*88 per cent, 8256 of them under gingelly 
seed, ZiZ, Sesamum indicum ; 1264 under linseed, ahhi^ hinkm 
usitatissimum ; and 19 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
15,583 acres or 17' 78 per cent, all under cotion, GosfiJ^imn 
herbaceum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 934 acres or 1 *06 per 
cent, 510 of them under indigo, fjuU, Indigofera tinotoria ; 12$ 
under tobacco, tamhdkhu, Nicotiaiia tabacumj 75 up.der chillies, 
mirchi, Capsicum frutescens ; 3 under sugarcane, tfc#, Su,oohfi^hm 
officinarum, and the remaining 168 under various vegetebles itu4, 
frwits. ■' 

The 1876 population return shows, of a total population of 
souls, 31,737 or 94*51 per cent Hindus, and 1846 or S*# per 0^ 
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Musfiblm^us. The details of the Hindu castes are i 742 Brahmans, 
priests. Government servants, and traders; 1216 Vdnis, 27 KaUls, 
and 8 Halv^is, traders and niercbants ; 11,436 Kunbis, 287 Malis, 36 
Alkaris, husbandmen ; 446 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 249 
Sut^s, carpenters; 179 Shimpis, tailors; 107 Kurnbhdrs, potters; 
88 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 52 Beldars, bricklayers ; 1 6 Lonaris, cement- 
inakers; 13 Otdris, fonndf3rs; 295 Telis, oilpressers; 85 Rang^ris, 
dyers ; 41 Salis, weavers ; 191 Bhats, bards; 40 Guravs, worshippers 
01 Shiv; 436Khd^ds, barbers; 139 Dhobis, washermen ; 561 Dhan- 
gars, shepherds j 5 Gavlis, milk and butter selk^vs ; 2036 Kolis 
and 539 I3hois, fishors; 1870 Rajputs and 216 l\ircleslns, messen- 
gers and constables; 157 Baris, betel- leaf sellers; 4091 Bhils, 
labourers; 2294 Vanjaris, carriers and husbandmen: 263 Pardhis, 
game*snarers ; 304 Chilmldiars, leaihor-workers ; 2771 Mlidrs and 
128 Mdnga, village servants; 304 Gosavis, 58 Manbhavs, and 11 
Joh4ris, beggars. 

Taloda, lying in the cxlreiuo north-west of the district and 
including the putty states of Chikhli and Kathi, is bounded on 
the north by the Narba-da separating it from His lligliiiess the 
G^ikwar’s dominions, on tlie north-east by the Barvani state, on 
the east by Shahada., on the south by the 1\i|)ti se})arating it from 
Nandurbai*, and on the west by the states of Sagbara and Raj])ipla. 
Its area is 1183 8<p.uire miles, only 128 of which are surveyed in 
detail its population, according to the 1872 census, was 35,278 
souls or 29*82 to the square mile; and in 1879-80 its realisable land 
revenue was £7114 (Rs. 71,140). 

Of 128 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, five are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to 
the revenue survey, contains 73,625 acres or 93*49 per cent of 
arable land ; 1950 acres or 2*47 per cent of unarablo land ; and 3179 
acres or 4*04 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 73,625 acres of arable land, 3892 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 69,733 acres, tho actual area of surveyed arable 
Government land, 54,677 acres or 78*4() per cent were, in 1878-79, 
under tillage. 

As in Shilhada, the most striking natural feature is the bold 
outline of tho towering SatpiuMs stretching from east to west, with, 
along their foot, a belt of thick forest infested by wild beasts. The 
range, without throwing out any spurs, rises very abruptly and 
runs close to the Tapti and almost parallel with it. The country 
is wilder than ShahMa, with tracts covered by palas, Butea frondosa, 
and khair, Acacia catechu. 

Where the land is tilled and open the climate is not unhealthy, but 
in the villages along the base of tho Sdtpudas and in the west it 
is extremely feverish, and except during April and May, unsafe 
for Europeans. Malarious fever and spleen diseases are common. 


; * The unsurveyed ifcrea ohieSy oonsists of a wild tract of country lying within the 
IlitpudiSi known as the AkrAni mahdl, details of which are given below, p. 421, 
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Tho average rainfall during the twelve years ending 1879 was 80*19 
inches/ 

The southern or surveyed portion, though intersected by numerous 
streams rising in the Satpudaa, is not well supplied with surface 
water, and in exceptional seasons only have the streams water 
throughout the year. The two perennial rivers are the Tfipti, 
forming the southern boundary for thirty miles, and the Valor 
which joins the Tdpti near Bej. The Hatar also flows throughout 
the year, but as its bed is choked with decayed vegetable matter, 
the water is unfit for use. Of the smaller streams, the Vaki, rising 
in the Sdtpudas, enters from the north-cast from Shdhdda, and 
after a winding south-westerly course, joins the Tdpti near Bahurupa. 
la the north, th() Narbada, is the chief river, forming the northern 
boundary for a distance of forty-eight miles. There were, in 
1879-80, ld5 working wells with a depth of from eight to forty -five 
feet. 

The prevailing soil is of the same quality as the rich black loam 
of Shaliilda. But from the ruder Bhil tillag'o, it does rot yield such 
Iiixiiriant crops. 

In 1863-64, the year of settlomont, 1257 holdings, khdtda, were 
recorded with an average area of 24*97 acres and an average rental 
of £4 8s. frL (Rs. 44-0-5). KqualJy divided among tho agricultural 
population, these holdings 'would for each person represent an 
allotment of 12*41 acres at a yearly rent of £2 3i»\ (Es. 2 1-14-1) » ; 

Distributed among the 'v\hole population, the share to each wonlcl 
amount to 4*30 acres, and tho incidence of tho land tax to IS^v 
(Es. 7-9-3). 

The survey measurements, begun in 1 853-54, and tho classifications, 
begun in 18t59-60, w^iro finished in 1809-70. Of 301 the present 
(1880) number of villages, 218,192 plough -rate, fifteem deserted, 
and eleven alienated, ha.ve not been sottlod. Of tho remaining 
eighty-two Government^ and one alienated villages, thirty were 
settled in 1863-()4, twenty-eight in 1805-06, fifteen Government 
and one alienated in 1809-70, and nine in 1870-71. 

An examination of the effect of the survey rato.g, introduced in 
the two largest blocks of thirty villages settled in 1863-64, and of 
twenty-eight settled in 1865-60, gives tho following results. For 
the first group <jf thirty villages, tho figures of the sottleinont year, 
compared with those of the year before, show an increase in the 
occupied area of 735 acres, in the wastes of 4939 acres, and in the 
remissions of £56 (Es. 560) ; and a fall in the collections of £121 
(Rs. 1210). A comparison of tho figures of tho settlement year 
'with the average of the ten previous years shows an increase in the 
occupied area of 2942 acres, in tho waste of 2959 acres, in the 
remissions of £57 (Rs. 570), and in tho collections of £304 (Rs. 3040)/ 
During the fifteen years (1863-64 to 1877-78) of survey rates, yeiirr]^. 
remissions have been granted, the largest sum being £413 (Rs. 4180) 
in 1863-64. Compared with tho average of the ten years befox^^^# ^ - ^ 


* 01 thete, lor six nllagofliull yearly detsiU urs act sfMlxble» 
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survey, the average of the fifteen years of the survey rates shows 
a fall in the remissions of £277 (Rs. 2770) ; and an increase in the 
occupied area of 5645 acres, in the waste of 56 acres, and in the 
collections of £1162 (Rs. 11,620), 

For the block of twonty-oiglit villages, the figures of the 
settlement year, compared with those of the year before, show 
a fall in the waste of 6072 acres; and an increase in the occupied 
area of 3311 acres, in the remissions of £45 (Ra. 450), and in the 
collections of £220 (Rs. 2200). A comparison of the figures of the 
settlement year with the average of the ton previous years shows a 
fall in the waste of 7565 acres ; and an increase in the occupied area 
of 5205 acres, in the remissions of £115 (Rs. 1150), and in the 
collections of £534 (Rs. 531-0). During the thirteen years (18G5-66 
to 1877-78) of survey rates, yt'arly remissions have lioeu grant- 
ed, the largest sums being £22 1 (Rs. 2240) in 1805-66, £89 
(Rs, 890) in 1871-72, and £104 (Rs. 1040) in 1872-73. Compared 
with the average of the ten years before the survey, the average of 
the years of survey rates show's an incavaso in the ocenpied area 
of 5824 acres and in the collections of £739 (Rs. 7390), and a 
fall in the waste of 8214 acres and in the remissions of £69 
(Rs. 690). 

Of the 218 unaotllofl hill and forest villages, the average yearly 
revenue of the 192 Government plough-rate villages, during the ten 
years ending 1877-78, amounted to £584 (Rs. 5810). Of the eleven 
unsettled alienated villages, the lands in six villages have been made 
over to Government, who, during the eight years ending 1877-78, 
received from them an average yearly revenue of £98 ^Rs. 980).’ 

Adding to the figuroB of the two blocks of thirty and twonty- 
eight villages the details of the romainingtvvcnly-four settled Govern.* 
ment villages, the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing the 
the average returns of the ten years before the survey and of the 
years of survey rates, a fall in the remissions of £326 (Rs. 3260) ; 
^nd an increase in the occupied area of 13,991 ai^res ; in the waste 
of eighteen acres, and in the collections, including revenuo from 
unarable land and from unsettled hill and forest pluug-li-rato Govern- 
ment villages, and from lands in six out of the eleven alienated 
villages, an increase of £2858 (Rs, 28,580) or 88*1 percent. Again 
comparing the average returns of the ten years before the survey 
aud the returns for 1877-78, the result is, including revenue from 
uUarable land, £686 (Rs. 6860) from the plough-rato villages, and 
£58 (Rs. 580) from lands in the six alienated villages, an increase 
in the collections of £2868 (Rs. 28,680) or 88*4 per cent. 

The following statomont shows for the settled G overnment villages 
the effects of the survey settlement during the fifteen years ending 
1877-78 : 
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' Of these six villages, the lands of two were mei^ured, classed and assessed by 
tike futvey department in 1870 * 71 , and of the remaining four in 1871 - 72 , 
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Survey Block I. -30 Government Villages settled in 1863-64, 
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SuiivKv Block II. -28 Guvkrnmrnt Villaoks sicitled in 1865-60. 
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SCRVBY Block III.— 15 Gover.v.mbnt Villagkb settled in 1809-70. 
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Survey Block IV.— 9 Government Villages settled is 1870-71. 
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AccorcLng to the 1870^80 returns, the farm stock in Government 
villages airioiiuted to 4009 ploughs, 1447 carts, 11,928 bullocks, 
7673 cows, 1976 buffaloes, 368 horses, 1451 sheep and goats, and 
226 asses. 

Of the 54,677 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops occupied 
44,124 or 80*69 per cent, 12,806 of them under hdjri, Penicillaria 
spicata ; 13,991 under wheat, gahn, Triticum sestivum j 9944 under 
jvdri, Sorghum vulgarc ; 2076 under rice, hhdt, Oryza sativa ; 1338 
under maize, makka, Zea mays ; 947 under sdva, Panicum miliaceum ; 
650 under harik or kodru, Paspalum scrobiculatum j and 2472 
under miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 6051 acres or lPO6p0t 
cent, 4290 of them under gram, harhhara, Cicer arietinum j 16^18 
under tur, Cajanus indicus ; and 153 under udid, Phaseolus mnn^. 
Oilseeds occupied 3937 acres or 7*20 per cent, 2520 of them under 

E elly seed, til, Sesamum indicum ; 1404 under linseed,; 

m usitatissimum ; and 13 under other oilseeds* ; 
occupied 104 acres or 0*19 per cent, 76 of them under cotton, 
Gossypinm herbaceum, and 28 under brown hemp, amhdd% HibidotiB* 
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cannabinus. Miscellanous crops occupied 461 acres or 0*84 per 
cent, 38 of them under chillies, mircM, Capsicum frutescens; 24 
under tobacco, tamhdhhu, Nicotiana tabacum ; 7 under sugarcane, 
u$, Saccharum officinarum \ and the remaining 392 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 30,151 
souls, 29,771 or 98*73 per cent Hindus, and 380 or 1*26 per cent 
Musalmdns. The details of the Hindu castes are : 410 Brahmans, 

f riests, Government servants, and traders; 470 Wtnis, 151 Kalals, 
5 Halvais, traders and merchants ; 1280 Kunbis, 522 Mdlis, 404 
Dakshanis, and 10 Bunkars, liusbandinou ; 219 Sonars, gold and 
silver smiths; 00 Sutars, carpenters; 130 Lolnars, blacksmiths ; 123 
Shimpis, tailors; 41 Kasars, copjiersmiths ; 77 Kumbhars, potters ; 
28 Dhigvans, saddlers ; 20 Beldars, bricklayers ; and 39 Otaris, 
founders; 144 Telis, oilpressers ; 100 Sal is, weavers; 14 Rangiiris, 
dyers; 61 Guravs, worsliippors of 81iiv; 20 Bhats, bards; 140 
Nhdvis, barbers ; 38 Dhobis, washermen ; 88 Dhaugars, shepliords ; 
235 Kolis and 201 Bhois, hsliers ; 137 Ibijputs, and 128 BardesLis, 
messengers and constables; 23,435 Bhils and 334 Dluiukds, 
labourers; 30 Vanjiiris, carriers and liiisbandmon ; 25 Chfoddiars, 
leather-workers; 7 Buruds, baskct-imikers; 290 Mhars and 40 Mfiugs, 
village servants; 15 Bhangis, scavengers; 175 Gosclvis, 78 Johilris, 
and 7 Holfe, beggars. 

Akrani. For' about miles north-west of the Sindva pass, 
the Satpudds form a stoop rugged barrier botwx^en the l^apti and the 
Narbada. West of Turanmal they bi'oak into two range's of liills, 
which, between their north and south faces, enclc ^e an irregular 
table-land about sixty miles hmg and from fift(;on to thirty broad. 
This, the Akrani 'pargaua, is bouiidod on iho north by the Narbada; 
on the east by the Barvani state and Turanimil; on the south by 
the old potty divisions of Sultanpnr and Kukiirmuiula, and the 
Mehvds states of Bhuddval and Nal ; and on the west by the 
Mehvds state of Kathi. In 1872 its population cousisled of 15,107 
souls, lodged in 3598 houses, and possessing 9971 head of cattle ; 
its tillage area is about 15,393 acres and its yeaidy land revenue 
amounts to about £610 (Rs. 6100). Of its 172 villages, 165 are 
inhabited and seventeen are deserted. Only three of them are 
surveyed. 


The whole surface is mountainous, the height varying from 1600 
to 2500 feet above the plain. The highest piU’ts are the north and 
south ridges, which enclos(3 a succession of parallel ranges of low 
hills. Between the hills arc many rich valleys and tablelands watered 
by unfailing streams. The lower hills are undulating, and the soil, 
a rich decomposed iron-stono, yields abundant crops of millet and 
other grains. The higher ranges are covered to their summits 
with thick brushwood, which, besides an unfailing supply of fuel 
and timber, furnishes many valuable drugs and dyes. The scenery 
is varied and picturesque. The valleys and plateaus are parcelled 
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into fields, divided by strips of grass. Most villages and hamlets 
are sarrounded by mango and moha groves. The river banks are 
always green, tbe landscape is broken by numbers of date and brab 
palms, and on all sides the view is bounded by broken rugged hill 
tops. 

The most remarkable hill is Turanmdl, about 4000 feet high, 
overlooking Akrani from the east. On the north-west stands the 
hill of Komal and on the west Udad, both of them steep, rocky, and 
hard to climb. On tho south-w^est tho largo hill of Astambha towers 
over the surrounding range. Near Kakarda is tho hill of Olval, 
while Bliuiul and Bhodlal are tlio most remarkable peaks near 
Turanmd-l. The hills are believed to contain veins of silver, copper, 
and iron. 

The water supply is abundant. It is oldained from wells, rivers, 
and streams, and during the hot season from springs and holes 
dug in river beds. Besides the Naj'hada, whi(;li ibrms the northern , 
boundary, the chief rivers are the Udo, which, after crossing the 
district for about sixty milt's, falls into tho Narbada near Bhusa ; 
the Utkhari, a large rayhd stream, wliicli, after a (’onrse of about fifty 
miles from west to east, falls into the 'Iflpti near Ohikhli ; the Jirknl, 
which forms the boundary between Khamlosh and tho Barvani state, 
and falls into the Narbada below 1\iraiiinal ; the Gogla, rising on 
the south slope of the hills near V'aker, and after a course of thirty 
miles, falling into the Tapti near Kukarinnnda ; and the Haiti, a 
small stream, with fever-giving unwholesome water, which falls 
into tho Tapti just above i^iloda. The Jamiie, the Bhumni, the 
P^ndhri, and the Jira, are mim)r streams. 

Though with rich alluvial patch(\s, the soil is on the whole rocky 
and poor, yielding very small quantities of wlieat and gram. 

As the country varies frotn 1600 to 2500 fc^et above the plains, ' 
the heat is at all times moderate. During the wunter months 
the cold is severe, ice soinetimeH forming in wells and streams. 
During the monsoon the fall of rain is excessive, the sun is often 
hid, and the earth shrouded in mist. 

Unlike tho rest of tho Khandesh Satpudas, much of Akrdni teems 
with an active, hardworking, and incrofusirig population.^ They 
mostly belong to the two tribes of Varlis and Pavras, of whom tho 
Pavras, who are probably of part Rajput dosoent, are distinguished 
from the Varlis and other Bhils by their skill as. husbandmen. 
Though at first shy, when their confidonce is gained, they are* 
cheerful and talkative. They are very honest and hardworkingf, 
and the fullest trust may be placed in their word. Like most 
mountaineers, they are keenly attached to their hills and never leave 
them. All are husbandmen, many of them with largo herds of 
cows and a few buffaloes, pasture being abundant along the banke 
of streams. They have no sheep or pigs, but a large stock of goats 
and poultry. * 

The country about seven miles round Dhodgaon is as fully and 
highly tilled as any part of Khfindesh. Though the whole soil If 

’ The number would aeem to hure riBun from 4467 m 1649 to 15,107 iiV lOTi ! 
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rooky and there is hardly a level patch of more than a dozen acres, 
the hardworking Pavras, both in the valleys and on the hill slopes, 
with careful weeding and manuring, raise excellent crops of millet 
and sometimes of Indian millet, wheat, and gram. Since 1849, the 
tillage area has spread from 23dl to more than 15,000 acres. The 
chief crops are hdjri>, jvdriy iidgli, and rice. Oil plants are scarcely 
gi*own, as mohu oil is used for cooking, and oil for burning is not much 
wanted as the people gonerally go to bed at dusk or sit over wood 
fires* The plough is most simple with an iron share about a foot 
and a half long. The land rovoiiuo is collected both from revenue 
farmers and from tenant proprietors. Where the land is not 
measured, the plough tax, authandl, and the axe tax, kurhdd, 
systems are in vogue. Formerly the pdills used to note the number 
of ploughs, owned by hnshandincn, and form their own 

calculations as to the ari^a tilled ; luov a plough is considered toecpial 
sixteen acres. l}( 3 CJUise ot his su}K'rlor skill, a TVivniV plough tax 
is 18i?. (Bs. 9), while a A^arli’s is H.v. (Bs. 4). The axe tax is based 
on the wood-ash or dahli syslem of tillage. Tlio axe tax was, in 
1869-70, replaced by a guess- by-sight, au"u/r auddz, system wdiich 
has proved uncorta in and iinsal isfaclory. 

Five passes lead frojri K]jand(\sli into Akrani. Tlie most used is 
the Navdgfion pass, an easy bullock a.nd boi*se track, leading from 
Shahada. The othei's fire the Dodluibuva ]3ass, on the road from 
Dhadgaon to Surat, fit for foot passengers only ; ibo Cliandseli pass, 
from Kukarmnnda and ^Viloda, a. 8te(.‘p mul difiieiilt track hardly fit 
for horses; the Surpan pass, from the Katlii state, though somewhat 
difficult, muc?h used by Van jaris from (xiijaral and Bajpiola ; and the 
Kuraipdni pass on the IJdepur road, very tlifficult <and little used. 

Carts go from ']\aloda to the foot of the hills by three chief routes. 
From Taloda to Dhadgaon, by Borad and Kndvad in Shahada 
through Javda, Navegaon, INlandvi, Dhavaui, and Barvan, this road 
is the best and easiest; by Kampur Hiulbara. and Alvan, over the 
Dlxoda hill through Bibhu Cliinal-kua aud Palkha to Dhadgaon, 
hardly passable exce})t on foot,; ami by Bojova and Kovar, over the 
Cliandseli passthrough Cluinds(di, Kakarj>ato, (binary a, Earnod, aud 
Palkha. VanjYiris from Shahada and CJujai-fit use tlioso passes, 
supplying the people with salt and groceries, and buying their 
surplus field and forest produce. The export of grain from Aki’ilni 
is considerable. There is also a laTg(j ti*ade in c/idndi, Buchanan ia 
latifolia, seed, mo/ia flowers, honey, b(‘es^ wax, lac, gums, and resin. 
In 1849, the exports were estimated at upwards of I lOO (Bs. 1 4,000). 

Of Akrilni history little is known. 4410 south part, as far as 
Dhadgaon, was nominally iiudiuled in the Muhammathin kingdom 
of Klulndesh. North of Dhadgaon, as far as the Narbada, the 
country seems to have been always governed by local chiefs. After 
decline of Muhammadan power (1700), the district, left without 
any ruler, was seized by Chavji Bdna of Dhushvai beyond the 
Ifarbada.^ On his death Chtlvji was succeeded by his son Rdna 

^ Accordii^ to another account, AkrAui was granted to PratApsiiig the founder of 
,ibh6 preaent Inna's family, by Aurangzeb, wlio is said to have given him a gi-antfor the 
tvhole province including Taloda, on condition of protecting Sultiinpur aud other 
^ l^t foot of tlic hills from Bhil attacks. 
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Gumfaising, who built the Akrdni fort and established coinparativ^O 
p^e and quiet. His son Himn:|atsing ruled twenty-eight years* 
He had two sons^ Rdna Babu who died before his father^ and Bana 
Guman who succeeded his father and ruled for twelve years. His 
death, without heirs, was followed by great disturbances, and many 
people fled into Ddepur. Bhausing, Rana of Matvar the province 
to the west of Akrdni, then succeeded, built the fort of Roshmal 
now in ruins, and induced the people who had fled to return to 
their homes. BhAusing was succeeded by his son BhikAji BhAu. 
He murdered Janjar Bhil, NAik of Chikli, below the hills near 
Shahada, whose son Divaji Naik to avenge his father^s death made 
a foray into Akrani, surprised the fort of Roshmal, and murdered 
KAna Bhikaji, after ho had ruhnl for about five years. In con- 
sequence of this outrage, a detacliiuont of the Peshwa^s troops, 
sent against Divaji Naik, took ])()ssession of his country and held it 
for about a year. Aiiandsiiig, the rightful heir to Akrani, a boy of 
fifteen years, fled to Baroda, and Kandar Bhaldar a follower of the 
Gaikwar imprisoned th(> Rana^s mother Kuver Bai and his uncle 
Dalelsing, and seized Rampur, Akrani, and Dhadgaon. In 1818 
Major Jardine released the two pris<)ncrs, and Anandsing returned 
with 200 nicrcennries from Baroda, and enlisting 150 NandurbAr 
Arabs, succeeded in recovering his possessions. Unable to pay his 
troops he thrxnv himself on the mercy of Captain Briggs the Political 
Agent, who paid off his men and occupied Dhadgaon and AkrAni. 
The young chief, who was little better than an idiot, failed to pay the 
£1800 (Rs. 18,000) advanced to Inm, and the management of his 
estate was assumed l)y the British Government. He w^as allowed to 
keep two villages and the title of Rana, and the family now draws 
a yearly pension of £280 lG.s*. (Rs. 2808). The family ranks high 
and lias intennamed with thf) Gaikwars of Baroda and the RAna of 
Chhota Udepur. In good seasons the total revenue is about £1500 
(Rs. 15,000). 

Virdel, one of the central sub-divisions, is bounded on the north 
by the I’apti sejiarating it from Shahada and Shirpur, on the east by 
the Panjhra sejiarating it from Amalnor, on the south by Dhulia) and 
on the west by Piinpalner and Nandurbar. Its area is 507 square 
miles all of them surveyed in detail ; its population, according to the 
1872 census, was 63,350 souls or 124*95 to the square mile ; and in 
1879-80 its realisable land revenue was £23,924 (Rs. 2,39,240). 

Of 507 square miles, the total area., three are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder according to the 
revenue survey contains 258,435 acres or 80*18 per cent of arable 
land; 43,877 acres or 13*62 per cent of unarable land; 2491 acres or 
0*77 per cent of grass; and 17,503 acres or 5*43 per cent of villago 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 258,435 acres of 
arable land, 31,049 acres have to be taken on account of alienate 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 227,386 acred the 
actual area of arable Government land, 185,865 acres or 81*73 per ; 
cent were, in 1878-79, under tillage. 

As in Amalner and NandurbAr, the northern portion fornis a 
continuation of the rich black soil TApti plain, and the sputi^A 
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for the most part hilly and waving, with large tracts of waste land 
used for grazing cattle. The hills on the south-west enter from 
Pimpalner, and after throwing out several spurs on either side, 
end near the village of Chimtana. On the south-east there are a 
few straggling hillocks with a low chain of hills skirting the 
boundary. The sub-division is thinly peopled and bleak, with but 
few mango or other trees. 

For the greater part of the year the climat(3 is healthy. But 
from November to February, especially in villages near the hills, the 
people suffer from fever and ague. The average yearly rainfall 
during the twelve years ending 1870 was 19*52 inches. 

Except along the banks of the Tapti and the Panjhra, Virdel 
is poorly supplied with surface water. 'V\u) two chief rivers ai’e 
the Tfipti flowing along the entire north boundary, a distance of 
thirty-five miles, and its tributary the Piiiijhra flowing along the 
eastern boundary. The other Tapti tributaries are the Borai and 
the Amravati flowing north and almust ])arailoi to each other. 
The Borai, joined by the Pan near the village of Arav, drains 
the centre, and flowing ])ast the villages of Chimtana and 
Sindkheda, joins the IVipti near the village of Sukvad. The 
Amrdvati drains the west and joins the Tapti near the village of 
Tavkheda. Of these only the d’apti and the Panjhra flow throughout 
the year. Thore were, in 1879-80, 2109 working wcdls with a depth 
of from thirty to nimity feet. A small area is iri-igated from water 
channels. 

The soils are the same as those in Amalner. The provailing 
black soil is a rich alluvial clay gradually growing poorer towards 
the south, and near the hills becomirKr light and friable. 

In 1860-61, the year of sottlemenf , 7808 holdings, kJuUds, were 
recorded with an average area of 21*40 acres and an average 
rental of £2 15». (lis. 27-9-0). Bquall} divided among the 
agricultural population, those holdings would for each person 
represent an allotment of 6*79 acres at a yearly rent of]76\5|ri. 
(Rs. 8-11-11). Distributed among tho whole population, the share 
to each would amount to 3*12 acres, and the incidence of the land 
tax to 8.9. (Rs. 4-0-3). 

Virdel, formed in 1861, included at the time of survey ninety- 
three^ villages, of which seventy -six were inhabited and 
Beventeen deserted. The total area was 293 square miles or 187,449 
fuures. 

Since the survey, the subdivision has for administrative convenience 
been increased from ninety-three to 1 66 settled Government villages. 
The survey measurements of these villages, begun in 1853-54, wore 
finished in 1866-67, and the classifications, begun in 1858-59, were 
finished in 1867-68. Of 168 the present (1880) number of villages, 
liwo, which are alienated, were settled in 1868-69. Qf the remaining 


t Before the formation in iB 61 of this new eab-division, of tho 93 villagoi^ 79 
to Nandurh^r and 14 to l>hulia;and of these 79 , 27 buloneed to th<i 
: di vision^ while the routining fifty -two oonqiposed the petci of Viidd m 
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166, all of which belong to Government^ forty-five were settled m 
1857-58, ninety -throe in 1860-61, twenty -five in 1861-62, and three 
in 1867-68. 

At the time of survey Virdel was (1861) far behind the neighbour- 
ing sub-division of Amalner. There was much arable waste and the 
country was bleak, almost utterly without trees, and with very little 
garden tillage. In the north, towards the Tapti, the soil was a rich 
black loam. Towards the south it gradually became poorer, and 
ended in a series of very barren irregular hills. In spite of th0 
neighbourhood of the Tapti, the Borai, and the A mrdvati, the country 
was poorly supplied with water. It had only 428 wells. There was 
not much traffic. The highroad from Malegaon by Dhulia to Surat 
crossed the sub-division from oast to west. It was but a fair weather 
road unmetalled and unbridged. There were no manufoctiires 
deserving notice. At Mluilpur, whore the water was said to be 
favourable, ten or fifteen families of dyers gained a livelihood. At 
Dondaicha, excelhmt country carts were made of wood brought from 
Taloda in Sultan pur. In consecpience of the establishment of the 
Government bullock transport train and the opening of the railway 
works, the value of Dondaicha and Taloda carts had lately risen from 
£l 165. or £2 (Rs. 18 or Rs. 20) to £3 10, y. or £4 (Rs. 35 or Rs. 40). 
There were five market towns, Sindklu^da, Dondaicha, Virdel, Eanala, 
and Chimtana. In the southern villages large numbers of cattle 
were bred, free grazing being abundant on the hills and over the 
extensive waste lands. Unlike the previously settled sub-divisions, 
the waste lands in Virdel were not confined to particular spots, but 
spread over the whole face of the country. 

In 1859-60, of 130,136 acres tlie total arable area, 60,798 acres 
or loss tbaii one-half wei*e under tillage. Of the arable waste 
20,000 acres, or about one-third, were t’onnd in villages of the best 
soil. The census returns (1851) showed a j)opulation of only 104 to 
the .square? mile, a density considerably loss than that of any of the 
previously settled parts of the distri(;t. Almost the whole body of 
the people were husbandmen.^ rich northern villages along 

the banks of the Tapti had, except the temporary rates introduced 
by Mr. Mansfield in 1853, a single acre rate of 55. 6d. (Its. 2-1 the 
higha). Thirty-seven of the best villages had this acre rate of 
55. 6d. (Rs. 2-12), ten villages paid two rates of 35. Hd. and 25. 6d, 
(Rs. 1-9 and Rs. 1-4) the highay and one, Dalvdda, had fourrateB. 
In the superintendent’s opinion these rates were too high and tended 
to limit tillage to the best soils. In the poorer villages the 
old rates were less regular. As a rule, in any one village there 
were not more than two rates between 85. IJd. and 25. 6d!. (Rs. 1-9 
and Rs. 1-4) the higha ; but neighbouring villages, alike in soil and 
other particulars, had widely differing rates. In the villages near 
and among the hills the former rates wore generally excessive. The 
survey superintendent arranged the villages in four groups. The 
first contained the forty-eight richest villages on which a maximteh 
dry-crop acre rate of 55, (Es. 2-8) was fixed. In the second group 

^The detaUa were; SAvda, 246; Yitval, 186 ; Naeirabad, 148 ; EraadcU, 
Chop^, 115 ; Amalner, 114 ; and Virdel, 104, 
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of nineteen villages, close to the south of the first group, the 
maximum acre rate was 3ci. (Es. 2-2), the same as for the second 
class villages in Amalner. In the third class of thirteen poor soiled 
villages, further soufch near the hills, the rate fixed was Ss, 6d. 
(Rs. 1-12) the acre. In the fourth group of thirteen poor soiled 
villages, situated chiefly among the hills and exposed to great loss 
from herds of wild hog, a maxitniim acre rate of (Es. 1-8) was 
i^ed. The whole area of garden land was not more than 1000 
acres. There were only two unbuilt dams, kacha handharm, one 
at Mhdlpur watering nine acres, and the other at Vadjhari 
occasionally watering fourteen acres, '^rhreo hundred and sixty- 
eight wells of less than forty- five feet deep, watering an area of 1035 
acres, were, in lieu of the old cess, charged a inaxiTrimn acre rate 
of 6^. (118,3). The immediate result r>f the settlement was a 
reduction in the Oovornmeut demand from .€11,805 to £9109 
(Bs, 1,18,050 -Es, 91,090) or a fall ef 22 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details of tlio changes made : 
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An examination of the effect of the survey rates introduced in 
the two largest blocks, of forty-five Government villages settled in 
1857-58 and of ninety-three Government villages settled in 1800-61, 
gives the following results. The figures of the settlement year for 
the first block of forty-five villages, compared with those of the 
year before, show an increase in the occupiecl area of 806 acres, in the 
waste of 5193 acres, and in the remissions of £312 (Rs. 3120) ; and 
a fall in the collections of £049 (Rs. 6490). A comparison of the 
figures of the settloniont year with the average of the ton previous 
years shows a fall in the remissions of £204 (Rs. 2040) ; and an 
increase in the Occupied area of 2297 acres, in the waste of 3594 
acres, and in the collections of £209 (Rs. 2090). During the twenty- 
one years (1857-58 to 1877-78) of survey rates, yearly remissions were 
panted, the largest sums being £337 (Rs. 3370) in 1857-58, and £363 
(^Rs, 3630) in 1860-61. Compared with the average of the ten years 
before the survey, the average of the twenty-one years of survey 
rates shows an increase in the occupied area of 18,103 acres, and in 
the collections of £2440 (Rs, 24,400) ; and a fall in the waste of 12,194 
acres, and in the remissions of £496 (Rs. 4960). 

For the second block of ninety-throe villages, the figures of the 
settlement year, compared with those of tho year before, show an 
increase in the occupied area of 8011 acres, and in the remissions of 
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£413 (Rs. 4130) ; and a fall in the waste of 64,742 acres, and in the 
collections of £2348 (Rs, 23,480). A comparison of the figures of 
the settlement year with the arerage of the ten previous years shows 
an increase in the occupied area of 15,764 acres, and in the collec- 
tions of £360 (Rs. 3600) ; and a fall in the waste of 71,854 acres, 
and in the remissions of £384 (Rs. 3840). During the eighteen 
years (1860-61 to 1877-78) of survey rates, yearly remissions have 
been granted, the largest sums being £615 (Rs. 6150) in 1860-61 
and £4620 (Rs. 46,200) in 1871-72. Compared with the average of 
the ten years before the survey, the average of the eighteen years 
of survey rates sho%v8 an increase in the occupied area of 46/760 
acres, and in the collections of £3592 (Re. 35,920) ; and a fall in the 
waste of 104,173 acres, and in the remissions of £694 (Rs. 6940). 

Adding to the figures of these two blocks the details of the 
remaining twenty-eight settled Government villages, the result for 
the whole sub-division is, comparing the average returns of the ten 
years before the survey and of the years of survey mtes, a fall in the 
waste of 127,417 acres, and in the remissions of £1204 (Rs. 12,040) ; 
and an increase in the occupied area of 79,249 acres, and in the 
collections, including revenue from nnarable laud, 7|n increase of 
£6703 (Rs. 07,030) or 43*6 per cent. Agfiin comparing the average 
returns of the ten years before survey and the returns for 1877-78, 
the result is, including revenue from nnarable land, an increase in 
the collections of £8948 (Rs. 89,480) or 58*3 per cent. 

The following statement shows for the settled Government villages 
of the sub-division the effects of the survey settlement dnring the 
twenty-ono years ending 1877-78 ; 
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According to the 1879-80 returns, tlio farm stock in Government 
villagers amonntod to 7527 ploughs, 5008 carts, 19,053 
bullocks, 13,315 cows, 0503 buffaloes, 1292 horses, 13,560 sheep 
and goats, and 624 asses. 

Of the 185,865 acres under tillage in 1878-79, grain crops 
occupied 121,147 acres or 05*18 per coni, 86,888 of them under hdjri, 
Ponicillaria spicata ; 20,130 under /rdr/’, Sorghum vnlgaro ; 13,994 
under wheat, gahu, Triticum nestivum ; 80 under rice, hhdi, Oryza 
sativa ; 40 under maize, maicka, Zca mays ; and nine under 
miscellaneous cereals. Pnlaoa occupied 11,091 acres or 5*96 per cent, 
8731 of them under kuliih, Dolidios biflorus ; 2060 under gram, 
harhhara, Cicer arietinum ; 192 under //Wv*, Cajauus indicus ; 47 under 
peas, vdtdna, Pisum sativum ; and GO under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 7858 acres or 4*22 per cent, 5441 of them under gingolly 
seed, tilf Sesamum indicum ; 1931 uridor linseed, alshi, Limun 
usitatissimurn ; and 486 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 43,253 
acres or 23*27 per cent, all under cotton, kdpiis^ Gossypium 
herbaccum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2516 acres or 1 *35 per 
cent, 789 of thorn under indigo, guliy Indigol’ora tinctoria; 1126 
under chillies, mirchi, Capsicum frutcscens ; 280 under tobacco, 
tamhdkhuy Nicotiana tabacum ; 4 under sugarcane, us, Sacoharum 
officinarum ; and the remaining 317 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1875 population return shows, of a total population of 66,834 
souls, 64,483 or 96*48 per cent Hindus; 2344 or 3*50 per cent 
Jdusalmins; and 7 or 0*01 per cent Parsis. The details of the 
Hindu castes are : 2216 Brdhmans, priests. Government servants, 
and traders; 1371 Vdnis, 60 Kahlls, toders and merchants ; 18,288 
Kunbis, 4700 Mdlis, 552 Dakshanis, 197 Hatkars, husbandmen ; 

' 1238 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 906 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 1335 
Shimpis, tailors ; 493 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 328 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 
120 !l^sdrs, coppersmiths ; 115 Londris, eoment-makers ; 72 Belddrs, 

, bricklayers ; 65 Otdris, founders ; 40 Dhigvdns, saddlers ; 1532 
oilpressers ; 548 Eangdris, dyers ; 179 Gadris, wool weavers ; 
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9 Sails, weavers j G49 Blito, bards ; 163 Quravs, worshippers 
of Shiv; *1212 Nhavis, barbers; 409 Dhobis, washermen; 1122 
Dhaiigai's, shepherds; 3178 Kolis and 722 Bhois, fishers; 6011 
Rajputs and 462 Pardeshis, messengers and constables ; 88 Sortis, 
labourers; 25 Baris, betoUeaf sellers; 8309 Bhib, labourers; 
581 Pardhis, game-snarers; 169 Vanjaris, carriers and husbandmen ; 
1029Chambh^rs, leather- workers ; 4271 Mh^rsand449 Mangs, village 
servants; 23 Kaikadis, basket-makers; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 543 
Manbhdvs, 436 Gosavis, 146 Shilavants, 63 Gondhlis, 86 Johfiris, 
and 25 Holara, beggars. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST'. 


AdsVad, twelve miles east of Cliopda, poor and with only 44-55 
inhabitants, many of them Tadvi Bhils, was once a place of some 
consequence, the head-quarters of a sub-division. The site of the 
old oflices is now occupied by a school -liouse, and the people 
are fast carting away the earth of the ruined fort in the centre 
of the town. Among its ol)jects of interest are a fine old stone 
and mortar stop well, thirty iVet by twelve^ in a ruined enclosure 
known as the Red Ciarden, Ldl Bdgh, and ljuilt by a certain 
Sh^mdds Gujariiti. IV) the north of the town is a mosque, twenty 
feet by twelve, of stone and mortar below and brick and mortar 
above, built, according to a Persian writing on one of the steps, 
in 1678 (1089 H.).^ Three miles to the north-west are the celebrated 
Un^bdov hot springs.''^ 

Akra'ni, a hill-f<.)rt in the Akrani petty division of l^iloda, about 
eighteen miles north of Taloda, was described in 1862 as naturally 
strong, but with very few defencc^s remaining.'^ 

Amalner, north latitude 21° 8' ea-t^t longitude 75^ 1', a municipal 
town the head -quarters of the Amalner sub-division, on the Bori river 
twenty-one mjles north of Dhnlia and about a mile east of the 
Bombay and Agra highroad, contained, in 1872, 7564 inhabitants, 
and in 1879 yielded a total municipal income of £225 (Bs. 2250). 
The town mainly consists of three streets of two or fhreo storied 
houses, many of tljem with handsonuj wood carvings, running 
parallel with the river. Th(u’e is an important local grain trade, 
and in May a fair, lasting for about three weeks, is held in the bed 
of the rivejr in inenuuy of Sakarfun Bava a Brahman priest, who 
lived about a hundred years ago, and in w^hoso lioiiour a handsome 
temple has been built in the bed of the stream. About 80,000 
people are said to attend the fair, and traders come from more than 
100 miles.® The mitmlatd^iPs office and the school are the only 
Government buildings. 

When (1818) the British took Khandesh, Amalner fort, one of 
the chief posts in Khdndesh, nominally held for the Peshwa by 
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' Modt of thU chapter is compiled from Mr. Propert’s printed list of Arcliajological 
Bemains, and from materials supplied by Mr. J. Pollen, C. 8. 

* Such of the writing as can be read runs ; I asked for the date of his 

death from above ' Saith HAtif (the genius of date verses), his faith 

> was the lamp of the faith. This gives 1089 h., that is 1678 a.d. 

'■ ® See above, p. * Oov, List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

• Bom. Gov. Sel. XCIII. 278,279. 
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MAdhavrav RAja BaMdur, was really in the hands of his Arab 
soldiers. On leaving the fort, in obedience to orders, he gave the 
garrison strict injunctions to surrender it to no one, not even the 
Peshwa, This order was strictly obeyed, for after the chief had 
succeeded in re-establishing himself in the good graces of his master, 
the garrison refused to admit him. They afterwards acknowledged 
him and he returned. But when he wished to hand over the p&ce 
to the British authorities, they would not allow him. After many 
attempts to purchase their submission had failed, they were declared 
rebels. A force under Colonel Huskisson, amounting to 1000 
European foot, 800 infantry, and 250 iiregular horse, marched from 
Mdlegaon. Summoned to unconditional surrender the garrison at 
first refused. But finding all way of escsxpe blocked, after some 
delay they laid their arms outside of the fort, and advancing 
into tho bed of the river wore made prisoners.’' The exactions 
of this garrison and of their commandant Ali JamAdai* are still 
remembered. 

In 1818 the fort was described as 200 feet square, surrounded 
on three sides by tho town, and on the fourth wa»jhed hy the 
river Bori. The wall on the river side as well as the corner towers 
were lined with stone. The inside, filled nearly to the foot of tho 
parapet, commanded the town, which was inclosed hy an eight feet 
high wall, whose I’iver face was likewise lined with stone. The 
three gates and the traverse thrown out to cover them were greatly 
out of repair. I'ho place was of little importance as it was 
commanded by a hillock about 250 yards off, on the opposite bank 
of the river Except tho old fort, the doshmukh’s house is the 
only remarkable building. 

Anturli, about twelve miles north of Edlabad in the BbusAval 
sub-division, has a fine well preserved brick and mortar well about 
1 50 years old. 

Anjangaon, about six milcjs east of Edlabad, has a well 
preserved brick and mortar temple of Amarsingbhava, 130 feet by 
thirteen. 

Baliuleslivar, about three miles west of the MAheji railway 
station, at the meeting of the Bahula and Gima, has a fine old 
Mahadev temple, 

Balsa^ne, fourteen miles east of Piinpalner, has a well pre&erV'Bd 
series of old temples and caves. The chief temple, of the style 
locally known as Hemadpanti, though small is very gracefuj, and 
both inside and out is most richly carved from base to suintQi4 
In age and style it closely resembles the late Brdhman oavepi^ at 
Elura (725 a.d.). The figures are fairly cut and the rest of the , 
carving is minute and delicate. The black stone walls look liA 
if all their mortar had been picked out. But as in other HemlhfU 
panti temples, tho stones were probably carved one by one and . 
together without mortar. In front of the temple is a 
approached by six steps. The pillars at the top of the steps 

— — * * — — — — 1 11 ^, ii 

>«l»cker’«lfaritto War, 890 401, Ww, 
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feet aparfc and the whole portico is twelve feet wide. The inner hall Chapter XIT. 
of the temple, eighteen feet square with a doorway in each side, has peaces ^Zntereirt* 
pillars each about ten feet high and two and a half feet square at 
the base. Each pillar has for its capital a horizontal flat cross, with, 
under each arm, a choruh, the palms of whose hands are pressed 
together as in prayer. The figures are remarkably perfect and 
singularly like similar figures in English cathedrals. Some of the 
other temples and buildings, though less striking, are very beantiful. 

On a lintel in one of them is a Manithi or Sanskrit writing. 

Bota'vad^ an old irregularly built towu, with, in 1872, 2774 
inhabitants and several large but neglected old houses, lies in the 
Virdel sub-division twenty-four miles north-east of Dlinlia. At thc3 
time of the British conquest (1817), a Braliman named Baji Oopal, 
with about 800 followers, held BiUaviul, aud driving out the 
m^mlatd^r, levied contributions from th(j country round. On the 
surrender of Thiilner he left the fort, and it was (|uiet]y taken 
by the British troops.^ Ilio town w^as formeiiy the hoad-qnai'ters 
of the old revenue division of Betivad, and 1ms a post< ollico and a 
municipality, with, in 1879, an iucoiue of 1128 (Rs. 1280). 

BhadgaOtL, north latitude 20^ 10' and east longitude 75^ 12', 
a municipal town, wnth, in 1872, 0158 souls, the head-quarters of a 
petty division of the same name in Paclujra, stands uii the Girna 
thirty-four miles south-east of Dliulia. In 1879 the municipal 
income amounted to about £209 (Us. 2090). 

The town is built partly on an island formed by two brandies of 
the Girna, the south of which, the dry river, su/rt nrha, almost 
never holds any water. On the further bank of the dry river is a 
magnificent mango grove. The towers, battlements, and four main 
gates, of what was once a strong town wmll, still remain. According 
to a local story, a very famous seer, rlshi, once livc^d at the mcidu'ng 
of the dry and liowing rivers. So great was his name for piety that 
religious Brilhmans, or Bhats, gathered round him from all sides. To 
supply their wants traders and others came, and finally a town arose, 
callea after the Bhats, Bhatgaon or Bhadgaon. At the close of the 
sixteenth century, when Khandesh was annexed by the Moghals, a 
oertain R^mji Pant of Bhadgaon, who had done good service at the 
siege of Asirgad, was rewarded with the government of Nasiraliad, 

EraHJiJol, Jdnmer, Bahai, and Bhadgaon. Making his native place 
the bead-quarters of his charge, Ramji raised it to great prosperity. 

OipL death his wife Ladkubdi carried on the administration, 

is still remembered as having slaughtered 800 robber Bhils 
;qat3i’the banks of the dry river. Since its transfer to the British 
£iS18), the only remarkable event is the great Hood of the 15th 
yS^tember 1872 which destroyed about 750 houses. 

' Of its 1206 houses about fifty are two-storied and ten or twelve are 
tited. The rest, one-storied and flat roofed, are partly built of stone 
, flre^baked brick and mortar, partly of mud, unbaked brick, and 
and daub. Its trade, of little more than local importance. 
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consists chiefly in cotton, indigo, linseed, and xidid pulse* The 
mnnicipality have raised and repaired most of the stre^. 
Covering an area of three acres, and surrounded by a high wail, 
with four towers and a wooden nail-studded entrance gate, the 
mansion, vada, of Ladkub^i Deshptode is the most remarkable 
object in the town. Inside the wall are many half -ruined dwellings, 
fountfiins, and wells. Parts of the building are said to be 400 years 
old. Next in importance comes the house now used as the sub* 
judge's court, which was built seventy-five years ago by one of the 
reshwa's nobles. The mahalkari's office is in the old mud fort. 


Temples. 


Musalmdn 

Remains. 
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Fort. 


and to the west of it is the Government school. To the north of 
the Girna is a travellers' rest-house. The Kh^ndesh Government 
farm, the only Government farm in the Bombay Presidency, lies two 
miles to the north of Bhadgaon and ten miles to the north-east of the 
Kaigaon railway station. It is managed by a resident European 
superintendent.^ 

The chief Hindu buildings ava a Mahadov's temple, with a flight 
of stone steps leading to the river, built by a wealthy money- 
lender; a flight of stone steps leading to the river near the Pdrola 
gate, built seventy years ago ; and throe temples of Vitthal in the 
main town, and one to Balaji in front of the village office. 

Of Muhammadan remains the chief are, in the bed of the river 
the tomb of a warrior named Pir Shdbjiskhan said to have been 
killed in battle ; two old mosques north of the mud fort ; and in the 
market place, a house with a tomb built by one Turab Ali Shdh. 

Bha'mer, a ruined stone built town, at the foot of a great fortified 
hill, lies four miles south of Nizampiir, strewed with ruins and old 
foundations. The town is surrounded by a loose broken-down wall. 
On the west is a gate flanked by two round towers with two single 
stone pillars about nine feet high and four gate posts, one of them 
in its place, the others lying at some distance. The old stone palaod, 
a government office in the Peshwa's time, has two entrance gateisi, 
On one of these gates is carved an animal, like an heraldic lion, wi13i 
a circular shield on the right. The other gateway is much fin^. 
At either end is an archway, and between the arches on each side 
of the roadway is a raised terrace between five and six feet high. 
On each terrace stand two pillars about twelve feet high, and behind 
each pillar in the side wall is a pilaster, and in each end wall in a 
line with the pillars are other pilasters. Near this gateway is a 
Hemddpanti, or, as it is locally called, a Gavli R&j reseryoir, 
not far from it a mined mosque. 

The fort, at the east end of a nigged irregular range of meky 
hills, is divided from the rest of the range by an artificial chasm. 
The natural escarpment of the fort that overlooks the town has in 
places been stron^hened by masonry. The ascent is roundabout 
and easy, though the hill is of a considerable height. The entranbo 
is on the southern face. Inside are several cisterns of gdod water ai 
well as four large stone-rooms hollowed out of the rock. Thera 


* For detail*? «ee above, pp. 178* 18X. 
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are matsy ruined gateways and gates, and nearly ruined towers.^ Chapter XI Y* 
Sixty years ago it is said to have been seized by Kale Khdn a Places of Interest* 
Musalman rebel, in punishing whom the town is said to have been 
destroyed. A remarkable feature in the fort is that its buildings are 
mostly uudergi'ound, the escarpment being honeycombed with caves, 
some of them plain and shapeless, but others regular buildings with 
pillar-supported roofs. Of these caves, locally known as the Gavli 
Bdja^s houses, some seem of great age and others are apparently 
much more modern. All the im})()rtant caves face south-west, 
and are nearly on one level like those of Elura, The rock generally 
overhangs the doorways, and another rock rising in front forms 
a parapet. The first set of three caves opcm into each other. The 
floors are deeply covered with mud, leaving their j)resent height 
about twelve feet. The middle cav(', about, twcuity-fonr foot square, 
is the largest. The partition walls arc v(iry thin, and there is no 
carving. But tool marks all over tJie walls sIkjw that the caves are 
artificial. The next set of caves, also tlir(‘e in nninhcr, consists of a 
large irregiilarly-shajicd central and two side caves divided by rock 
partitions through both of which openings liave becmniado. The roof 
of the central cave is supported l)y throe columns of rock loft to 
serve as pillars. In two of these jiillars, gi'oovos, one in each pillar, 
have boon cut apparently to support lamps or a screen. Beyond this 
second group are two other caves neither of th(uri remarkable. 

Fifty yards further is a water cave, divided liy a wall of rock fifteen 
inches thick that rises to within tliree feet of the roof. The mouth 
of this reservoir is, by two stone pillars, divided lengthwise into 
three parts. The next group of three caves was formerly used as 
the fort oflice. Of these throe caves the first, loc^ally supposed to be 
about 300 years old, is divided by two rows of regularly shaped 
pillars, with pilasters corresponding to thoiri in the walls. The 
doorway has a lintel of the form called in England ^^shouklered.^^ 

The side posts are fluted to the ground and moulded about half 
way down. In the fluting, below the moulded |)art, are, on the 
left side of the doorway, two figures about fifteen inches high. 

They seem to be male and female, and are locally called the maco 
bearers, chopddrs. There is a third figure on the right doorpost. 

The second cave is in very good preservation and is used to live in. 

Its pillars are divided into successive portions, alternately round 
and square. The third cave is like the other two. Beyond these 
three caves, with a long narrow opening, is a great square hole about 
twenty feet deep and somewhat more than twenty feet long and broad, 
said to have been used as a dungeon. Through the small hole at the 
aide near the office food is said to have boon passed to the prisoners. 

On the other side of the hill, facing north-east, is an unimportant 
cave, and in the same side facing north towards Nizampur, is a 
whole range of oaves sfiid to bo inaccessible. 

BhatoerFort. 8ee Bhainer. 

Bhokri Digar, two miles east of Rilver, has a well preserved 
temple of Omkfireshvar, with a writing bearing the date 1190, or 


BniMSK FoitT. 
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* Military Inspection Repoic ( 1826 ), 182 . 
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1277 A.i).^ There in also on the banks of the Bhokar a rained rest- 
house, said to have been built by Ahalya Holkar (1800). 

Bhusa’val, the head- quarters of the BhusAval sub-division, with, 
in 1 872, 6804 souls/ stands a mile from the T^pti river and two miles 
west of the junction of the Nagpur and Allahabad lines of the Great 
Indian Peniusula Railway. Before the opening of the railway (1863) 
Bhusiival was e. siuall village. It has since become an important 
centre, with large railway works and a considerable European 
population. The works consist of running sheds and repairing shop^ 
for the railway district bounded by Nanclgaon, Sheogaon, and 
Khandwa, Of the 1200 workmen who earn about £2800 ( its. 28,000) 
a month in wages, 100 are Europeans or Eurasians, almost all of 
them engiTi e-drivers and mechanics. The rest are natives, 700 of 
them Hindus, 200 Musalrnans, and 200 Parsis and Portuguese. The 
demand, occasioned by tlu^ residence of so many railway employees, 
has attracted slio})ke(‘ptn-s of all descriptions, but their business is 
confined to tlic supply of local wants. 1'ho railway company have 
built a handsome station, a large locomotive workshop, and houses 
for their employees. IMost of these are built on the opposite side 
of the line from the village. Tlie railway station liegjii a hollow, 
two miles from wliert* the line hraiiclies to Nagpur and a full mile from 
the river. The water supply is brought from the Tdpti by m(?ans of 
a steam })ump and pi})es. The water is driven up to a large tank in 
the gardens near the station, set on the top of a handsome two- 
storied building, the lower storey used as a billiard I’oom and the 
upper as a railway library. In front of the tank house is a hand- 
some fountain, iicnr which the railway vuluntoer band plays once 
or twice a week ; and outside of it, in the railway gardens, is a 
pavilion with a boarded floor, which is much nstul for dances. All 
the railway premises have been carefully fenced with wire. Prom the 
north side of the line, the side on whicli the Government offices He, 
an uiiderbridgo is being constructed opposite the village office at 
the town end of the Ihipti rood, partly from railway and partly 
from local funds, the estimated c<;st being £100 (Rs. 1000). Oti 
the same side as tlu^ village are other railway houses, a hospital, 
and a restdiouse. Gardens liave been laid out and tree planting 
encouraged to such an extent that Bhus^val, formerly an open 
field, is now somewhat overgrown witl* trees. The village has never 
been very healthy, but of late with greater care it has improved. 
The traffic at the station shows a very large increase in 
passengers, from 200,872 in 1808 to 309,775 in 1878, but a decrease 
in goods from 4050 to 1955 tons. 

A largo local fund rest-house .stands outside the railway gate on the 
village side of the lino, and opposite it is a small hotel for the u«e 
of European travellers. To the north of the line, on a road leading 



(year?) U99,” 

2 A I'ecent cenBtts (2(>th Jntio 1880) of Bh\iBi$,val and the nmgkkhMytn v * ‘ 
S^tdra gave a total population of 8569 uouls. If to thi$ is added the ^ 

railway employees living in the railway eompound, the toWl popalation^ eaiaiii ' 
under 10,000. ' 
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to the I'apti, are several Governinent buildings, a school-house on the 
left, a mamlatddr^s office with Bhil lines behind it on the right ; a 
railway magistrate's office attached to tho jail wall ; the sub-jail ; the 
subordinate judgo^s court ; and the assistant collector's residence. 
Besides this road, carefully planted with trees, a branch of which 
passes from between the railway doctoi*’s and engineer's bungalows, 
thei’e are two chief roads in tho town itself, named Propert Street 
and Pollen Street both carefully planted with trees. Tho Govern- 
ment telegraph office, a largo building on the north side of the 
railway line, stands at the end of a road brandling east from the 
T^pti road past tho old lock-u]), which is now iise/d as a residence 
by the jailor. Except the maia station road, tho streets arc narrow 
and irre^gular, and the houses low and moan. 

Bra^hmanvol, ten mili>s west of Nizam pur, has the stone tomb 
of a Hindu ascetic, H<nnddh, «eveii feet long by seven broad, and a 
stone and mortar temple of Devi twenty-seven feet long by fifteen 
broad. Both tho tomb and the tern])]e are in good repair. 

Bodvad, a town in Bhusava.l, with, in 1872, 5107 sfuils, lies 
two miles south of tho Nadgaon railway station. It is joined to 
Nadgaon by a made road, and lias an important trade in cotton, 
linseed, and oilseed. The houses ar(3 for the most part poor and 
badly built, and the streets naia-ow, crookod, and dirty. It was once a 
place of some consequence, but its only remains are a ruined fort, old 
town gateways, and an old reservoir. 

Bya'val Sa'kli. 8(‘e Yaval. 

Ch.alisgaoiI,thc chief town of the Chalisgaon sub-division, with, in 
1872, 8941 souls, stands on tho niilway line about thirty miles south 
of Dhulia, with which it is connected by a fine partly- bridged road 
thirty-six miles long, 'riiough tho town is of no great importance, 
trade has increased sinoc^ the opeming of ilu' railway, llio return 
showing in goods a rise from 2705 tons to 12,1(>4 in 1S78, and in 
passengers from 29,425 to 42,120. Few traces of the town walls 
remain. The old fort, formerly ustul as the uuiiulatdar^s office, has 
fallen into complete decay A new office has been built ou tho railway 
side of the Girna. There is also a travellers' bungalow about a quarter 
of a mile from the railway station. 

Oha'ngdaV, inBlmsaval at tho meeting of tho Puma and Tapti, 
about four nailes nortli-west of Edlabad, has a well preserved 
temple of Chdngdev. In the Ilemadpanti stylo, 105 feet round and 
120 highi it is built of huge Idack marble blocks fitted one on the 
other without mortar or other cement. On either side of the entrance 
is a writing in hdlhodh character, but so worn as to bo unreadable.^ 

' ^ Itt 1862 it was described as having a strong natural ]>osition and being supplied wit h 
wator cistenis, Oov. List of Civil Forts, I8f5*2. 

8 Of this MahAdev, Abnl Fazl tells the following story : There was a blind man 
who idways carried about him an imago of MahMov, to which he used to pay daily 
idovation. It happetied that he lost it at this place, upon whicli, beiog greatly distressed, 
he fonned of Sana an image resembling it, which ho worshipped as he had done the 
By the will of the Almighty the figure of sand became stone, and still remains. 
Kear this temple, Abul Fazl mentions a spring which, he says, (ho Hindus believe to 
he the Oanges. They say that by the power of Hod a certain devout man used to go 
opnstaoUy to the Ganges, and return again the same day. One night tho river Ganges 
' j&peated to him in a dream aud said, ‘ CUiaso from all this labour, for I will spring up 
your c^ell' Accordingly in tho morning the spring appeared, and is running to 
, day, Gladwin’s AinriAkWi, 11. 53. 
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On tlie walls are many figures of gods and heroes. There is al^j 
at the meeting of the rivers,^ a very holy shrine of MabAdev with 
a stone temple, sixty feet by thirty-three, built about eighty years 
ago by Ahalya Bai Holkar. The upper part was thrown down in the 
1837 flood, the lower part remains. 

Clia^rtilE'll, about twelve miles east of Ediabad, has a well 
preserved Hemadpanti temple of Mah^dev said to be 700 years old. 
It measures about thirty-four feet by twenty -eight, and 
supported by twenty-four pillars, and on the walls has figures of 
peacocks and parrots.® It has also a Musalmjln shrine, darg&h, in fair 
condition, and said to be about 500 years old. Chdrthdn is said to 
have once had 700 wells and to have been a large thriving town. 

ChElIgaon, a small village of 604 souls, seven miles north-west 
of Chopda, has, about a mile and a half to the north, a ruined fort, one 
of the Gavli Rjij remains. Standing on a rising ground, it covers 
an area of 500 feet square, tand is estimat('d to have cost £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000), The fort plateau is reached by steps, and in the side 
of the hill are cisterns, some of them of carved stone. Inside the fort 
are a saint^s tomb, two ponds, and four reservoirs. 

Chincliklxed. See Mahoji. 

Chopda, a municipal town, with, in 1872, a population of 13,69& 
souls, tlie head-quarters of the Chopda sub-division, lies fifty-one 
miles north-east of Dhulia. Six miles from the meeting of the Girna 
and the Tdpti, and on the high road of communication between 
east Khdncleah and the coast, Chopda is probably a settlement 
of great antiquity. Its ruined fort shows that it was a place of 
some consequence under early Hindu rulers. In 1600 it was 
large and well pef>pled, with a temple of Bameshvar, to which 
Hindus came from great distances.*^ About fifty years later, 
Tavernier (1660) mentions it,* and a few years after (1679), when 
plundered b}'' Shivaji, it is spoken of as a grt^at mart,® About that 
time it was known to the Musalrnans as Mustafabad Chopda.® In 
1750 it is mentioned as having a famous temple of Iltoieshvar.^ In 
1820, when it was handed over by vSindia,® it was the head of a 
sub-division, surrounded by country much covered with forest.® In 
1837 it was restored to Sindia, and in 1844 again received by the 
British.^® 

Chopda has a large trade in cotton and linseed. The town has 
the offices of a mdralatdar and a chief constable, a post office, a 
dispensary, and three schools. The municipality, established in I&67, 
had, in 1879-80, an income of £350 (Rs. 3500). 

Traces of former wealth remain in some of the old honses, notably 
in one with a richly carved hall in Navsari Ganj, The dwellings in 


* This meeting, says A bill Fazl, is held sacred by the Hiodue, and called 
literally the liver, that is the most precious of holy places. Aind-Akbori, II. 53. 

* List of Archfcologicai Remains, 30. It is said to be built of stone and mortfur. If 
it has ijrobably been reyjairod. 

® Oladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 53. In 1610 Finch mentions it as a ginat tOWtt*, 
Kerr, VIII. 1278 . * Harris, II. 352, * Orme’s Historical I*ra«ttieats, W. 

® Muntakhabud-lubAb in Elliot, VII. 307. 

^ Tieffenthaler, Kea, His. et Geog. Sar. Tlnde, I. 368. 

® Hamilton's Description of Hin^stAn, IL 101, 

* Or. Chris. Spec. Vlll. 108. 10 See above, p. 257, 280* : 
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ite subarba are poor, moBt of them low huts thatched with grass and 
twigs. The fort stands in the middle of the town close to the main 
street, and contains the Bhil lines and the mdmlatdtlr s court and record 
rooms. The court room is much out of repair, and the foundations 
of a new building in the fort have been laid. A police station, chd udi, 
was built in 1875. It stands in the main street, a two-storied building, 
the upper rooms being used as the municipal office. In the same street 
is the school-house to which an upper storey has lately been added. 
Pacing the main street are the houses of Manek Shet a wealthy 
Mdrvadi, and of his cousin, two of the most remarkable modern 
buildings in the town. They are four stories high, and much of the 
wood work is richly carved. Here, as in other Khandesh towns, many 
new houses are being built. 

Besides the fort are several mosques, chief among which is the 
J£ma mosque, thirty-four feet by forty-eight, built, it is said, by 
Mirdn Muhammad Khd.n (1520-1535) the rnglith of the Fariiki kings. 
Among the other mosques are the Black Mosque, forty feet by forty- 
two, said to have been built by Ddda Miya a local Muhammadan saint. 
A third is Syhiiii 8aheb^s mosqiio, forty feet l}y thirty, said to have 
been built by Bylani Saheb, a religious devotee who lived 2U0 years 
ago. A fourth is the Bhekhpiira mosque, thirty-seven feet square, 

H osed to have been built by a saint named Miran Shaikh 
amrnad Walfijdh Awliya. ^.Fwo liandsome old wells deserve 
notice; one the Satkothadia well, sixty-tive feet by forty-five, is 
said to have been built by Jawha Rana Uuli, whose descendant 
Amin the son of Shaikh Bhikari still owns it. The other, in the 
Seven Palms garden, is said to have been built by a landholder 
named J^ii Ali Kh^n. 

Dehera Port. See Rajdair. 

Dormal Fort, in the Pimpalnei* sub-division sixteen miles south- 
east of Pimpalnor, had, in 1802, a strong natural position but very 
few defences. The water supply was abundant.^ 

DlldillOra, in the Nandurbar sub-division about sixteen ’’miles 
north-east of Nandurbar, has a fort with richly carved fragments of 
am old temple built into its Avails. 

DhErftngEOIL, a municipal town in Erandol, ihirty-fivo miles 
north-east of Dhulia, contained, in 1872, 11,807 inhabitants, and in 
1879 had a municipal income of ct438 (Rs. 4380). 

At the time of the Moghal conquest (IGOO) Dharangaon was famous 
fot its jm/o/and hhiran cloths.^ During the seventeenth century, 
under the forms Dongong, Dorongon, and Drongom, it is several 
times mentioned n<s a trade centre of oonsidorablo importance. Here, 
in 1674, the English established a factory. The followitig year (March 
1676) the town was plundered by Shiv^iji.® And four years later 
(1679), ShivAji, joining his forces Avith those of the Raja of Ber^r, 
again plundered Dharangaon, then one of the most flourishing pl aces in 


. ^ Gov. liftt o| Civil Fort«, 1862. 

; » Bruce’s Annals, 11. 36,37. 
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CSiapter XIV» the country.^ Six years later (1685), ShambhAji still more savagely 
Places tf^terest the town, baruing or pillaging every house * Under the 

MarAthds Dharangaon suffered much from Bhil raids, and was the 
Bhabakoaon. scene of one of the frightful Bhil massacres by which the Mardthis 
vainly attempted to keep order. It came into British possession in 
1818^^ and here, from 1825 to 1880, Lieutenant, afterwards Sir James, 
Outram busied himself in raising the Bhil Corps.'*' In 1844 two 
American planters, Mr. Blount of Gox’akhpur and Mr. Simpson of 
Madras, who had been appointed superintendents of cotton experi- 
ments, set up saw-gins. Next year (1845) a screw press was built, 
but this on account of its costliness proved a failure. In 1850 the 
gins, nineteen in number, were hired to Messrs. Ritchie Stewart 
and Co. of Bombay, who had established an agency, and a further 
supply of twenty-one more were made for them, in 1854 the office 
of superintendent was abolished, and only a small establishment 
was kept to take charge of the gins. Of these nineteen had been 
sold, a few hired out, and fifty-nine remained ready for disposal 
without any applicants.^’ lu 1855 Governmont established a 
factory with ninety-three saw gins, under the managoment of a 
European overseen’; merchants and cultivators were clihrged £1 
(Rs. 10) a month for the hire of a gin. But the? experiment proved 
costly, and after a time was given up. lu 1865 the^rc were 120 
gins, and an establishment kept at a yearly cost of £144 (Rs. 1440), 
an outlay not nearly covered by the income realised from the gins.^ 
Trade. There is a considerable cotton and oilseed trade with Jalgaon, 

the railway station about twenty miles to the east where many of 
the Dharangaon merchants have agents. Formerly Dharangaon 
paper and cloth wore hold in esteem. At present the manufacture 
of paper has ceased, but the weaving of coarse cloth still gives 
employment to more than 100 looms. 

There is little remarkable about the town. Many of the houses are 
well built of stone and mortar, but the streets are narrow and 
irregular, and the lanes dirty and crooked. 8'hero are two large 
ponds, one to the north of the town and another to the west near 
Outram s bungalow. But these are used only for cattle and for 
washing clothes, and the town is badly off for drinking water. In 
the bed of the stream which flows through the town are the remains 
of some old dams. 

The only remarkable building is Ontram's Bungalow, with a 
reception, darhar, hall forty feet by thirty-four and sixteen high, 
The walls and pillar.s are covered with excellent polished cement. 
The building is now used by the assistant collector and thje 
assistant superintendent of police. Near it are the residence of 
the Superintendent of police, whose head-quarters it is, the old ginning 
factory, and one or two European houses now in ruins. In the 


^ Orme*s Historical Fragments, 84. In 1883 the Drongom investment was 10 000 
pieces broad bdstcu^ 10,000 pieces aevgazk^ and 100,000 lbs, (2500 tmm) of tnrm^n 
266,257. 

2 Orme’s Historical FrAgments, 143. The factors at Dharangaon had but two 
hours to escape. 

» Grant Duff, in. ^ * Mr. J. P^len, C.a » CMid’s Cotton, 8»4W. 

® Born. Gov. SeJ,, New Senes, XCIII, 309, 
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centre of the town is the municipal office, an octagonal upper- 
storied building. A new school-house has lately been finished outside 
the gate in front of Outram^s bungalow. There are also some 
old mosques and largo old native buildings. To the north of 
the town are the Bhil lines with accommodation for 200 families, 
and provided with a school -house and dispensary. The school for 
Bhil boys, which was first opened in 1829, has an average attend- 
ance of forty-seven pupils. In 1880 it was reported to be in a 
good state, though the boys were backward in geography, dictation, 
explanation, and recitation,^ The town is provided with a post office 
and four schools, 

Dbargaon Fort, in the Taloda sub-division, about twenty miles 
north of Taloda, was in 1862 lately repaired at (rovernmeiit expenses. 
Water and supplies were procurable. The fort was occupied by a 
party of the Bhil Corps.- 

Dba'yata, about forty miles north-oust ()f Dliiilia, at present of 
no importance, is an old setUement. In the }>eginiiiiig of the 
seventeenth century (1609) it was noticed as a great market for drugs 
and pintadoes or calicoes.*’^ About fifty j(‘ars later, Tavernier 
(1660) mentions it as the next great- toAvn from Nizampur, encom- 
passed almost round witli a river in the midst of a most delicious 
country. The town was a dirty hole with dirty ])eople, and great 
quantities of moha liquor, not wholesome unless well burul.^ 

Dhulia, north latitude 21*^' 10' and cast longiiudo 75^20', the 
chief town of the district and tiie head-quarters of the Dhulia sub- 
division, with, in 1872, a population of 12,489 souls, lies on the 
southem bank of the Pdujhra, tliirty mikw north of Chalisgaon the 
nearest railway station. To the north is ihe rivei* IVmjhra, to the 
south the Laling hills, and to the oast and west a rather banxm 
rolling plain. The town and its suburbs, covering about one 
square mile, lie well shaded by trees along the right bank of the 
Panjhra. Furthest up the river are tlu; European residences, 
most of them with gardens and well shaded enclosu]*es, and 
to the south an open plain and exercise ground. Furthm* east is 
new Dhulia with regular sti*ects of well built Ijouses lined with 
rows of trees, and beyond the new town, old Dhulia with its mud 
fort and quaintly grouped houses and hovels, dlie Bombay- Agra 
road passing through the new town cn^sses the lYinjlira by a fine 
stone bridge. Across the rivei" lies Devpnr, a hamlet whose small 
fort was partly swept away by the 1872 flood. Though most of 
the country round is dull and ])arren, from the north side of the 
river, with the bridge as a foreground and the Laling hills in the 
distance, the view of Dhulia, with its temples and houses rising 
from among trees, and girt with gardens, watered fields, and mango 
groves, is rich and picturesque. I’leasant during the cold season. 


3^:CaUector, SJOth September 1880, - UhI of Civil Forts, 1802. 

» Salbank in Harria, I. 98. Harris, I. 84. 
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Cbapter XIV. Dhtilia is very trjiBg during the hot months, and in the rains, 
Places (rfittterest ^Iiough tempered with south-west winds, the air is hot and close.^ 

Dbulta 12,489, the total (1872) population, 10,607 were Hindus, 

1782 Miisalmdns, 83 Christians, and 17 others. 

Bistory, From its nearness to the important fort of Laling, Dhulia is 

probabl}* a very old settlement. Early in the seventeenth century 
(1G29), when the Delhi Emperors were bringing Kh^ndesh into 
order, the village of 'Dholiya near A^lang^ is mentioned as the 
place where Khilja Ab-ul-Hasan, Shdh Jah^n^s general, passed the 
rainy season.^ In the ruin that fell on the country in 1803, Dhulia 
was utterly deserted. In the following year, Bdlaji Balvant, a 
dependant of Vitthal Narsing Vinthnrkar, ropeopled the village, and 
in return received from the Vinchurkar a deed granting him certain 
lands and privileges.® At the same time the fort- was repaired and 
the division known as Gaiiesh Peth built. Being afterwards 
entrusted with the entire managcmient of the districts of Songir and 
Laling, IMluji Balvant fixed his head-Cjiiarters at Dhulia, and 
continued to exercise his authority till, in 1818, the country passed 
to the British. In 1819, Captain Briggs the first Political Agent, 
probably for its central position and because it was on tlbe highroad 
between Poon i andlliudustan, made Dhulia the district headquarters. 
The town was then very small, shut in between the water channel 
and the river, and without a single workman who could make a 
common screw. Merchants and others were invited from Burhanpur; 
master carpenters and smiths were brought from Bombay and 
Surat ; a residence and three offices were built ; and a new 
suburb known as Briggs’ Peth was founded. The ground for 
the new town was granted rent-fn^e, liberal advances were made 
to traders and others to enable them to build, and freedom from 
taxes was promised.^ Public buildings gradually sprang up, old 
inhabitants returned, and shopkeepers and traders from all parts of 
the country came and settled. No special industry has been started 
in Dhulia. But wdUi tho very great spread of tillage and growth 
of population in the country round, its trade has steadily increased. 
Exctjpt coarse cloth blankets, turbans, and robes manufactured for 
' j ... local use, the first three by the people of the place and the last 
■ by Musahnans from Allahabad, Benares, and Lucknow, Dhulia has 

no manufactures. A steam cotton press was opened in 1876 by 
Messrs. Volkart Brothers of Bombay. 

Subdirisims, Dhulia is divided into four parts : the old town; the old ea$t‘>*end 
suburb; Ganesh Suburb outside the old town; and Brigge’ 


^ and heat detaih* for the five yeara ending 1879 have been given above, m 14*15. 

« BMshJih Nilma in Elliot's History, Vtl. 10. , ; 

* The deed states that the district had been mined, first by rebels and iy 
a fa^nine ; that the few iuhahitants had fled ; that the countiv round was ovarlfriniril 
with brnshwood ; a*. 1 that BiVUji bad clearcjd the thickets ana brought Raders • 
husbandmen to settle, had helped them with money to build houses* nad. bstaldll^W^ 

a inari and had in other respects made the town habitable. Mr. Foilon, C.8* 

* The immunities were, an exemption for five years from bouse tax; (2) 

for the same period of town duties on Cxpcirts and ii»{>briHi; and (IQ 
grant of a higJia of dry crop land for every brick and tuortar houie 
Pollen, C.8. •, \ 
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Suburb to the south of the town. Closely connected with Dhulia 
proper, are *the Lines' and the hamlet locally known as the Mogldi.^ 
The old town stands on uneven ground towards the south-east, sloping 
towards the river on one side and rising towards the fort on the other. 
The houses/ built in short narrow irregular lancjs, are for the most part 
inhabited by poor husbandmen, with the occasional dwelling of a 
well4o-do deshpande or rich Mdrvddi. Like the old town thc^ east-end 
suburb is most irregular. It was formerly kept for shopkeepers, but 
now contains houses belonging to most of the lower classes, Pdrdhis, 
Bhils, Lodhis, and Mhdrs. Oanesh Suburb still contains many 
respectable shops and one or two good siibsta-ritial houses belonging 
to Mdrvddis, but the greater part of this division is occupied by 
Bhois, Musalmans, and Pardeslds. Briggs' Suburb, the new town, 
by far the most populous and resptnrtable division of the city, has 
been carefully laid out in regular lines, some running parallel with, 
and others at right angles to, the Agra road. It is iuliabited by 
Government servants, Al arv^adi t]*aders, iM usn I mans, G n jars, labourers, 
tailors, blacksmiths, goldsTuiths, \v\‘avc*rs, and p<jtters.‘^ The weekly 
market is held in the middle of this suburb, and separate bye- 
streets have been set a|)art for butchers and those wdio follow other 
offensive trades. The main street, leading from the clo(‘k tower and 
running at right angles to the Agra road, is occupicid on both sides 


‘ The Mof/ldi, Bej>arate(l from Dhulia proper by the Moti stream, is the local name 
for the anace occupied by the houses and lines of tlio detachment of Fooiu Horse 
statioued at Dhtiha. * 

• The houses in the old town, belonging generally to the )>oorer chipses, are very 
humble and irregular. The few ricli h<<uaes are usually built of stoiui and mortar 
on high ground, on strong plintlis raised from four to eight feet, wiii? flat r«)ofs supported 
by cross besins resting on w<ioden posts set on stone biUH?s. I'he entrance door, 
made of strong wood, is reached by a night oi steps cither standing out into the street 
or cut out of the plinth, 'I'he venunlah is generally sliaded by a slanting roof. 
The door opens iiito the dwelling nunn, the chief r(M»in of the hoiiRC, with, on one or 
both sides, sleejung and cooking rooms. At the back of this ro(>ni a door opens 
into the square, ehaul^ in which are the store rooms and the cattle house. This 
is the most usual fonn of a wcll-t(»*do husbandman’s house. Amdher very common 
house built of burnt l)ricks ha.s a front verandHh ami an cjitrancc dtJor leading 
into a small oblong room, often nsc<l by the owner for business or for receiving 
friends. Through tliis is another small ro<»ni chiefly used for cooking, and from the 
cooking room a door opens into the back room of the house, lusod as a sleeping apart- 
ment, with store rooms on either side. A back door usually leads into a yard in which 
is the cattle shed. These inner rooms arc lighted by M’induMS, or rather by holes in. 
the roof with bars across them. The Innisea of pour cultivators, \isually built of 
hardened mud, are supported ou wocmIcu posts, with sloping roofs tliatehed with 
cotton, to, or jmiri stalkH and grass. They have seldom more tli.ui one room, but 
especially in cases of sickness, parts of the room are occasitmally partitioned off. 

* Though re^hirly built, very few of the housss in Briggs' Suburb are mm t ban one 
atorey high. Nearly all are raised on plintlis from two to six feet above the street. 
The Bouses of the higher classes are of three parts, the front consisting of a 
re^daht oto, sometimes open sometimes roofed, and a receiving rofun ; the mirldle, 
a good sized room, its inner part, imijijhar^ used as a dining room, v ith a flat roof, 
.supported on wooden pillars, lighted by boles in the roof or by windows opening 

the roception room ; and theback, consisting of the rhmik or porwv, four voraudahs 
taeing inwards, with, in the middle, an ojhu) space ^or raiiiwatcr. On each side of the 
IHeoeption room and middle house arc store or cooking rooms, and close beside 

: the cooking room is the idol r(K>m. The room for lyin;pi?i womk.) is usually in the 

epTUer nearest the paras. The poorer houses have seldom more th.r.i two rooms. 
At th^ back of almost every house is a wejl. Till lately tlr.ro was a strong fooling 

; j agidnfit building houses witn two stories or with tiled roofs. A few have lately been 

, but liba ttajority ate single stoned and Hat roofed. 
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by cloth morchautfl and sweetmeat sellers, and further on by 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and other artisans, 

Nagar Patti, the part of the nerw town lying nearest the old 
town, running parallel with the watercourse, is occupied by a few 
Brahmans, Kunbis, barbers, and weavers. Khal or Brdhman Gali^ a 
lowlying street running at right angles to Nagar Patti and paraltel 
with the Agra road, is almost exclusively occupied Iw Brdhmans, 
pleaders, Government servants, writers;, and others. In this street 
there is also a three-storied temple sticred to R4m. The street 
itself, not having been raised like the Agi’a road, is during the 
rfiins little better than the bed of a stream, Navgrahi, another 
division of the town chietly occupied by Brahmans, is situated close 
to the river near the school-house. It suffered severely during 
the 1872 flood. I'he Agra road is chiefly occupied by shopkeepers 
and Marveidis. The housi s near tlu; bridge were washed yUway 
during the 1872 Hood, and new shops with higher plinths have taken 
their place. These shops are only one storey high with flit roofs, 
but many new shops are now (1880) being Imilt. Up to 1878, 
when the dotachiucnt of Native Infantry was withdrawn from 
Dhulia, there were two sets of military lines, one for the regular 
troops and the other fur tlu‘ Bhil Corps. Since 1873, the Bhil Corps 
are housed in the Native Infantry lines, and the old Bhil lines have 
been allowed to fall out of repair. The present Bhil Corps lines, 
four rows of regularly built bouses well shaded with avenues oinim 
trees, lie to the south-west of the town between the jail and the 
hospital. To the north of the lin(,*s, between Briggs^ Suburb and the 
Moti Nala, lie the jail, the Judge^s court house, the 
offices, and the dwellings of Europ^jan officers. On the left ban^E bf 
the Moti Nala arc two more bungalows, one closc». to the hamlbt 
known as the Moglai and the other lying a little to the south. The 
Moglai is an irregular little village on the left bank of the Moti 
Ndla at its meeting with the J^anjhra. It is occupied by men of 
the Poima Horse, with their wives, families, and camp followers^ 
and a few shopkeepers and milkmen. 


Markets, 


The camp or military market, mdar hdzdr, lies $Ibug both sideii 
of the Agi*a road where it divides Briggs^ Suburb Utid 
from Mdnik Cliauk to the Pdnjhra bridge. Beta ' at© told. ldi| ’ 
articles of daily consumption, groceries, spices, OOillb^dhs, 181^; 
cloth of all descriptions. The shops are built in a SM 
with trees. Business hours are generally from six in mormug. 
to ten, and again from two to six. Some shops, ^ecMly ^ 
grocers* and sweetmeat sellers^ remain open till ten. These 
like most of the shopkeepers, live in houses behind their shops 
do not shut their shops and go home as is usually done in 
towne.^ Besides the aada/r bazar, a daily market is held etfiy 


^ From eleven to twelve thmr take their midday meal, then ittiiikei MiiSi IT 
goeatp till about two or three. In the evening they iak» their meid ahouiSSKf , 
then ait talking with their frienda or fanflJy, or liatenhig songa tffi t " " 

retire. 
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morning and evening in Mdnik Chauk. Here, also, every Thurs- 
day, a weekly market ia held, when vegetables, fruit, molasses, 
sweetmeats, earthenware, copper and brass pots, and cutlery, as 
wril as cartloads of grain, pulse, rice, and millet, are ofPered for 
sale. Here the local merchants have stalls for the sale of their 
stock, and from here goods brought from Bombay through Malegaon 
are spread over the suiToimding market towns. The transactions 
on market days are said to average from £2000 to £5000 (Rs. 20,000- 
Rs. 50,000) during the fair or busy season, and from about £500 
to £1000 (Rs. 5000 - Rs. 10,000) in the rainy months. A cattle 
market is held on the same day, and bulls, horses, buffaloes, sheep, 
and cows are brought for sale in large mimbors. There is one shop 
for country liquor and two for European liquors. Opium, gdnja, 
bhang, and other drugs are sold by liconsc'd shopkeepers. 

The municipality, established in 1800, had, in 1879-80, an income 
of £2358 (Rs. 23,580) . Since its est ablishimjnt, the chief public 
improvements have been making roads and drains, and building a 
handsome clock tower which cost about £()00 (Rs. (3000). 

There are two hospitals, one civil, the other charitable with 
dispensaries attached, and live schools, ^ilie English high school 
is held in what once was the travc'llors^ bungalow. Beside it is 
the vernacular school, a spacious two-storied building finished 
in 1869. There is a native general library, a pretty looking 
octagonal building, erected at the same time as the vernacular 
school. Across a little stream l)od stands Messrs. Volkart Brothers’ 
press-house, and the old Rang Maluil, formerly a bungalow used 
by European residents and now occa)>ied by the manager in 
charge of the press. South of just outside Briggs’ Suburb, 
13 another old bungalow, lately bought by the municipal 
committee and made into a municipal ofhee. Next door to this 
is another bungalow formerly the residence of the officer 
commanding the roona Horse and now occupied by l^arsis. Further 
west comes a little bungalow at present occupied by the assistant 
forest officer. Close beside and north of this bungalow lies the 
OTaveyard. The native girls’ school is in Briggs’ Suburb on the 
Agra road. There are several rest-houses, some for general use 
and others reserved for Hindus or Musfilmans. 


Government offices are all to the west of Briggs’ Suburb 
^ 1^ it and the Moti Ntlla. On leaving the town and passing 
the graveyard on the left, the first group of buildings is the 
. ^Ueetbr’s offices. These consist of seven separate buildings for the 
tm oi th# different establishments. To the south of the Collector’s 
offices^ on the other side of an open plain, stands the Judge’s 
COftt, a Substantial building, with the jail, surrounded by a large 
V attached to it. Behind the jail and the Bhil lines is the 

hospital, a spacious building. Further west of the Collector’s 
C^bOSbomes the old opium godown, now (1880) the Registration Office, 
bungalow in Dhulia fonnerly occupied by Captain Briggs. 
4 iPo thfe bung Mr. Boyd, when Collector of KhAndesh, added 
hpper storey, and the whole is now occupied by the assistant 
; gate of this bungalow on the river side 
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is the local funds workshop. Passing' along the road from the 
workshop to the west comes the Collector's compcmnd and bungajow, 
close to which is a bath-house. Outside the western gate of the 
Collector’s compound, at the junction of theMoti Ndla and the pdssjhra^ 
stands a bungalow now falling into decay, which is said tp 
built by Mr. Boyd, and of which there is at present no owne^ SouJ^ 
of it, surrounded by a garden, is a bungalow formerly oomp&A "bf 
Dr. Elliot, and a little to the east of it, in a corner of the Cteiteetor^ 
compound, stands an upper-storied building formerly used a^ a mess 
house by native regiments. On the opposite side of the road to 
Dr. Elliot’s bungalow and on the edge of the Moti Nila stand the 
Judge’s and another upper-storied bungalow. Across and on the 
west of the Moti Nila, close to the Mogldi, stand two other large 
bungalows. These, with the old (jjuarter-guard now used as a police 
bungalow on the road to the jail, and the court-honse, complete 
the list of European residences. Inside the town the mimlatdir's 
office and the police lock-up are the only public buildings. The 
travellers’ bungalow stands by the side of the Agra road in Devpur 
village, on the left bank of the Panjhra. Close beside it Messrs. 

G addiim and Company of Bombay have (1879) erected a new press* 
house. Of the old Dhulia town wall, except some large stones, no 
traces remain. The site of the fort is still marked by a mound of 
white earth. Like the wall, the fort was once faced with stone and 
brick, and some of the largo stones may still be seen.' Much of 
the mud of the fort was carried away in the great 1872 (15tb 
September) flood. What remains is being used by the people in 
repairing or enlarging their houses. No remains to which legpnds 
are attached occur near Dhulia. A stone pillar in the midaioiof 
the plain in front of the jail, like some ot the old tombs in the 
Mdlegaon churchyard, is the only monument of interest. It is said 
to be the tomb of an officer of a Madras regiment, but the tablet 
which belonged to it has been carried off. 

There are few religious buildings. On the left of the Agra road 
near the rest-house is a small pretty Vithoba’s temple, with a 
canopy, chhatriy very neatly carved in the style of a Muhammadah 
cupola. Its foundation and outer wall were much injured by tit 
1872 flood. On the other side of the road, on a lower layef than 
the bridge and saved by it in the 1872 flood, stand 
and Ganpati, built about thirty years ago . by - ■ 

wealthy Vanjari. Though much hidden by btuldingsi and teeei 
on the Dhulia side, their high spires are seen for ' 

across the river. The temples are painted red, bine, 
and ^een, and are adorned with figures of animals* In " 

town is a temple sacred to Ekvina Devi, an ordinary two*stcn4e^ " 
house with a strong wooden and tiled roof. In the new town , 

Jain temples not differing in appearance from ordinaxy 
On the Agra road to the south of the school, in the 
Briggs’ Suburb is a temple sacred to B4m, knoifm lAimlly 

I ..I ii H 
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higU Mm, and said to have cost £4000 (Rs, 40,000). It was 
begun twenty years ago by N^rayan Bdva Brahmach&ri, with the 
lielp of KhushJll Ddmodardds, a wealthy Gujarat Vani. In the 
front is a verandah built on a plinth of carved stone, with an 
upper storey used as a druin-roorn, nagdr Ichdna. Inside of the 
verandah is a square, ehauk, surrounded by a plinth of carved 
stone* Opposite the main door a flight of steps leads to the shrine. 
The temple, whose stones have been brought from Nagpur, is still 
unfinished. Of Muhammadan remains there is, besides two or three 
of less importance, a well built old mosque at the end of the Ganesh 
Suburb, 

The chief objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Dhulia, 
besides Laling hill which is separately mentioned, are, at Amboda, 
twelve miles to the east, a stone built well preserved Hemddpanti 
temple of Khanderav, about eight feet square ; at DhMre, about 
fourteen miles to the south, a stone built twelve feet square 
ruined Hemddpanti temple of Mahadev ; at Nandala, twenty miles 
to the north, a stone built twelve feet square ruined temple of 
MahAdev ; at Shirad, fourteen miles to tbe south, a riiiued 
HemMpanti temple of Devi fifteen feet squan^, and a ruined 
Ilemddpanti well twelve feet square; and at Vinclmr Budruk, 
fourteen miles to the south, a ruined Ilemadpanti or Gavli Raj well 
fifteen feet square. 

Dighiy about eight miles south of Kajgaon railway station, on the 
east bank of the river Gadad, has a somewhat ornamented stone and 
mortar temple of Devi. The shrine, nine feet sejuare by eighteen 
high, is approached by three vestibules or halls, the first nine feet 
square by fifteen high, the second sixteen and a half feet square 
by twenty high, and the third six aud a half feet by five and 
sixteen high. Since the village came under British rule a* yearly fair 
formerly held on Ohaitra shuddh Purnima (March- A[)ril) has been 
discontinued. 

Edlftbad, the chief town of the i>etty division of Edlabad, had 
in 1872 a population of 24t)8 souls, 19G8 of them Hindus, 488 
Mue^rndns, and two Christians. At the tin)e (jf the Aloghal 
conquest (1600), it was a good town, with a lake alw-ays full of water, 
aad much venerated by the Hindus as the place where Raja Jesirat 
* atoned for his crimes. The banks of the lake were highly cultivated^ 
In 1750 it was girt with part stone walls and strengthened with a 
very old fort,^ and in 1832 it was a small city of 500 or 600 houses 
by a fairly good wall.® Now (1880) the place is half in 
The mahdlkari^s office is held in the travellers^ bungalow 
: ■ %tside the toTO the old road leading from Bodvad to 

36hl?bAnpur, Just below the town is a local-fund dam of solid 
^ ' wooden sluice gate to keep in store the water of 

, tbe stereani. Besides some fine remains of old residences and wells, 

; Hare the ruins of its very strong double fort, built it is said by 


’ Qladwin's Aia-i-Akbari, II. 53. 

* Tieflbnthaler, Rea. Hia. et Geog. Sur. Tlnde, I, 368. 

* Jaioquemoat'a Voyage Dana Tlnde, III. 4S2. 
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the Moghals^ which can be seen for miles commanding the ftit 
^ country towards Varangaon and Bodrad, 

Brandol, a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Erandol 
Bub-division, with, in 1872, a population of 11,071, and in 1879-80 
a total municipal revenue of £435 (Rs. 4350), rises, with high 
battlemented walls, from the bank of the Anjni river. Besides 
with Dhulia, about forty miles to the west, Erandol is connected by 
well made roads with Dharangaon eight miles to the north-west^ and 
with the Mhasavad milway station eight miles to the Bouth-east. 
On the Dharangaon road is a solid masonry level-crossing over the 
Anjni river. 

Though doubtless an old settlement, the only reference that has 
been traced to Erandol is that, under the name Aridal, it is, in 1630, 
mentioned as one of the places of the Payinghfi,t of Chdlisgaon that 
were ravaged by Shivaji.^ The manufacture of coarse native paper, 
for which Erandol w^as once famous, is kept up to a small extent. 
There is also a considerable local trade in cotton, indigo, and gitiin, 
the chief market being Jalgaoii, a railway station eight miles to 
the north-east. The dispensary, a large school-hous^, and the 
m^mlatdAr^s office, are all in the fort. 

The most remarkable building is, in the centre of the town, 
Pdndav^8 Vdda, a ruined stone mansion. It forms a largo quadrangle, 
surrounded by a wall a great part of which 1ms a succession of 
windows with stone lattice work of various patterns. The temple 
at one end, now used as a Musalman place of pmyer, was once the 
centre of a raised corridor, which, as shown by the ruined pillars, 
formerly stretched right across this end of the quadrangle. On 
either side of the central shrine are arched recesses sun*ounded by 
beautiful and varied scroll work, with the crescent and stoi* on the 
tops of each. Above one arch are the remains of a beautiful Persian 
inscription. The central shrine has a massive roof of great blocks 
and beams of stone still bearing traces of red and yellow colouring> 
the whole supported on large stone pillars ornamented with flowers. 
The wall of tno quadrangle, already fulling in ruins, is c^mrse careless 
stone and mud work. The whole building is a curious mixtura dt 
styles. The only date, 1620, probably marks the year .when the 
original Hindu building.s were changed and added to by tjb ^ 
Muhammadans. The only other object of special interest^ at the^ 
crossing of the two chief streets, a group of graceful archeii^^ione hfor ^ 
each street, ^ , 

two miles west of Sdvda, with, in 884^ 

Bouls, 7260 of them Hindus and 1105 MusalmAns, is surrounded 
a high mud aud baked brick wall, with several fine gateways. 
the wall the buildings are crowded, the main streets are crcH^AMi ' 
and narrow, and the houses high and tiled, some of them with thi^ 
or four storeys. There is a fine police station and a big 
rest-house now used as a school -room. The town is still fieunonsfehr:' > 


^ in Elliot’s Histoty, Vll, 10. 
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its Iftrk blue and red dyes, and its weekly wood market. There are Chapter XW* 
about 250 families of dyers at Faizpur who dye thread, turbans, and pi-ceg nFlnttriit 
l^bee^ and stamp cloth of all kinds. Like the neighbouring town 
of Stvda, Faizpur is surrounded by garden land watered from wells, Faizpub. 
and bdbhul, Acacia arabica, trees grow all about it in great luxuriance* 

Th© town is already crowded and many huts have been raised outside 
the old walls. Faizpur is one of the chief cotton marts, and gives 
its name to the best variety of Khandesh cotton. 

Fa*rdE^pxir, in the Nizdm^s territory, about thirty miles south-east PARDAruK. 
of Pechora railway station, about four miles from the Ajauta pass, and 
close to the entrance of the valley on the right side of which are the 
famous Ajanta oaves, is a middle-sized village, with, on the top of a 
rising ground, a large and handsome but somewhat ruined caravan- 
serai* In an open space to the south of the village stands the 
travellers* bungalow used by visitors to the Ajanta caves. From 
its position at the foot of the Ajanta pass, one of the chief lines of 
communication between the Deccan and the north, Fardapur must 
be a settlement of great age. But except in 1079, when it is 
mentioned as the place where tlio Moghal gencTal Khan Jali^n was 
stationed to intercept the Marathas,‘ and in 1750 wlien it was 
spoken of as a village at the foot of the Deccan hills,- no notices 
have been traced. 


FatOhpury ten miles north of Slidhada, has a ruined fort, with 
some curious wall paintings. 

aa'ndhUy a small village of 1053 souls six miles north-east of 
Amalner, is the first place in Khaudosh at wliich G ujartit Shravak 
VAnis settled. Until, in 1804, it was plundorud aiid its people 
scattered by a Pendhdri leader named Gliodji Bhonsla, Gandhliwas a 
prosperous town with 150 Shravuk Vani houses and a respectable 
daw temple. 

Oa'rkliedlt six miles north of Jamner, has an underground temple 
of MahAdev. An eight-cornered building, forty-seven feet by 
tweiiity-four, its outer corners are richly carved with figures of men 
: And women. The villagers still worship the fiwjr. But the building 
' is in rttias, and the figures are so worn as to be unintelligible. 

, Hadta'la, about four miles south-west of Edlabad in BhusAval, 

: an old irrigation lake restored during the distress of 1870. Of 

pld buildings it has two ruined Hemadpanti MahAdev temples 
feet by thirty-eight,- and a ruined mosque. 

Eemains. Pretty generally distributed over 
as well as in Ahmednagar and the Central Deccan, are 
stone built temples, reservoirs, and wells, locally known as 
:‘li«ndjtdpanti, or in KMndesh as Gavli EAj. The term HemAdpanti 
Is stored f^m HemAdpant or Hemadri, the minister, tnantri, of 
(1271) the YAdav ruler of Devgiri.® A well known 

l>l|unMdw]m-14nbin) in BiUiot’s Histoiy, VII. 307. 

Km. Hia. «t Gms. 8ar. I’lnde, I. 368. 
to aiM loeid laaond BemUdpant wa« a giuit : aooording to another h« 
yliydfliaa, wlto brongEt from Ceylon the uae of Modi the Mar&thi current 
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Chaptm^ XIX* writer, Honijldri was also a zealous temple builder, and probably 

Places oTlnterest some change in the style of architecture. Bat the term 

Hem^dpauti has long lost its special meaning, and is now applied 
to any old stono building.^ The local KhAndesh term Gavli Rfij 
** probably refers to the Yfklav kings,^ who, as in Kathidwilr, would 
seem to have been closely connected with the Ahirs or shepherds, 
one of the chief elements in the population of Kh^ndesli* 

The Kh^iidesh list of remains gives a total of thirty-nine 
Hem^ldpanti buildings, thirty-one of them temples, six step wells, and 
two stone-lined reservoirs. Some of them may be of greater age, but 
most of them w’cro probably built either in the twelfth or in the 
thirteenth century. These Ilomadpaiiti buildings are all of blocks 
of cut stone carefully joined and put together without moHar, In 
some the stouesare so large as to have given rise to the saying that 
they are the work of giants.^ The? wells are strong, plain, and 
e(|uar(', with a flight of ste])s riinniug down eacli side. The reservoii’s 
are square, eight or sixteen sided, and built in courses, each course 
set int(jthe course bel<)\v which has a iniscd ledge on the outer edge, 
to prevent tlm u])per stiun* from s)i))|)ing forward. This stylo is 
also employed in some of tlio tcunph's as at Sanklied not far from 
Toka ill Ahmeduagar. The temples dedicated to Shiv, though often 
small, are sometimes of considerable sizo.^’ Standing on high bases, 
with strongly built mortarless walls of hewn stono, with numerous 
mouldings and often an abundance of mythological sculpture, the 
style is almost certainly an outgrowth of the Grujardt Chdlukyan. 
Some of the finest sjxHumens arc* found in Berar. In the Haidarabad 
districts, the vertical breaks in the lines of the walls are often Bet 
off at oblique angles which giv e a great play of light and shade. T^e 

f illars of the porch, mamhtp, have also sometimes similar sections. 

nstead of the usual l^rokcn square, they arc foiuned, as if two or more 
equaro pillars of the same size were placed in one another, at different 
angles, so that tho section is star-shaped. Tho spires of most of 
them are destroyed, but one, the tenqde of Dodda Basappa at 
Dambal in Dharwar is still almost complete and is exceedingly fine.® 

HirXpur. Hira'pur, seven miles west of Chalisgaon, has a ruined 

Hemadpanti temple of Mahddev, fifty feet long by twenty-seven 


writing ; according to a third ho was the Br^tnati miniater of a M 
Bidar or Golconda. Ind. Ant. VI. IXH). 

1 Mr. Burgess’ Arch, J^cp. JIl. 93. In tho south of India JokhmiAoUityB^ & 
BimilarJy credited with the building of all the lietter class of old • : , i , 

® Ahhir kings are mentioned as late as the twelfth centuiy. In an in«0t^|(^ .p{' 
Sitiha the Yddav ruler of Devgiri, the Ourjars and Mdlav kings ar^ dasOJd)b«d 
having been humbled, and the race of the * heroic Abliir king* as having been delttPilyj^* 
Br. Biihler holds that tho term tho * heroic Abhir king" refeirs to , 

BalUl Yadav of Dvarsamudra, a portion of whose territories Sinha is said to 
annexed. Burgess* Arch Bur. Rep. (1878), 86. • See f^ve, p. $0, ' ; 

* The story told of them that each was built in one night or * beforS^avOVV .. 

that is one a day, is also told of early remains in Bengafand other Uarts ot tildhk ' 
Blochmann in Ind. Ant. III. 344. 

^ Of thirty-one temples given in the Khdndesh list, Ihe largest 
fifty -five feet by twenty-four, and the smallest eight feet square. - ( 

* Mr. Burgess* MS. note. See Architecture of DhArwtr and-- 

corresponding photograph. ; ^ - 
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broad and twelve high. The door and the eighteen pillars are to a Chapter XIY* 
certain extent ornamented. There is neither legend nor writing. piac^g ofinterest 

Jalgaon, a town in the Nasirabad sub-division on the railway Jaloaok. 
line, is fifty-five miles north-east of DLnlia and 201 from Bombay. 

Though from its situation probably an old settlement, Jalgaon was, 
before the introduction of British rule, inferior both to the town 
of Nasirabad and to the neighbouring village of Mehrun, from which 
it is still locally known as Jalgaon-Mehrun. Under the British its 
position on the high road from Asirgad to Bombay, and its central 
situation among the local marts of Neri, Jamti, Sdvda, Faizpur, 

Dhorangaon, and Erandol, attnujted trad(3rs and weavers, and 
before 1860, it could boast of more than 400 haudlooms. In 1860, 
when the railway was 0})enod, it romainod for some time the 
terminus and rapidly increased in import aiice. In that year it was 
said to bo one of the chief towns in ]S!asira))a(l, of lat(3 greatly 
increased, extending its trade into J.lerar, ami with many ag(‘ncies 
of Bombay houses to buy cotton, linseed, and sesamum.^ During 
the American war (1862-1865) Jalgaon bcu^ame the great cotton 
mart of Kliandesh. Grinning mills and full and half presses were 
started. In the revulsion at the dose of the Anu'rie.un war, Jalgaon 
suffered severely. Many local mer(‘liants wt‘re ruined, and mills 
and other buildings were left unfinished. Since then tlie town has 
been slowly but steadily recovering, and is now (he eastern capital 
of KhAndesh, a Large wealthy town, though in size and appoaranco 
far inferior to the cities of Gujarat. Since 1868 trade has gn‘atly 
increased, showing in goods a rise from 15,:Jl0 in 1868 to 47,008 
tons in 1878, and in passengers from 50,078 to 71,206. During 
1877 and 1878 two new cotton ]>resses ar>d a large steam spinning 
and weaving mill were opened.^ 'J’he Bombay Bank have also 
stoi’ted a branch, and send an agent during tlie l)iisy season 
(November •May), The population, which in 1872 was returned at 
6893, has within the last few years increasod by more tliari a 
thousand. The new suburb, known as Pollen Petli, ha-s been finislied 
and laid out iu regular lines carefully planted with trees. The 
main road leads through the new market place into the heart of the 
town. The market place has been laid out in lines and (jaro fully 
planted with trees. A now school has been built in 1879. The 
municipality has also started a gtirdeii on the site of part of the old 
cotton market, and planted many rare ainl valuable trees. The 
dii^nsary is called the Sundardas Mulji Dispensary,^’ the late 
Mr. Sundardas and the present Messrs. Mulji Jaitha and Company 
of the Khfindesh spinning and weaving mills having contributed 
lorgely towards its construction and subscribing c€60 (Rs. 600) a 
yeirfor its maintenance. The town is supplied with water by 
; Means of iron pipes fx'om the Mehrun lake, two miles south of the 
a municipal work finished in 1878 at a cost of £7800 
(ib* 78^,000). The cotton presses and mills have been built on a 


. Ttfy. Bavidion, Bom. Oov. 8eL XCIIL 367,368. 

, • were (1670) three full proseos, one large ginning factory, and one spinning 
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Chapter XIV^ piece of land within aqn{»*te!rof a mile from the statiem;^; 

l^iaeesiif Xatereet feeling against building new houses is fast disapparing, and bfea 
of the most striking of the many handsome buildings in tike 

jAmAOir. suburb is a three-storied dwelling built by D<ji p4til of Paihri^ a 
successful Gujar KunbL Thepnnoipal Government and mosaiiaiii 
buildings are the assistant police superintendent's bungaldw; ttie 
travellers^ bungalow a substantial thatched dwelUng built in 18fS| 
the post office, the mamlatdaris court, a native rest«m)iise» a 
house, the dispensary, and the police station and municipal office; 
The huts of Dakhaiii porters, hamdh, outside the town and north 
of the railway have been carefully placed in line, and 
precaution taken to guard against fire. A good road Joins Jalgabn 
with the railway station, and there is also a made road fourteen 
miles to the neighbouring market of Neri in Jdmner. Other roads 
are much required, to l)harangao7i, Chopda, and Faizpur, The 
municipality, started in 18G7, had, in 1879-80, an income of £188S 
(Rs. 18,830). 

JAmnkr. Ja'mner, the chief town of the Jaitmer sub-division, with, in 

1872, 5309 souls, is situated on the Kag river about sktj miles east 
of Dhulia. Formerly surrounded wuth walls and with a good fort, 
Jamnerwas a place of some consequence.^ Some good square-built 
houses, especially the deshmnkh's mansion, vdda, show that it had 
once some rich families. Most of them have fallen into poverty, 
and the towm, without trade or manufactures, is of little consequence. 
Near the river gsxte is a temple of Vithoba, and opposite it is an 
archway over which there was formerly a draw room, now used as 
a library. Besides the inamlatdar’s and chief oonstable^s offide, 
held in the old fort, JAmner has a large (iovemment schocl, and 
one Government and two private rest-houses. To the oast Of the 
town is a large well and a temple to Ram, known as R&m Mhhiliirl 
A p)Kt of the Poona Horse stationed at Jdmnor have their lines 
outside of the town. 


JivUA. 


Kalbcadc. 


Kasjlloa, 


J Avdar, ten miles north-west of Sh&hida, though now a deserted 
village overgrown with brushwood, seems to be the site of a large 
and flourishing town. Not many years ago some Buddhist SCulpitii^S 
in white marble, apparently of tho same period and style of art as 
the Ajanta sculptures, were found in the forest and sent 
British museum.* ^ 

Ealma'du, about two miles north-east of Nhavi in Sitda^ l^ 
ruined well, twenty-seven feet long by fifteen broad and sevaaiteto 
high. It is locally said to have been built under the 
About sixty years ago the Nirab^lkar carried off some of 
to repair his fort at Ydval. Since then it has fallen out of 
and dried up, v 


Ea'nalda, fourteen miles north-west of Nasirabadi had 
temple of carved black stone on the bank of the Gima 


* Tieffenthaler (1750) *|w^k8 of it an avill 
good repair. Ee«. His. et. Geog. Bur. lladet 

* Mr, Crawley 'Bocvey’a MS. 
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filtege, close beside it a Gosiii^s boose. In tbe centre of this 
Jbofise a flight of steps leads to a door. Inside of the door are a few 
^ Steps^ and then a big hole> inside of which are a series of four 
cells one within the other. There is nothing remarkable about these 
o^Us; they are simply dug out of soft earth. Their dimensions 
the five feet by ten; the second, seven feet by four ; the 
iJiird four feet by three and a half ; and the fourth three and a half 
feet by three. 

KftilBf'Siy four miles from Kajgaon railway station on the road 
to Bhadgaon, has a Manbhav temple to Krishnanath. A domed 
building of stone, brick, and limo, the temple is twenty-one feet 
square and thirty-two high, and said to be about 200 years old. 
A vestibule, sahha mandap, has been recently added by a wander- 
ing Manbhav. A small fair assembles yearly on Chaitra almddh 
Furnima (March - April .) 

KEUdE'rii two miles north-east of Bhusaval, has a half ruined 
Hemddpanti temple of Mahadev fifteen feet by twelve and twenty 
high. The pillars show signs of great age. Above the entrance are 
figures of Bhairoba and his wife, and on either side are representations 
of Mdruti and Ganpati. 

Klia'tgaoil, three miles north of Jcimner,has a ruined Hemd,dpanti 
temple of Mahddev, thirty-sevijii feet by thirty-two, standing on 
rising ground in the middle of the village, and built of very large 
^uare blocks of solid black stone. 

Eaixhera Fort, in the Chalisgaon sub-division, eight miles 
south-west of ChAlisgaon, has a strong natural position.^ 

Etlkaraauilda, north latitude 21® 31', east longitude 74® 7', 
eight miles south-west of Taloda, with a present population of 13C5 
souls, was a well known outpost on the frontiers of Khandesh and 
the BUjpipla state. Immediately after the acquisition of Khdndesh 
nSlS), a detachment under Captain Briggs was stationed at 
Eukemunda to keep in subjection the disaffected Bhils of that 
neighbourhood,* and soon after it was made the head-quarters of the 
Ei&anqunda petty division. About 1855 the town was found to be so 
uahhalthy that the outpost had to be withdrawn.* A Bhil school was 
iWfeblished to educate, along with Bhils, the young chiefs of the 
nbighbouring states, and by 1855, manyDjing cliiofs or their sons 
. ^ere being educated there.* It was closed about the year of the 
Kukarmundais the second village in Taloda, and its shoes 
JWgh local name and are largely in demand in Taloda and 
; line only object of interest is a ruined brick and mud fort 

feet square and about five hundred years old.® 
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i aov. list, of Civil Fortfl, 1862. * Bom. Gov. Sel. XXVL 176. 

SMia. M JCXXn. 176, 177. Every inducement was offered to send their 
to i^oo}, and during their attendance the children were supported by 
CkWemaaiit with a monthly allowance of 3s. (Re. 1«8). Very few parents took 
< ^ Ditto 186, 160. 

/ {a Qapt^ dunes found the fort m ruins and the town of Kukarmunda 
^ ^ i>y a hedge. Ihe river was kneo*deop and 150 yards wide in May, but a 

in -the mins. Itinenwy, 89. 
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Etirha'dkhurd^ a small village of 1047 souls, seven miles south- 
east of Mdheji and half way on the road from PAchora to LohAra, has 
an old Hemadpanti temple of Mahadov, a many cornered building 
eighteen feet long by fifteen wide and fourteen high. It contains 
a ling, and at the back a Devi. The entrance is through a hall on 
the north side which is mostly in ruins. Between the hall and the 
shrine is an image of Ganpati. The temple has neither writing 
nor legend. About a mile and a half to the east of Kurhad, the 
village of Sangvi has a comparatively modern temple of MahAdev, 
said to have been built by one BaburAv VishvanAth pdtU about 175 
years ago. 

Laling, a ruined fort on the top of a hill, six miles south of 
Dhulia, is probably a place of considerable age. The fact that it 
and not Thalner was granted to his eldest son, would seem to show 
that Baling was the chief furt^ of Malik Hfija (1370-1899), the first 
of the Filruki kings, and here in 1437 Nasir Khan and his vson Miran 
Adil Khan were [besieged by the ilaliinani general till relieved by 
the advance of an army from Gujarat.^ Early in the seventeenth 
century (1629-1631) it is moi*e than once mentioned in connection 
with the movements of the Moghal troops in their cam{)aigns 
against the Deccan.^ In 1862 the fort is mentioned as strongly 
situated, but ^dth very few defences left."^ Besides the fort there 
are, at Baling, two small Hcmadpimti shrines, each eight feet square, 
one in bad the other in good repair. There is also a ton feet square 
Hemadpanti well in good order. 


La'sur, eight miles north-west of Chopda, formerly a town of 
considerable importance, held by the Thoke family, has the ruins of a 
once formidable fort and towered gate and walls. There is a largo 
pond in front of the Thoke^s mansion, vdda, and outside the walls 
close to the old suburb, is a fine well with flights of stops. Near 
the well are tlie remains of a mosque. The village Ls now nothing 
but a collection of mud huts and irregularly built houses with 
a population of 1489 souls. The fort was dismantled by the British, 
and the Thuke^s mansion was burnt down a few years ago. The 
history of the Thoke family illustrates the state of Khandesh in 
the beginning of the present century. The Kamatak mercenaries, 
entertained by every petty proprietor, had made themselves SO 
obnoxious, that Gulzar KhAn Thoke, the holder of the strong fort <rf 
Basur, enlisted a body of Arabs to oppose them. Unable to control 
or pay his Arabs, he used to let them loose on the country rounds 
till at last the other proprietors, entering into a league against 
bribed his Arabs to assassinate him in BAsur and his eldest S€^ , . 
AlliyAr KhAn in Chopda. A second son, Alif KhAn, escaping 
LAsur took refuge with SurAjirav NimbAlkar of YAval. Returning 
to Basur with some KamAtak mercenaries lent him by the 
kar, Alif Khan, on pretence of paying the Arabs their 


1 Brigga’ Forishta, IV, 283. 
» KUfot, VIL 35, 102. 
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entered the fort, and the Karndtak troops, seizirag the Arabs, put 
them to death. Instead of being in possession of his foil), 
Alif Khan found that the Karnatak troops had orders to hold the 
fort for their master the Nimbalkar. Driven to despair Alif Khan 
allied himself with the Bhils and plundered without mercy. At 
last the Nimbdlkar agreed to give up the fort for a money payment 
of £1000 (Rs. 10,000). This sum Captain Briggs advanced to 
the Thokc family and occux)ied the fort with British troops. 
Subsequently a moinbor of the Tlioke family was appointed keeper, 
rahhvalddr, of the hills and of the Bhirrain pass, and the family now 
servo as headmen of the village. In the hills to the north of Lasur 
is an old enclosed temple of Natoshvar, forty-tiv(i feet long by thirty- 
eight broad. On one of the wells inside the temple is a writing 
apparently in Bdlhodh. 

Loha'ra, a large village ton miles south-east of Malicji, with a 
population of 3 177 souls, was in Akbar\s tin»e tlio head of a sub- 
division, mahdl, with a yearly revenue of .120()<) {2i7,9()5 tankhds). 
In 1818 Captain Briggs ]U‘o])ose(l that twelves Lohiira villages closely 
mixed with British villages should be obtained from Sindia. In 
1820 an agreomeiit was made to this elfect, and the twelve villages 
were taken over by the British in the same year. But they were 
again restored to Sindia in 1837, and not recovered till, according 
to the terms of the treaty of Gwalior, Ijoliara was again made over 
to the British, though actual ])ossisssioii was not obtained until after 
groat opposition. Of the iiuiny interesting remains of its former 
gi*eatness, Lohara has, about a mile ami a half to the south, an 
old temple of Taposhyar Maliadcv. Built for the most part in 
Hemadpanti style, it contains an outer hall, sahlidinandap, eight feet 
8(|uare and sixteen high, and a shrine (ught feet srpiare and eiglit 
high. The roof, now fallen in, was sup})orted <.)U eight-sided stone 
pillars, and there is a curved doorway cqieiiiiig to the east. The 
temple has neither legend nor iuseriptiun. It has a money allowance 
of £I 10,9. (Rs. 15) and land yielding a yearly rental of 9.9. (Rs. 4-8). 

Ma'heji or Chiuchkhed, a small village throe miles north of 
the Mdheji railway station, is the scene of the chief fair in Khandesh. 
M&heji, the woman in whose honour the fair is held, is said to haye 
lived about 200 years ago. A Tiloli Kimbi of Hivri, ten miles south- 
eastof Jfimnor, she suffered suchilltrcatment at the hands of her father 
and mother-in-law, that she fled from her home and became an ascetic. 
Taught by a holy man on Turanmal hill, she wandered through 
tiie country and gained so groat a name for sanctity, that even in 
h^r lifetime vows wore paid to her. At last she settled at Chinchkhed, 
and after living there for twelve years, buried herself alive, 
A temple, the present building, a rough structui^e twenty-five feet 
iby eighteen and twenty-eight high, was raised, and a yearly fair 
established on the fifteenth of Pofth Shuddh (January- February), 
% is said to owe its importance to the successful issue of a 
; yotlr made by the head of the Povar house. The number of 
Ae'Wt^ increased^ and traders, finding order and freedom from 
r tak^ion, flock it in numbers. Then came the ruin of 1808, and 
loir ffepr years there was no fair. As order was restored the business 
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of the fair increased. In 1833 it was taken under 
management^ booth sites were allotted to the different dealers^ ai^ 
as order was carefully kept and the roads were well guarded, la?gp 
numbers again assembled.^ In the prosperous years of the 
American war the fair became a great place of trade. For some seasons 
an agricultural show was successfully held at the time of the fair; 
But in the bad years that followed the close of the American war, 
the show proved too costly, and has to a great extent b^n 
discontinued. The railway, also, by ensuring an easy and regular 
supply of goods to the village markets, to some extent did away 
with the need of a fair. In the three years ending 1873 the salea 
fell from £198,939 to £102,908. Though with signs of recovery, they 
remained small, till, in 1878, they rose to £210,002, and in 1879 
there was a further advance to £224,320, compared with an average 
of £153,197 during the ten previous years. The following statement 
gives the chief details ; 

3rdheji Fair, lSG9-im. 


Ysar. 

O^kkIs 

rDceiv<*d, 

Goods 

sold. 

. 

Unsold. 

YiWtt. 

lifXXls 

received. 

Goods 

sold. 

Ujisold. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1869 

194.942 

168,175 

36,766 

1 1875 ... 

208,972 

180,i6ii 

166,094 

43, $77 

1870 

i 340,777 

198,939 

41 843 i 

i 1876 

127,288 

62,m 

1871 

220,762 

182,823 

43,938 i 

1 1877 

192,433 

124,933 

67,499 

1872 

197,849 

145,i»e4 

61,884 i 

! 1878 

277,945 

210,002 


1873 

1874 

1M,818 

103,018 

102,908 

114,865 

51,914 j 

48,159 : 

1 1879 

i 

274,722 

224.326 

60,$96 


The traffic at tlio Maheji railway station shows a fall in goods fix^m 
26,485 tons in 1868 to 24,550 in 1878, but a rise in passengers 
from 3045 to 3775. The municipal income for 1879 was £118 
(Es.llSO). 

Ua^na^puri, fourteen miles north-west of Y^val, has about a mile 
and a half to the north, at the extreme end of a picturesque gorge 

I ust below a waterfall in the Satpuda bills, a part-ruined temple to 
dandbai twenty-two feet long by fifteen broad. The Gavli Ghat 
ruins, of which the only traces are huge bricks, overhang the 
gorge in which the temple is situated. 

Manda'na, about ten miles north-east of ShdhAda, has a vety 
high fort, in which is a singularly well carved small white marble 
image. 

Hellime, five miles north-west of Edlabad, has a well preened 
eight feet square temple of Mahadev, 

Mhalpur, a village of 1887 souls on the western fmntiir 
Virdel, is so thickly strewn with ruins that it seems to hii?^ 
been a place of importance. The water is well suited for 
and the place has still a name for its black and red cotton do^esA 
Mha'sva, two miles east of P&rola, has, on the site o? jajt 
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older building, a modern temple dedicated to Jliinj4na Devi, 
witb a four-handed image cut in white ntone. To the east, close 
together, are two brick and mortar lamp-pillars, dipm&ls, each 
eiitteen feet round and thirty-one high. These pillars are said to 
be of the same age as the old temple of Jhinj4na Devi. A small 
fair assembles yearly in the month of Chaitra (April). To the north 
of the temple is a four-sided stone and mortar built pond 105 feet 
aouare and twenty-five deep, with a flight of steps on each side. 
Anout 150 feet from the temple to the south-east, are some highly 
carved and apparently very old remains of a building said to have 
been dedicated to Turki Dovi. The Mhfeva reservoir is built close 
to this village.^ 

Mukhpat^ three miles south-east of Erandol, has an irregular 
plateau, with a pond named Padindlaya, on whose banks are temples 
of Mahftdev, Mdruti, and Ganpati. 

Nagar Devla, a large village about five miles east of Kajgaon 
station, has, to the west, a ruined Hemadpanti temple of Mahddev 
eighteen feet long by eight broad and ton high. With a doorway 
but no walls, all that is loft is the roof of large plain stones 
supported on pillars. It has no writing or local legend. 

Na'lldre, three miles south of Maht^ji, has a ITemddpanti well, 
apparently of great age, measuring ninety feet both ways at the 
level of the ground, and with steps on three sides. It is not now 
used and is falling to ruin. 

Nandurba'r, the head-quarters of the Nandurbar sub-division, 
one of the oldest if not the oldest town in Khindesh, is situated 
thirty-two miles north-west of Dhulia. 

Under the name Nandigara, Nandurbar is supposed to be 
mentioned in a Kanheri cave inscription of the third century.® 
Aocording to a local story it was founded l)y Nand Gavli, and 
remained in the hands of his family till the arrival of the Musalmdns, 
whose leader Samin Moin-ud-din Chishti, helped by the saint Syed 
SddAt Pir, commonly known as Syed Ala-ud*din Pir, totally defeated 
the Gavli king.® About the middle of the fourteenth century 
(1842), Nandurbdr was visited by Ibu Batuta who mentions it as a 
place inhabited by Marathas.'^ In 1370 Nandurbdr along with 
Sultinpur, was taken by Malik Raja (1870-1399), the first Faruki 
ruler of Khandesh ; but Sultan Muzafiar Gujardti rapidly nrarching 
i^gfainst him, Malik Rdja was forced to retire to Thalner.® In 1429 
. th 0 chief of Jalwdra, a fugitive from Gujarat, having, by the help 
of Malik Nasir, got the command of a small force to assist him in 
l^lcasing his country, employed it in plundering Nandurbar.® In 


^ for details tee &bo76,p. 142. ^ Lassen, Ind. Alt. IV. 83. 

^ la the battle the Gavli prince, engaging in pereonal conflict with the saint, struck 
head. The headless body contimied to light, and the Hindu army seised with 
The trunk then snatched up the head and led the victorious army to 
hilli where the earth opened and swallowed it Mr. J. PoUen, C. 8, 

' Caaey, a 415. Briggs’ Perishta, IV. 283. 

*Msh^ IV, m. 
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duiipter Xnr. 1536, as lie had promised when in confinement at Asirgad, Napdnr* 
Plafim Sulfcdnpur were made over to Mnbirak Kh4n Pfimki by 

Muhammad Shdh III. when he became king of Gajar&t.^ In the 
NAimuRBAR. troubled time that followed Muhammad’s death (1660-66), Najidurbltr 

History, Sultanpur were invaded and taken by Changez Khan of Ouj&rat.* 

Shortly after they were again given up. But in the arrangements 
made by Akbar about the close of the century these districts were 
taken from Khdndeah and made over to Mdlwa. The Ain4«. Akberi 
mentions the district, sirhdr, of NandurbAr as measuring 644 a 730 
acres (859,004 bighds), and yielding a yearly revenue of £125,406 
(50,162,250 dams). It was very rich in musk melons and grapes.^ 
The transfer to Malwa, if ever carried out, seems to have lasted a few 
years only, as early in the seventeenth century (1609), Nandurbdr^ 
Netherheri, is mentioned, among Khandesh towns, as dealing in brass 
ware, suits of armour, berries, drugs, pintadoes or calicoes, cotton, yam, 
wool, and coarse cloth. In 1C 10 it is noticed as a city with a castle 
and fair pond with many tombs and pleasure-houses. Fifty years 
later Tavernier describes it as enjoying considerable prosperity and 
renowned for its grapes and melons.^ In 1666 an English fkotory 
was established at Nandurbar, and in 1670, as it proved important 
trading centre, the Ahmedabad factory was transferred to it, and 
specimens of its produce were sent to England.^ In 1695 it was. 
a large town, so rich, that on one occasion, without any general 
pillage, a sum of £170,000 (Rs. 17,00,000) was raised from the 
bankers.® With the rest of Khdndesh the town suffered during 
the disasters at the opening of the nineteenth century. When 
acquired by the British in 1818^ it was more than half deserted. In 
1820 it is mentioned as formerly of groat importance, enclosed by 
the ruins of a wall two miles square, containing 500 houses and 
yielding a yearly revenue of £1200 (Rs. 12,000). Near it were 
the remains of many tombs and temples, showing former 
prosperity.® Under the British, from the set of trade eastwards to 
the railway, Nandurbar has never recovered its former importance* 
The leading exports are cotton, linseed, wheat, gram, and^ass oUj 
the leading imports, salt, cocoanuts, and spices. The chief Ipcnl 
manufacture, extracting grass or rosJia oil, gives work to abotft 100 
stills. This oil, exfxjrted chiefly to Surat, with a pleasant though 
strong scent, has been long known as a cure for rheumatism* 

Public Offices, The town has the courts of a m^mlatddr and a suboirdiniito 
judge, a school house, municipal buildings, and a post office. The 
1872 population was 7205, and in 1879-80 the municipal income WW 
£410 (Rs, 4100). V : 

Fort, The object of most interest is the old fort now used as ^ 

mfimlatddr's office. It is a common mud structure, like those iouud 
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' mamy Kh^ndesli towns only somewhat larger and stronger. Inside 
ai^ two wells, and outside, on the west, are the remains of an old 
mo^ue and a mined tower with a Persian inscription to the effect 
that it was repaired about seventy years ago. To the north of the 
fort is the J4ma mosque supposed to have been built with the stones 
of a Hindu temple. Before it are two modern brick minarets. To 
the west of the fort are two mosques, one old and built of stone 
known as the Dagdi or stone mosque, supposed to be of the same 
age as the Jama mosque ; the other, known as the Makka mosque, 
i$ of a more recent date. Outside the town, to the north-east, is an 
old shrine and mosque with an inscription stating that it was built 
in the reign of Akbar 1583 (991 H.). On the Ranalaroad, a little to 
the west of the town, is a very old mosque known as Awal Ghazi^s 
mosque. Another old mosque, with a vrorn-oiit Persian inscription 
on two tombs, lies to the south on the banks of the Panjhra ; on the 
opposite side of the river, to the south (»f the town, is a place of 
prayer, iclgdh, A wall is all that now remains. At the foot of the 
nill, on the north, and between the P(*rishta tomb and the west of 
the town in the quarter where the Musalrnans still live, is a great 
Musalmin burying ground with numbers of tombs. 

Of Hindu buildings the chief are, two sacred to Ram near the 
Government rest-house, and one to Vitthal in the Destlipura division 
of the town. There are also several old ponds of which the chief 
are two, known as the Ldl Taldv and the Chdunbhir Taldv to the 
north ] two, the Wajya and Desdi Taldva to the west ; and one, the 
Pif^a Taldv, the biggest of all, to the south. Of private dwellings 
the house of tlie Sar Desai, said to be 400 years old, is tbe most 
interesting. 


NSr'rE'yEnpUTy about five miles west of Nandurbar, has an old 
fort close to a stone dam on the Sliivnad river. A little way up the 
stream is a well lined with cunously carved stones, which, with 
some others that have been left lying about, are supposed to 
belong to a temple that originally stood in the Ndrtiyanpur fort. 

^ N formerly the chief town of tho Nasirabad sub- 

ditrisibn, stands about six miles east of Jalgaon and two south of the 
Bk4dli railway station. In 1872 it had a population of 9941 souls, 
chiefly cultivators and poor Musalrnans, with a few wealthy Brdhmans 
ani The streets are long, irregular, and narrow, 

though there are many large four-storied houses, the whole looks 
1^1^ The old fort, which commands a fine view of 

round, has, since the removal of the mamlatdar^s oflSice 
been allowed to fall into ruin. Part of it is now used 
^ school-house. Tho manufactur-o of glass bangles 

; ^ an important industry supporting about 200 houses of 
j Musalmdn banglemakers. There are several old 

in the neighbourhood, said to have been built by the 
d^ahmukh family of the town. 

i i ;; Nafiui^badiiomerl;^ on open village, locally known as Sol Nimbhora 
I ita having sixteen villages under it, was, before the 

' " bongttest^ several times plundered by the Sdtmala Bhils. In 
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1801 it was plundered by a freebooter named Juba, and again, just 
before the great famine of 1803, by one of the Peshwa^s offioets* 
After this the village wall was built by one of the Purandharis to 
whom the town was given in grant. 

Nasratpur, a ruined village about twenty miles west of 
Chalisgaon, is said to have been founded by a family named Khoja. 
It has the remains of strong walls, handsome buildings, and water 
works. 

Nava'pur, in the Pimpalner .sub-division, a])out twenty -four miles 
east of Nizampiir on the main road between the Deccan and the 
Gujarat coast, is mentioned in 1000 as a great town full of weavers. 
It was also fanums for iis rice, which, though smaller than common 
rice, when boiled was wliite as snow and smelled like musk. It was 
greatly prized by grandees, and was sent in presents to Persia.^ 
In 1006 it is mentioned as a small c‘ity in Bdlaghiit, four days from 
Surat, famous for whitt‘, large and nice looking grapes, and for 
much cotton. In many j)la.ces were sugarcane gardens and all the 
growers had mills and fnrnace.s. There were mountains hard to 
cross, and beautiful plains watered with rivers and streani'a.^ 

Nir, a town witli, in 1872, 5022 inliabiiants, stands on the 
Panjhra fourteen mih's w^est of Dhulia, Akbar made Nir the head- 
quarters of a sub-d i vision, 7?ia//d7, in tlie Naudurbar district, airhir^ 
with a yearly revenue of £1(S07 (7,22,700 d(Uns), Traces of its 
former consequence are seen in the Muhammadan tombs that still 
line the main road leading into the town. Like the neighbouring 
villages it suffered much during the Panjhra Hood in 1872. The 
houses ill Nir are like those in the old town of Dhulia. Most of 
its people are husbjinduien and its trade is merely local. It is 
provided with a post office. 

NizE'mpur, the head-quarters of a potty division, about ten 
miles north-east of Pimpalner, wus, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century (1610), the first great town between Surat and 
Agra.^ Fragments of llomadpanti temples show that before 
Miisalinan times Nizdmpur was a place of consequence. The ohly 
object of interest is an old well preserved stone and cement Jain 
temple seventy-five feet by fifty-nine, dedicated to Parasnath the 
twenty-third of the Jain saints. 

Nizardev, in forest laud about eight miles north of Chopda, 
has a hot spring. Rising apparently in the bed of the GAvli, th© 
water used to flow through the head of a cow, fixed in the side of ik 
six feet square cistern tliat dates from pro-Musalmdu or GavH 
times. Now the water trickles from a cleft in the rbek, a little to 
the side of this cistern. The cistern is empty, and the spring 


* Tavernier in Harris, 11.352. 

* Thevenot’a Voyages, V. 49, 219. In this as in many other passages Tavomiet S4MHI 

to have horrowed from Thevenot. / , 

® Finch in Harris, I. 84. In the year before (1809) Balbank seei^ 
refer to it as Naboo, a place with exports of grain, cotton, and wpol# imA ; 

grew in great abundance* f 
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lost its virtue. Thermometer readings mark a temperature of 100® 
at sunrise and 103® at noon. Colourless and earthy in taste, analysis 
has failed to trace in the water any medicinal properties.^ 

Fa'chora, the head-quarters of the Pachora sub-division, with, 
in 1872, a population of 2723 souls, stands on the railway line 
thirty-five miles south-oast of Dhulia and 231 from Bombay. It is 
the nearest station, tweiity-fivo miles from the Ajanta caves. Except 
the traces of a wall and the old fort where the raainlatdar’s office 
is held, there is nothing old in Pachora. A good well shaded road 
runs between it and the railway station, and it has a travellers’ 
bungalow and a post office. 

Fa'dalsa, on high ground overlooking the plain, about six miles 
south-west of Havda, hns a ieiii))lc to Bhiloba, eiglity-five feet by 
sixty-six and fifteen liigh. It is said to have been built about 100 
years ago by a devotees, hfuKfat, iiaiiied Krishna wlu^se grandson 
keeps it in repair. 

Pal, a ruined town in the lYtl tappa in Savda, on a table-land 
in the SAtpuda liills fourteen miles jiortli-west of Ibiver is said 
to have once been the chief of seventy- thrive villages. It is 
said to have been abandoned about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and at the iiitroductiuu of British vuUi was uUtTly desolate and 
infested with wild beasts. Ju 1320 Snbahdar Nimbjllkar, a brother 
of the proprietor of Y?ival, oiTered to re-people lYil if Government 
advanced him a sum of £2o40 ( lls. 25, lOOj. But Captain Briggs did 
not advise Government to favour the proposal. After 1820, several 
attempts were made to re-peoplo the place, but on account of 
its deadly climate and of the ravages of wild beasts, none proved 
successful. At last, in 1800-70, Mr. daises, C.S., induced some 
cultivators to settle, and there are now six hundred inhabitants. 
Except the fouinler of the colony. Shiv Cluiran patil, a Pardeshi 
Brahman who has built a good ii(nise, repaired a fmv old wells and 
brought nearly 600 acres under tillage, the pt) 0 [)le arc very poor, 
and the village is little more than a collection of huts. The site of 
the old town seems to be a triangular piece of ground, about a 
square mile in area, enclosed between two mountain streams and 
the Suki river. 

Traces remain of the wall and battlements of the old fort with 
its flanking towers. About two hundred yards oast of the fort, 
in what seems to have boon the centre of the main street of the 
town, an old stone inosfjue stands inside an enclosure, entered 
by a stately arched gateway strengthened by brickwork battle- 
ments. On each side of the enclosure are the ruins of rooms, and 
to the right of the mosque, a doorway opens on steps that lead to the 
roof of these buildings. The mosque, of black stone without cement, 
measures twenty-seven feet square. Though its front pillars are 
much weather-worn and sumo of the blocks have boon displaced, 


, detnils in grains to the gallon are: total eolids by evaporation, 21*6; 

'orgiihic HMttor, 8*2 ; silica and iron, 8*4 ; lime, none ; chloride of sodium, 8; sulphates, 
' 9 $ ditratM, a tmoe ; nitrites, none ; hardness, 1 *75. List of Archs^ological Ee)nain8,17. 
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(Siaytor 33T. the main bnilding is well preserred* Behind the mosqae^ a little 
Ilaoesofbtorast north-west, stands a caravanserai, about 200 feet square, 

with a gateway facing west. Nothing remains but the four walla 
and the plinths showing the position of the different rooms. Pass*^ 
ing from the mosque towards the fort, a once well paved road leads 
down to the Ndgjiri fountain, a little cistern of pure water over- 
shadowed by a grove of well grown trees. The cistern, fifty feet 
by thirty, is said to be fed from the old fort well, with which it is 
joined by an imdorground pipe. The supply of water is large> the 
overflow passing to the river through thirteen mouths cut in the 
cisterhs side. Under a banyan tree overlooking this cistern, a 
little bungalow has been built by Mr. J. Pollen, with a flight of 
stops leading to a small garden beside the cistern. Heaps of stone 
are the only traces of private buildings. 

PaiIsda. Pala^sda, about twenty miles north-west of Jalgaon, has, on a 

small hill near the meeting of the Crirna and lYipti,a well preserved 
temple of Hameshvar seventeen feet by fourteen and twenty-one 
higli.^ 

PiBOiA. Pa'rola, north latitude 20^ 56' and cast longitude 75° 14', a large 

straggling municipal town, formerly of considerable importance, 
situated in the Amalner sub-division twenty -four miles oast of Bhulia 
and twenty-two west of the Mhasavad railway station, had, in 1872, a 
population of 12,235 souls, and in 1879-80 a municipal revenue of 
£383 (Es. 3830). 

Bistory. From a small village of fifty houses, Parola is said, about 150 

years ago, to have been raised to tlio position of a walled town by 
its proprietor Hari Sadashiv Damodar. At the beginning of British 
rule (1818), Lala Bhau Jhausikar, by the strength of his fort and 
by the promise of sharing in the spoils taken by his mercenary 
bands, induced many merchants to settle in Pilrola. The disturb*- 
ances caused in the villages round and an attempt to assassinate 
Captain Briggs, brought on the projunetor tlio wrath of the Britdsh 
Government, and though allowed to keep his estate, he was forced 
to give up his fort (1821). Deprived of their illegal gains the 
traders gradually left b^r Bhulia and other marts. Still, in 1887, 
Pdrola was one of the largest and most prosperous towns in Kh4n« 
dosh with many weavers and a considerable trade.® In 1867 tfie 
proprietors were found to be disloyal, and their estate was 
cated and the town resumed. Much of the town is now deserted^ 
and though the houses about the fort and along the made roMa 
appear prosperous, the bulk of the people are poor. Most of 
houses have tiled roofs, and some are two or even three stories 
The town has three vernacular schools. 

The chief trade is in womens^ robes, Ingdae, and other femiife 
garmObts for which the Pdrola weavers have a high local 
Of late, under the competition of Hindustdni goods, the demMad 
for Pdrola cloth has greatly. fallen and many ox the weaye^ llialre 



1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Hec. 50 of 1822; 156,I57« 
» Or. Chna Spec. VIK. m 
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taken to husbandry. From November to June there is a consider- Chapter XTf. 
able trade in cattle^ cotton^ and grain. Places of Interest 

The chief object of interest is the fort, situated on the plain, built PAkola. 
about 150 years ago (1727) by Jaghirddr Hari Sad^shiv Dilmodar, 

It is still one of the finest architectural remains of its kind in 
Khdndesh, and must at one time have been a place of great 
strength. Built of stone and mortar, about 525 feet long by 435 
broad, it is surrounded by a moat widened towards the east into a 
reservoir with steps on throe sides, those on the west being of the 
same date as the fort, and those on the east not so old. Tho 
entrance was formerly protected by a drawbridge of rafters and large 
flanking towers. Inside the fort wore additional fortifications, and 
the proprietor's mansion was very strongly built of stone and 
mortar with a square opening in the centre, all the rest being 
terraced over, not unlike the Shanvar palace at Poona.^ After 
1857 the proprietor was dis])osse.ssed and tbe fort dismantled. 

Nothing now remains except tln^ walls and one large building, tho 
lower part of which is occuj)ied hy the nmhalkari and the upper by 
the municipal office. The ditch, said at one time to have kept full 
of water all the year round, is now dry during the hot weather. 

Outside the town are several old mosques, and not far from the 
fort is a graceful minaret, like those on tho Bnrlnlnpnr road. To 
tho east of the fort is a plain shrine, daiyjdh, called Imam Bddshdh's, 
from containing the tombs of two brothers Imam and Badsh^lh. 

The building is thirty-one feet s(juare and fifteen high, wit h a small 
spire at each corner of the roof and a large spire in the centre. 

The lower part of the building is of plain stone, the upper of cement- 
covered brick and lime. It is said to have been built by tho 
Hindu Jdghirdar Sadashiv Damodar. £v('ry year in tho month of 
Bhrdvan (August) a three days^ fair is held. 

Of Hindu buildings the chief are a temple of carved stone to Earn, Temples^ 
a second sacred to Mahddev, and a third to Bhavani. The Svdrni^s 
temple at Parola is a fine stone building twenty-four feet square, 
with a brick spire highly oniameiited with cement figures, tho 
whole forty feet high. It is said to have been built by IVimbakrav 
Saddshiv J^ghirdar. Another temple to Jhapata Bhava, also 
attributed to Trimbakrdv Saddshiv, contains four-handed images of 
Ganpati and of Devis, and an elegant highly ornamented canopy, 
chhatri* A yearly fair is hold in Vaifihdl^ (Mjiy). Tho temple is 
fifty-eight feet long by fifty-six broad, and over the shrine has 
a spire thirty-fiive feet high. Like tho Svami's temple the body of 
the building is of stone and tho spire of brick. About a quarter of 
a mile out of P&rola on the Dhulia road, a very graceful canopy, 

: stone below and brick above, thirty-three feet high and twelve 

l^t square at the base, enshrines an impression of the foot, pdduJca. 

6i Girohar Sheth Bdldji Vdle. 

a deserted village, about ten miles south-west of Chdlis- 
at the entrance to one of the chief passes through the Sdrtmffla 


I MiUtaiy laap, Bep. IB45* 
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Ottptor xrr. hills, is probably on© of the oldest settlements in KhSndesh.^ ®bo, 
Slaoes efiaterest remains are, in the glen behind, a temple of MahMer, without 

writing or legend, and of which only the vestibule, mbha mandap^ 
FAtka. remains. Built of stone in the Hem^dpanti style, and containing, 
in fairly good order, the ling and sacred biiU, and the imagers ^ 
Ganpati, Lakshmi Ndrdyan, and Parvati, the temple is crowded with 
pillars supported on small stone elephants, like those at the Kail&S 
cave in Elura (725 A.n.), The entire building is seventy-five feet 
long thirty-six broad and eighteen high, and the doors and pillaTa 
are richly carved. A stone in the vestibule, sabha mandap, bears a 
Sanskrit inscription in Bdlbodh diameter, of which only th© date 
1173 (1095 shake) has been read. Another temple on the villam 
site, thirty-nine feet long eighteen wide and twelve high, is bunt 
in plain uncarved Hemadpanti style. There is no writing and the 
only image is, above th(i outer door, a small naked figure in the 
attitude of contemplation, and backed by a car\^od canopy, chhaM* 
On the village site is a third temple, small and in ruins, with only 
tho coll in fair preservation. The whole appears to have 
been thirty-one feet long, twenty-seven broad, and lOJ high. 
The part still in fair preservation is 10 J feet long by six broad. 
Except that above the door is a damaged image of Ganpati 
the building is plain. Of its origin no inscription or legend has 
been found. Half a mile from tho village, towai'ds the hill on tho 
opposite or oast bank of the stream, is a temple of Devi, A 
flight of twenty-fi ve .steps, loading down to the stream, has on each 
side a lamp pillar, one much older than the other. The 

building is a quadrangle, surrounded by stone and cement veran- 
dahs, otdsj with a ruined roof and shrine. In the shrine are three 
cells in a lino and a smaller cell facing tho third coll. Two of the 
throe main cells have Ungs, and two have images of goddesses 
and sacred bulls. The third with an imago of Devi is the only 
one still worshipped. The small coll on the left has an image of 
Vishnu. In the vestibule are representations of tho Sheahashfiyi, 

' Devi, and Lak.shmi Js^aniyan. Tho colls and the vestibule are 
built in Hemadpanti style and the ground is paved. The buildiU# ! 

^ contains thirty-five pillars, some round and some four-cornered, ana ‘ 

seven of them with new stone supports. The pillars and doors are 
to some extent ornamented. The ruined walls have in place© booii 
. repaired with brick. The entire building is sixty-nine feet 
forty-five broad, and fourteen high. At an outer comer of th© 
temple is a stone with a Sanskrit inscription. In the vestibule i© a > 
tomb of Kanhera Svami, who is said to have brought the Devi to > 
the place by his prayers. A small yearly fair is held in 

' On the hill side, half a mile to tho south-east, is a cave tooflm as 

Shringar Chauri, cut out of the trap rock with eaves and a yeratidlkb^ 
The cave has a frontage of 254 by 74 and 84 
contains five ornamented pillars. Within the door is of 



^ It 18 mentioned W BhAikardchArya tinder the name ol Jsdvid. 
BhAekar’s grandson Changdev eitabfitlied s ooUege, mcUh, tp tSMh hit 

worlw, J<m, B, A, & New 8erie»f L 4W» 
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I fert by fifteen and 10| high, plain and with Ho pillars or 
A water cistern is cut in the rook outside of the cave, 
the Shragir Chauri, and half way up the hill, is a second cave 
c^led the Sita NhAni. It is divided into two parts, an outer and 
W inner, the outer measuring twenty-one feet long by broad and 
e^ht high, and the inner twenty by fifteen and eight high. The 
roof of each part is kept up by two plain square pillars. N&g4rjan,/ 
cave on the way from the Sita NMni to the Devils 
iteinplej consists of a gallery, padashdli, and Sbn inner cave, the 
former twenty-one feet by six, the latter twenty-four feet by 13^ with 
an height of eight feet. The gallery has two pillars, and 

there are two more in the inside, all to some extent ornamented. 
Within are three seated figures, the centre one in an attitude of 
CQittemplation. To the right of the whole group is a small cell five 
feet square, and at the right end of the gallery is another cell 10 J 
feet square, and at the left end a water cistern. The cave has 
neither writing nor legend. 

FharkA^Ude, six miles south-west of Erandol, has a mosque built 
about 160 years ago by one Clnlnd Momin, with two minarets said 
to be so aensitive that when one is shaken the other moves. In 
1837 it is mentioned as once a place of consequence, still having 
|K)me good Mnsalman buildings.^ 

Pimpalgaon Budriik, about six miles south-east of Varkheda, 
in Pichora, has a fine old temple to Hari Haroshvar Mahddev, 
where in January a yearly fair is held, The temple revenues are 
drawn from the village of Jaokheda. 

!l^illlp8.1zi6r, with, in 1872, 2972 inhabitants, the head-quarters 
of the Pimpalner sub-division, lies uiidoi the hills on the river 
I^Snjhra about forty miles west of Dliiilia. Except several fine 
ti^O*$toried houses in the main street, the buildings are low and 
Pimpalner is probably a place of considerable age. It is 
mentioned, in 1630, as the scene of the defeat of the rebel general 
The chief trade of the town is westward with the 
; Moaha or grass oil is sent to Surat. The inward trade is 

■ totides wantod for local use only. 

the river bank to the west of the town stands the old fort, 

^ as the mdmlatddr^s office. To the north is a very old and 

to B4m, and in the woodland to the east are a 
^d a Mahidev temple of considerable age. Besides the 
in Pimpalner itself, numberless fragments, apparently 
the J^m^ class of buildings as the Hem^dpanti temples, are 
many of the villages at the foot of the hilk south 
These fragments are generally single pillars 
jj^ouWy evidently very old, and often built into other 

most conspicuous is inavillago about five miles 
, There is also a Hemddpanti reservoir at the 

^ Inara six miles north-west of Dusd^na, on the road to 

-- I - — ^ ■■ - ■ ^ ^ iij 
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Chafi^XlV^ Fixnparkliedai six miles north-east of Bhadgaon on the 
Flaees of Xateresi E*jandol road, has a mined temple of Pareshvar MahiMev, mth a 
mined reservoir. The temple, built of stone, brick, and mortar, is 
PiMi*A»KiiiDA. quadrangular with a domed roof nine feet by six and twelve high. 

South of the temple the pond, built of stone and mortar, sixty feet 
by forty-five and twelve deep, has flights of stone steps on the ncMh, 
east, and south sides. Though in repair, it is still in use. 

FbakAsiu. Praka'sha/ a municipal town in Shahdda, with 3649 inhabitants 
and in 1879-80 an income of £155 (Rs. 1550), lies on the banks of 
T^pti at its meeting with two tributaries, twenty-five miles north- 
west of Dhulia. Along the river bank are many fine houses, 
inhabited chiefly by wealthy Gujar Kunbis and Gujardt BrdhmanSi 
and scattered here and there many temples more or less sacred. 
Of these the chief are : To the oast of the town, on the banks of the 
Gomi, an old temple of Gautameslivar Mahddev, said to have been 
built by one of the Holkars. Every twelve years on the entrance 
of the planet Jupiter, gum, into the constellation of the LioUi 
sinhasth, a fair is held in honour of this Mahddev, Between the 
rivers lies another famous temple, known as Sangameshver Mah&- 
dev, so Musalmdn in style that it looks as if it were a converted 
mosque. Three Sanskrit inscriptions, two in the shrino and one in 
the vestibule, state that it was built in 1745 (1667 Shdlivdhm}* 
On the west lies a temple sacred to the goddess Mdnsdpuri and 
containing her imago with eighteen arms. Next is a temple sacred 
to Keddreshvar Mahddev, with, on the south, a pavement fifty-mine 
feet long and seventeen broad and a lamp-pillar forty-three feet 
high. A flight of stone steps, IGO feet by fifty-five, leads to the 
river. To tlie north lies another Mahddev temple, having on the 
gates a fine carving of two elephants, and in a recess on the BOutil 
an illegible inscription containing the date 1742 (1664 8hdlivdl^n)s 
A stone mosque, built by one Main Miya, lies to the south of the 
Mdnsdpuri temple, 

Raikot Fokt. Roikot Port, also called RAypue, in the Pimpalner sub-divisidn^ 
about twenty miles north-west of Pimpalner, has a strong mating 
position. In 1862 very little of the defences remained.* 

RIjdaib. Ha'jdair, or Dehera Port, in the Chdlisgaon suh-divimbn^ 

about fourteen miles south-west of Chdlisgaon, is natuinlly 
strong. It is merely a high precipitous mountain possessn^ 
works, except such as have been constructed for the defexice c^ k . 
narrow traversing footpath, cut through the rock with greatlabpl#! 
and secured by gates. The entrance into Rdjdair resembles 
of the famed Daultabad, except that it is open at the tq|) lufitea^ 
of being altogether underground.* In 1 8 1 8, above the gates ah4 $$ 


* The name is said to come from the reappearance, praldtA, of the SWodbldL a 

feeder of the Tapti, part of whose course is underground. ^ ^ 

* Government List of Civil Forts, 1S62. ’ ^ ' 

* The passage into Daultabad contains several iron gates, and the 
for their defence is the ignition of cctmbustibie matter heaped beh 
ever they shaU be tiireatened, But independent of the paMagpi ] 
capable of a similar expedient, it is much more dietfensil^ 
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a.lonff tibe pjrocipico which commands tho passage, stones were piled, 
which alone afforded the moans of sufficient opposition. Loop- 
holes and embrasures were also cut through the solid rock, to rake 
the traverses successively, and the fort was abundantly watered. In 
spite of its great strength, and though it had a year’s prowsions, 
it was captured by a detachment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
MacDowell* Tho garrison refusing to surrender, batteries were 
erected. Their fire wjis so effective that the garrison offered to 
surrender if they received their arrears of pay. The messengers 
were told that nothing more than their private property, and 
freedom to go where they chose, could be granted, and were sent 
back with a respite of two hours to consider the terms. They had 
scarcely gained the interior of the fort, when it was observtMj to 
be on fire. Ihere were frequent explosions, and those within, in 
the greatest terror and confusion, endeavoured to gain the outside. 
This was effected with much difficulty, owing to the obstructions 
of the passage ; which shortly became so warm, that a party sent 
to seize it was unable to endure the heat. Under cover of tho 
ni^ht the greater part of tho gurrison escaped. Forty were brought 
prisoners and seven found alive in tho place. The cause of tho 
nre was never found out. It was ])robably duo to tho bursting of 
some shell that for a time had lain quiet. Within were twelve 
pieces of ordnance of different sizes, and some treasure was found 
among tho ashes.^ 

IfalaV, or Suna'bdov, hot springs are in a narrow 
gorge formed by two low projecting spurs of the Satpuda hills, in tho 
Uhopda sub-division, four miles west of Unabdev and evidently 
su|»plied from the same source. In the woodland two miles from 
the village of Vardi close to Sunabdov, are traces of a largo weir, 
handMm, of uncommon thickness and strength, which used to dam 
hot water and form the Ram Talov. The hot water, which now 
W^lls from the ground in one or two places, is very slightly heated, 
al^ut 90^ Fahrenheit, and seems to have no healing power. 

bricks of the embankment are very large and strong, about a 
loot and a half long and from two to four inches thick. It is said 
that a Hnsalm^n in the pay of the owner of the village, who. was 
in dki^ge of Vardi, used the bricks in building a stepwell. But 
6^ the day the well was opened, a curse from the offended deity of 
Spring fell on the villagers. Tlioy were stricken with guinea- 
and fled from the village. After a time the village was again 
|i^ed, and the bricks wore used in building a village office, 
No sooner was the office finished than tho curse returned, 
and dysentery broke out, and in two years the village was 
has never since been inhabited. The new 
lies outside the walls of the old village, where it is 
deity of tho pond still angrily guards what 
ancient bricks. 
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Bangaon, a small village on the T&pti six miles from SiT(& and 
three nrileB above the railway bridge, has a pretty bungalow bnit> 
in 183S, bv Mr. Fawcett then Collector. The river is broad ckyi 
deep, and ior six miles stretches in an unbroken reach. 

BaBUlpura, about a mile from Eiver, with which it is genelulfy 
named by the people, was formerly an important place. At 
present it contains the remains of a Musalm^n mansion sxirtonndSd 
by a ruined fort 886 feet long by 300 broad. The mansion, saidi to 
have been built by Diwan Sd.heb the proprietor of the villa^, is alsO 
in ruins. ^ His descendants, who are still remembered with afiFec. 
tion by the people, are said to be settled in the Niz&n^s territoryi 
Outside of the fort a handsome tomb, said to have been raised over 
the founder of the village, is still revered both by Musalmins and 
Hindus. 


exvad Ra'vad Cbincholi, about twelve miles south of BhusAval, has 

Ceikcholi. well preserved HemAdpanti stone temples to Mahsdev. 

Bivxa. Ra'ver, with, in 1872, 0658 inhabitants, is situated in the 

Savda sub-division on the highroad from Burhanpur, about fourteen 
miles east of vda town , Two miles of made road carefufl^ bridged 
join it to the nearest railway station. 

Ravaged by YashvantrAo Holkar in 1803, it was shortly after 
taken by Surajirao Nimbalkar and held by him till its transfer to 
the British in 1818. Though the people are chiefly agricnltnrisfcs, 
the dyed turbans and robes, and the gold lace of RAver are held 
in high local esteem. The main street leading from the market 
place to the fort gate, is, like the Burh&npur streets, Vaiy 
picturesque. The houses are nearly alHhroe-storied and tiled, mapy 
of them with richly carved wooden fronts. RAver is abundantly 
supplied with water. Each house has its well, and from 
NAgjiri pool close to the west gate, a stream runs half round tjbc 
town. The fort, now used as the inahAIkari^s office, has no foatuiWi 
of special interest. About fifty yards from the fori a pool called 
Keshav Kund, twenty-two feet by eighteen, with constant 
of fresh clear water, is said to have been built by Ahalya 
Holkar (1800), On a stone'-* of the old rest-house, now used sul d 
market place, is an almost illegible Persian inscription. Apinii$ 
rest-house has been lately built at the station and on the high 
double storied school -house was finished in 1879. V 


BAyobab. Ra'yghar, about sixteen miles north-west of NandnvbAr, 
a market town, is nearly deserted, and the fort is almost 
ruined. There is a small set of temples to MahAdev^ a lamp 
small reservoir, and an avenue of mango trees, none dt tibeemold* ' 

Bbaoaoji. Reagaon, about twenty miles south-east of Edlahad, a ^ 

rained temple of MahAdev supposed to have been bnfit IS0 

years ago by one Bayaja Bai, 



* In 1820, when the lulls Imd to Imj hold Against KbAn Ifia Kttik miA III . 

a uotarhmont of British troops was ouartered in this tnasaifiiii. , ^ \ /"r 

f This stone im since been jwovea to a maU tomb 
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^Sft'jgAOUf a Bioall yill^ of 680 souls, five miles noith-east of 
bas a temple to ^kdbdji Devi. Made of brick oud wood, 
saidto have been built about 200 years ago by one B4l4ji 
Moveshvar Pandit, a pdtiL A small fair is held on the fifteenth of 
(December - J anuary). 

on the bank of the Dadad, below its meeting 
tite Amn4vati four miles west of Kajgaon railway station, has a 
; Ab 9 pwtly ruined HemMpanti temple of Mahddev. Inside of a 

E sh, twenty-four feet by eight and ten high, where is the sacred 
, two vestibules, the outer 1 6 J feet square by twelve high, and the 
inner 8^ feet by 6| and fifteen high, lead to a shrine 8^ feet square 
by seventeen high. The doors are ornamented and the roof 
supported on twenty-two stono pillars. It has neither^ writing 
nor legend. A small fair is held on the fourteenth of Mdijh 8huddh 
(January - February). 

Sa'Tda, with, in 1872, 7552 inhabitants, stands surrounded by 
irrigated garden land in the centre of Savda sub-division two miles 
south-east of Faizpur. A good metalled road three miles long, 
uudertahen as a famine work and completed from local funds at a 
cost of upwards of £2800 (Rs. 28,000), connects the town with 
the railway station, near which is a small rest-house for native 
travellers. Its steiets are irregular, and its houses tiled and mean 
looking. * Of its former fortifications the slightly raised fort and 
rained gateway are all that remain. The only building in the 
old fort is used as the mAmlatddr\s office. Outside the fort gate 
is the Government school-house and a native library lately built in 
memory of KoshavrAo GambhirrAo, doshmukh of Silvda. Shortly 
iafter (1 763) its transfer from the Nizdm to the Peshwa, Savda was 
bestowed on SirdAr R4steh whose daughter the Peshwa married, 
^d seems to have remained in the Rdstch family till, in 1818, it fell 
^ the British. In 1852, in connection with the introduction of the 
l^v^nue survey, a serious disturbance took place at Savda. Prom 
i^>000 to 15,000 malcontents ^thered, and were not dispersed 
a detachment of troops arrived and seized fifty-nine of the 
atleaders.^ There are no local manufactures, but a considerable 
in cotton, gram, linseed, wheat and other grains, and 
etbles. At its weekly cattle market very valuable NimSr and 
r animals are often offered for sale. 

the chief town of the Shahfida sub-division, with, in 
' inhabitants, and in 1879-80 a munieij^ revenue of £324 

3240), lies fortvweight miles north-west of Dhulia. Except 
of large tiled houses running east and west, the 
tonste class of houses of burnt and 

or mud. The people are chiefly Gujar Kunbis, and 
bouse belongs to Dharamd&s Shambhudds a Qujar&ti 
Its ouly trade is an unimportant grain traffic* 
fort now used as the nadmlatd^^s office, there are 
'of' interest. 

, ,, — 
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CIiaptor XlT« Sllolgaoil» about twelve miles north-east of Jalgaon, has, on 
naeoi tfinterest. ground near the meeting of the Tdpti and Vfighur, a ratoy 
ruinous stone and cement monastery, math, eighty-five feet by sixty 
and thirty high, said to have been built by one Masangir Gosdvi. 

SHKNDtTKNi. Shendumi, a town of 6350 inhabitants, about twelve mites 
east of Pdchora, belongs to the descendants of Pdtankar Bikshii^, 
the family priest of Biljirav the last of the PeshwAs. The Dikshits 
were the first family in whose favour Bdjir4v spoke to Sir John 
Malcolm, and Shendumi was granted to them instead of Daleh* 
khand in Hindustan. There is little remarkable about the place ; 
its streets are naiTOw and dirty, and the houses irregularly built 
and crowded. Outside of the town to the south, with a well fifteen 
feet by twelve and a broad flight of stops leading to the stream, is 
an old HemM|ianti temple sacrod to Mahadev. The hall, forty-two 
feet by thirty, is built of long blocks of solid stone, and the roof is 
supported by stone pillars. Connected with the temple are about 
twenty minor shrines, some of them with curious carving. In the 
middle of the town, in an earthen cave, is an imago of the god 
Trivikram, in whose honour a yearly fair is held. Tht\ story goes 
that the god Trivikram, appearing to him iu his sleep, implored 
Kadir Bava Teli, a famous local saint, to release him from bis 
earthen prison. Kadir began to dig in the market-place, found tho 
image, and set it in tho place where tho temple now stands. 

Shirpcb. Shirpur, the bead-quarters of tho Sliirpur sub-division, with, in 

1872, 6571 inhabitants, and in 1879-80 a municipal revenue of £416 
(Its. 41C0), lies thirty miles north of Dhulia, Except that, in 1820, 
it is described as a large and populous town belonging formerly to 
Holkar,^ no particulars have been traced. With houses nearly 
all flat-roofed, and with a few exceptions of the very humblest 
description, the town has nothing remarkable. Shirpur suffered 
severely in the 1875 flood, when tlie water stood in places six feet 
deep, injuring fifty- two houses and destroying proj)erty of the 
estiraatea value of £3200 (Ks. 32,000). It has a m^mlatdiris and 
a sub-judge^s court, a school-house, a travellers^ bungalow, a port 
oflice, and a rest-house. 


SlKOKinCDA. 


SONGIB. 


Sindkhada, the head-quarters of tho Virdel sub«^divi8ion, vrith^ ill 
1872, 4566 inhabitants, is situated about twenty-four mites north dl 
Dhulia. It was mentioned in 1 610 as a great dirty town,* and in 
1660 as one of the towns on the road fmm Surat to Burhinpdiri^ 
The municipal income in 1879-80 was £187 (Rs. 1870). 

SOBgir, north latitude 21° 4' and east lonritude 74® 80^^ in 
Dhulia sub-division, with, in 1872, 4618 soms, and in 1879^80 a 
municipal revenue of £207 (Rs. 2070), stands on the Aflfra 
fourteen miles north of Dhulia. Songir, like Dhulia, i 
the hands of tho Arab kings, the Moghals, and the to 

Peshwa who gave it to the Vinohurkor, from whom 
British possession (1818). Not long ^ter the ! 



‘ Hamilton*® Hes. of Hind. IL DO, 
® Tavemior in Harris, II. 352. 
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Arab soldiers made an attempt to recover Songir, but were Chapter 
ipailaatly repulsed by a party of 250 native cavalry, who had been pi^oeg of latereat 
placed in charge by Captain Briggs.' SoifoiB. 

Formerly the chief town of a sub-division, Songir was, in 1820, 
incorporated with Dhulia. In 1847 seventy-four Dhtilia villages 
were formed into a potty division, and a mahdlkari^s office 
established at Songir, In 1801 the Songir villages were re- 
arranged, and finally, in 1868, the mahalkari^s office was abolished 
and Songir was included in Dhulia. Most of the houses of tho 
present town are terrace-roofed and only one storey high. The 
town is of some manufacturing importance, with skilled workers in 
brass and copper, and a considerable manufacture of coarse woollen 
blankets and cotton cloth. 

The fort, a strip of 300 yards by fifty, is partly commanded by a 
hill about 400 yards to the south. The north and south ends are 
of solid masonry, and the walls, of uncut stone, are, except in a 
few places, in good order. Of the inner buildings hardly a trace 
remains.^ Besides the fort there is a handsome old roservoin and a 
fine old well. In 1862 very little of the defences remained.^ 

SulWlXpur, about ten miles north of Shdh^ida, is a ruined city, SuLTANPtjn, 
with an old fort and walls enclosing about a square mile. Its 
present name is said to date from 1 300, when Malik Kiifur^ on his 
way to conquer the Deccan, stopped here for some time.'^ It 
continued part of Gujarat, till, in 1370, it was taken by Malik Rtija 
(1370-1399) the first Faruki king of Khandesli. Malikas hold of 
it did not last long. Muzaffar tho Gujarat king hastened to 
recover it, and Malik Baja was forced to abandon it and retire to 
Thdlner.® 

In 1417 tho joint forces of Malik Nasir of Khandesh (1400-1437) 
and Ghazni Khan of Mdlwa invested Sultanpur, but retired on tho 
advance of the Gujardt army.^ In 1536, according to a promise 
made while a prisoner, Muhammad III. made over Sultanpur and 
Nandurbdr to Mubdrak Khan Fdruki of Khandesh.^ Under Akbar 
(1600) Sultdnpnr was a sub-division, jianjana^ of the district, sirkdr, 
of Nazurbar or Nandurbdr, and yielded a yearly revenue of £70,299 
{28,119,749 ddms),^ The local story of tho destruction of Sultdnpur 
ia that Yashvantrdo, tho great Holkar, escaping from Poona camo 
nean Sultdnpur, then part of HolkaFs dominions, and forming an 
{dlianoe with the Bhils, plundered such of tho people as would 


* Tho Arabe 2000 strong attacked the town two hours before daybreak, applied 
iOallug laddera to the wall, and obtained possession of part of tho to^vn. The 
band of 250 men retreated to the deshtnukh’s house, while a small guard of 
ahpoya shut the gates of tho fort and fired the guns ou tho Arabs ^neath. 
Arabi presaodon until B^pu Gikmdn, the m&inlatddr, secretly detached 
of hia men with insta to creep round tho hill on the outside of the 
Ml mah towards the village shouting that the English troops had arrived. 

The Arabs fled in confusion leaving twenty*one killed and 
“ " j. Polleu, O.8. 

...... * ^ j Govommont List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

^ Persian Ferishta, II. 540 : Briggs, lY. 283k 
^ Briggs’ Ferisiita, II. 315. 
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|!Atiptir ZIV« acknowledge him as their king. Among those who refcmed 
rinosff fiflTitritnot Iiakshmanrav Desai^ the chief man of SulWin|>nr* 

Taking up his quarters at Chikli^ a village about six miles west of 
Sult^npur whose Bhil chieftain Jugar Ndik was his friend, Holkar 
sent a letter to Lakshmanrdv, calling on him to pay £50 (Bs. 500). 
Lakshmanr^-v replied by scoffing at Holkaris caste and taunting 
him with his illegitimate birth. Hearing of this and fetwriiig 
Holkar’s vengeance, Kripar^m Dagdram, a rich banker, one of the 
headmen of the town, went to Holkar and offered him the tribute 
of £50 (Es. 500). Satisfied by this that he might rely on a party 
in Sultdnpur, Holkar, with his Bhil ally, entered the town, and 
winning over the garrison, plundered the I)es«H^s house. Then the 
Bhils were let loose, the town was laid waste, and except one man 
all the people tied. 

The state of the town, deserted but not decoyed, and with clearly 
marked roads, avenues, and gardens, supports the truth of this 
story.i Besides the fort, originally an intricate building of mud 
faced with brick, there are the remains of a great mosque Known as 
the Jama Masjid of no particular merit, and now, like the other ruins, 
dismantled to supply building materials for the neighboiiiing villages. 
Outside of the town is a ruined temple of Mah^dev built by 
Lakshmanrav Desai, who, ficcording to the story, brought ruin on 
Sultanpur. Opposite the usual camping ground is a small Well 


SuxAbpxv Hot 
Springs. 

XiXLl BaURL K. 


Taloda. 


preserved tem}»le built by Ahalya Bai Holkar queen ofindor (1800). 
To the oast of the town, a garden, from 250 to 300 yards square, is 
enclosed by a three feet thick brick-faced mud wall, and entered by 
a striking brick gateway thirty fo(’t high. From this gateway, four 
trees, the remains of a palm avenue, lead to the middle of the garden, 
where four tombstones stand on a raised plinth about five feet high 
and four square, once paved with cut-stoue. llie most interesting 
ruin is the mansion of Lakshmanrav Desai, once a large handsome 
house, with a fine well watered garden. 

Siiiial)dey Hot Springs. See U&m Talav. 

TE^kli Budruk, about three miles south-east of Kajgaon railway 
station in Pdchora, has, standing on a stone plinth, a plain temple 
of Mahddov, thirty- three feet square and twelve high, with a spire 
eight feet in height. It is said to have been built more than 100 
years ago by the Diwdn of Bala Bhikaji Dhamdheri. 

Taloda, with, in 1872, 5145 inhabitants, the head^^quarters of 
Taloda sub-division, stands sixty-two miles north-west of 
Except one street with several fine houses the town is irrf^W 
mean. Besides being the chief timber mart in Khfedesn, 
has a considerable trade in grass oil, rosha, and grain, Xlsa 
each costing about £4 (Rs. 40), are the best in the distriefc 

Taloda is a municipal town, with, in 1879-80, an mcome of 
(Rs, 2970), It has a mdmlatddris office, a fine newly bailt 

* Of Sult&npnr Captain Clunos writes in 1826 : * The remaiiw i 
and buildinge, show marke of what was a handsonie town to late m 
year, when the whole country was depopulated.* Itunewy, 
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meut school, and a post office. Close to tbe town is the fort described 
in 1862 as in pretty good repair.^ 

The chief remains in the country round Taloda are : At Amlad, n 
village two miles to the east, an old well preserved brick and mortar 
temple of Chankeshvar tliirty feet by twenty-four, and a ruined 
temple of Rokdeshvar thirty feet by twenty-four ; at Ashraiva, four 
miles to the south, an old well preserved brick and mortar 
Hemddpanti temple of Mahadc^v fifteen feet square ; at Pulvadi, 
eight miles to the soutli-wcst, an old ruined brick and mortar 
Hemadpanti temple of Mahadov about fifteen feet by thirteen and a 
half ; at Hatoda, two miles to the south-east, a ruined Hemadpanti 
temple twenty-one feet by seven and a half, and tliree tombs, 
samddhs, of Hindu saints, one twelve feet s(juare, the other sixteen 
and a half by fifteen, and a tliird thirteen and a hall: feet square ; 
at Magapada, twelve miles distant, an (>ld wrW preserved stone and 
mortar Hemiidpauti temple of Hevi ; and at Manjin, twelve miles 
distant, an old ruined stones and bri(‘k f«>rt one and a half square 
miles in area. 

Ta'masva'diy up tlio Bori river eighf miles south of P.drola, has 
the remains of a temple of Mahadev said to have been built 125 years 
ago by Ramji Pant Appa, a local mamlatd?ir* The building, twenty- 
four feet by eighteen, is of stone, brick and mortar. The vestibule, 
sabha manda].), though ruined, has still eighteen handsome pillars, 
and the shrine supports a twenty-five feet brick and mortar spire 
highly ornamented with figures. 

Tavla'i, a nearly deserted village, two miles north of Sultanpur, 
has an old step well, one of the finest in Kbandesh, said to have been 
built by one Maheshvar Bhat, whose sickle, striking against a stone, 
was turned to gold. Thinking uotliing of the stone Maheshvar ran 
home to show his sickle. His mother, hearing his story, came to 
the place, and tapping them all with a piece of iron, found which 
was the philosopher's stone. Of the wealth that he soon amassed 
Maheshvar spent a part in building this well. Round, and from 
twenty-five to thirty feet across the inner diametei*, the well has 
aboiit a hundred steps, some of the lower ones always under water. 
The stairs eighteen feet wide, are, by broad landing places, broken 
info flights of about twelve stops each. Over two of the landing 

S laces rise high mosque-like domes, and at three ])lace8 in the 
escent the stairs pass through arches the first of one storey, the 
twcond of two storeys, and the third of three storeys. This work, 
which for its size has a strangely grand effect, is in excellent repair 
mA deserves to be carefully preserved. 

T^lll0ry^ the first capital of the Fdruki kings, with, in 1872, 
S28t inhabitants, stands on the Tdpti, in the Shirpur sub-division, 
^boiit twenty-eight miles north-east of Dhulia. 

: ' ^ to a local grant, in the beginning of the twelfth 

^ntiliy 1128 (1050 shah), while the country for twenty miles round 
^without a light,' and twenty-seven of its forts were deseiiied, 

- - 

;v.:; i862. 

’ ^ Thdliiet is Ftokmy’a Tistura : Elliot’s History, I, 356, 
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Chapter XIV. surrender now took place. It was probably little intelligible under 
Places oTinterest. circumstances of noise and apprehension which attended it. 

, ’ Colonel Murray, in this state of uncertainty, concluding that there 

HALvm. urgent necessity for establishing a footing such as would. 

secure eventual success to the attack, should the enemy hold out, 
entered by the wicket with Major Gordon and three grenadiers; 
but refrained from drawing his sword, to show that he had no 
intention of breaking the parley. He expected to be follow^ 
by as many men as should be able to maintain themselves i|l > 
confined situation ; but four or five persons only bad got in, when the 
enemy, apprehending tlu^ consequences, attac;ked most furiously, 
and in a moment laid them all dead, i^xcept Colonel Murray, who, 
covered with wounds, fell towards the wicket. They then attempted 
to close the wicket, but their efforts were rendered ineffectual by a 
grenadier who thrust his musket into the aperture, w^hile Lient- 
Colonel Mackintosh and Captain MacCraith forced it open. In this 
state it was held while the Captaij* with one hand wm dragging 
Colonel Murray through it, and warding off blows with his sword 
in the other. A fire was now poun^d in through the wickcjt, which 
cleared the gateway sufficiently for the head of the stunning party, 
under Major MacGregor of the Royals, to enter ; and the place 
was carried wdthont further difficulty, but at the expense of that 
ofBccr\s lift'd xis soon as the supporting detachment could open 
the gate, many troops poured in, tlie garrison was shortly put to the 
sword, and the cijmmaudant was hanged on the same evening to a 
tree on the flagstaff tower 

On the British occupition the country for thirty miles round 
was a desert. Since then, though the) neighbourhood has mucli 
improved, Thalnor lias remained an insignificant place with ruined 
walls and fort'"* and almost no trade. Besides the tombs of Major 
MacGregor and Captain Gordon, the chief objects of interest 
ton Muhammadan domed tombs of common country black stone 
and two of burnt brick. Of the wdiole number, one is eight-cornered 
and the rest are square.^ They vary! in size from eleven feet by 
eleven to three and a half feet square. Though more or less damaged 
outwardly and with the inside of pirt of their domes destroyed, 
they are in good order, throe of them fit for European officers to 
live in. The eight •cornered tomb has some Arabic writing, but SO 


^ Two tombs, erected to tlie memory of the officers killed, bear the {eBowtng 
insoriptions : No. I. ** liert3 lie entombed the remains of Major B. MaoQniigori of 
H. M.’b Royal i:icot8, who fell in the assault and storming of this fort on the 
1818,” No. IT. “ Here lie entombed the remains of Major J. Gordon, w H* 
lioyal Scots, who fell in the assault and storming of this fort on tho 27th 
1818.” , ^ , 

“ The enemy lost alwut 250 men killed ; the British loss was 
Blacker, 228, 232. According to a local story some of the garrison escaped by lea|^ V 
into the river from the battlements, with bundles of jinlri stalks in wwir 
somewhat different account, severely blaming Sir T. Hklop for hiw^l^ 1110 
commandant, is given in the Summary of the Mariitha and Pendbali Oampaigtt ' 

14.3-154. 

* Government List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

♦ The measurements are : 1, lO'xlO'; 2, ll'xlVj S, IV x IP : 4, FxS' 1 

6,:}Vx34'; 7,6'xffj 8, irxlV; 9, 4'x4'; 10, 4'><4\ ■ / 
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worn as to be imroaclabl(3. According to the local story they were 
built by a saint. But there seems little reason to doubt that they 
are the tombs of the Fd.ruki kings, of whom four, Malik Rdja (1396), 
Malik Nasir (1437), Miran Adil Khdn (1441), and Mirdn Mubarik 
Khdn (1457), were buried in Thdlner.^ 

Tonda'pur, a village with, in 1872, 1182 inhabitants, and at 
present little more than a collection of huts, in the Jamner sub- 
division, at the foot of the Sdtmala range about ten miles from Ajanto, 
contains the remains of a fine old fort, and an old black stone 
Hemadpanti pond (jighty-five feet square and twenty-five deep, with 
large flights of mortarless steps leading to the water. The bed of 
the pond is thirteen feet square, and in each corner of it arc small 
black stone pyramids. Beside the pond is a small lately n^pairod 
Hemddpanti temple 9.^ feet square and 13^ high. 

TurkhodEi situated on the ])lain, in vShahada, about sixteen miles 
south-east of Prakdsha, is mentiouod, 1826, as a neat little town on 
the highroad from Surat to M how, with a larg(‘ ferry boat capable 
of carrying over 200 persons." I n 1862 its fort was in pretty good 
repair.^ 

Udhali Budruk, on the Tapti, six milcjs south of vSavda, has 
a well preserved tem])le of Nath nineteen feet by fifteen and 
twenty-four high. 

Udhali Khurd, ou the Tapti, five miles south of S/ivda, has a 
half-ruined temple of Maluidov twenty -seven feet by twenty -four, 

Una'bdsv, a village three miles north of Adavad in the Chopda 
sub-division, under the Satpuda hills, is remarkable f(.r a hot spring, 
whose waters, issuing from a seemingly solid block of masonry 
forming the lower part of a llindn teinpU', flow tlu’ongh a stono 
conduit fashioned like a cow^s head, and an' collected in a twenty- 
five feet square pond surrounded by a strong red-brick wall.* 
Within the enclosure, close to the edge of the pond, is a rest-house 
now under repair, and two small Hindu shrines, and outside tlio 
enclosure the water is collected in a cattle trough built out of local 
funds in 187 A 

Undirkhoda, three miles Routh-W(3st of I'arola, lias, in an island 
on the Bori river, a well preserved temple of Shri Nageshvar 
MahSdev, said to have been built by Trimbakrtiv Mama Pethc, to 
whom the Peshwa granted the village about 125 years ago. 
Surrounded by a wall seventy-five feet on each side, with flights of 
steps leading to the river and ornamonted by a lamp-pillar, the 
temple, forty feet by twenty-five, consists of an outer hall, a porch 
with a sacred bull, and a shrine. The hall of brick and lime has a 
small spire, and the shrine, of cut stono highly ornamented on the 
outside, rises in a many cornered forty feet high spire. 


1 Poraiau Fewhta, II. 143, and Briggs’ Ferishte, IV. 2^, 

* dunes* Itinerary, 8d. * Government List of Cml Forts, 1862. 

♦ Details of the spring are given at p. 13. 
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VadgaOBy ten miles east of Edlabad in Bhusitval, has a 
Hemddpanti temple of Mahadev thirty-eight feet long by thirty-seyen 
broad. 

Vadgaon Amba, an important market town five miles from 
Varkheda^ has a ruined stone Hemadpanti temple of Mahadev fourteen 
feet by twelve. There is also a well preserved Hemadpanti well of 
large blocks of plain stone, with, at right angles to each other, two 
flights of steps nineteen feet wide. 

Va'ghli, six miles east of Ch^lisgaon, has three temples, an old 
one to Madhai Devi, a small one to its right, and a Mdnbhfiv tettipla 
^ilie old ruined temple to Madhai Devi, built on the river bank in 
Hemddpanti style, fifty-five feet by twenty -four and seventeen high, 
is enclosed in a walled space 142 feet by eighty -four. Though 
generally plain, the doorway and twenty-four of the pillars have 
some slight ornament. Within is a re})r(.'Sontation of Bhavani, 
The small ruined temple to the right, eleven feet square and high, 
contains an image. The Maiibhav temple, built in Hemadpanti 
style, thirty-three feet long hy twenty-tw'o broad and thirteen nigh, 
with ornamented pillars and doorway, formerly conta'ned a Ztwp, 
and has still the sacred bull outside. Three large stones bear 
illegible Sanskrit inscriptions. Near the temple is a well, inside and 
on each side of which is a small cell. The temple is undoubtedly 
very old, and has for the last seven generations been in the possession 
of the Manbhav sect. 


Va'ghod, tViree miles north-east of Savda, has a ruined mosqn© 
knowm as the Bdldmlya Masjid, nineteen feet long by eighteen 
broad and twenty-five high. 

Vaibhale, six mik's south of Bhusaval, has a well preserved 
domed and pillared Hemadpanti tem 2 :)le of MahSdev, thirty-seven 
feet long by twenty-eight broad. 


Varangaon, with, in 1872, 4337 souls, and in 1879-80 a municipal 
income of £238 (Rs. 2380), in the centre of the Bhusaval sub-division, 
was formerly the head-cjuarters of a marnlatddr and a sub*ja4g0. 
It was handed over to the British by Sindia in 1861. Formerly 
a town of considerable importance, it has declined Since tfae 
establishment of Bhusdval, and the removal to it of the mfimlatdl^^a 
oflEice. It has few houses of any importance, and the streets 
narrow and irregular. The village walls and gates are still standing 
in a ruined state. The trade of Varangaon is purely lo^ aa^l 
confined to cotton, oilseeds, and grain. The most remarkaMd 
religious building is a temple to Eto, known aa the Bdftk ; 

situated to the south of the town on the opposite bank of 
stream, and said to have been built by Lakshman Kasli, one of 
Feshwa^s mdmlatdara. 


Varkheda, six miles east of PAchora, with, in 1872^ 
of 598 souls, is one of the twelve PAchora villages wMch ffo#; 
received from Sindia in 1821, restored to him in 1885> and hamde4;. / 
back in 1843. On the occasion of the last transfer the vAlogjie ^ 
made a remarkable resistance. The Rajput headmib 
of the fort, a common mud fortification cased — 
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feet square and twenty-eight high, refused to surrender, and for 
a long time, resolutely and successfully withstood a detachment of 
the line, with a couple of nine-pounders from Malegaon and the 
Bhil Corps under Captain Morris, The fort was not taken till, 
after a long and obstinate resistances, the outer gate was blown open, 
the headman was shot dead, his son severely wounded, 

and sixteen of the attacking force wore killed or wounded. 


Ya'val, or Bya'val Sa'kli, so called because of its nearness to 
the large market village of Silkli, the head-quarters of a petty divi- 
sion, with, in 1872, a population of 8830 souls, sta;nd8 twelve miles 
west of Savda and nine north-west of Bhusaval, the nearest railway 
station. It formerly belonged to Sindia, and was, about 1788, 
granted to R^o Dhdr Nimbalkar one of his officers. By the payment 
to Kasbirdv Holkar of £35,000 (Us. 3,50,000), the Niinbalkars 
obtained possesvsion of the neighbouring districts of Raver, Tlialuer, 
and TJmbar, and extended their territoric.'s for miles round. 
Surdjir^v Nimbillkar, son of Rao Dliar, entertained large bodies of 
troops known as Karnfitak Sibandis, which ho lent to neighbouring 
proprietors. In 1821 , when in the possessiouof Surajirav Nimbalkar, 
it was handed over to the British Goveriiinemt. For some time Yaval 
was the cause of considerable uneasiness and difficulty, as, in the hope 
of recovering it, Snrdjirav Nimbalkar actively aided the Bhils and 
Pendharis in their raids and efforts to cause disturbance. In 1837 
Yaval was restored to Sindia, wnth wdioni it remained till 1843, when 
it was received back by the British Government. Ydval was once 
famous for its manufacture of coarse native paper and for itwS indigo. 
A little paper is still made and the remains of indigo vats can be 
seen near the town. About three miles outside ou the road to 
Bhardval, there are also the remains of salt pans. Outside the fort 
are two Government schools, and below, inside the gate, stands the 
subordinate judge^s court. Inside the walls the town is deserted 
in parts, and gardens have taken the place of houses. One of the 
best gardens, belonging to the deshmukh, has a large number of 
betel and cocoa palms and a garden house in? the midst. Most of 
the houses are tiled, and many are two storeys high. The main 
street stretches irregularly from the east to the river gate on the 
wrest, and parallel with it run several minor lanes. The people are 
chiefly husbandmen and poor Musalrndns. 




Of objects of interest 'the chief is a fairly preserved fort, 252 
leet long by 228 broad and fifty high. It was built by Appajirao 
BOhi of Goba Ddda Nimbalkar. At present it is used as the 
timh&lkari's office. Inside axe two buildings, the old office, and a 
tWo^toried structure, known as the Nim Kacheri, formerly part of the 
HimbUkaris residence. From the top of the Nim Kacheri, and 
the windows of the lower courts, the view up the river to the 
jhilis ie one of the finest in Khdndesh. Near the town is a. mosque, 
hhd> opposite the fort, on the other side of the stream, a sainb^s tomb 
Aome renown* Outside the east gate, on the road to S&vda^ are 
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Chapter XIV. The i^anta Caves, ^ in north latitude 20^ 25' and east longitude* 
Places of Interest ^ lonely glen, about four miles north-west of one of 

* the chief passes in the Ajanta or Indliyadri hills, lie about three 
JANTA AVEs. ^ milos Bouth-west of Fardapur the nearest village, and 

about thirty-four miles south-east of Pdchora, the nearest railway 
station. 


Early 

Hefereuces. 


From Fardapur the way to the caves lies, for about a mile, south- 
wards along the wide open valley of the V%hur. It then enters a 
smaller valley that strikes to the south-west and loads along the 
rocky bed of a stream, also culled Vdgliur, between mnges of stony 
brushwood- covered hills from 200 to 300 feet high. After about 
two miles the stream bends sharply to tlio west, and shows to the 
right, a steep hill face about 25() feet high, sweeping round in a 
horse-shoe curve, Avnth a narrow belt of its rocky face cut into a lino 
of low flat pillared cave mouths, relieved hero and thoro by higher 
arched fronts. Beyond the lim^ of eaves tho ravine ends in a cliff 
about 200 feet liigli, ovt'r wliicli, with seven leaps, the last from 
seventy to cu'ghty feet higli, the stream falls into a deep dark pool. 
At the top of the steep hill-face in which the caves are cut, stretches 
a waving plateau, and beyond the plateau, the hill rises gradually 
some 200 or 300 feet to the level of the Deccan ))lain. On the plateau 
are a few remains of a village, known as Ijemljair, or cave town, 
once united vnth the caves by a flight of steps tliat run down the 
scarp close beside tho caves. 

This site, lonely and picturesque, and at the same time close taa 
main lino of traffic, combines the three leading characteristics of the 
sites chosen by tbe builders of the rock temples of Western India,® 

The only early reference that has been traced to the Ajanta caves 
is by the Chinese pilgrim Iliweu Thsang (042). He did not visit 
Ajanta, But when at the capital, probably Bdddmi in south 
Kalddgi, of Pulikesi 11. king of Maharashtra, he heard that on the 
eastern borders of the kingdom a convent had in old times been 
built in a dark valley in a lungo of hills, with tops rising one above 
the other, chains of rock, two storied peaks, and scarped ore^s. 
The raised buildings and deep halls of this monastery, filled wide 
openings in the rock and were supported (or roofed) by the upi>er 


> Accounts of Ajanta, Asirgad, Assaye. BurhAnpur, Ghatotkach and Sindva, hava 
1)een prepared as, though outside of KhAntlesh limits, they are naturally and historically 
closely connected with KhAudesh. In Ajanta the details of caves and sculptures aw 
taken from Mr, Burgess’ Notes on the Bud«lha Rock Temples of Ajanta, and the 
remarks about the paintings from Mr. Griffiths’ reports (1874-187$). Theintroduotioii 
has had the advantage of revision and additions by Mr. Griffiths. 

* So the remains at PAtiia and ChAndorin south-west KhAndesh are in wild gleib 
or commanding liill sides close to leading routes from north to south, and oii 
picturesque hills close to tho ^eat westward routes, are, on the Thai line, the liTAalk 
caves, on the NAim pass the fiarishchandragad caves, and m the Box* pass the 
BhAja and Bedsa caves above and the KondAne, Jambrug, and Ambivfe esves 
theSahyAdris. So, in other Konkaii groups, Konhori, tliough wilil and lonely isn^fwp 
from SupAra, KalyAn, andBhiwiidi; Elephanta, with its beaufeifttl viaw of 
harbour, is within easy distance of ThAua and KalyAn j and Ku^, lobkteg 
richly wooded RAjpuri creek, was almost certainly close to some twdie Wfcr«w 
Musopalle mention^ by Ptolemy and the Periplus. So too the oavas at hfahil" 
Chiplun are both on leading lines of traffic between the ' 
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part of the hill. Its porches and two-storied tower (or facade) 
stood out in front of the oaves and faced the ravine. The convent 
was built by Lo-han ’0-tche-lo ( Arhat Atchara). The monks^ quarters 
were about 100 feet high (above the stream ?). In the middle 
was a seventy feet stone statue of Buddha, and over the statue, 
hanging without any apparent support, were seven stone canopies 
about three feet a}>art, kept up, it was said, by the power of Lohdn^a 
prayers. Round the monastery were sculptured stone walls showing 
the events of Jii-lai's (Tath^gata’s)' life in all the places where 
he had played the part of a Buddhist teacher ; the happy omens 
that marked his rise to the dignity of saint, arhai ; and the divine 
wonders that followed his entry into the state of rest, nirvana. The 
artists’ chisel had given them all with the minutest detail. Outside 
of the convent gates, to the left and right, w^ere stone elephants, 
which at times were said to utter frightful cries and shake the 
earth.^ 

When and why Ajanta ceased to bo a place of pilgrimage and 
a settlement of Buddhist monks is not known. Hi wen Thsang’s 
account of the decay of the Amravati monastery, near the mouth 
of the Krishna, is probably true of Ajanta. ^ The hill people,’ he 
writes, 'changed their feelings and did not cease to show their 
violence and anger. Travellers no longer dared to go to the 
convent. Thus it has become deserted, and neither monks nor 
novices are to be seen.^ 

For several years after the British conquest (1818) the country 
round Ajanta was most wild and unsafe. In 1819, the Madras 
officers who first saw them, found the caves most difficult of access.* 
Five years later (1824), Lieut,, now General Sir, James E. Alexander, 
on his way to the caves, was wariv^d by an officer in the Nizam’s 
horse, that he would never return, that if he escaped the tigers, 
he would fall a victim to the stonyhearted Bhils. Near the path, 
BOveral cairns, covered with rags, marked spots whore travellers had 
been killed, and in one of the caves was a human skeleton and foot- 
prints of tigers, jackals, and bears.® Since tlien the state of the caves, 
and of the road to the caves, has been much improved. Between 
1849 and 1855, the late Major R Gill, while employed by the Court 
of Directors in copying the paintings, cleared aw’^ay much rubbish 
and debris. In 1874, plans were prepared for fitting the doors and 
windows of all caves containing paintings with shutters, but these 
proposals have not yet been carried out.^ 


‘ Tath&tfata, correspondiiig to the Chinese Ju-lai, means 'thus come* (Sansk. tathd 
thus and dffala come), 'he who has come according to expectation.’ (Beal’s Fah-Hian, 
#6, notes). Burgess (Cave Temples, 15) holds that the word means 'who came 
in the same way as the previous Buddha.’ In the index (voce Tathdgata), he gives 
' one who goes m like manner.’ a mortal, a Buddha. 

* Stan« Julien Hem* Sur, lesCont. Occident, II, 151, Quoted in Fergusson and 
BijOgw’ Cave Temples, 282. The account is confused and diBicult to render, as the 
and probably the writer, thought that the monastery was a building in a 
ilSriirow valley or natural cleft, not caves cut in a hill side. 

^ Sistoirede EiwenThsang, 188, quoted in Fergusson’s Tree and Seipent Worship, 
M. * Trans, Bom. Lit Boo. HI. 250. ® Trans, R. A. 8. H. 362, 368. 

V * Ifr. Bargsss gives the following list of modem notices and accounts of the Ajanta 
W The Madras oflBoers’ account 1819, T. B. L, S. HI, 620; Lt, now Q^ral 
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The caves are cut in a shallow horizontal stratum of hard top, 
damaged by intrusions of green stone, and bedded in a softer rock, 
which, weathering badly, has caused many of the columns to crumble 
away. In cutting the caves long alloys seem first to have been 
dug by the pick-axe ; the intervening walls, except where they were 
wanted for support, were next broken down ; and the sides of the 
caves smoothed by an iron punch, from a point to a quarter of an 
inch at the cutting end, worked with a hammer used in either 
hand.^ About 600 yards long, and from thirty to a hundred feet 
above the stream, the line of caves sti*etches, a row of twenty4our 
flat pillared monasteries from ten to fifteen feet high, broken near 
the centre and west by fine chapels, whoso fronts, at least twice ae 
high as the monasteries, are formed either of a large single arch 
or are two-storied with horse-shoe shaped upper windows. Of the 
twenty-nine caves five are temples, chaityiin,^ and the rest monasteries, 
vihdrs? Of the whole series four temples and twenty-three 
monasteries are accessible ; the remaining two (XXVIll. and 
XXIX in the extreme west) are hard to reach and are unfinished.^ 


Sir, James E. Alexander’s visit in 1824, T. R, A. S. 11. .H62 ; Mr. Ralph’s account of 
a visit in 1828, Jour, As. 8oc. Beng. V. .557-561 ; Dr. John Wilson’s account of a visit 
in 1838, Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. III. part 11. 71 -72 ; Lieut. Blake’s description, 
Bombay Courier 1839, reprinted in Description of Mdndu and Ajaiita, Bombay Times 
Press, 1844 ; Mr. Fergusson’s Paper, J. K. A. S. 1842 ; Dr. J. Muir’s journey from 
Agra to Bombay, 1854 ; Major Uills stereoscopic photographs of Ajanta and Elura, 
1862 ; Dr. BhAu Dili’s transcripts and translations of inscriptions, J. Bom. B. R. A. S, 
VII. 65-74 ; Major Gill’s Illustrations of Archite/*ti\r\and Natural History, in WftUtetti , 
India, 1864 ; Mr. Burgess’ Rock-cut Temples of Ajauta, Ind. Ant. Ill, 269-274, 1111^4^^ J 
Notes on Bauddha Rock Temples of Ajanta, their Paintings and Sculptures ; Mr. v 
Griffiths’ account of the frescoes, Ind. Ant. 1. .354, 11.152, III. 26, and IV, 263 1 1)^;: 
llajendraUl Mitra’s ‘Foreigners in Ajanta Paintings,’ J.A.S. Ben. XLVII, 62; wiijil 
Mr. Fergusson’s Chosroes II, in Ajanta Paintings, J. R. A. S, New Series, XI, 

1 Gill’s Ajanta Photos, 5. Burgess’ Ajanta Notes, 82. The process is m 

XXI V., an unfinished cave. 

2 The derivation and meaning of the word chaitya are doubtful. General 

ham holds that, as the word is derived from the root cifiU to think, it includes eve^ 
object of woi*ship, whether a bodily relic, such as a bone or tooth ; a personal posjMS- 
sion, such as a bowl or Bodhi tree ; or a monument, such as a a or an 

image. (Bharhut Stupa, 108). Burgess holds that chaitya comes from the word chUcb 
a funeral pile, and hence means a nionument, or alW, and in a secondary sentie a > 
temple containing a monument or altar. (Cave Tenmles of India, 174), According 
to Hardy (Manual of Buddhism, 217), objects of Buddhist reverence were 
chaityas, on account of the satisfaction produced in the minds of those b;|^ Wbto 
they were proj^rly regarded, Oolobrooke (Amara KOefia^ in voce bwsmto. 

the word an altar, adding, in a note, that some interpret it as a monument of w<i^ \ 
or other materials placed an honour of a deceased person. Wilson (Sansludt Dactlaneiy , 
in voce) calls it a sacred tree, a place of sacrifice or religious worship, an iltar^i or A ‘ 
monument ; while Tumour (Mahavanso, Index in voce) makes it an Object of # 1 ^*^ " 
shii), whether an image, a tree, an edifice, or a moantain. It is worthy of note ' ' 

chaUyaa were in existence before the time of BhAkyamuni, as ho direct to lltolo 
of Vais^li to maintain, respect, and reverence chaityas, keepitm up the to 
offerings without diminution. (Tumour in Jour. Beug. R. A. S. Vu. Btotexl ' 
Btupa, 108. ^ ^ V 

^ Vihdrs were monasteries in which tlie Buddhist devotees spent the rainy toito 
studying the sacred books and practising a temperate asceticism. The ‘ 

of montoery seems to have been one or more cells, with a front verandahi^ or - 1 ^ 
and a stone bed or bench within. Afterwards central assembly hi^ 
dttced, and often used as school rooms. Cave Temples of Indian 1$, 176* . v 

* For easy local reference the caves are number^ not imocstoMf 
ingto position from the east westward, The oldest 
centre (Vni. . XIII, ) ; the latest 026* W) to ^ *be eto* 
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Temple, or ahavtya, caves (IX. X. XIX. XXVI. XXVII.) are 
about twice as long as they are either wide or high> and have almost 
always a rounded inner end. The roofs are lofty and vaulted. 
Some of them (IX. and X.) have been ribbed with wood, while in 
others (XIX. and XXVI.) the stone has been cut in imitation of 
wooden ribs. A colonnade runs round each dividing the nave from 
the aisles. In the oldest specimens (150-50 b.c.), the columns are 
plain eight-sided shafts, without bases or capitals ; the more modern 
pillars (525-650) have both bases and capitals, and have highly 
ornamented shafts. Within the semicircular end of the nave stands 
the relic-shrine, ddghoha, a solid mass of rock, either of the simple 
or composite pattern.^ The front of the cave is formed by a wall 
or screen of varying height. It is piercijd by three doors, or one 
door and two windows, the hunger and central opening forming the 
entrance to the nave, and tlie two smaller ones to the aisles. 
Springing from the top of this screen is a large open arch, with, as 
a rule, a span of one-third the height or breadth of the cave. In 
iEront of one temple cave is a vorandah, and in front of another is 
a portico, both with upper terraces, ]\ot quite so high as the bottom 
of the great arch, from which springs a second and outer arch 
somewhat larger than the inner one, and having, at the foot of it, a 



Monastery, or vihdr, caves are usually square, with low flat roofs, 
and cells at the sides and ends. They arc supported by rows of 
pillars, either running round them and separating the central hall 
from the aisles, or disposed in four equi-distant linos. Opposite 
the entrance of the cave is the sanctuary, invariably occupied by a 
statue of Sh^kyamuni or Gautama, the last Buddha of the present 
age.* The shrine is usually approached through an antechamber, 
in front of which are two pillars and pilasters running parallel to 
the back of the cave, in which, as well as on each side, are cells. 
Airthe monastery caves have front verandahs with chapels or cells 
at the ends, and some consist of a verandah only, with cells opening 
from the back of it. Both in the temples and monasteries there 
seOms, at first, a want of harmony in the stvle of the pillars. Closer 
examination shews a certain regularity of system. In the temple 
caves, the columns, over against one another on each side of the 


% |)^giioh4sax«m<mument^ hewn out of the solid rock, in the form of altars or relic 
iSimour derives the word from dhdta a relic and gahhan a casket ; and Prof. 

Ees. XVII. 605) and after him Rd jendralAl Mitra (Buddlia Gaya, 219) 
body and gapa what preserves. The simple relic shrine, supposed to be 
ancient form, oonsists of a plain cylindrical base supporting a cupola or 
genemlly more than a hemisphere, and surmounted by a square capital. In the 
both on the base and cupola, are introduced sculptures of Buddlia 
of tiny images of the great temple window, an^ of fret. Above the 
^ umbrella-like canopies rise one over the other, the upi>ermoBt 

the ribbings at the end of the cave. Giirs 

i« the ascetic, muni, of the Shikya dynasty of Kapilavastu j 
Mima family name. Buddha, from the Sansknt root hum to know, mea^ 

the full knowledge that frees die soul 
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Chayter XIV. imve, correspond in order, and in the monastery caves, in each face 
FlacM oflnterest colonnades, the two central pillars are alike, then those to 

the right and left of the central pillars, and so on to the corner 
Ajanta Caves, pjjiars, all four of which are occasionally of one pattern. 

Sculijtures and Very few of the caves seem to have been completely finished ,* 
Paintings. except one, every portion, walls ceilings and pillarSf 

seems to have been painted.^ Except the most eastern of the eaves 
whose whole facade is covered by beautiful and varied designs, the 
sculptures in the monastery caves, male and female figures and 
beautiful frets and scrolls, are found chiefly round the doorways and 
windows and about the openings of the sanctuaries. In the most 
ancient temple caves the sculpture is confined to the facade ; in the 
more modem temples it covers the walls of the aisles, the columns 
and entablatures of the pillars, and the relic shrines. 

History. The making and adorning of these caves is supposed to have lasted 

for about 1000 years, from the second century before to the- eighth 
century after Christ. Historically the oaves form two groups. Near 
the centre of the row, whore the line droops towards the river bed, 
are the five oldest caves VIII. IX. X. XII. and XIIi.,‘^ built under 
the Andhrabhritya or Shatakarni kings, probably in the second 
and first centuries before Christ. Cave X. seems to have been added 
to, and both IX. and X. to have been adorned with paintings in the 
second century after Christ.^ After this no additions seem to have 
been made till the fourth century or even later. Prom this time 
new caves were cut in rapid succession ; the place being apparently 
in its greatest glory in the sixth and seventh centuries.^ According 
to present information the order in ago of the second group of caves 
is XI. XIV. XV. XVI. XVII. XVIII. XIX. and XX., the last 
probably some time in the latter part of the sixth century ; then, or 
perhaps before XIX. and XX., VI. and VII. ; and last, but all about 
the same age, approximately between 525 and 650 A.n., the five caves 
(I.-V.) to the east and the seven (XXI. -XXVIII.) in the west. 

As far as they have yet been translated, the inscriptions, which 
are much mutilated, throw little light on the history of the oaves. 
The earliest inscription is supposed to be one in cave X. which refers 
to the gift of a bousedoor by VAsishthiputra. This Visishthiputra is, 
from the character of the alphabet, believed to be the I^uinayi 
^ Vdsishthiputra of the Ndsik inscriptions, and so to belong to the 

second century a.d,^ There is another very old fragment in the 
same cave which has not been translated.® Cave XVI, has a 
mutilated inscription in a character supposed to belofig to 


^ Great part of thoBe paintingfi has disappeared. Now (1878) in hall the eavei Eie 
no remains of paintings, and in only thirteen are there any. consid^at^e ItagiMts. 
Burgess' Ajanta Notes, 3. 

* llie numbers given in the text are in the order of Tike oriiiir ^ 

as far as can determined, XIII. XH. X. IX. VHI. ^ \ ; 

® An inscription in Cave X. * The gift of a cave door by ' ' 

to Vdsishthiputra Pulumayi m the,N^sik oaves ai^ 
tte'mpnd centurv A.i>. Burgess^ Notes^ 

' * Fei^UBson and But^ess' Cave Temples, 298. . 

« Feigusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 293. , ’ ‘ 
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500 A,D. It details the prowess of a dynasty of Vindhyashakti or 
V&k^taka kings, who, in the fifth century, ruled Berdr and parts of 
the Central Px'ovinces.^ Cave XVII. has an inscription with the 
names of five chiefs of Ashmaka, who seem to have been local rulers 
of the sixth century but of whom nothing is known.^ In XXVI. an 
iiisoription records the making of the cave by Devardja and his 
father Bhavvirdja, ministers of the Ashmaka chief and so connected 
with the excavators of cave XVII. From the sculptures no direct 
evidence as to the date of the caves has been drawn. The general 
style of ornament is supposed to belong to the fifth and sixth 
centuries.® The earliest paintings in caves IX. and X. are, from 
their close resemblance to the dresses and ornaments in the Sanohi 
and Amrdvati topes, supposed to belong to the second century after 
Christ.^ The rest of the paintings arc believed to date from the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and if a proposed identification of certain 
Persian pictures in cave I. (17 and 20) proves correct, sonic of them 
were painted as late as the reign of Khosrii II. of Persia, or about 
the close of the first quarter of the seventh century.® 

Though they furnish few historic facts, the cave ornaments throw 
much light on life in India between the third and eighth centuries 
of the Christian era. Most of the sculptures are religious and 
many of them are fanciful. But the greater number of the pictures 
are drawn from life, and though the treatment of the hills, the 
sea, and to some extent the houses is conventional, most objects 
are painted with truth and life, and show something of the manners 
and religion of, at least the upper classes of, the people among 
whom the artists lived. 

In almost all of them the central figure is the prince or chief. In 
the older pictures (X. 150 a.d.) the prince is fair® with long narrow 
eyes, thicx lips, and heavy oars, the face hairless except a slight 
moustache, the head covered with a thick shock of hair gathered in 
a bunch on the right side. The body is soft and rounded with 
little muscle, and except for a long fivo-corded necklace, a hand- 
some ornament on the upper arm, and heavy plain wristlets, is bare 
to the waist. The later pictures (300-680 a.d.) would seem to 
conbaiu chiefs of many tribes. Most of them are tawny, but there 


^ Dhe kings seem to be nearly tlie same as those mentioned in the Seoni copper- 
plate (Jonr. A. S. Ben. V. 726-731). They are Vindhyashakti about 400 A.D., 
f^vatasena I., Devasena, Rudrasena 1. grandson of (rautami daughter of Bhavaniga 
inerb^ps one of the NAga kings of Narwar : Cunningham’s Arch, JSur. Kep. 11. 310), 
Inrithivisena, Rudrasena II., Pravarasena II. son of PrabhAvati Gu|^ daughter of the 
great king of kings Shri Deva Gupta, The inscription is given in the account of 
eave XVL These are perhaps the Ndga chiefs, who, from frequent references in the 
foiilptures and paintings, seem to have done much for the spread of Buddliism and 
support of me Ajauta monastery. See below, p. 486 note 2. 

^ The names are JOhritarAshtra, HanSAmba, KshitipAla Sauri SAmba, Upendra- 
gnpta, and Skaoba. The inscription is given in the account of cave XVII. 

H^Gave IX has sculptures belonging probably to the fifth century; the frilled 
in n* belongs to the fifth or sixth century ; the Bauddha Litany in IV. 
f it is late ; and the style of ornament in I, XIX. and XXVI. is of the 

Burg^’ Kotes, 29, 42, 47, 80, S3. 

^ ^ Burgess* Ko^s, i7« ® Fergusson in Jour. A. S. New Series, XI* 165. 

^ The eoiour Is so it is difficult to say. Those on oolumni 
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wpe also pale (XVII. 60), dark clay (I. 11), red (L 17), and green 
fXVIL 2, 7) chiefs.^ All seem to be Indians, with sup^e soft bodies 
and long slender limbs, the face oval and hairless, tW eyes long 
and narrow, the nose and lips heavy, the ears clumsy, and the 
hair falling in ringlets on the shoulders.^ They are shown> both 
indoors attending to state affairs and dallying with their wives, and 
out of doors, fighting, hunting, and travelling by land and sea. 
Indoors, except a loose waistcloth bound round the hips, and rich 
ornaments, a high jewelled tiara or bands of beads on the brow, a 
loose heavy necklace, rich armlets, and light plain wristlets, the 
body is bare. Seated on cushions or thrones, generally with their 
wives near them and surrounded by female attendants and other 
women, they hear complaints, receive ambassadors, give audience 
to strangers or merchants, consult their ministers, listen to reciters 
and musicians, fondle -their wives, or are anointed by their servants. 
Out of doors, wearing a skull cap with pendant earflaps, and 
apparently a tight-fitting jacket and trousers, or shadowed by an 
umbrella and wearing his crown, the chief leads his army, riding or 
driving a great white elephant (XVII. 46, 53), shooting arrows 
(XVII. 46), and ^ 'ling javelins (XVII. 29), or, with dogs and 
beaters, starts fortl^? or lion hunt (XVII. 28), or puts to sea (1.4), 
or travels by land a devotee^s blessing (I. 3). 

: — . 


'th 

1 Red would seem to be the ( dour of the lower tribes. Only one chief is red, 

(I. 17). The red people are handmaids (I. 1, 2, 4, 11, 16, 17; II. 22, 35 ; XVII. 16), 
carriers (XVII. 1), peasants (XVII. .5), grooms (XVII. 43), sailors (XVII. 48), 
attendants (XVII. ,'H), hunters (XVII. 55), and mountaineers (XVII, 7), The green 
people arc harder to make out. It seems dov)>ciiil whether the colour was meant for 
green. Thus there are green horses (I. 3 ; H 27, 36) and green cattle (I, 16) as well 
as green men. Among th© green human figiDai are two chiefs ( XVII. 2,7), a noble with 
a crown (XVI. 3), a person of distinction receiving reverence (II. 6), a soldier (1. 14), 
a sailor (XVII. 48), six men (I. 18 ; II. 5 ; XVII. 5 ; XVII. 19, 24 ; XVI, 4), two men- 
servants (XVII. 5, I. 17), six women (I. 18, II. 22, XVII. 26, 43), and three women 
servants (XVII. 28, 53, II. 4). There are also green demons (I. 7) and green figures 
with horses' heads (I. 7). From the colour being used for horses end cattle as weU as 
men it may perhaps have been meant for a blue or steel gr^ rather than for green. 

2 Among the chiefs is a special class, who, not differing from the others :|h 
appearance, in make, or in their way of wearing the hair or clothes, are always 

by having over their heads a canopy of from one to seven cobra hoods (I. J, 2, 1%||L 
II. 5, XVI. XIX,). They are accompanied by their ministers (II. 30), and by wiviii|itna 
attendants (I. 12, 13, II. 5, XIX.) who also differ from other women only by havhli^v 
a snake canopy, which, in the case of the women, has only one hood. N^as are 
represented as worshipping relic shrines (L), protecting images of Sh4kyamuni (Vlil, 
45,46), and upholding Buddhas’ lotus seats (XVI. 8). One chief is seated on tkt; 
coils of a snake (XVI.), another has snake tails (IX. 3), and one is apparentJ 
a man into a pool (I, 2). In the SAnchi tope of the first century, when the 
first i^pear, the mde serpents have only five heads and the female have On 
(Tree and Serpent'^orship, Hate XXIV.). AtAmr4vati, the heads of the a 
were multiplied to twenty-one (Ditto, Plate LXXVL), and in modem times 
1000. Who these N4ga people were has not been settled. They ooenr frequently 
the doorways and among the paintings at Ajanta, and ^nerally wherever therO 
Buddhism, mgas may be found. They were also adopted oy the Jains 
but their origin is certainly Buddhist, and they must represent some eksi^' ^ 
Dasyn or early north India people, who were the first to adopt Buddhism. WlwWihr .1:, 
the N4ga tribes in Sylhet and Asam have any affinity with &em bejmiid Itm iifU^ 
not clear. They certainly belong to the same race, and their looaBty ii 
the idea that they had some connexion with the snake worshipl ' 
but no reverenoB for serpents has been traced among (heir relf 
Fergusson in Gave Temples of India» 818. (Gompare Bharhut v 
Tree and Serpent Wonmip, and Gasetteer Central Frovin«^ 
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Tlie liouses or palaces, though to some extent conventional, 
would seem to have been of wood, two storeys high, with flat, 
peaked, or pyramidal roofs (XVII. 28, II. 22, XVII. 47). The 
rooms were divided by pillars (1. 5). The chief of them, the state 
or reception room, had a blue cushion, a stuffed seat with quilted 
cover and pillow, or a four-footed canopied throne with lower seats, 
u low dais with a high back (I. 18), foot stools, and spittoons 
{II. 13, I. 16, 17), and a floor strewn with flowers and leaves; 
next came the ladies’ rooms with sofas (1. 1) or beds like the modern 
cot (XVI. 6) ; finally there were cooking rooms with stone slabs 
and rolling pins, dishes, water jars, and drinking cups. The upper 
storey was reached by a stair or ladder (I. 1) ; and bad windows, 
(1.6) with sun shades (XVII. 11). Where the roofs were flat they 
were reached by a ladder (XVII. 43), werc^ hung with flags, and were 
used as a lounge and a place to look out from (XVII. 43). 

Seated on a chair ^ on her husband’s right (1. 11), or on a 
cushion near him (I. 16), or in her own room swinging (II. 30) or 
lying on a couch (1. 19), the chiefs’ wives, oven more than their 
husbands, seem to belong to different tribes or even to different 
races. Some had faces of groat beauty almost European in colour 
and expression.^ But the features of most were of tbe same cast 
as their lords, long narrow eyes with heavy lashes and arched eye- 
brows, heavy nose, thick lips, and rather clumsy ears. The .figure, 
almost always exposed, had full deep breasts and slender limbs, 
with long tapering fingers and pointed nails. The hair was worn 
in many ways. With some it was smooth in front, bound by a fillet 
across the brow, and drawn back in a knot on the top of the head, 
(I. 12) ; others wore it frizzled and with small front ringlets hanging 
in loose curls on the shoulders ; others had brow and head ornaments, 
and some had coronets of flowers. The dress was almost always of 
the thinnest gauze, as fine as the world -famed Dacca, so transparent 
that, but for a few light touches across tlie thighs and for the 
waist chain that held it up, most of the figures seem naked.® 


1 the Amrivati sculptures (400 a.p.), the chairs are after a very elegant pattern, 
extremely like the chairs now in use. Almost all dignitaries in the Ainardvati 
soulptores sit on chairs or sofas ; never on the ground or on cushions cross-legged. 
The chief difference from modern chairs seems to have been that the seat of the chair 
or throne was wide enough for the sitter to put up one leg on it, which seems to have 
been the fashionable attitude. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, 175. 

e. Some were probably Europeans. The author of the reriplus notices that in the 
thkd oentnry the Greeks brought handsome girls for the harem of the king of Broach 
(Mol^iidle's Edition, 11 and 123), and in the sixth century the poet Kdlidds, in the 
Shakuntala (Act II.), speaks of foreign, Yavarif women accompanying the king with 
bowa 4 imd Wring garlands of wild flow ers. (Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Medieval 
India, n. 176). 

^ m the i&i^hat Stupa (200 ii.c.) in six cases out of seven, the upper part of the 
body aeems baked, but in the seventh there are very perceptible marks ot the folds 
nr oWie* ofa light muslin wrapper under the right breast. Probably an upper 
kOnt or light mu^in wrapper is intended by the sculptor, who for tbe sake of 
ayte tbe different nectuacea, collars, and girdles, has purposely omitted its 
aud traces# {Cunningham, Bharhut Stupa, 33). It would seem, says Mrs. 
ijW, iW some j^ple wore no clothes at all as a mark of austerity, and others 
^ 0^ A piece of very flnegauae came into 

a BuddlW nun of locwe character, who wore it in public and forced 
religious women should wear sUoh thin garments. 
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Next to the chief and his wife, the leading persons were the chiefs . 
son and minister who sometimes wore tiaras slightly lower than 
the chiefs/ and like him were^ except for rich ornaments, always 
bare from the waist upwards. The prince sat below the throne 
(I. 17), presented flowers to his father (1. 10), or rode with him to 
pay respect to a devotee (I. 3). In the palace the minister, who 
in some cases (II. 13) was fairer than his chief, sat on a low stool 
in front of the chief (1. 16) or rode with him on horseback (I, 4^. 

Of the courtiers some of the men had fair or dark brown curly hair 
(I. 4) ; some of them were, except for jewels, naked above the waist, 
and others were clad from head to foot with a cloth round the 
head and the whole body covered with blue or gray and gold 
garments ornamented with scrolls, stars, and animals (I. 1). The 
ladies varied greatly in colour, and, like the princesses, were dressed 
in rich jewels, ^ and thin, almost transparent gauze robes. 

Men and women servants thronged the palace. The men servants 
were reddish and gi'oen (XVII. 5), fair haired,^^ and black with curly 
negro-like hair (XVII. 18). Many of them were dwarfs.^ They 
generally had fewer jewels and more clothing than their masters. 
Some, usually the porters, were clothed from head to foot (XVII, 46) ; 
others had a white cloth wound round the head, a white sleeved 
jacket and short red and white striped drawers (I. 5), or closely fitting 
l3lue clothes and high-crowned hat, (I. 5), or a white skull cap anp 
closely fitting coat. Out of doors they bore the umbrella or the 
standard (1. 5), held horses (XVII. 43), and earned bundles of ^ass 
or leaves on a pole (XVII. 37) . Indoors they anointed the chief (1, 6), 
watched the gates (XVII. 45), and carried water pots on their shoidders 
or dishes on their heads (I. 5). The women attendants took a more 
prominent place in the indoor scenes than the men. They varied much i 
in colour and appearance. Some were fair (1, 1, 3, 4, 16, 19 j II. ] 
13, 14 j XVII. 18, 19, 28), some yellow (II. 87), some red, (I. 1, 2, 

4, 11, 16, 17 ; IL 22, 35 ; XVII. 6) ; some green (L 5, XVII. 19), 
some dark (I. 1, I. 4 ; II. 13, XVII, 19), and some were dwam 
(1, 8, 11, 1 6, 1 7, II. 22). The hair was smooth, bound in fillets, curly 
or covered with a cloth (I. 1, 11, 12, II. 33). They wore fewer 
jewels and had generally more, or at least more apparent, robes 
than their mistresses. Some of them had dresses cut and sewh to 
fit the body and embroidered (1. 1). Others wore a bodice afid 




Oyerfine rauslins were common in India in much later timee. Auran , ^ . 

his daughter for showing her skin through her clothes. She repl&d l^t ahowpi 
wearing seven robes. (Ancient and Mediaeval India, II, 869), 


^ The Brihat Samhita lays down the height of the chief’s, the heir'a it|l$ ^ 
minister’s tiaras. Burgess’ Notes, 33. 

» Though the Ajanta paintings are not so richly studded with jewelry ' 

the Bharhut sculptures, the artiste everywhere diimlay great richness and W 

personal ornaments. This taste of the ancient Indians was notioed by 9 

** In contrast to their parsimony in other things, they indulge in v'n 

Oeomphy, XV. 1. 64, ■ ^ One 

* Dwarfs, grotesouely dressed, often appear in the ' 

fFergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, 171,188, 18^. The 
dwans as servants in the palaces of kings. When D^hratha . « 

her palace, * Here sat a dwarf ; and there a crookback nisM lay ^ 

woven bower.’ (Mrs. Mannings Ancient end Mediieval 
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striped kirtle (I. 1 1), or a striped blue loincloth and short kirtle, 
(I. 11), or a flowered bodice with limbs tattoed or draped in 
tight-fitting drawers (I. 19), ur a dark bodice with white flowers 
(I. 19), or striped blue and black petticoats (11. 38), or a peaked 
head-dress and a sort of sack (XVll. 5). Both in the public rooms 
and in the ladies^ rooms the women attendants hold the fly-flap and 
the umbrella (1. 5), presented dishes of flowers (1. 5) and sweet- 
meats (L 11), offered salvers (I. 4), and carried vessels and 
chopsticks (I. 1), held bracelets (I. 8) or jewel caskets (1. 12) ; 
in the ladies^ rooms they poured water^.,ovcr their mistresses head, 
chafed her feet (1. 19, XVII. 58), earned bags (II. 22) or basons 
(II. 33), or, fully clothed and with a staff in their hands, watched the 
gate (1. 19), 

In times of war, riding on an elepliant and surrounded by horse 
and foot, the prince led his anstiy, wcaj-ipg his crown, shadowed by 
his state umbrella, and armed with a bow, a javelin, or a sword (X VIl. 
29, 45, 46). Ill the early pictnn^s (X.) all woi*e foot soldiers with 
thick heavy featur(‘s, large oars, shock lieads of hai!* either bare 
or tightly wrapped in cloth, and ])odie.s bare to the waist except for 
a small necklace and armlet. 'J’htiy were armed with axes, spears, 
and staves. Later on (400-000), some of the soldiers were shaved, 
and others bearded, with long curly hair. ^Fhore were mounted 
troops, archers, and spoarsmen (XV1L25^46), and foot soldiers, 
dressed in small or striped waisteloths, with long trains and with 
abundant hair tied by a ribbon. Their defensive arinonr was a sniall 
checkered shield and a helmet. Their weapons of attack were 
straight and long crooked ISIe])alcse swords, spoa-rs, bows and arrows 
(1.3, 14), clubs, and the discus (XVll. 43, 40). Some of them 
(I, 3) carried standards with oval discs at the tops of the shafts. 

Though no craftsmen or traders are represented, the women's 
dress and ornaments prove that the goldsmiths, weavoi’S, and 
embroiderers were most skilful workmen.^ The use of carts arid 
ships shows that there was some trade both by laud and sea.“ Of 
the husbandmen the paintings tell little.’* They had horsc's, cows, 
oxen, and goats,^ and grew plantains (I. 19), betelnuts (I. 18), 
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' The bracelets differ little from those of the present day (I. 10). The rr)})es were 
of the finest gauze, many of them richly embroidered. 'I’he web was as delicate as 
that of the world-famed Dacca muslins (J. 8). 


• Carts ai’6 mentioned as drawn by men (XVI. 4) ; palanquins are also represented 
(11. 5), and there is a sculpture of a two-horsed chariot, ami paintings of throe horses 
. yok^ abreast, and of a laige car with four people inside (1, 4, XVII. 55). Ships, 
maimed by white, green and red skinned sailors, are rexwesented with high peaked bows 
isad sterns^ three masts, each with a lug or lateen sail aud an out-i1yiwg jxb, and, high in 
hull, three oblong holes as if for oars. Ou either side of the stern, and <in one side 
^ the bow, are out-rigged oars for steering (II. 29). One ship carries pieces of coral, 
|ili4j»th«rs have mounted horsemen and etohauts (XVII. 46). Carts are mentioned 
where Bharat follows Mm with able carpenters, diggers, and 
ltd through rocks, building bridges, digging w'ells, and 


> Bhips are mentioned in the Kig-Veda and in the MaTiabhdrat. Carts 

the Bharhut sculptures (200 b,o.), both of them like 
the present day. (Bharhu Stupa, 124, 125). 

; ^ is mentioned (£1. 14) as like a labourer or ploughman with a moustache. 

' Id, XTIL In one painting a deer is reprwnt^ as being ridden and as 
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mangoes (V.), and grapes or custard apples (XIX.) Flowers were 
in great domaiid as offerings to chiefs and ascetics, and as hair 
omamonts for women and warriors (I. 5, 8, 10).^ Of wild tribes 
there were cave dwellers, rollicking creatures seated on rocksy 
(I. 4, 8), and mountaineers, Kirdtas or Bhils, red of skin and with 
brushed -up moustache, armed with bows and arrows, and peeping 
out from the rocks (I. 8 ; 11. 2 j XVIL 7). 

Out of doors the chief amusement was hunting, and indoors 
listening to musicians and w’^atching dancing girls and snake 
charmers. Following tlie red -skinned hunter, the chief and his 
courtiers went on horseback, with a great company of dogs, armed 
beaters, and elephants, the ladies crowding to watch from the palace 
roof (XVII. 28). They hunted the elephant (XVII. 36), the lion 
and tiger (XVIL 38), the wdld ox (I.), and the deor (I. XVIL 28).^ 
Music seems to have been a favourite pastime. Women played the 
guitar and cynibals (T. 1), and men the llute, the dnnn, the conch, 
and the trumpet (1. 5, IL 32). Dancing women turned out their 
elbows and dressed much as they dress now, in flciwing coloured 
robes (I. 3), and as they still do, dark half-naked snake-charmers 
carried about eol>ras in small flat baskets, and made them stand and 
show their hoods to the sound of the small drum (I. 11).^ 

On the religion of some, at least, of the chiefs and tribes the caves 
throw much light. All are Buddhist. But the contrast between 
the extreme plainness of the early, and the lavish richness of the 
later caves, showsthat the early builders belonged to the Hinayanas, 
who reverenced relics and relic shrines, and the later builders W 
the Mahdyauas, who, fi’om the fourth century, introduced crowds of 
idols, Buddhas past and to como, Bodhisattvas, and Hindu gods 
and goddesses."' 


' Other trecjs represeuted are tlie ashuka, hodki or pipaly and hel. The repreitientatioD 
of custard apples in the Ajanta caves, as well as in the Bharhut Stupa, is opposed 
to the theory that the custard tree u as introduced into India by the Portuguese. On 
this subject General (Ainniiigham remarks : “My identification of this fhxit amongst 
the Mathura sculptures, has been contested on the ground that the tree was introduced 
into India by the Portuguese. 1 do not dispute the fact that the Poringuese brought 
the custard into India, as X am aware that the East India Company imported hundreda 
of grindstones into the fort of Chundr, as if to illustrate the proverb about oarxym|[ 
coals to Newcastle, 1 have now travelled over a great part of India, and ! 
found such extensive and such widely distant tracts covered with the wild cttstipf/ 
apple, tliat I cannot help suspecting the tree to be indigenous: I can nO,w;:||j ' 

one of the .Bharhut sculptures for a very exact representation of the fruit 
of the custard apple. (Bharhut Stupa, 56). The names of the two Vfijri 
custard apple, lldmphol and Sitdphal, are, in themselves, almost enou^ 
from very early times the trees have been grown and honoured by the HiuAtfi, 

* The white and blue lotus are sx»ecially represented (I. 6 and §). 

* Ik)th blue (I. «3; and spotted deer (XVII. 56) are represented, and tnoukey 
favourite subject (1. 5, XVII. ‘26, 39, 67). The difference between the erectL__, - . ^ 
the long lithe tiger is w ell shewn (XVll. 38). Other animals painted are 

and sea monsters (I, 4, V. ) The elex>hantB and horses, the latter someffmes eaz * 
two men, are well painted. One cave (XVH. 16) has pictures of ram tmd | 

Birds were kept as pets (I. 18, XVII. 13), and peacocks are more tjiws I, 

(XVII. 7). The cobra appears not only as the N^ga’s guardian, , bat also, ia eoe 
it overshadows Buddha. It is also shown as attaclung men (XVIX. 4), and ,aS 
by^an elephant. Finally it appears under the influence of the snske«'Chk^^ 

^ Liquor drinking would seem to have been a not uncommon 
Persian drinking scene (1. 201, there are several grout 
Inga and sculptures (XVII. 9), • Ferghsson and 1 
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In the two oldest monasteries (XIT. and XIII.) there is no object 
of worship, and the relic shrines, daghohtig, in the two oldest temples 
(IX. and X.) are nearly or etiMrely plain. In tlie later (300 - 650 
A.D,) temples (X.IX. and XXVI.) the relic box is still the object of 
worship. But in its sides are * sculptures, and the front face is 
occupied by a figure of SluUcyaniuni.^ In all the later monastery 
caves (350-000) ibho shrine contains a large statue of Shakyamnni.^ 
Except one that is red and another that is blue, these statues are 
stone coloured,^ All are seated and some are of colossal size. In 
some the legs are crossed in front, the soles turned up, and in 
others the feet hang down. The face in all is the same, hairless 
with thick lips and heavy features settled in a l(X)k of calm 
unconcern; very long clumsy ears; and hair dressed in crisp curls 
with a top-knot covered in one case (VJl.) by a high tiara. The 
hands bless, the right liand raised ; or teach, the tip of the left little 
finger held between the right tliumb and foi*efinger ; or one hand 
holds a flower or the iippcn* lunn of tlie friar's sheet. The body 
seems bare, but all are draped from head io foot in a robe that in 
some cases passes round the nock, and in others is thrown over 
the left shoulder leaving the right shoulder bare.* The wheel ^ and 
deer oinblerris show that tlio imago in all the shrines is that of 
Shakyamuni the last Buddha of the jn-eseut age.‘'^ 


^ The figure in XIX. is standing, mth anus hanging down, with hnirles^i rather 
heavy- featured face, aad long hanging ears. The hair of the head, apj^arently dressed 
in short crisp curls, is raised on the crown into a knot or knol). The body seems 
bare, but the folded skirts show that the whole is covered by a robe that hangs to the 
ankles. The figure in XX VI. is seated, with the feet resting on a lotus ; the hands, the 
right one is broken off, seem to have been raised in front of the cliesi. Except that 
the eyes are downcast, the fat e and head aro tin* same as in XIX., and like it, 
thoiign the body seems bare, it is covered witli a robe that hangs to the ankles. 

® In the early years of Buddhism the Bodhi tree, the chaUya^ and the w'hcel of 
the law, were the xirincipal objects chosen for adoration. In iifuie of the many 
sculptured scenes at Bhadiut ami Buddha (hay. a, all of which are contem potary with 
Ashoka (2.50 b. c.), are th^'re any represv ntation.s of BuddJia himself. Even in the 
much later sculptures of Sdnehi (100 there is no image or represcoitation of 
Buddha, and the sole objects of reverence .are sttipas, wlieels, and trees. But it is 
certain that images had been introduced as early as the first century r..c., as Buddha 
is portrayed on some of the ctdns of the lndo-.Skythian king K.'utishka. Excavations 
at Mathura have bi-ought to liglit many .Tain and Buddhist stone statues of the same 
oentuiy. General Ctmuingham concludes th.at the jwactice of worslripping images 
of Buddha was introduced into India from the. Paiijdb, w here it had no doubt been 
originated by the semi-Greek population (iiharhut »Stuj)a, 107). In the Western India 
oaves, images of Buddha are not found earlier than the fourth or fifth century, 
(Burgess’ (Jaye Temples, 178). 

^ Mr. GrilEths is satisfied that the large statues of Buddha wv.re covered with a 
l^yor pf chunam and were painted, and that tliis was also done w ith the sculptures of 
^0 finished caves. 

* The available details of these figures are incomplete and the account given in 
tho text may not be accurate. Mr. H ugoss mentions twelve shrines with statues of 
Buddha (I. II. IV. VI. VII. XL XV. XV I. XVI 1. XX. XXL XXIl). Ail are appa- 
l^atlyseat^^ One (cave I.) is mentioned as colossal, one (XVI.) as gigantic, and 

' one (XVlI.) as great. 

• Next to the footprint of Sh4kyamuni the wheel of the law was the most ancient 

of Buddhism. Perhaps it was even older than the footprint, for when the 
. ^Idea bf symbolism was first conceived, the w^heel, as the emblem of religion, was first 
0lhMi0n lor representation in stone. It occurs profusely at Sdnehi, Bharhut, Mathura, 
AtnrAvati, both in Ims-TO^ the solid form, on the tops of gateways and 

' Buddha Gaya) 127. 

b mJesoiioe of this emblem is not recorded for each of the figures. Bttttho 

iitlmd down and no exception is noticed. 
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Besides the objects of worship iu the temples and monastery 
shrines, most of the finished caves are rich in sculptured and painted 
Buddhas. In one painting (XVII. 7) are the eight earth-born 
Buddhas, in another (XXII.) are seven of the eight, ^ and in one 
sculpture (IV.), Padinapani, the Bodhisattva of Ainitiibha the fourth 
divine Budtlha, the same who is supposed to be incarnate in the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa, forms the central figure of a large group. But 
the favourite Buddha, who has always the chief share and very often 
the whole of the honour, is Shakyamuni or Gautama the last Buddha 
of the present age. Both in the sculptures and in the paintings 
his images are endless, and the whole story of his life is given over 
and over again. He is shewn as an infant nursed by his mother 
(sculpture ll.) and held in Asita’s arms (XVL 13);^ asa boy sitting 
with a musical instrumeiit (ditto) ; as a boy shooting (XVI, 14) ; as a 
youth musing on death (L), and leaving his wife and child to become 
an ascetic (ditto) ; v^ery often he is a friar, in humble guise with the 
friar's sheet and alms-bowl (X Vll. 30, XX^^I.) ; in positions of honour, 
surrounded by attendants (XVII.) ; croi\Tied by three umbrellas 
(XVI. 7) or (*ano]nes (XIX.), with a glory behind his head (XVII. 
8 ) ; worshipped by chiefs and ladies (XVII.), enthroned and teaching 
a great assembly (XVI. J2) ; overcovuing Marais temptation (II. 7, 
and XXVI.) ; and finally entering nirvana (XXVI.) . 

These pictures of Sluikyamuni vary in colour. Most of them are 
light, but some are dark and a few are yellow. Several of the 
figures are standing, bnt most are, like the statues in the shrines, 
seated on thrones or lotuses, the logs either hanging or crossed in front 
with up-turned soles. All have the same hairless face, self-possessed 
and without care, the same long narrow eyes, heavy nose, and thick 
lips, and apparently very large clumsy ears,^ the hair is either worn 
short and crisp with a small top-knot or central knob, or with A 
tiara.** The hands are blessing or teaching, or they are laid along 


* Each has its mame written below. They are Vipaahyi, the Buddha of the first age ; 
Shikhi and Vishvabhu, of ttie second age ; Kanakaimmi, KAshya]^, and ShAkyain^i, 
of the present age ; and Arya Maitreya, wiio is still to come. The omitted 

is Krakutsanda, the linst Buddlia of the present age. Burgess’ Ajanta Notes, SI. 

2 Asita, the Indian Simeon, was the sage who declared from the on 

person of ShAkyamuni that lie would become a supreme Buddha. Neirt 

babe his arms he wound, and one, he said, of two careers of feme awaits, in 
years, the child iu whom those signs are found. (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I|. 49^ 
Fall Hian (4G0 n.c.) writes, that a tower was erected at the place where A4 (Asita) 
calculated the horoscope of the royal prince. Beal's Fah-Hian, 66. 

3 In the rows of small Buddhas in cave II. they are apparently but MiOCte ill 

cave 1. look as if the ears were hid, and as if what look like ears were the aide ol 
a woollen skull cap. The general opinion is that they are ears, Icmg ear iobee Muff 
considered a mark of gocMlness. Mr. Burgess notes that the lobes are aot reailVAb 
long as they seem, as an elongated link is fastened in the lobe as is still bV Hii 
KAnphatds. Ind. Ant IX. 63. • : 

* It is difficult to make out whether the head is covered with a cap or w^or 

or stubbly hair. Ralph wrote in 1828, “ Remark the head-dress. Nowluithisia witf 
curly hair ? All the statues, the carved figures of BudeUm, have them. BJow ouu 
First wigs wore made to represent hair, and then hair was dressed to 
It is the shape of your Welsh wig and rows of eurls of hair all over.*’ (-1^ . 

559). The point is still unsettM. Some think that the h^ as ^ 

wcmllen cap ; others that it is a wig ; others that it is wo^y 
of Buddha naving been made by a woolly «haired Xndtan ; - AejfS' 
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the knees with upturned palms (II.)- All ai’e dressed in a robe, red, 
blue, or white, worn hanging from the neck or thrown across the 
left shoulder. Besides images of Buddhas, both in sculptures and 
pictures, relic shrines are often shown as objects of worship. 

Other Buddhist dignitaries to whom divine, though lower, honours 
seem to have been paid, were Padnmp^ini, or Avalokiteslivar, 
Manjughosha, and Lokeshvar.^ Besides to those beings, high 
respect is, in some of tho more modern caves, shown to tho old Vedic 
gods Indra and his wife Shachi, and to Kubera the god of wealth,^ 
Of other superhuman beings there are, of the angelic or heavenly 
class, Kinnars, Gandharvs, Apsards, Vidyddhars, and Yakshas, 
and of the diabolic or hellish, Mara, Kali, and Kdkshasas.^ There 
are also some curiously quaint and droll little imps most of them 
like wizened old men, many of them in Persian dress, with the 
Persian love for the hagon.^ 

Of ascetics there ai*e many representations. Most of thorn are 
Buddhist, but Br^^hman and Jain devotees are also shown. Of 


curly hair, according to the legend tliat when ShAkyainnni hec.aine fin ascetic, ho cut off 
hia flowing locka with a aword.and that hia liair 


that hia liair afterwards kept crisp and curly, 
ip, 122, l.‘12 ; Iiid. Ant. \^ 240, JX. 53). The 


(Fergusaoirs Tree and Serpent Worship, 
facts that ShAkyamuni was a Kahatriya, and that some Chinese books (Bears Fah- 
Hian, XXXII.) represent him witli long hair and the Japanese (lad. Ant, V. 2J0) with 
back- brushed hair, seem to shew that w'oolly hair was not a personal feature of 
ShAkyamimi. Furtlier, tho fact that the Jains, who dislike Buddha, give their saints 
the same curly hair and heavy ears, tends to show that the practice had its origin in 
some custom common to the saints of both sects. On the whole, perhaps tho likeliest 
explanation is, that the original representation of ShAkyaimmi w ore a w’oollen skull-cap 
with long ear flaps, like the cap still worn by children, by ohi relipious Brahmans, 
and by some religious beggars. It seems TH).y8ible that the early Afghan half-Orei^k 
sculptors (sec Ind. Ant. Lv. 53, and Fergussons Tree and Serpent Worship, 122-132) 
did not know the cap, and mistook the represent.atiou of the woollen skull -cloth for a 
wig or crisp curls, aud the ear flaps for hanging t^ars, and that the later Binklhist and 
Jam artists copied tho cjarly Greek statues. See above p. 491, footnote 2. 

^ PadmapAni, or Avalokiteslivar, appears in three sculptures (VI. XXTI. XXVI.) 
and in two jiaintings (11. 19, XVTl. 4) ; Manjughosha in one painting (XV^II. 13) ; 
and Lokeshvar in one painting (XVII. 20), 

* Indx'a is somewhat fair, with the slim narrow^ waist and the dreamy meditative look 
of many a modern Hindu. He w^ears a high iewelled tiara, a sacred cord, and a 
striped waistcloth and holds a blue thunderbolt in hi.s left hand. Ho is rei>rc8ented 
sometimes by himself, in other places as an attendant or henchman of Buddha. He 
appears in six paintings (I. 6, 1. 8, II. 4, II, 17, II. 20, XJ. and perhaps in IX.) 
imd in one sculpture (X), and perhaps in XXL XXII. and XX VI. 8hachi is darker 
^an Indra, with a tiara on her head, and wears on one occasion a striped waist- 
eloth, and on another a very thin gauze gnirment. She holds or offers her husband 
dowers. Shachi is shewn in tw'o pictures (1. 0 and 1. 8). Kubera, the god of wealth, is 
twice sculptured (XIX. and XXVI.). As the guardian of the north, Kubera is often 
mentioned in Buddhist books as an attendant of Buddha along with tho guardian chiefs 
the other throe quarters. His image is among those of other gods w^hich bow before 
!]^ddha as he enters their temple. rVom the Hharhut sculxitures it is plain that the 
poorer of Kupira Yakho, as he is called in the Pali language, was well known and fully 
^pgaised in the time of Ashoka (250 B.o.). He wras probably one of the eaidy 
demigods prior to the rise of Buddhism. (Bharhut Btupa, 20 - 21 ). 

» Kinnars, oar heavenly musicians, have human hea<ls aud busts, and the tail, 
li^llj^ers, aiid legs of birds. The male plays on the guitar, the female on cymbals (1.5). 
Siie YidyAdhars and Oandharvs are male, aud the ApsarAs female cherubs. The 
Yiludial are atmed with swords (I. fl). Of the evil beings, the god MAra is the great 
r of Biiiddha. (See below, XXVI.). KAli is a thin gaunt hag in the train of MAm 
l^liie Sdkahasae are often repj^ented in MAra's train, goblins, like handsome 
^ fodrdaik, fair, or white, with flowing hair, killing men and feeding on their 
IdfOiiNp and blood (KVII 41, 43b Sbeoept the Kmnars none have wings. 

Sese 4ve found chiefly in the oeilsags ol 1. and il. 
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Buddhist devotees there are disciples in white, standing with 
folded hands before their superiors (I. 3) ; devotees, some of theta 
white-skinned, with hairless or boarded faces (1. 18 and L sculpture), 
with the hair rolled in a top-knot, dressed in a robe that covers the 
whole body but the right shoulder, waiting with the alms-bowl at 
the palace gates (I. 5), sitting in a cave with a water jug (XVIL2), 
or in a house with the alma -bowl in the lap and some clay dishes in a 
niche in the wall (I. 5). In others the ascetic is raised to a position 
of honour; a king comes to ask his blessing (1. 4), a prince 
dismounts and worshi])s him (I. 3), and noble women make him 
offerings (I. 5) ; finally he is raised to a state of glory and floats 
on the clouds (IL 4). The Brahman devotees are dressed in white 
sheets drawn over their left shoulders (XVII. 18) ; one of them is 
offered, but refuses, four human heads on a salvc3r (1. 5). There is 
one group of Digambar or naked Jains (XVH. 33), some of them 
hairless and without clothiug, and others with hair and clothes. 

Of dealings with foreign countries th(*re are traces in four of the 
later caves (L II. XVT. and X VIL). Some of these traces perhaps 
hardly prove a connection with lV)!‘eigners. The blue Nepalese 
swords and the robe closely resembling those now worn in Nepal 
and Burniiili (I. 1 and 3), may have been of local make, and the 
likeness to Egyptian (II. 2), Japanese, Europoan, and Chinese 
faces may be accidental. But there seems no doubt that some of 
the figures are Africans (XVII. 4, 18) and others Persians (I. 
17, 20). The Africans (XVII. 18) are almost all servants or slaves, 
and are of little general interest. But one of the pictures (17) 
in the first cave, the reception of a foreign embassy by a Hindu 
king, shows by the fair skin, short beard, high Kurd-like cap, 
jacket, and long rohe, that the foreigners are Persians.^ And in three 
other drinking scenes (20) in tlie same cave, the figures, both men 
and women, are also Persian. Mr. Fergusson has given a special 
interest to these IVrsian embassy and Persian drinkiug scenes 
by suggesting that the embassy was from Khosru II. (591-628) 
of Persia to Pulakesi IL king of Maharashtra, whose capital was 
probably Badami in KaUdgi, and in whoso territory Ajanta lay, 
and that the drinking scenes are copies by native artists of a picture 
of the same Khosru II, and his famous queen Shirin.® 

As works of art both the sculptures and the paintings rank JWghw 
The early monasteries (XII. and XIII.) have little sculpture) In 
the early temples (X. and IX.) were at first plain, though a good de!^ 
of sculpture has been added possibly in the fifth century. The later 
caves, probably most of them cut in the sixth century, are no)x ik^ 


> Dr. R^jcnclralal Mitra in Jour. B. A. S, Ben. XLVIII. 68, and FergtuMon inBai|[eii^ 
Ajanta Notes, 92. Dr. lUjendraUl Mitra 8 upi) 08 e» them to be Baktnana (3itto)n 
2 This picture seems to have greatly taken the fancy of the oave painters iM thliy 
repeatedly bring, in tbeir roof scrolls and panels, little groups jpf disking . 

whose Persian hats, streamers, and stockings are most noticeable (Mr. 

Report* 1873-74). Besides those, several other representations ,ai^ mtiitiiMm ! 

Mr, Griffiths and Mr. Burgess as Persian. Figures m Persian dress (1. 

in a Persian hat (II. 14b » Persian head-dress^ (IL 30), and a m&f 'elMam 

figure in a Persian cap (U. 38). In XVII. 4 and 6, these are figi^ 

caps, and in XVII. 80 there is a decided Persian. ^ T \ ' 
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sculptured traceries and images. Among these are belts of elaborate 
and beautiful tracery more like what would now be worked in metal 
than in stone (XIX. XX. XXI. I.), pretty statuettes (XX.)^ lively and 
well drawn elephants (1.), spirited hunting scenes (I.),, charmingly 
natural human figures (XL), and beautifully cut faces (XXVI.). 
Rich as some of the sculptures are, the paintings hold a much higher 
place as works of art.^ About half of the caves have remains of 
painting, and six (IX. X. XVI, XVII. II. I.) have large pictures. 
The work probably lasted over several centuries, 'llie oldest 
paintings (IX. and X.) may possibly date as far back as the second 
century after Christ. But most (1. II. XVI. and XVII.) probably 
belong to the sixth century, and there is one (I. 17), the Persian 
embassy picture, apparently about fifty years later than the rest, 
whose probable date is about 630. 

To rGcoivc3 the paintings, the somewhat rough surface of the wall 
seems to have been covered throe-(iuartor.s of an inch deep with a 
layer of plaster compos('d of fiu(3 dust, in soruo instances, at least, of 
powdered brick mixed with fibre and rice husks. This was smoothed 
and covered with a coating of some ground colour on which the 
designs were drawn and ])abitc‘d.^ Beshh's religious subjects, the 
paintings are full of sc(mes of diiily life, stnnd- ])rocossious, buying 
and selling, interiors of houses, imii*riago and death scenes, servants 
working, musicians playing and damung girls dancing, elephant, ram 
and bull fights, battle and hunting scenes. IV) a cn^rtain extent the 
treatment is conventional. Brick-like blocks stand for hills (I. 6), 
fantastic rivers and seas iivo recognised only by the bedp of boats and 
fishes (1.4), and houses are repi'csented by a flat lino over the inmates^ 
heads (I. 5). But conventional troatinout is the exception, and most 
objects are rendered with a faithfulness and exactness that show 


^ The account of the paintin^ija given in 1819 wlioji they Avere in fair pre- 
servation (T. B. L. S. HI. 520) ; Lieutenant, now .Sir, J. Alexander’s notice of their 
bright colouring and clever drawing in 1824 ; Mr. lialidi’s (1828) enthusiastic tribute 
to their grace and rctinoment ; and the detailed descriptirm of tluun ]>y Lieutenant 
Blacke(1839) wtsre brought by Mr. Fergussoii to the notice of the Itoyal Asiatic Society 
in 1843. The result Avas that tlie Society petitioned tlie (Jourt of Directors that the 
eftves might be preserved and the paintings copied. 1’he Court (2l)t]i May J844) directed 
Madras Government to carry out tbc'te proposals, amlaii excellent artist, the late 
Major, then Captain, R. Gill, of the Madras army, Avas for live or six years (1849-1855) 
engaged in copying the frescoes. About thirty pictures, many of them of large size, 
were from time to time sent to London. All but five were shewn in the Indian Court 
of the Sydenham Crystal Palace and were destroyed by lire in the latter part of 1866. 
No comes or photographs had been taken, and except the five pictures that were 
not exnibited and some small engravings in Mrs. Speir’s Ancient India, no trace of 
Major Gill’s work remains. To replace this loss a yearly grant of £500 was, in 1872, 
eaiictioned by the Govornmont of India, and since then Mr. Griffiths, superiutondont 
of the Bombay School of Art, has during the dry weather seasons, with a number of 
) Bohbol of Art students, been engaged in copying the frescoes. Already the chief 
; IpintifigB of caves 1. II. and IX. have been completed and sent to the India 
Mheeum in Kensington. 

* The pillars being smoothed with the chisel seem to have received only a heavy 
ooeting. Chemical examination has shewn that the under-layer consisted of 
’ iron-earth and clay mixed with fine gritty sand, some carbonate of lime, and 
r ablOhd^oe of vegetable fibres. The upper layer or ground was chiefly sulphate of 
' lime Otid liome white flinty matter. Of the colours the white seemed chiefly sulphate 
- 'irf the reds were iron reds, the dull green a finely powdered green silicate oon- 
V ^ (4k|itlii9fg iron, blue had all the characteristics of ultra-marine. Mr, Grif&tlis and 
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the authors to haye been keen and practised observers and mesters of 
execution.^ The state of mind in which these paintings originated 
and were executed, must, says Mr. Griffiths, have been very similar 
to that whicji produced the early Italian paintings of the fourteenth 
century. There is the same slight attention to the science of art, the 
same crowding of figures, the same want of aerial perspective^ and 
the same regard for a truthful rather than for a beautiful rendering 
of a subject.^ 

l^'he painters, Mr. Griffiths continues, were giants in execution. 
Even on the walls some of the lines drawn with one sweep of the 
brush struck me ss very wonderful ; but when I saw long delicate 
curves traced with equal ])recision on the horizontal surface of a 
ceiling, their skill appeared to me nothing less than miraculous. 
For the purposes of art education no better examples could be 
placed before an Indian art student. The art lives. Facjes question 
and answer, laugh and weep, fondle and flatter, limbs move with 
freedom and grace, fltjwers bloom, birds soar, and beasts spring, 
fight, or patiently bear burdens.*^ Of the picture of the ‘ Dying 
Princess,^ (cave XVI.).»..Mr. Griffiths says, for pathos and sentiment 
and the unmistakable waylSWeiHng its story, this picture cannot, 

I consider, be surpassed in the history of art. The li'lorentine 
could have given better drawing and the Venetian better colour, 
but neither could have given greater expression.'^ Again, he says, 
in the panelled ceilings, naturalism and conventionalism are^x. s< 
harmoniously combined as to cal I forth our highest admiratiis, on 
For delicate colouring, variety in design, flow of line, and filt7);inj 
of space, they are, I think, unequalled. Although every panel idi» ha« 
been thought out, aud not. a touch in one^ is carelessly giveitoagi J&i 
the whole work bears the impression of the greatest esmire WC 
freedom of thought as well as of execution.® Besides, in vAliieri^tX 
grace and pathos, some of the paintings are rich in hunijiiltotir 
with droll elves climbing flower stems and teasing geese, i^|nc 
quaint shrivelled, liquor-tasting and liquor-smelling imps in Per»iA\r 
hats streamers and socks.® iVho the painters were is doubt^fut> 


‘ The artists may have got their training, says Mr. Grifliths, from such feativalS: 
as used to i>e held in Ceylon when relics were publicly exposed, aud great rejoioiugil 
ended in dramatic representations of events in Buddha’s life iUuatrated by SG^nevy j' 
and costumes. lud. Ant. III. 26. - Ditto, 26. * Ditto, ; 

^ Ind. Ant, III. 27. Compare Mr, Kalph (1828). Are these paintings as 
done as Euroi>ean8 could have executed? In the expression of the cohaten^is#| 
certainly they are. What a lovely female I Yes, the last one w© discover seoma 
the sweetest. Here is nnother heavenly face. The man is her lover; a 
fellow. You have his profile looking to the west. How eager, bow fullrot 
desire. The woman has just turned her face to him and looks with tdmid «a44sf 
and self-approving coquetry. It is excellent. Here is another b^mty : sho ll 
entreating. Her head is turned towards some one above. Is she supplieat^ or \ 
prayer? Shame to the villains who have destroyed these paintings, jf, K. 

V. 2, 669. ® Quoted in Burgess* Notes, 25. ' , 

* These comic figiires are chiefly in the oeilinjra of oaves I. ai^ II. 
and droll figures are given m XVII. 94. In his ^tailed deacriptiona of th,e 
paintings Mr. Griffiths notices, of traceries, ceilings (II, 18) freely b^dly paMlp 
with a most pleasing efiect, panels (II, I), durable specimens d omfV i t >4 ntai 
and XXVL), admirable specimens, leaves (1.9) imat showed the 
designers and their knowledge of the ^owth of plants ; foliage imt 
delicately drawn (II. 28) ; flowers (II. 19) admirably painted; baikda cf 
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Tiie gnfcce, freedom, and truth of the paintings, favours the sugges* 
tian tnat artists were, or belonged to a school whose founders 
were, Baktmn Greeks, and the common occurrence of the Greek fret 
as an ornament supports this view. On the other hand, their intimate 
knowledge of native life, and tho almost utter absence of foreign 
allusions, seem to shew that the artists were natives of India, On 
tl^ whole it seems probable that they were natives of India, who 
belonged to one of the many schools of art which flourished among 
the Buddhists in their times of prosperity, aud of which the founders 
wore Yakshas, perhaps Baktrian Greeks, and Ndgas, who were an art 
fraternity in Kashmir, supposed to have been under the special charge 
of the snake-gods.* The sameness of detail, and the way in which, 
in many cases, a story runs on from a painting and is taken up in the 
sculpture, have satisfied Mr. Griffiths that the sculpture and painting 
are the work of the same artists.^ 

The following are the chief details of the different caves, begin- 
ning from the east and working west. 

Cave I, is one of the latest (550), finest, and most richly ornamented 
monasteries. In front of ^e verandah there has been a porch, 
supported by two advaucefl columns, of which only fragments of 
the bases and elegant capitals remain. At each end, outside the 
verandah, there is a room whose open front is supported by two 
pillars, the floors being raised a few stops in order tliat tho elaborate 
entablature of tho facade might be carried round the whole front 
at the same level. The room on the east opens into another, nearly 
13i feet square, and all but perfectly dark ; that on the left opens 
into two others somewhat smaller. Of the six columns and two 

{ pilasters of the verandah, the pair in the middle, which originally 
cirmed part of the porch, have, like all the others, square bases and 
elaborately carved bracket capitals. Above the bases, they are first 


j moft oareful observation of the birds’ characteristic movements ; cattle (I, 16) 
^ bovine characteristics remarkably well expressed ; a dragon admirably designed 
l^dmwn <H 23), well drawn and graceful human figures (I. 8), a standing figure 
miWfUld grace (IX. 3) ; hair extremely well designed (II 2), ornamental bcacl-dress 
a^lii^bly orawu (II. 2), angels with beautifully rounded forms (II. 3). Occasionally 
lattU an extremely ill drawn figure aud wrong perspective (1. 16), and dotra 

drawn (XVII. 66) , ' a 

; 1 BioM interestiii^et^^ of Buddhist art in India are given in TilranUth’s (1576-1608) 
of Indian Buddhism translated by Mr. W. L. Heeley, Ben. C. S, Ind. Ant. 
iw-104. The name Yaksba has been supposed to be connected with the Yuei-chei 
Of l^O^Bkytbians who ruled in north and west India about the beginning of the 
0xa (lOO n.O.-100 a.d.). Its ordinary meaning is a race of demigods, who 
to have helped king Ashoka ( 268-223 b.o.) in building temples. The NAgas 
ihb 1^0 tt^ pi mg&Tjnna did many works. Both the Yakshas and the NAgas 
^ {iower, and produced wall paintings, such exact copies that they could 

1^^ the thin^ painted. In time the knowledge vanished from men ; 
l liw on inffividual artists of merit arose, but there was no fixe<l school. After* 

^ ta the rime of king Buddh^aksha, BimbasAra founded the Madhyadesh 
I in t|iO time of king Sila Shriii^dhara, a M&rwari painted like a 

o|i!lid the Old Western school; then came a Bengal or Eastern 

l ifting And finally a Kashmir school. In the south were throe 

Parpjeyatand Vijaya. Wheresoever Buddhism came 
' e ekOlnl ; where the Brihman reUgion fionrished they were poor; ahd 
) 'j^dbM|>1wSntad^ rhlbd ^ere were none. 

lain In iiito tom of king Bndd hap akaha lonnded the Madhyadesh sohooV 
t ind ionlptoki* Ant. Iv. KKS. 
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octagonal, then there is a belt of sixteen faces, above this they are 
fluted with bands of beautifully elaborate tracery up to the thick 
compressed cushion between fillets, on which rests the carved 
facia under the capital. The next pillars on either side arc 
similarly rich in carving, but have narrower bands of tracery round 
the upper portion of the fluting, and their flutes are spiral. Outside 
these are two octagonal pillars with three bands of traceiy round 
them, supporting a very deep, square, carved facia under the bracket 
capital. The pilasters beyond these have short, fluted necks with 
tracery above and below them, more like what would now be worked 
in metal than attempted in stone. The central compartment in each 
capital has its own group of human figures. The wings of the 
brackets of the columns are ornamontod with cherubs, gandharvas, 
and apsards, and the central panels with figures of Shdkyamuni and 
his worshippers. That on the sixth pillar is apparently a version of 
the temptation of Mara. On his left are two women. On his right, 
a man is shooting at Shdkyamuni with a bow, another above in a 
peaked cap is throwing a stone at him.^ This cave is the only one 
of the monasteries that has a sculptured front. The entablature is 
broken over the porch and the projecting rooms at the end. But, in 
order that it might run round in parallel lines, an architrave has 
been introduced over each of the side chapels, ornamented with 
representations of the horse-shoe temple window, each enclosing 
figures. The architrave all along the front is sculptured. Above 
each column there is a compartment containing human figures only ; 
at the corners are terminal figures apparently intended for heraldic 
lions or rampant goats, sdrdidas, and the remaining spaces are 
filled principally with elephants in every variety of attitude and cut 
with great spirit and correctness. The part over the front of the 
porch has been mostly destroyed when the pillars gave way, but from 
a fragment that remains, the lower frieze or architrave seems to have 
been filled with groups of figures, possibly scenes from the life of 
Shdkyamuni. The left side is carved with elephants fighting, and 
with the figure of a rider on a lion at the corners. Continuing :the 
same numb^er along the front to the left, there are, after the usual 
comer lion, two figures beating drums and one playing on some sort df 
flute, followed by others with Nepalese swords, oblong shields, three 
figures onhorseback, one blowing a long trumpet, then three elepha^ 


1 These two scenes seem intended to represent the attempts on Shikyantuprsl^^ 
made by his brother-in- law Devdatta. Hardy has the following 
these attempts: 'At this time Devdatta sent to Aj&sat king of 
band of skilful archers that they might slay Buddha. The Idng dhose ihirty*<0^ mdMl 
expert than the rest and sent them to the priest. Devdatta took their ohii^ on 
side, and told him that his commission was to slay Buddha in the haU of the r 
Vihftr. Early next morning Buddha perceived the chief with tl 
thought, had come to receive the benent of his teaohi^. The ohi< 
came to him and, shot an arrow ; but it passed in a eontraty direi 
he had intended, Then Buddha looked towards him with the si^s 
would toward imy other being. The archer, overcopis by his ' 
him and worship^^ him, confessing that what he had dohe was at 
Devdatta.^ At another time Devdatta, from the the 

help of a maehihe, hurled an immexma stone at Bnddhat but' ih w ^ 
pieces, and only a fragment struck the foot of the sage, of: 
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aad another horse with their riders. The next to the left is an indoor Chapter ZIV. 

scene, a chief and his wife in earnest converse with three attendants. Plaoes of Interii 

Outside a saddled horse is being led out towards a tree, and to the left CAvxa^ 

a little figure, carrying a bag on his back, walks towards two figures . 

sitting talking under foliage with birds in it. Beyond these a male * 

elephant stands facing a man sitting at the foot of a tree with a stick 

in nis hand. Then comes another in-door scene in which the wife 

has her arms round her husband^s neck and two women servants 

stand by. Outside are four elephants, the first butting against a 

tree ; the next, a young one, following its dam, who is pinning a tiger 

to the ground ; the fourth is behind, and has apparently turned tail. 

Then come two buJBfaloes at strife, a man behind each urging it on. 

To the left are two more human figures in front of the corner lion. 

This band is continued across the front of the left side chapel. To 
the left of the corner lion are four figures, a woman, a man with a stick 
or sword, another with a shield, and a figure sitting on the ground. 

Toward these comes Shakyamimi in his chariot wifch two horses and the 
driver. Next is a royal figure on a seat in a garden under a tree,, while 
a woman plays to him on a musical instrument, and another waits on 
him behind. A palm tree separates this from the next scene, in 
which Sh^kyamuni is driving to the left, and passing a plantain tree, 
meets an aged man with a staff. Behind him is Shakyamuni in his 
car, and before the car are some men carrying a dead body and a 
woman walking by it wailing.^ The ruck is here broken, but to the 
left there is a royal figure seated on a throne with attendants, and 
a horse looking in at him ; beyond is a man walking, and, after 
another defaced piece, a horse with an attendant beside it. On 
the right of the porch is a spirited wild ox hunt. On the front of the 
facade, to the right of it, is another hunting scene, perhaps of deer ; 
the first horseman on the left is spearing one, and by the side of the 
next r\}ns a dog or leopard. Behind are three elephants with riders, 
followed by a fat ill-proportioned figure, bearing some load at the 
ends of a pole over his shoulder. In the next compartment is a 
domestic scene, a stout squatting figure with a cup in his hand, 
caressed by his wife, behind whom stands a servant with a flagon. 

To the right of this is an out-door scene, first an elephant, before 
whom a man sits as if feeding or addressing it, while beyond him 
another man stands with a staff in his left hand. A woman moves to 
the right with a vessel in her left hand, towards a man who squats 
ft tree addressing another woman, who kneels before him in 
wn attitude of supplication. Behind her is a dwarf with a bag on his 
and beside it a man leading a saddled horse, behind which 
stands another man holding an umbrella, probably the attendants of 


« 1 three paintmgs are intended to represent the scenes which led to Shdkyamuni 's 

life. The following is taken from Hardy’s account (Manual of 
y 154). * Whilst living m the full enjoyment of all kinds of pleasures, 

I ' Qommanded his charioteer to prepare his festive chariot 

l^itr lily-wlute horset. The prince leapt into the chariot and drove toward 
a mat retinue. On his way he saw a decrepit old man, with 
M form, supported by a staff. Some months later, on his 

he saw a dead body. Four months later the prince saw on the hame 
'rii^'Axpression ol much 
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the kneeling woman. Another small compartment to the right of 
this represents a chief and his wife seated , together^ attended hjr 
two women servants. The next contains six wild elephants, the 
two fighting and the next dragging a huge snake in its trunk > then 
a homed lion terminates the front. Over the right chapel the 
continuation begins as usual with the homed lion in front of a grot^pt^ 
cattle, to the right of which are two figures seated, slid beyond themiS 
seen the head of a boarded old man. Then, under trees, are two more 
men with beards, their hair done in the top-knot style; behind them 
is a third head. Ono has a bottle and beside the other is a ressel hung 
in a tripod stand. Another bearded ascetic is leaving those, with 
something like a club in his right hand and a bent rod OTer hiS 
left shoulder. lie is meeting a man who appears to addreie him, and 
to the right is another with an uplifted sword as if about to strike 
this last. To the right is a plantain ti^ee and a saddled horse led by 
a man. The second compartment is a small in-door scene in which 
a man sits listeniijg to a lady attended by two maid servants. - The 
last compartment is broken. It l>c^gan with a kneeling figure offering 
some present to a portly man seated. 

Above the entablature is a projecting band, carved ^ith represents^ 
tions of the temple window, each containing a human head; then comes 


a frieze, ornamented with compartments containing men and women 
attended by maid servants. These are separated by spaces filled 
with figures of the sacred goose in various positions, with the wings 
extended into elaborate floriated tracery so as to fill the spaces. Above 
this frieze is a line of tigers' heads, then a toothed fillet, then another 
with a line of string tracery, surmounted by a belt, containing human 
heads within miniature temple windows, each with hair dressed like a 
heavy wig. The wings of the brackctsof the columns are ornamented 
with cherubs, and the central panels with figures of Shakyamnni and 
his attendants. The verandah is about sixty-four feet long by 9 J wide 
and 13i high, and has a chamber at each end. A wide door in 
the centre, with elaborately carved jambs and entablature, lends into 
the great hall, and there are smaller doors near each end and two 
windows. The great hall, sdla, is nearly sixty-four feet sij^uare, and its 
roof is supported by a colonnade of twenty pillars, leavmg an aisle 
of about 9 i feet wide all round. The columns are about 5^ feet apart ; 
hut the middle ones on each side of the square are 6^ f eet asundet** 
Their bases are about 2| feet square, and, with the four pilast^if^ 
continuation of the front and back row, are mostly very richly 
The front of the brackets in the first row of columns in the 
and the inner sides of all the rest are sculptured ; the inner side 0l 
the front row and those that face the side and back aisles ha^ 
painted with similar figures. The wings of the brackets are veiy 
alike. Of those facing the front aisle, the two cental and 
pillars have horned lions with riders; the other two 
elephants with two ridersoneach of those that fi^ idibeinneriiawa^^ 
hall; the two central ones on each side hate a ehernb'f 


hall; the two central ones on each side hate a ehemb^ an| 

a human figure coming out of the mouth A 

first column on the left side has two fat 

fourth has angels. The central panels are v|i 

middle fuliars in the front row are figures 
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iia the pair outside these, is a small fat figure uuder au arch held 
between the mouths of two dragons ; in the comer pair, is ShAbyamuni 
seated between two fly-flap-bearers ; in the middle area of the hall 
the two central columns on the right hand have, in this position> four 
deer so arranged that one head serves for any one of the four ; the 
ranels of the brackets on each side of these have elephants fighting. 
The left central pillar on the left hand has a chief, his wife and 
child, a minister, two fly-flap-bearers, and an attendant, perhaps 
Shuddhodana and Mahaprajapati with the infant Shakyamuni ; and 
on the right hand pillar, two chiefs seated, with attendants much as 
in the two chapels of cave !!• The first pillar in the left row has an 
eight-armed fat dwarf attended by two others, one of them probably 
a N4ga figure; in the fourth, two !N^ga chiefs are worshipping a 
relic shrine. In the back row, the two central columns have Naga 
figures with Naga maidens worshipping richly decorated relic shrines. 
On the first pillar, to the left, are two half haman figures with a lotus 
flower between them, and on the fourth, two deer with the wheel, 
Bhd^amuni^s usual emblem, between them. 


The most elaborate description would convey but a faint idea of 
the rich tracery and sculpture on the shafts of the back row of pillars. 
Above the base they are ornamontod by mythological dragons or 
crocodiles, maharas ; the upper part of the shaft is encircled by a 
deep belt of the most elaborate tracery, in which are wrought medal- 
lions containing human figures ; the facia above is supported at the 
corners by dwarfs. Again, on the left side, on the corners of the bases 
are the dragon and dwarf together, and on eight facets round the 
upper part of the columns are pairs of i*ampant antelopes, bridled by 
garlands held in the mouths of grinning faces between each pair. 
The corner pillars have three brackets each. On eiich side of the 
cave there are five monks^ cells, and in the back four, two orv each 
side of the shrine. In the middle of the back are two pillars with 
brackets of human figures, and between these is a passage into an 
antechamber, about ten feet by nine, leading into a shrine about 
twenty feet square, in which is a colossal ^ statue of Slnlkyamuni with 
figures of Indra at each side as supporters, wearing rich tiaras, and 
their hair in curls. That on Sliakyamuni’s left has the thunderbolt 
in his left hand. The wheel in front of the throne is set edgewise, 
as with the Jainas, between two deer, with three worshippers on 
Shdkyamuni’s left and five on his right, behind the deer. 

The whole cave has been painted, but near the floor the painting 
has entirely disappeared. Though, within the last fourteen years, 
much of the painting has fallen off or been defaced, there are still 
some most interesting fragments, most of which have been copied 
by Major Gill and Mr. Grffiths, 


1 Thsira sre notices of the belief that Shdkyamuni was of gigantic size. 

been twelve and sometimea eighteen cubits high (Manual df 
‘- 1 ^, 364]. Hts sandalwood staff, says Fah-Hian (Beal’s translation, 44), was 
and twenty feet long. Hardy teUs a story of a Brdhxnan trying to 
P' Buddha, and failing even though he brought two bamboos each sixty cubits 

On this Buddha said to him. Brihman, if you were to fill the whole dironit 
' hatnbboa^ and coold dnd a way of fastening them all together, end to 

Wotilit''he.too it^ort'to measure my height,” (Dfttb), 
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Beginning from the left end of the front aisle, the painting baa 
been much destroyed, but it appears that a band, about eight inches 
deep above the cell-door, cut off the upper scene from those on each 
side, which are almost entirely gone, except two female heads on 
the right, an arm, and part of a red-skinned figure. ^ 


1. The scene above the door can still be made out. Near the 
centre, in a palace, represented by a flat roof over the figures^ heads, 
is a Nkga chief seated under a canopy on a blue cushion ; his head 
is overshadowed by a five-hooded snake, and his wife, with a single 
snake hood over her head, sits almost in his lap, dressed in garments 
visible only by the richly flowered border that passes across her 
thighs. He holds in his right hand some green object, perhaps a 
pomegranate, while his left rests on his wife^s shoulder. A maid 
servant, in blue, with many plain bracelets, chafes her mistress’s 
feet. On her mistress’s left a red-skinned maid servant holds a fan. 
A fair-skinned maid in a thin close-fitting dress, marked with a 
flowered pattern, and with her hair in a white napkin, bends 
forward towards her master and mistress holding what look like 
chopsticks in her right hand, and in her left carrying a vessel. 
Behind her is a dark red-skinned woman, and another who looks 
round to the right at a person of distinction with a cloth over his 
head, dressed in a blue gray or gold garment ornamented with 
scrolls, stars, swans, and oxen covering his whole person, who 
enters on the right, as if for an interview. A woman, behind 
him, leans against a pillar, and also looks at him while apparently 
clashing a pair of cymbals. Beyond the red-skinned woman is a 
man looking up and perhaps playing on a stringed instrument. 
Among those women the manner of dressing the hair is varied 
and fanciful,^ Some hold their curly locks in their hands. 

At the chiefs right hand sits a woman servant, and behind him 
stands a woman vdth a fly-flap, while an old man enters from the 
left, somewhat stout, and with a bald or shaven head. In a buildiiig’ 
behind this man is seen a ladder or stair and a person going 
Outside the palace, on the right, a fair face looks round a piUai^; 
the back view of a lady richly Jewelled, appears above, looking OYBt 
her right shoulder aud holding a wand in her left hand, and 
fragments of other figures, but principally dresses, connect this 
with the right corner, where a lady of rank, highly jewelled, rests 
her elbow daintily on a pillow and looks out to the left, mhind 
her is a sofa, or the dress of a dancing girl or a maidservant* The ; 
rest is destroyed. 

The polychromatic decoration of the architecture is 
represented. The general colour of the wall is green, divided bjr 
horizontal bands of red filled in with scroll and leaf ormmaent 
gray. These bands are farther emphasised by a border on eiiliw 
side .of the fillet aud head ornament. The shafts of the pillars ai!# 
divided by ornamental bands into three distinct divisions, 


Vlndiim women, eay« Megeetbehea (SCO b.g.), bind 
m of an snimsl b^er than a horse. MoCrintfieV Megastb^esi 
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tod lower are coloured, as if intended to represent marble or granite, 
wkile the middle are mottled blue. The ceiling is blue, as are also 
some of the long bottle-shaped caps, upon which are placed cushion- 
shaped members, coloured similar to the upper and lower divisions 
of the shafts. Immediately above and behind the chief is a partly 
opened door. The way of wearing the waistcloth and the decoration 
and colour of the material forming it, running in horizontal bands, 
resemble, in a remarkable manner, a similar robe worn in Nepal 
and Burma at the present day. This painting, together with others, 
affords unmistakable evidence of the existence of made dresses, 
cut and sewn to fit the body, and ornamented by means of 
embroidery. 

2. Covering a portion of the wall to the right of the pilaster 
adjoining the last, is an open air and mountain scene. In a mountain 
cave in the upper left corner sits a Buddha, and before him a chief 
on a cushion, who makes obeisance to the Buddha, while behind him 
is his wife and a red-skinned attendant. In front of the lady at the 
chiefs left, a dwarf, in a short striped kirtle, brings forward a green 
box, and in front, between the chief and Buddha, sits a woman 
holding her hand to her hair. To the right of this group a red 
man seems to have hold of a great snake, while further to the right, 
seven men pull a cord fastened to the snako^s teeth or tongue, and 
two others stand beside them. Before the man grasping the body of 
the snake, are si?c oxen. To the left, and below the chief, a man 
holds something in his hand, and still further to the left, a Naga 
chief with seven snake-hoods, leads a man, like the one holding the 
snake, to the edge of a pool and seems enticing him to go in with 
him. 


3. The next scene stretches from between the first and second 
cell-doors, but above their lintels, to the right side of the third. A 
chief and his wife sit in their palace, and before them are two 
servants. Behind the lady is a maid with a fly-flap, and behind the 
chief a red-skinned maid ; while another of lighter complexion brings 
in a vessel with flowers. In the verandah, to the right, are three 
more women, one apparently bringing news. I'o the right again, 
under a booth, is a draped dancing woman, showing her elbows in 
the approved fashion. Two on her left play flutes. One, on the 
other side, plays on two large standing drums. Two have small 
. cymbals, and one stands behind to tho left looking on, while two are 
see;fed in front, one with a guitar tho other with a long drum very 
nanrow in the middle. To the right is the conventional gateway, out 
of which the chief passes on alight coloured elephant ; before him is, 
perhaps, his minister and the heir on horseback, the latter with an 
umbrella borne over him. A green and a chesnut horse, the latter 

{ )ranoing, appear in the crowd. Tho soldiers of the retinue have 
ong blue Nepdlese swords, slightly crooked and broad near the 
point ; one has a shield, and one a spear, and three carry standards 
^th oval discs at the top of the shafts. The procession seems to 
turn round to its left, towards tbiC upper part of the picture, and then 
to the left, where a devotee sits, with a blue band across his 
for support; and a rosary in his hand. The horses and 
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eleplmmti fehe latter covered with a tiger^e skin, stand on tliieesitrapie 
right of the picture, and the chief and his retmue dismounted appear 
before the devotee where all the principal figures shown belo# can 
be identified. The heir makes profound obeiaaiioe to the devotoei 
at whose left side are two blue-coloured deer and a sacr^ goose. 

A man in white, perhaps a disciple, stands behind, and two laics, with 
joined hands, below and before him. Below the palace is an inner 
chamber, in which a woman rolls out something oh a fiat stone 
board, with several dishes beside her. To the right another is 
raising her right hand, as if listening to, or looking out for sometibing, 
while in her other hand she holds a vessel. Still to the r^ht is a 
third woman. Below are three soldiers, one with aNepSfese 
one with a bow and qniver, and the third with a spear. On the 
right side of the cell-door are the remains of, perhaps, another part 
or the scene, but all that is left is a striped conical object, possibly 
the top of a tent, 

4. The next scene may be regarded as beginning above the 
third cell-door and seems to be continued to tbe back pilaster. 
Starting from the front, or left hand side, we have a chief seated 
in his palace and in front of him, on another seat, kis wife, richly 
jewelled and with a striped robe round her loins, is earnestly 
talking with him. Behind him, to the left, is a very fair woman, 
and behind her again a reddish one, both with fiy-flaps. In front 
of these a lady, with jewels and a kirtle, talks to another, and a 
servant beside them seems to listen. At the chiefs right fioot sits 
another servant. Beyond the lady, a fair woman, with lemon-shaped 
eyes, stands with a fan over her shoulder, and a second listening, 
while, looking round the back of the lady^s seat, a third stares with 
wide open eyes and grasps the cushion. Behind these, to the 
right, a fourth woman listens to a fifth coming in at the <^r, who 
by the gesture of the hands, seems to toll some startling nOWS* : 
Outside the door, the chief, with the umbrella borne over hiin, 
minister, and retinue, go out on horseback. To the right is tlw> ; 
sea shore, and those who reach it point to the water, and Ipok ^ 

as if telling the chief something. On the sea are two boats ; ill 
first the people are at their ease, and a chief sits near thestevniihlp^ 
an umbrella. The other boat has made shipwreck, for the 
with fishes in it, is flowing across it. One man is in the water ^ 
terror painted on his face, apparently, lest the fish or a horiib 
monster and sea bull, which are represented in front ef tw jjp" 
should swallow him, while below are shells. Another man in the 
raises his hands in despair.^ On the extreme right, beyond :|^ 
are two men walking behind some plantain tr^, and 
a man sitting and receiving some present from another. v,,. 


I The Blisiiiut Stupa (200 B,c.) hiui a similar scuMura; 
aea monster, with mouth wide open aad a parthmlar^ itil 
the act ol twallowing a boat with its otew of tlnee men. A i 
towards the same fate stem forenmtt, while her osew el ^ 
rowing in despair. The wavee ate rough, and aeVend am 
aea monater and fim aeotmid beat. <B£arh«t Sta^ 14^ 
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latter portion of this pictaro^ a Ndga chief sits in an interior and 
four people beside him. Outside is a man, apparently in deep grief, 
. appealing to another, and behind him a demon-monster appears to 
be doing deadly harm to a figure of which only the foot remains. 
Between the third and fourth doors on this wall is the top of a large 
«ar, with at least four people inside, one in the right side with a 
rich tiara, while outside, to the right, is a fly-flap-boarer, and two 
others with curly hair, one of them wearing a high tiara ; then four 
more heads, two of women, one very fair ; and still to the right, 
two more looking in the opposite direction, one holding an umbrella 
Over her mistress, who looks down towards two smaller heads 
below> 

5. The next sc-ene is on the back wall. At the left end of it a 
chief in his palace is seated on a square lion throne with a high caiwed 
back, being anointed. A green woman pres(‘iits him with a dish of 
flowers, and behind her stands a lly-flap-ljcarer and anotlior; while 
two men behind, with white clotlis round their hair, pour the oil 
upon him from large round vases. In another divisioji of the palace, 
to the left, a man with bis hair in a white dotli and we^ariiig a 
striped waistcloth, brings in a large water-pot on his shoulder, and 
another in front of him, with a white sleeved jacket and short red 
and white striped drawers, leans upon a stick, looking towards the 
chief. Up the steps, in front, a boy passes with a largo round dish 
on his head, from which a young woman, apparently naked, lifts 
out something. Beyond her, another woman with striped kirtle, 
takes a plate of flowers to the cdiief. Behind the pillar, st'parating 
the apartments, a green woman plies the fly-flap over the chief. 
Outside this second apartmemt four beggars stret(!h out their hands 
for alms, one with an umbrella, and another with the top- knot 
head-dress. Beyond them are plantain trees. To the left is anothoi* 
building in which sits a devotee with liis alms-bowl in his lap, 
and above him, in a niche of the wall, are some (earthenware^ vessels. 
In another apartment, to the left, are four women in thin transparent 
robes and jewels. One kneels as if making some mark on tluj 
ground ; another holds a basin with some olTering bn* the devotee. 
To the left, in a third apartment, behind these ladies, a chitd is 
seated with some attendants ; but the painting i.s too much dcdaced 
for description. Below the first part of this scene is an interior 
in which a man, followed by his wife or other W(mian, presents in 
a salver, four human heads to a devotee, not a Buddhist, who 
^eemihgly refuses them; and to tho right he is shown going away. 
AHhar people look on. At the left end of this wall, between 
th^ last celhdoor and the corner, is a portion of a scene, in which, 
frotn four vvindows, four women and one man look on some sight 
below, now entirely destroyed. In the end of the back aisle no 
portion of the painting is left, 

! ■ 6k To the right of number five, and lietween it and the left side of 
> thf antechamber, is a mountain scene, in which the tall central figure 
; to Shafcra or Indm, a favourite personage with the Buddhists. 

[:S 0 /^X^pT 0 aent 0 dM somewhat fair, with a high jewelled tiara, a 
j water4ily in W ^ight hand, and wearing the Br&hmanic sacred 
of string^ of pearls. About his loins 
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waistcloth. On his left stands his consort Bhacl^ ihttch dark^ than 
Indra> wearing* a waistcloth similar to his, wrth a flower iti 
right hand, and a high crown. Between the two appears a fij 
standing behind, in close-fitting blue clothes and tflso with a 
crown, but not so richly jewelled as the other two, and holding the 
fly-flap. Close to Indra^s right leg are two figures, the first with 
the features of a woman ; behind them is a mace-besrer. Above 
Indra's left shoulder is a monkey, climbing up the rocks, and a birdj 
above are two others but larger and of blue colour, and behind 
them, among foliage, a cherub, apparently pouring someth%g into 
a cup in his left hand, while a second cherub leans on his right 
shoulder. On the other side are a monkey, a|ppoaching a pair of 
cave dwellers seated on a rock, and behind them a pair of heavenly 
musicians, kinnars, represeiii ed with human head and bust, and the 
tail, feathers and legs of a bird, the male playing on a guitar, and 
the female on small cymbals, with a cloud behind them. A little 
below and to the left of these, a pair are seated together, also on a 
rock, the lady in a transparent robe shown only by her girdte, her. 
husband looking over her right shoulder. Behind are monkeysj 
climbing the rocks, and above are angels, with long straight swordtj 
and small shields, floating on the clouds. High in the extreme left"' 
is a fairly painted lion. > 

7. On the left end of tho antechamber is the representation of 
Shdkyamuni beset by the emissaries of the god Mdra. This picture, 
when complete, filled tho whole left wall of the antechamber to 
the sanctuary, twelve feet nine inches by eight feet four and a 
half; but one foot from the top and three feet five inches from i 
bottom have been entirely destroyed. In the centre of the pictui^/ 
on a raised green dais, is Shdkyamuni, seated with folded limbs, 
the right hand stretched out. He wears his devotee^s robe, ' 

a glory appears behind his head, above which foliage may be traced,' 
probably the Bodhi tree. On Shakyamuni^s right is a woman, 
probably a daughter of Mdra, half loaning against the dais, oh | 
which her left hand rests ; while her right is hold out very expressively ' 
as she addresses Shdkyamuni. Behind her, and a little higher^ Is 
along curly-haired warrior in a striped waistcloth and a clio^ 
loosely tied round the neck and floating in the air behind him. Iju ; 
his right hand is a long straight sword, while his left mm & 
stretched to its full length, and the hand is bent beckat right ' 

to it, as if in the act of warning Shdkyamuni. Above this 
is a demon, with the little finger of each hand thrust well ; 

comers of the mouth, the other fingers drawing down the eyelifiA* 
not unlike children’s efforts at making ^ Bogie faces’. On ito 
is perched an owl, the symbol of destriiction, and in the 
ear is a small blue bell. Behind this figure is what appell*S tn 
a tiger, with its head well thrown back and ridden 
dressed in a blue chequered waistcloth ; the upper 
figure is destroyed. Next to this is a green figure w^: A 

in itA rierhf A 


head, holding a club in its right hand. . “A littlfi" biduttd 
w Kai^ a thm gaunt old h^-like figure witJl 
and well developed nbs. Her left arm is- 
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4^%aoe at SMkyamuni, while in her right hand she holds a quaintly 
qarved hatchet-shaped instrument^ and has a tiger skin thrown 
tiomid her waist. She is a very good representative of the old witch 
of popular tradition. In front of her is the figure of a warrior, with 
Jong straight sword, making desperate efforts to get at Shdkyamuni. 
I^irectly below him is a very impish-looking face, and next we have 
a figure with a pig's head^ holding a large ornamental club. Below 
are three figures in a line, the first is of a green colour, and is 
turning away from the fray, possibly under the conviction that 
further effort is useless, while the second, entertaining the opposite 
opinion, is in the act of gathering all his strength to hurl a 
javelin at Sh&kyamuni. The third, with curiously formed head-dress 
of a skull and what appear to be blue feathers, is also aiming a 
Javelin, and pointing with the finger of tho left hand to Shakyamuni. 
Immediately below these figures is one of a bearded warrior, 
clad in a tight-fitting yellow coat, under which is a blue garment, 
with a belt in which he carries a dagger. A striped blue shawl 
is tied round the neck. On the left arm he carries a large shield, 
and in his right hand he flourishes a blue scimitar. A wi'eath 
decorates his hair. Next is a figure represented as having just 
discharged an arrow. Below are two figures too indistinct to be 
described. 

Proceeding to the group of figui^es on the right of the picture : 
Immediately on Shakyamuni's left is a woman holding a similar 
position to the one on the other side, but the attitude is more 
constrained and less graceful and natural. Behind her, and above 
on the picture, is a warrior in a striped and chequered waistcloth, 
with a thin band round the waist, a kind of shawl tied round the 
neck, the ends of which float behind. He is aiming a blow with a 
club at Shdkyamuni. Then, between him and Shakyamuni comes 
ianother large ^ bogie-face,^ with huge mouth, teeth, and eyes. 
Above this is a very ghastly looking face with a blue snake issuing 
from its mouth. Beside it is a figure with a blue-striped waist- 
tCloth, in the act of hurling a spear at Shakyamuni. Next to it is 
another figure with a pig's head, having in its right hand a straight 
eword^ and in its left a small circular shield. The row of figures 
above is very indistinct, but portions of two are visible, one green, 
ahd the other an animal with large ojxjn mouth and sleepy eye, 

' ^abnijar in position to the tiger on the opposite side. On the right, 
piid the picture, is Mara richly jewelled, A figure to 

over him the ennobling umbrella, while, below, a dwarf 
fe catrying a standard, composed partly of a peacock's feather. The 
elher part is uninte^ To Mara*s right, and looking up into 

Jds fiw^, is another dwarf, significantly displaying an empty quiver. 
ICAra i$ in the act of walking away from Shdkyamuni, and from 
.ioid the expression of his face, seems to be giving up the 



iQMkyamnnij in front, are the women, two of them 
W for a redundancy of jewelry and a scarcity of clothing, 
bade use all their wiles to induce Sh&kyamuni to relent 
" liye wa^ to his passions. In obedience to their lord's command, 
tj ifith the spot where the sage sat 
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Place* of Interest. P g dainty smiles, show their white teeth ; some look a 

CvEs. ^th eyeraskance/others stoop before him and 

Cave L others droop their heads so as to conceal them faces, and 

hSk^one aSher j Ethers with their hands toy with their bmsts ; 
olhers are half uncovered with their breasts and hips bare , others 
eSy ^ ^-alking to and fro, with their heads tnrn^ 
this way and that, and their eyes darting side glances. In spite of 
these temptations, Shiikyamuni remains unchanged, tranquil, and at 
rest, without fear or care, entirely self-possessed. 

8 To the right and left of the shriiie-door are two scones, slight 
variations of o?o another, lloth are laid among the 
with a large male figure in the ruuldle, almost certainly India, for 
on the right side of the door may bo seen his thunderbolt in i 
left hand” and his consort Shachi by his side. Ho is represented 
with the high jewelled tiara, largo necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, and 
armlets, like those represented on some of the fignres at .LlepaantJ^ 
and a sacred cord formed of sever.al strands of pearls twisted 
toRotlier and hung over the left shoulder. Ho has a small 
clotli round the loins held up by a jewelled waist-belt^ and in tno 
rii-ht liand lie holds a string of llowors. He lias a dreamy, meditative 
expression, and the general contour of the figure differs little from 
the slim narrow-waisted Hindu of the present day, lo the 1®*^^ 
Shachi with a tray of fiowers. Below is a little female dwarf with 
upward gaze, holding in her right hand, apparently, a bracelet. 
On the Bame level, to the right of the large figure, is a fragment of 
another dwarf. At the top left-hand corner of the picture are a 
iTian and woman seated on a platform, well grouped and composed, 
the graceful delicate action of tlie woman being remarkably well 
expressed. Over her limbs is thrown a gauze covering with a 
blue border as delicate in texture as the world-famed Dacca muslin 
of the present day. Beside this group are fragments of two birds 
and to th(> ^^gld are two figures, male and female ; the man, 
apparently, is in the act of salutation, and the woman is carrying 
flowers. Below is a portion of two small rollicking figures. Oh a 
level wdtli tlie head of the largo figure to the loft are a man and » 
woman standing behind a wall. He leans on his left hand the 
top of tho wall, w'ith the right arm bent and with the hand directing 
attention to the large figure, while she peeps coyly from behind . his 
back with her left hand resting on hie shoulder. Iii a niche belpW 
are two blue birds. 

The painting on the right side of the door is very similar, yrJih 
differences of detail. In it is the upper portion of Indra^ larger than 
life, with an elaborate jewelled head-dress and a necklace oi jpeerfs 
and blue stones. The left arm is bent, and in the hand is the Wnb 
thunderbolt. Below, to the right, is his consort Shachi, 
well drawn and depicted in a most graceful attitude, holditiu* 




3 A detailed account is giveu under cave XXTl. 
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with both handsj a tray^ made either of rope or twisted reeds^ 
containing flowers, of which one is a large white lotus partly open. 
She is dressed in an almost transparent robe. Beside her is a female 
dwarf, who is gazing upwards, with partly opened mouth, at the 
large figure of Indra. Haiiging from her left hand is a casket 
resembling an incensory. Behind -this group is the conventional 
representation of the mountain interspersed with foliage, birds, and 
figures in pairs. In the right hand comer a man and woman are 
seated, the man playing on a stringed instrument and the woman 
on cymbals. Below are two figures of mountaineers behind a wall, 
represented as if listening. The one with his foot resting over the 
top of tho wall, holds in his loft hand a bow and two arrows, and 
the other carries a small bag. In a small niche in the wall, just 
below, arc two reddish, birds. On the left side, nearly on a level 
with tho upper two of thciso figures, stands a man, to whom a woman 
offers a vessel containing fiow(‘rs, and high up on tho same side is a 
cherub floating in the clouds with a vessel and flowers in it. 

9. On tho right hand Avail of the antechamber are a large 
number of painted Shakyaniuiiis wHth the glory round their heads, 
mostly seated, Ixit some standing on lotus flowers, the leaves and 
stalks being sheAvn in all the s|)ac*es. The delicate foliage, which 
fills the spaces between the figures, gives some idea of tho power of 
those old artists as designers, and also of their knowledge of the 
growth of plants. 

10. Between, the front of the antcclniniber and the first cell-door 
to the right, is a mountain scene represented in tho usual 
conventional style. In the centre is a colossal figure of a chief Avith 
richly jewelled tiara, holding a fioAver in his right hand and leaning 
his left on the shoulder of an attendant, Avhoso left hand passes 
through a black leather strap Avhicli comes over his shoulder and 
supports a long straight sword at his back, the ends of the strap 
being fastened by a buckle. TJiis man has a chain about his nock. 
Behind him is a tall female figure, perhaps a fly-flap-bearcr, and 
above, to the right, is part of a sitting figure Avith his legs crossed. 
At the chief\s right side is, perhaps, the heir, AA’^earing a tiara, and 
bringing forward and offering a trayful of flowers. Between the 
chief and his heir, a bald head is thrust forward from behind, 
perhaps that of a eunuch, who is richly dressed, and rests his chin 
upon his right hand. In front of him, and to tho left, are two 
ladies with coronets on their heads, leaving the presence, one, with 
a tray of flowers, looking wistfully back. Special interest attaches 
to this picture from tho fact that nearly all the personal ornaments 
are in very good preservation, and are most admirably drawn, 
©specially the twist given to the string of pearls on tho colossal 
figure and those round the neck of the woman in the left hand 
©orner, and tho chain round tho neck of the figure to the right, 
with an accidental hitch in it. Many of the bracelets differ little in 
design from those now worn, and the white wreaths of flowers in 
the hair of the woman are similarly worn by native women of tho 
present day. 

U, Over the two oell^doors in this back wall is a large scene. 
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It consists of twenty-six fragmentary figures. Towards the 
of the picture, over the second cell-door, a chief sits in his palap^^ 
with a pillow of blue and gold at his back, and leans forward as if 
looking intently at, if not speaking to, a man with a large snake 
which rises from a basket at the lower right hand comer of this 
part of the scone. Between the chief and the snake-channer is a 
stout red-skinned man, perhaps a minister, and over the chief ^s left- 
shoulder is seen a maid servant, probably a fanner; behind the 
minister is another figure, and to the right of him is seated the 
chief wife, with her hair falling on her shoulders, her left hand 
resting on her raised knee, and her right raised towards her ehfti, 
while she looks enquiringly towards the chief. Behind her are 
throe men standing, one with a sword, and in front, to the left, are 
two seated, one with a moustache, all apparently listening to the 
conversation. In tho lower right hand corner the snake-charmer 
opens a basket, out of which rises a snake, to which he speaks. To 
the left, behind the chief, are a woman with a fly-flap, a man, and 
more in front, a woman wearing a bodice and striped kirtle, 
pushing forward a boy. Behind are indications of the scene being 
in a hill w4th trees. To tho leffc of this is another poi^ion of the 
scene, perhaps an earlier part of the story. In a palace, seated 
on a stuffed seat with quilted cover and pillow, the blue ends of 
which are seen behind him, a rather dark clay-coloured chief rests 
his right hand on his queen^s knee, who is seated on a chair beside 
him, and to whom ho speaks. On the other side is a reddish female 
dwarf in striped blue loincloth or short kii*tle, presenting flowers 
on a tray. Behind her is a woman holding strings of jewelry in 
her hand, and behind a pillar another woman is seated gashing on 
the chief. Out of doors, to the left, is a tall woman and a very 
fair-skinned boy to whom she seems to beckon. The height of the 
base of the picture from the floor is seven feet ton inches. 

12. Below this last and between the cell-doors in this w'all, 
is a very lively in-door scene. Tho two prominent figures in it 
are a Ndga chief, on the left with tho five-hooded snake over** 
shadowing his head, and on the , right, another chief -like personagp, 
seated on a large draped couch, tallcing interestedly. The 
chief seems to be speaking and to the left is a female with a fly-fl^. 
Her hair, and that of the principal figures, is bound with ' 

Behind. the NAga chief is a dark red attendant with a straiglft 
sword, the richly-jewelled hilt held up, and then a woman holdiu^ga 
chased casket in her left hand and a jewel with a string of pewrls 
hanging from it in her right. Next to her, and behind thb 
speaker, is a man with blue and gold flowered robe, and an itaztis^ 
h^d-(fress, also holding a sword with blue hilt. At the NAga chi^# ' 
leftside sits a woman in blue and white striped kirtle, the , 
turned up and the left hand stretched forward as if spealdns 
calling attention to something she has to say. Behind the 
chief one woman is handing a tray of flowers to another, 

Becond, a third brings in another flat TOesei 
vnth flowers and leans forward as if listening. Behinii thie*' 
stands an old man, very fair «kumed| with wrihkle^^^^^ 
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wliite hair* In front, on the are two ladies seated and listening 
with interest. Most of the women in this picture have their hair 
hanging in ringlets. Outside the doorway, to the left, a chief is 

e ne away, with a high tiara on his head and the state umbrella 
mo over him, and with him is another figure with a large five- 
hooded snake canopy over his head. Beyond them are two elephants, 
one with a rider having a goad in his hand. Parts of this picture 
are admirably executed, In addition to the natural grace and ease 
with which she is standing, the drawing of the woman holding the 
casket and jewel is most delicately and truly rendered. So also is 
iha drawing of the woman seated on the ground in the left hand 
corner. The upward gaze and sweet expression of the mouth are 
beautifully given. The left hand of tho same woman is drawn 
with great subtlety and tenderness. The size of the picture is six 
feet three inches by three feet nine. 

13. To the right of the second cell-door is a picture that seems 
related to the last. The dresses are very nearly, if not quite the 
same, and some of the figures seem to be identical. It is also a 
palace scone, in which four of the seven figures have the snake hood 
over their heads, three women, with one hood each, and one with 
five. Their hair falls in ringlets, held back in some cases by a fillet. 
On the left is a Nd.ga chief, and beside him sits another without 
snake hoods, over whose head a bearer holds the umbrella. A Naga 
figure, with a single hood and loose hair, stands a little behind and 
seems to be receiving a long straight sword of state from a woman, 
still more to tho right, who also has a snake hood and long ringlets. 
Before her, and either kneeling or sitting, is a lady of rank looking 
importuningly at the face of the chief. Behind her is still another 
Naga woman and in front of her is a portion of one more. The 
porch behind, with the partly open door, is a very fair piece of 

J erspective. The height of the base of the picture from the floor is 
ve feet two inches. 

14. The painting on tho right wall is so destroyed by holes made 
by bats as almost to defy description. Above, between the second 
and third cell-doors, and cut off from the next portion by a white 
gatewj^y is a large scene much destroyed. Above are eight 
elephants. In front have been numerous soldiers, one on horseback, 
one green-skinned, dressed in striped waistcloths and armed with 
long crooked Nep&lese swords. Throe figures have deep collars 
; rouhd their necks, and all advance towards the left, led apparently 
^ In front of them are four or more wild elephants 

■ wlthou^^ Then, in a hill scene, Shdkyamuni is seated with 

Itis feet down, two men stand before him in the garb of beg^rs, and 
him, a disciple or beggar stands talking to a man in white 
, wim may be a devotee, and who offers him a vessel. Beside him is 
^ also in white. 

lb; Over the first cell-door in this right wall, a fair-skinned chief 
^ hfe wife sit on a throne, a woman appears in front, maidservants 

door, two people stand looking out. 
^ hm' sida is another door from which also a man is looking. 

of a scene in which have been 
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f Hi a pfaw XIV. numerous men with short hair, one with a necklace and earring, 

Races ofinterest ^ ’ . 

16 . In the right end of the front aisle, over the cell-door, is ^ 

Ajanta caves, fragment of painting. To the left sits a chief with snake 

hood on a seat covered with green cloth, holding one hand up as 
if addressing the audience. Behind him, to the left, a tall woman 
wearing a kirtle of striped stuff like Gujardt silk, leans against a 
pillar. At her loft hand is a reddish-skinned dwarf or servant girl, 
and before her, sits another woman with a fly-flap, wearing a 
striped waistcloth, and holding tho forefinger of her left hand to 
her chin as if pleased, while she looks up towards the right. Near 
her, and beside the chiefs footstool, is his spittoon. To the right, 
and on a lower level than the chief, sits a man, perhaps his minister, 
with whom he seems to be talking ; while, on a green cushion, at 
a higher level, sits the queen, in transparent gauze, with rich 
necklaces of single and twisted chains, and jewelled waistbelt 
round her loins. Behind her stands a tall badly-drawn woman 
with a fly-flap in her right hand, and clothed from the loins to the 
knee in a vertically striped stuff. Beliirid, and seen between these, 
is a fair-skinned woman, with very simple head-dress, holding a 
vessel, perhaps a milkmaid. Behind this, and beyond the chiefs 
wife, is another woman. Over the minister's head is another woman, 
with flowers in her loft hand, and a hand-fan or mirror in her right. 
Before the chiefs wife sit a very short man and woman, probably 
servants, the woman with a basket or bag on her shoulder. To tho 
right, over the cell-door, is one of the conventional gateways with 
a lattice window in tho side of it and in the recess of it a water pot, 
on the top of which is a green ball or cup the mouth tiirnod down. 
Beyond this, to tho right, is a pastoral scene with a herd of cows 
of different colours, two cows and a calf green, some lying, others 
standing, most of them with bells on their nocks, the bovine 
characteristics remarkably well exprossed. Behind them stand 
two green demons, and a third figure, as if about to carry them off. 
Much of this has been destroyed. The height of tho base of the 
picture from tho floor level is six f(?efc ton inches. 

17, The painting on the front wall is much destroyed. Between 
the window on tho right and the central door is a large piece, 
differing from any yet described by its inferiority of style and 
peculiar physiognomy and dress. It is probably fully half a 
century later than the rest. 

A pale-skinnod prince sits on a cushion placed oh a dais, higher 
than usual, with a semicircle of green over the middle of its baok, 
and having a gilt border with little figures on each side, and 
dragon mouths at the corners of the back. The ends of his striped 
scarf are most carefully folded. From the right three fefe 
bearded men in Irdnian costume, with peaked caps and completelj^. ^ 
clothed, approach him in crouching attitude; tjho first besriilga' 
string of pearls ; the second a jug or bottle, perhaps of wine { 
the third a largo tray filled with presents. Behind the tlrird stsadtift ; 
another figare near the door in white clothing, perhaps tlj^ porii>r, ^ • 
with a stick in his hand and a dagger in his : 
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Speaking to another Ir&nian in the doorway, brining in some 
piesent. Behind the porter is another foreigner in full white 
clothinj^, with stockings^ curled hair and peaked cap, holding a 
vessel in his hands, and with a long straight sword at his back, 
Bel^iJid the throne stand an attendant and a woman with a fly-flap ; 
to the right of her a reddish fair figure in blue clothes; and beside 
him, one still fairer, with a rich head-dress and striped loincloth, 
holding a green stick. In front of him is a stool, broad at the 
Upper and lower ends; and to the right are a red and a fair man, 
the latter with his arms crossed on his breast and wearing a red 
torban. In front of him is a reddish-skinned man, his left hand 
on his knee, while he bends forward, and holds up the fingers of 
the right hand as if addressing some information to the prince. 
Probably he is the interpreter. Beyond him, to the right, are 
other two figures, one having in his hand a dish, perhaps with 
fruit, and a spear with a small flag attached to it. In front of the 
three Iranians, sit three royally dressed figures, perhaps members 
of the royal femily, the reddish one in the centre, perhaps the heir. 
T0( the left of them is a man with a basket, and in front of the 
throne a woman sits with a fly-flap, and beside her is an elegantly 
chased spittoon. On the left, at the proper right side of the throne, 
sits another lady with rich head-di'ess, a breast-band, a basket 
beside her, and some object in her lap. Behind her is a short red 
woman or dwarf, with blue earrings, and not so richly dressed, 
Behind these two again is a third richly dressed young woman with 
breast-band also, and looking towards the prince. Above is a fourth 
with a fly-flap, while a fifth face looks over the back of the throne 
jOU the prince’s right. Outside the palace, to the right, an Iranian, 
like the one seen in the door, appears speaking to a green man 
with a stick in his hand. Behind are two horses, and in front of 
them a soldier with a sword. The floor is strewn with leaves and 
flowers. The height of the base of the picture from the floor level 
is eight feet five inches. This Iranian embassy is supposed to have 
Tb^n sent by KhosruII. of Persia (591-628) to Pulikesi II. (609-640) 
4 >f Mahdrdshtra, whose capital was probably at Bad4mi in south 
KalMgi. Tabari, the Arab historian, gives clear evidence of close 
relations between the two kings. The date would bo about 625.' 

18* In a similar position, on the other side of the door, is 
'^another fragment, probably of about the same ago. Above the 
left of the centre of the picture, a chief, with a blue and white bird^ 


: * Hr/Fergtt«Bon, J. R. A. S. XI. 165. 

^ Fcit birds were very coimnou in India both before and after the time of the Ajanta 
' The Kdmjiyan mentions the parrot screaming in liis home of wire 

Medifldval India, 11. 7) ; the Mrichchhakati, or Toy Cart, 
bf third eoatury after Christ, describes an aviary, in which the doves bill 
; the pampered parrot creaks like a Bnihman Pandit stuffed with 
the chatters as glibly as a waiting maid giving her mistress's 
, ; while the cuckoo, crammed with jmcy fruit, whines 

the quails fight; the partridges cry; the peacock taus the 
I the swans, like balls of moonlight, roll about 

t w icmgdegged cranes stalk across the court, like eunuchs on guard. 

AAepagt ahd Medissval India, 11. 163). Kalidas (500 a. 1 ). ?), in hi« 
I, itttntipiis the parrot complaining from his wiry bower, (Manning’s 
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iB his lap, sits on a low dais, with a high back. Behmd it are 
the faces of two attendants ; and to the right, a woman 
bearer. Below, a dark curly-hairod boy brings forward a jug. To 
the left, in front of the chief are two women, one with a vessel or 
casket and her hair tied in a chignon; and, sitting on the flc^r 
with crossed arms and looking up, is a child to whom the chief 
seems to speak. In another compartment, to the right, a clay- 
coloured man with jewelled head-dress, and a green-skinuod. 

companion with a long* nose, both look at the chiefs 

Outside, to the right, is a ti*ee, and beyond it, in front of a 
building, a chief, probably the same as in the last part of the picture, 
with striped drawers, holds the cord of one of a pair of scales in 
which he has placed his loft foot. Behind him, on h^ left, is a 
man in white clothes with a rod in his band, and throe figures from 
the other end of the beam look on from the clouds. 

To the loft of the chief are five women, the one in front with a 
child towards which the chief stretches his hand as if to put in the 
scale. The women seem to object to this, one fair, another of greenish 
complexion beating their breasts. Behind these two is one with a 
very ruddy comphixiou wearing a striped rol)0. She is directing 
an appealing look to tlie prince, her right hand rests on her breast, 
and the left holds by one arm the obstreperous child below, whoso 
cries are attracting the attention of the woman seated in front, 
probably his mother. The general pose of this figure is most 
graceful and natural. Beside her is seated another woman with a 
pathetic expression of face, who is holding a child on her lap with 
both hands. Behind this group of women rises a betclnut palm 
and a group of large-leaved foliage, the young clusters of browp 
leaves contrasting favourably with the older green ones. Behind 
the scales, to the right of the prince, is a ruddy figure with a 
white skull cap and close-fitting white coat and waistband arranged 
in three distinct rolls. Ho is saluting the prince with his rigit 
hand and carrying a staff in the left. Overlooking a wall, belaud 
the chief, two rod-bearded devotees with their hair in the top-knot 
style seem to speak to the prince. Above these are fragments of 
two standing figures, and next is one sitting cross-legged, apparently 
in conversation with two figures, likewise seated to the rights 'Ona 
of whom is of a greenish colour and the other is represented vyith 
the palms of his hands brought together in front 
respect. These figures are seated upon rectangular bloekai 
some undistinguishable substance. This scene is probably 
to represent a trial by ordeal. Hi wen Thsang notice^ 
ordeal by weight they set the accused in one some and a litbue 
other. If the man outweighed the stone, he was deemed 


^ Tho scene may be intended to repreBent J^huddhodana and bin inim 
The youth below may bo Siddh4rtha (though not ou his hotae Eantak] 
father’s house to become a recluse, and the group of sages eomii^ ldr ^ 
liim and pay him homage ; whilst the foremost may be oabyihg a ^ 
Siddhirtha. The peacock in his gorgeous plumage may lutroditi 
pride and vau% of dress in contrast with the simple 
•sages. Mr. Grimths’ Beport, 1874. 
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if the contrary, he was pronounced guilty. Thus Krishna offered to 
treigh himself against the warriors of his army, and when Muhammad 
was weighed by the angels against a thousand of bis people, ho 
'' outweighed thorn 

Below the first scene the chief again appears together with the 
little boy, apparently at the hut of some devotees, where an old 
shaven-headed man moots him, while behind stand five disciples 
each whh a cloth over his left shoulder. The first of these holds a 
water vessel, and with the other hand signals to the chief apparently 
to stop. To the right of those are two rod-bearded devotees near a 
forest, the one with flowers the othei* with grass. Part of another 
figure can be made out, but the rest to the right is much destroyed. 


19. From above the left window to the end of the front aisle are 
a series of scenes that wore probably all coimoctotj, but parts of 
them are so defaced that they cannot be satisfactorily made out. 

Over the window is a fomalo figure, porliaps Mayd.(lovi 
Sh^kyamuui^s mother, reclining on a conch and looking down 
towards a maid who has her band on the lady’s luicklace as if 
^removing it. Another to the right with flowered bodice holds a 
fly-flap. At the head of the couch a fair mfii<l servant holds a 
large water-pot, pouring its contents on her unstress’ head, as docs 
another to the right, with a blue and white loincloth and rich 
necklace. Beyond the couch one fully covered holds a stick as if 
for defence. To the right of all and a little lower, in the doorway, 
is another servant with a large vessel having a spout on one side 
of it. To tlio right of this again, the same lady is seated in a palace, 
in a transparent robe with a slave at her right hand, with bands on 
her thighs either the result of tattooing or tight-fitting di'awers. 
Two women stand behind, and a third, a female slave, covered, sits 
talking with her. Further to the right, and lower, a man is seated, 
perhaps an astrologer, his person covered with a flowered cloth, 
apparently addressing the lady. Ikdiind him, but nearer to her 
mistress, is a very fair woman with a large flat dish or tray, on which 
are some objects which she seems about to ofPer to the man. Behind 
these, to the right, a man in a white dross comes in by the door which 
divides this from the next part of the picture. Below is a defaced 
fragment with two figures in it. Above, to the right, is another 

S 'sode in which the lady and her eunuch are seated together; 

ile, behind the lady, another woman comes in holding out her 
band^ Ups apart and eyes wide open as if in astonishment. A 
, of the palace separatoa this from what follows. Here a large 

' :^pi0Ce of plaster out of the centre, hinders a satisfactory reading of 
. ' On the left is a half -naked fly-flap woman. To the 

V right is the head and hand of another attendant holding a rod, both 



the ordeal by B<uUeB is for women, children, aged 
IklltK, lame, Br&hmana, tmd thoBo afOictod with disease. The accused, 
^ od in s soalo, by those who understand the art of weight, should 
i|g « 0 scales show the^ truth and free me from suspicion. If 

bc«p me down, 0 mother ! If I be puns, cany me, unwards, 
r ll. tOI; quoted in Mrs. Manning's Ancient and Medicevm India, 
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looking towards a figure with rich pearl sacred thread now destroyed. 
Behind him a lady, perhaps the same as in the other scenes, leans 
forward looking up to the left. Beyond and behind her m 
attendant in a dark bodice with white flowers, also looks in the 
same direction as the first two, while behind and lower, at the left 
side of the lady, are two more servants in white clothes. A plantain 
palm indicates the open air on the right, and beyond this some 
female figures can be partially made out. Oyer this, from the 
window to within eighteen inches of the wall, is the only piece of 
ceiling fresco left in this aisle. It contains chiefly fruit and flowers 
in small compartments, hut one has two figures in Persian dress. 

Although a great portion of this ceiling is destroyed, enough 
remains to give the general arrangement of the whole. At first 
sight it appears very complicated, but after a little study, it will 
be seen how simply the whole thing is arranged. Keeping to the 
idea of imitating their wooden originals, an idea which pervades 
everything they did at Ajanta, the Buddhists, in decorating this 
ceiling, merely adopted the principal divisions formed by the several 
timbers in one of their wooden floors. In fact, the plan^f the ceiling 
is nothing more than the plan of a wooden-floor taken from below ; 
or, to put it plainer, if another floor were added to the present 
cave, the timbers, which would enter into the construction of th%^ 
floor, on looking up at them from below, would be represented by the 
principal lines on this ceiling. Taking one unit of the ceiling and 
reducing it to its simple constructive lines, it is found to be made 
of a plan of four columns, with connecting girders. Across these 
run joists and at right angles to those again are smaller joists. The 
space is thus divided into a number of panels, varying in shape 
and filled with ornament. This principle of division is carried out 
in every paiuted ceiling that remains in the monastery oaves, except 
that in AVII. the principal arrangement consists of circles. These 
panels are filled with ornaments of such variety and beauty, 
falism and conventionalism so harmoniously combined, as to ea^Si 
forth the Lighesfc admiration^ For delicate colouring, varie^ iui 
design, flow of line, and filling of space, they are unequi^fle^» 
Although every panel has been thought out, and not a touch in oia# 
is carelessly given, the whole work bears the imprei^n of 
been done with the greatest ease and freedom of thought as well ijii! 
of execution. The ornament in the smarller 8<|uar6B is pdb.li0i|l 
alternately on a black and red ground, The ground colow W*# 
first laid in, and then the ornament was painted solidly ove|^ & 
white. It was further developed by thin, transparent colottts 
the white. ' ' ' ^ 

On three of the panels of this ceiling isa drinking scene 
attended by his wife and servants. '* In its simplest versiqnf^e 
represents a sofa placed in front of a cloth-soroen and c^yete^ 
cushions and a check-pattern coverlet, and on it are ■ 

stout, burly-looking man and a lady by his side. The maii 
cross-legged, and is in an amatory mood, perhaps somewhllii^^,l^ 
with wine. His fEu^e is heayr and 'Square, apq 
^ud moustache. He wears long hair, ' ft 
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mp with a turban, or a fur band around it, like the Qilp^.q cap of 
the Central Asiatic races of the present day. On his body is a 
coat or tunic reaching to the knee and trimmed apparently with 
patch-work decorations ; knee-breeches and striped stockings com- 
plete his dress. He holds a cup in his left hand, and before him, 
on the ^’ound, in front of the sofa, is a covered tra.y. The lady 
beside him has a gown reaching to the knee, a shell jacket (both 
«et off with patch-work trimmings), and a pair of striped stockings. 
She has a skull-cap on her head and earrings. Her right hand is 
lifted as in the act of telling something interesting to her lord. To 
the right of the man, in front of the sofa, stands a maid arrayed in 
a long flowing gown, which leaves only the tips of her shoes visible, 
and holds a flagon, shaped like a sodawater bottle, with a long 
narrow neck, ready to replenish the cup of her lord. Behind the 
mistress there is a second maid with a wido-inouthed covered jar in 
her hand. In the second version the man holds the cup in his right 
hand and a stick or straight sword in his left. He has also an 
elaborately- worked belt, and the trimmings of the coat and gowns are 
of different patterns. The lady leans with her right hand on the 
shoulder of her lord, and by her attitude expresses groat solicitude 
to please him. There is also a third maid, squatting in front and ready 
to serve edibles from the covered tray beside her. The third version 
is even more developed. The screen behind the sofa is adorned 
•with floral designs. The coat of the hero and the gown of his 
lady, and also that of her maid, are set off with triangular striped 
streamers flying from the back. The features of the lady are vivid 
with life, and the expression of endearment on her face is admirable. 

second maid holds a goblet, instead of a jar. The lady has, 
instead of a cap, a fillet round her head with an aigrette in front, 
and the maids similar fillets, but without the jewel . The third 
maid is replaced by two bearded, thick-lipped nogro-looking 
Servants, wno are serving out dishes from the covered tray. The 
stockings in the last two versions are white. In two small panels 
the male figure is reproduced in company with another male, two 
|ovisl companions, engaged in pledging their faith to each other 
Oter a oup of liquor* The striped stockings are distinctly seen in 
as also a pair of check-pattern trousers, not striped.^ 

the above details are 

: : thinks that the figures are Bakfcrian. But the streamers, or 
Itoderoles, are Persian, and taken in connection with the embassy 
it seems possible that these panels have been copied by native 
a picture of Khosru II. and his beautiful wife Shirin.® 
Cave 11. is, like cave I., one of the latest and richest monasteries, 
& smaller and somewhat different in the style of its front columns. 
lHiiC verandah, feet long, is supported in front by four pillars 
all of the same style, having a torus and fillet at 
to about a fourth up they have sixteen 
have thirty^-two flutes with belts of elaborate 
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Chaptar ZIV. tracery. The capitals are flower-shaped, along which the fltitea of 
Races tflnteragt, column are continued as petak; first there is a deep calyx, 
widest near the bottom and ending in a double row of petals ; 

Ajani'A Cav*s. above a very small fillet there is a thick projecting tOrus, surmount- 
Cavo II, ^ bell-shaped flower of about the same depth as the torus, and 

on this rests a thin plain abacus. Over them runs a plain arohtoave 
on which the roof rests and beyond which it projects very consider- 
ably, with indications of the patterns in which it waa once painted^ 
At each end of the verandah are chambers similar to those in cave 1*, 
the architrave above the pillars in front of them being filled with 
carving. In the central compartment of the front of the chapel> in 
the right end of the verandah, is a Ndga chief and attend^ts. In 
that on the left end is a woman and child. The side 
in both are occupied by fat male figures. Each chapel opens intyo 
an inner cell. At the loft end of the front, in a niche, Shakyamtmi 
squats in the teaching attitude, and over eacli shoulder is a smaller 
image. The cave has two windows, and a fine central door with ah 
elaborate architrave, at the bottom of whicli arc porters with five^ 
hooded snake canopies, each apparently holding a flower ; above this^ 
the compartments on each side are tilled with pairs^of standing 
figures, male and female, in varied attitudes ; above the door the 
figures are seated, with a siuglo fat figure in the centre compart** 
ment. Outside the architrave arc three members of florid tracery, 
then a pilaster, similar in style to the columns and surmounted by a 
female figure standing under the foliage of a tree and leaning on a 
dwarf. Over the upper architrave is a line of prostrate figures with 
what resembles a crown in the centre. The hall inside is forty-seveh 
feet seven inches wide by forty-eight feet four inches deep, and is 
supported by twelve pillars similar to those in the last cave, the 
most highly ornamented being those just in front of the sanctuary. 
These pillars are very similar to those in cave I Those in the 
row, and the central pair in the back row, have little fat dwarfs 
four arms supporting the corners of tho square caps. The <^nf^ 
pairs of pillars in tho back and front rows are the richest in caiying^ ' 
and the corner ones have flutes runniug in spirals up two belts:df 

the shaft. The brackets have cherubs on tho projections. In Ihi 

central panels of the brackets, in the back row, numbers of pedplh 
worship a relic shrine ; in those of the right side row are 
figures canopied by arches rising from the mouths of dragoul|;i^ 
in the rest are a fat chief, his wife, and maids. The pihNStoiis iki 
beautifully carved. In a line with the side aisles in the 
- there are chambers w^h two pillars and pilasters in their 

tho chamber on the right, or east, side of the sanotuaiy, w 
tured a pair of portly sitting figures, both with rich 
tho woman holds a child on her knee, apparently a m u riug 
toy held in her right hand j to the right and left of them 
slaves with fly^flaps, while one behind holdsa parrot and fruits 
are eleven small figures, some of them making ran»s 
wrestling, and some playing on musical instmuents ■•for 
amusement. This is probably intended -to 
Sh^kyamuui nursed by .bis mother.' whO' sits by his 
dana. In the upper ooiraers .,are 
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^{perteps Asita) giving instruction. In a corresponding compartment 
iOii tiae other side are two fat male figures with elaborate head- 
dresses^ neok-chaina, and armlets, one holding an egg-shaped object 
in his hand. The frilled back to the head-dress on the right hand 
figure is of the style in voguo in sculptures of about the fifth or 
sixth century a.d. Female slaves with fly-flaps stand on either side, 
and cherubs with large wigs appear in the upper corners. Below 
are two semicircular representations, perhaps meant for vegetables. 
Over the fronts of these side chapels, in the back wall, are also 
Bculptured groups, the central one over the left chapel having a 
Ndga chief and his family. The shrine is about fourteen feet by 
televeii, but owing to the cave being only eleven feet five inches 
h it is very dark, and smells strongly of bats. Shdkyatnuni 
squats in the teaching posture with the wheel and two deer in front, 
and behind them, to tlie right, is a woman in the attitude of adoration 
before a male with a long object like an empty bag ; to the left 
is a woman kneeling with a long- twisted object, and behind her a 
kneeling male worshipper round his head. The right fly-flap-boarer 
is richly dressed with a tiara and a glory round his head, the left 
one is Avalokiteshvara who has the top-knot head-dress, and in his 
left hand a bottle-shaped object. 

Though much decayed, the paintings have suffered loss during 
the last few years than those in other caves. It is the only cave 
that retains any painting in the shrine. 

1. Much of the richly decorated verandah ceiling still remains 
in such. a state that the pattern can be made out. When entire, it 
must have been remarkably beautiful and delicate, both in colour 
and design. The spandrils of the central compartment are admimbly 
designed, the one on the left with two floating figures, a man and a 
woman ; the one on the right with two men wrestling, terminating 
from the waist in conventional scroll work. Half of this spandril 
is drawn in red, and appears to have been left incomplete, although 
its diagonal is treated in a similar way, half green and half gray. 
The dmgonal spandril to the floating figures is entirely destroyed. 

of leaves and flowers are admirable specimens of 
art, 

The little that remains of the painting in the verandah is 
to show that it was of a very high order as rej^ards design, 

' dmimgj and colour. Taking into consideration the fact that the 
fvbole of the verandah is exposed to all changes of weather, from 
extreme moisture of the monsoon to the intense dry heat of the 
; /Wt seascfli with its accompanying hot winds, it is remarkable how 

stood. The blixes are as vivid now as they 
‘ they were put on. The back wall of the verandah has 

mfiob, ’ Gin the extreme left, in the upper comer, are 
, |l». deified devotees on clouds, having a slightly redder oast of skin 
08 in the composition. Both are clad in simple 
s vrorti like a woman’s robe thrown over the left shoulder, 
6 e» green striped material and the other gray. The hair 
lii^ a tuft^ a back of the head with a few tressee 
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The foremost has the hands represented in the act of begginfo 
adoring, or saluting. Tho two figures below are very dilapidated^ 
The one to the left has a decidedly Egyptian cast of expression, the 
figure, whether man or woman it is difficult to say, probably the latter, 
appears to be putting on ornaments ; one hand is seen near the ear, 
while the eyes are directed to a looking glass, which is being held 
by an attendant. To the right, next in order, are two, one male 
and the other female, very perfect illustrations of thodO^ quaint little 
creatures, half human half bird formation, o$>lled Jcinnars, The 
male is playing a blue flute and the female blue cymbals, They we 
standing on conventional rocks. Above these are two figures, one 
a man and the other a woman. The man, who is richly jewolle^ 
and whose curly locks fall gracefully round the head; holds in; 
his right hand a blue lily, while the left rests on the rigfht 
shoulder of the woman, who is dressed in a blue bodice and carries 
in her hands a leaf -full of flowers. The strip of blue below is a 
fragment of a large sword. Passing to the right, we have the head 
and shoulders of a colossal regal figure, the ornamental tead-dress 
of which is admirably drawn. Above are two kirdtas peeping from 
behind rocks. Tho delicate brushed-up moustache of ^the lower is 
curious. This figure is appealing to the one above him, pointing 
down with tho right hand, apparently to the colossal figure below, 
while holding in his left a bow and two arrows. These ©Id artists 
were such keen observers of nature that the smallest detail did not 
escape their observation, they have painted the plugs which are 
inserted in the punctures in the lobe of the ear to prevent them closing. 
Next in order, and on clouds, is a male angel with a blue sword in 
the right hand, while tho left supports the back of his female con^ 
sort, who is reclining on a green ledge of rock. Her right 
is resting on the inan^s shoulder with the forearm doubled forward; 
her left hand is slightly raised to meet the right. Behind are what 
appear to bo white and blue clouds. The old man, leaning tb the 
right below with the well-drawn head sparsely covered with a 
few gray hairs, the ear admirably rendered, and the drawing of the 
shoulder and back well understood, makes one regret that so little 
is left of him. In front is a woman. The height of the base of the 
picture from the floor is seven feet one inch, 

3. The second fragment is to tho right of the door, and oontaihn 

little more than two floating figures, an angel, with a long thhdt 
sword in the right hand and a small shield in the left, suppoi#!^; 
another, whose form is beautifully rounded. Below can be 
fragment of a turban and a well drawn hand. ; ; 

4. In the third fragment, which is at the right end 6f the 

dah between the window and the wall, are, on the left, two 
devotees, who have attained to the power of flying on the blotid% ’ 
rad on the right two angels with a regal figure, perhaips bf / 

in the middle with high ornamental he^^dress, to the left ShacIjS 
his wife, and to the right a green coloured fly-flap«beare^« - 

5. In the chapel, at the right end of the verandah, 
fragments of painting. On the left wall, at the upper 
chief sits upon his throne with his feet on a stbb^ 
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with fly-flaps attend him* To the right are a number of men carry- 
ing a palanquin or bior with two poles. Before it are three soldiers, 
one with a very long shield. In front, a light coloured man with a 
sword prostrates himself towards the palanquin or else towards a 
green man in white drawers in front of it, who, with a reddish old 
man, are approaching a large dark-green tree. In the right corner 
of the room the palanquin is again shown in the forest, placed on 
the ground, and a lady sits beside it as if drowsy or deep in thought. 
To th^e left three people are lying asleep, and a fourth, a woman, 
looks out of the palanquin in astonishment or terror. Above the 
palanquin, to the right, is a child, and a green man or woman sits 
looking at it, while it lies by the side of a conventional lake full 
of lotus flowers and geese. Below is a Ndga chief with five hoods 
and a Nfoa maid with one hood, seated on a throne. Behind him 
are two oSier Naga women and a third in front and below the pond. 
The rest is destroyed. 

6. To the right of tho cell-door, in the same apiirtment, can be 
traced an elephant and a horse. On the right hand wall are also 
a few traces of painting ; among them a chief on his throne, and 
in front, a figure apparently anointing him. Another holds a 
mirror, and at a green doorway are traces of a figure with a large 
oblong shield. In tho left cliapel are some traces of painting ; some 
cows, ashoka flowers, and parts of figures with considerable frag- 
ments of two long painted inscriptions and some smaller ones, 

7* The ceilings are the most complete in the whole series, and 
though blackened with smoke, contain many very interesting pieces 
of floral decorations, Ndga chiefs, flying figures, others with human 
and animal heads, the lower extremities ending in scroll-work. 

8, In the left end of the front aisle, on the right of the cell-door, 
is a small scene. A pond is shewn covered with lotus flowers and 
geese. On the brink sit a chief or other groat man and his wife, and 
l^hind her to tho right, hangs a long straight sword in its scabbard 
and a small shield with it. In the back-ground are conventional 
MUs. On the left side of tho cell-door is more hill scenery, and 
over a hill on the left, comes a man with a sword. To tho right is 
an carrying two geese, and below, beside a pond, are two geese 
and two men standing in the water, tha. one on the right having a 
jpword hung by a strap over his left shoulder; he is represented 
• to lifting water in his right hand as if to perform the vow of oblation, 
The other, probably the man carrying the geese, seems 
^ completed his vow and thrown the water away. 

; ^ J. Above the cell-door the painting is much destroyed, but has 
consisted of two parts. On the extreme left a largo goose 
scat, and to the right is a woman whose head-dress 
^ to from which hang two quilled or puffed ends 

toideroles. Above is a green seated figure, and to the right aits 
with his hands joined, while a third, in white clothing, stands 
tolindL The rest of the picture is destroyed. Between two pillars of 
e toiac^ ftauds a man in white clothing, resting on a long stick or 
straight sword by his left side ; he is probably a porter. 
^ odinpartment to the right, a chief sits on cither side, the 
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tJhaptoi* XIV. ono on the right with his feet on a low footstool, and beside it a 
pion'A«A7TYi+ArABf dish with a water lily. He holds his hands in the teaching posture, 
Behind him is a blue pillow and the ornamented corner of the back 
Ajanta Caves. gjjgf gjj j^as a highly jewelled tiara with 

Cave IL ^ther jewelry and holds up his left hand, Between them two men 
sit on a cushion who maybe their ministers, the one on the left 
holding his hand up as if in the act of speaking. Behind each prince 
is a fly-flap-bearer. In the extreme left of the picture sit two women^ 
and in the hands of one of them is the chiefs sword. Beside the 
other sit two more figures. 

10. On the side of the pilaster to the right of this are two 
women, one with a cloth across her bosom, a band about her 
waist^ and a flower or fruit in her left hand. The other is taller and 
has a fine armlet and a waist-chain, llor thighs are apparently 
cased in a network of beads, perhaps tho pattern of a fine muslin robe, 

11. On tho front of tho pilaster is a small painting much destroyed, 
but enough is left to show that tho original was a very gract 3 ful 
composition. On the loft a man, in a waistcloth, sits cross-legged on 
the floor, with tho left foi*earm r(‘sting on the kj^ee, examining 
something in ]i is right hand. The posf'of tho woman on the right, 
who is entirely niuie, is admirable. From the action of her right 
hand she appears to be stretching a band, but from the action of 
the loft it seems as if the material were rigid. ^ 

12. Close to this, tho lower compartment to the left of the door 
of the first coll in the aisle is too much destroyed to bo intelligible. 
The figures soem to bo mostly wom(3n, four are in front, and one has 
apparently been reaching across the centre of the picture. One 
above ^yas, perhaps, playing a triangular shaped instrumont. Just 
above, in an interior, sits a man, perhaps a chic^f, on a cushion, and 
a woman resting her left hand on the ground is talking to him. He 
is attended by a fly-flap-bearcr. 

13. Abov(3 tho door is another interior, representing three apart- 
ments or divisions of a hall. In the middle is a chief, on a 
cushioned s(jat with a j^illow behind him, over which is seen the 
corner of the back carved with dragons; behind the head is a glory, 
and his feet rest on a low stool, while his hands are in the teaching 
posture. In the side comjmrtments are a fair fly-flap-bearer in tho 
loft, and a dark one in the right. In front of each sit two men, 
in the same positions, a fair one on the inner side and a darker on 
the outer, the darker with higher tiaras than the fairer ones, who 
may be their ministers. 


^ perhaps a representation of the Maghaclov birth, Jaiahk^ of Ba44ha. 
Magha^y, the ruler of the city of Miyalu, was the first mortal whoso hidr tumod 


gray. This did not happen until he had reigned 252,000 years ; and, 

84,000 years still to live, he was so struck by the ficeting nature of maij^al 
made over his ^kingdom to his son and became an ascetic. As in 
sculpture, where dhc story is also represented, the king maybe examinilii 
hair in his right Itod ; the other hand resting, as it does in ^-Bharhut 
his knees (Bharhuttetupa, 78). An attendant, on the right, thWs also, leans 
and draws the RAjl s attention to something like a hair, which he holds botWSSii 
lorennger and thttinf. 
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14. In a palace, above tlie last, a chief sits on a chair with his 
feet down and crossed on a footstool, one hand on his knee, the 
other raised a little, and a tiara on his head. On his left his wife 
sits in a similar position but presented more from the side. A woman 
at her side rests her elbow on her knee and looks towards the chief. 
Behind each a fairer figure attends as fly-flap-bearer, the loft hand 
one with a sect mark on her forehead, and the other with a Persian- 
like cap and holding some object with both his hands. Beside him 
is a woman with a vessel in her left hand. In front sits a man, like 
a labourer or ploughman, with a moustache, speaking to the chief, and 
beside him two others. Beyond the pillar a man stands with a 
rosary in his hand, looking up to a tall woman beyond the next pillar, 
and laughing. She is dressed like a lady in much jewelry. Beyond 
her, to the left, is a man in the dress usually given to porters, and 
who appears to speak with her. 

15. Below and between the) doors of two cells is anotlu^r scene. 
Near the centre stands a nobl(‘ la<ly liolding some object in her 
right hand. Before her, to th.('< left, is a white dressed beggar, porliaps 
Asita, with an umbrella over his head, into whose liands she has given 
an infant. At his left side is a chief, with flat- topped crown, who 
seems to listen with great delight. Behind is a fly-flap- bearer also 
intently listening. In the door, to the left, is a porter, and beyond 
the door is another figure wiili a b('ggar^s head-dr(‘ss, but he is not 
in white. Behind him are a man and woman, and below two people 
speaking to one another. 'Co the right of the chief lady, stands her 
maid leaning forward, and before her a boy or )>igmy. Behind the 
maid, to the right, sits a man with a very large head-dress and 
perhaps young Shakyaiiiuni befoi*e him. This picture is full of life* 
A large piece of painting below seems as if left unfinished, with the- 
figures outlined in red. 

16. Over the cell-door a beggar holds a lotus flower towards 
four Buddhas, and between the doors of the second and third cells 
are eleven lines of images of Shakyamimi, ten in each row, all seated 
on lotuses and in rod clothing. The last line seems to have been of 
a different colour from the rest. 

1 7. On the back wall, between the left chapel and the antechamber^ 
a large Shakyamuni is seated under a mango tree, with an Indra 
on hia right and a Bodhisattva on his left. His feet rest on a white 
lotus ; a worshipper is below a little to the left. Across the top are 
seven Shiikyamunis in various attitudes, each on a lotus, the stalks 
being brought up from below. On each side of the sacred tree are 
two Sh4.kyamunis, the one pair darker than the other and one of each 
pair in the same attitude. Below these, on each side, were two 
pairs more, now nearly obliterated. Below, on the right side, is a 
pale coloured Shdkyamuni seated cross-legged, his hands in the 
teaching attitude, with two attendant fly-flappers. Below is a, 
painted inscription in letters of about the sixth century.’ 


I Hie iuBcription is mutilated. As much of it as has been translated runs : This 
is datifttl gift of the reverend Shakya friar Buddhagiipta. Whatever be the merit, 
ol ^is let that be lor all beings ....... 
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18. The roof of tho antechamber to the shrine is beautifully 
decorated. TIu? design is freely and boldly painted, and when seen 
under the conditions in which it was intended to be seen, the effect 
is most pleasing. I’he general arrangement is that of conoentrio 
bands mostly filled with conventional ornament, with the exception 
of the outer and principal one which partakes more of a naturalistfc 
treatment of birds, of the lotus, and other flowers. The four comers 
are nearly repetitions of one another. The two birds, with the 
quaint crests of conventional scrolls and tails of the same character 
are consUuitly met with, both aivved and painted. The piece of fret 
is well drawn in tho |x>rtion of panel at tho end. The walls are 
covered with small painted figures of Slulkyamuni. Among those 
on tl\c right hand side of the shrine-door are fragments of a painted 
inscription.! 

19. In tho shriiK*, on the front wall, on the right hand side of 

the door, is a Bodbisattva in the drtms of a chief, like tho right 
hand gakdvcepei’s at Elnra., and with two male attendants. On the 
left is Aval okitesh vara with a jug in his left hand and a deer skin over 
his left shoulder. side walls arc covered with Shhkyamums, 

in thnje lines of four each, with fittendants without fly-flaps and all 
with glories. The roof, which is twelve feet high, is also painted. 

As it is almost totally dark, it is r(?asimablo to infer that the original 
must have been executed by means of artificial light. On entering the 
sanctuary with a light, tho effect produced is one of extreme richness, 
the floating figures in the spandrils staudingout with startling effect. 
These figures are bringing their gifts of flowers to present to tho 
gigantic 81uikyamiini below, Tho wreath of flowers is admirably 
painttsd and tho band of black and white with its varied simple 
ornament is a most haj)py idea, giving additional value to the retrt 
of the design. The eye would have l)(?ou satiated by the amount of 
colour were it not for tho relief it derived from the imposition of 
this band. 

20. On tlie back wall of tho cave, lx>twoon tho antechamber and 
right side chapel lias been a largo figure of Indra on a hill. On hia 
left was a sword-bearer, a yellow dwarf at his foot, and three other 
attendants on his left. On his right were a woman and another 
figure. Above them is a woman, apparently nearly naked, leanit^, 
to the left, and still above is tho arm of another better 

On the right sido above are a chorub and an aogel sailing in tito 4^ 
towards Indra's head. : r 

21. Ill the left back chapel on the left hand wall, along > 

from left to right, are two pairs of women looking down worn 
windows upon the scene below. In the middle is a red man 

on clouds, and to the right a cherub and an angeh Below at!6 
compartments of a building. On the left side of thh r 

leaning against the dividing pillar, is a tall wonnm )< 


! As as has been translated runs ? the eharitable assknuMon Of the f 

memheant l^adanta Dharmadatta. May the merit d this be 
of supreme W^ledge to mother and father, an^ to all 
Jour.Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soe, VII. 53-61 ' 
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colour, with jewelled hoad-dross and rich striped robe, speaking to 
a red female on her left. Behind this one again is a third lady of 
like complexion with the first, holding up a child which wears 
stockings, and who seems to wish to go to the first. In front is a 
fourth passing to the right and looking back to the first lady. In the 
door to the right is the porter, and in a door facing him is a bald 
beggar with a cloth over his shoulders and another round his loins, 
and a white coloured disciple carrying a bag and bogging from 
the porter. Before the first lady, in the left coin]>ai’tnient, are three 
women and four children or dwarfs. The fair lady, to the left, 
holds jewelry in her hand, the second is dark, and the third red 
and holds a flower vessel. The first boy has a vessel on his back 
held by a string over his shoulder ; the ihivk one in front holds a 
long dish ; the fourth is white an<l has a dark sash passing over his 
shoulders and under and over his arms. Beliiiid all stands the 
porter in white clothes, with a finger of his left hand raised and the 
palm of the right hold out, as if explaining. 

22. On the right side of this chapel the same tall lady seems to 
reappoar in the left side of the central compartment, her right hand 
raised, and the left across the body. Behind her are four women 
in line, two of them beyond the pillar, and the front one of a dark 
green complexion. The next two are fair ; the third clasps the pillar ; 
and the fourth is reddish, with a white bodice. In front of the 
green maid is another I'oddish maid her person covered, and holding 
up a box; and behind her us a boy or dwarf. Before the fourth 
woman is another dwarf female with a bag in her hand; and behind 
all, on the right, is a white-vested porter with a stick in his hand, 
and with a long pointed raoustacbe. Un the loftaro a white and a green 
woman, and in front a red and a green female dwarf. In the hands 
of the latter, who looks back towards the lady, is a flower tray. To 
the left of those is a man dressed in light coloured clothes, who is 
addressing them. Above, in the centre, two ladies and a boy look 
from a window ; to the right is a cherub and an angel ; and to the 
loft a |>6akod roof, 

23. The ceiling of this small chamber is painted with great taste. 
The general arrangement is similar to the central area in all the 
other roofs, consisting of bands between concentric circles inscribed 
in a square. The outermost band is composed of diamond-shaped 
fonns> filled in with grotesque heads. These forms are connected by 
jewelled bosses, from which radiates floriated work. The next band 
IS filled in with conventional foliage most beautifully and delicately 
di^wn, golden intone, on a black ground. Then comes a band 
with a procession of geese, the interspaces filled with different 
cotmxmd flowers, also on a black ground. If this band is carefully 
0Xammod all round, it will bo seen how pleasingly the space hm 
heen filled, how varied is the action of each bird, and how well has 

rendered the peculiar characteristic movements of the goose. 

1^ alone wdl give a fair notion of the amount of observation 
before a result so admirable could have been attained. In 
Ae of tihe design was a rosette, the idea taken from the lotus, 

the corners of the square diagonally, the triangular spaces 
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Chapter XIV. of two arc filled with grotesque heads with grinning faces, large* 
Places oTinterest twisted horns. On either side of each head is floriated 

work, springing from other grotesque heads, which are well worth 
Ajaitta Caviss. Btudy. The oruainent of the third triangular space is composed 
Cave II. of a humaii-lK)diod creature, struggling with a dragon, both of 
which terminate in floriated work. The colour and drawing have 
coiisidcrnbly faded. The ornamont filling the fourth space is 
admirably designed ami drawn, consisting of a dragon attacked 
by another mythological animal. The bodies of both are partly' 
covered by scales and they end in floriated work, very similar to 
the conventional foliage om])loyod to represent the mantling in^ 
heraldry during the middle ages. 

24. In the corresponding chapel, to the right of the shrine, are- 
two painied scenes, in which the ])rincipal figures are represented 
in the sam® light, red ochry tints on a dark ground, as those in the 
chapel just described : perhaps they are of later date than the other' 
paintings. On the left side are live feniak* figures among hills; the 
first, on the left, in a very tliin dress, stands just before a plantain 
tree ; the second and third have curious circular head-dresses, like^ 
that of the lady scul])tar(jd on the adjoining back wall of the room. 
The first has a bag, the second a casket, perhaps containing relics, 
and at their feet sit four small figures like boys, but with women's 
head-dresses. The third lady has some small object in her left 
hand. The fourth wears a tiara and leads by the hand a child 
carrying a stick, while a bigg(»r one follows. Above the picture, 
on the left, arc two devotees in the clouds with their hands joined 
in the centre is a conventional cave ; and on the right are two flying, 
figures. 

25. The right side of the room is painted in the same style. A 
chief, on the left, sits on a circular mat, and a tall fly-flapper with a 
round head-dress stands on liis loft. From the right two ladies 
approach, naked to the waist, the last bearing a flower-tray, and 
behind her is a plantain tree. Between the fly-flapper and these is 
a man carrying a bow and hastening towards the chief, while he looks; 
round and speaks to tlie woman. Below stands another fly-flapper,, 
also a woman, and beside her are three children, one carrying some 
large object. On the left, below the chief, are three men, one bearing' 
a cock or other bird. Above, on the right, are parts of two figures ia 
the clouds, one with a flower ; and on the left a fat figure lookitig* 
towards the sculpture on the back wall. 

26. The ceiling of this small room is an admirable specimen of* 
ornamental design, especially the four spandrils, each differently 
designed with a monster ending in floriated scrolls, a treatmi^ 
characteristic also of Roman, mediaeval, and renaissance art. TlSe- 
Buddhists' love of variety, as exemplified in these spandrilfi 

a good lesson to a modem omamentist, who would be saf&fied , 
designing one spandril only, and filling the rest ^ 

or some other mechanical means. Were there not^g left oltlm 
paintings but these two small ceilings, they would be 
show the very high state to which decorative art, jn / 

execution, had reached during the age of Buddhism^ ' 
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27. To the right of the back pilaster, in the right side aisle of 
the hall, is a spotted deer standing on the edge of a conventional 
river ; and again, in the river, is a man hanging over the back of the 
deer who is carrying him across. Above this the painting is too 
much defaced to bo made out, except that another deer appears.^ 

28. The remainder of this wall bears one of the most interesting 
groups of pictures loft in the caves. Below, between the second 
and third cell-doors, is a cliief^s retinue. Ho goes out on a largo 
elephant, the umbrella of state over his head, and the goad in 
his hand ; behind him is an attendant with the fly-flap ; at his 
side goes a smaller elephant, with a rider now defaced; and before 
it walks a man with some load in a bag on his back. In front to 
the left five horses, two of them green, advances the men on the 
green horses looking back to the chief. There are also fourteen men 
on foot, of whom eleven seem to be sf)ldit;r.s, some carr-yirig oblong 
shields, and three round sliiolds with a groat grinning Glorgon face 
painted on the front of each. Two above, on the extreme left, 
liave swords in scabbards ; nine others liave Nepal swords, but very 
long ; other two men play flutes ; and one boats a drum. 

29. Between the first and second cell -doors, b(‘low, is 
represented, with a conventionalism worthy of the C-hinese, a river 
with many fish and shells in it. A boat with three masts, a jib sail, 
and an oar behind, and filhul tow^ards the stern wfith ten earthen 

{ *ar8, carries a man in it with long hair, who is praying. In the 
leaven behind, the Moon, a figure with a crescent behind him, is 
represented as coming to him, followed by another figure. A Nilga 
chief and his wife in the water to draw the boat back ; and 
in the water below, is another figure with a liuman head and long 
tail. On the left, on the shore, to which the boat is going, is a 
Buddha and a figure worshipping him. 

30, Above the third cell-door a Indy looks from a balcony 
towards the right. In 28, to the left, above the horseiunn, a chief, 
and a man on each side of him, sit on a couch talking, and two others 
sit below, one of them apparently explaining something to the chief 
before whom he sits. Belund the chief stand two women, one with 
a fly -flap, and a third on the extreme left stands behind the seated 
^an. In a balcony, to the right, two ladies sit talking, and in tho 
court below is a horse; on the roof of the balcony is another 
horse. The horse sooins to bo a connecting link among these 
pictures and appears six times. In a palace, again to tho right and 
on the left side of tho central cell-door, a chief sits on a cushioned 
seat holding a flower in his right hand. Behind him stand four 
la^es^ one holding a flower in her Land, and all with deep bracelets, 
k'abes, and rich jewelry. On tho chief's left a man sits below, and 
to the left is another man with a fillet and necklace ; while 
6 third comes in dressed in blue blouse and Persian head-dress, and 


UMa is pe)rtiAp$ meant to represent one of the ten deer birthe of Buddha. The 
ptoim Stnpiir a sculpture inscribed with the words Miga Jdiaka or deer birth. 
'’’Stupa, Sit 
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apparently addresses the chief, perhaps respecting the horse outside. 
Above tlie part first described, a cliief or great man and perhaps his 
minister, are represented sitting talking together. Before them 
sits another man apparently addressing Ihem, Two women are 
seated in front, and, at the chiefs left, the back of one is turned to 
the spectator showing well how her hair is dressed^ Behind the 
chief are two women standing, one with a fly -flap, and inside the 
door, to the loft, another stands looking at the scene. Behind the 
man who sits before the two principal personages, stands another with 
fillet, jeAvelled necklace, and a scanty blue cloth about his loins, and 
just behind him, the horse stands on the roof of the balcony already 
mentioned. Above this two men sit on ^ass or on a green carpet, 
and before them is a long board with a line down the middle of it 
and divided into twelve squares across, twenty-four in all. To 
the right of the board some great man sits with another beyond him. 
Eight in front a woman is seated, looking towards the first of these 
two. A space about a foot wide, with rock in it, over a horse 
facing the next, divides this from the following palace scene. In it 
some important personage sits on a low seat and another on his right 
on a cbintz-covered cushion. To their right sits a Naga chief 
and speaks to the man on the seat, while the other listens. Two 
women also sit beliiiid the Ndga chief and listen. In a balcony, 
to the right, and a little above, are two women and a boy, and in a 
window below, a man and woman are seated. To the right of this 
is a door, in front of which is a horse ridden by a man, and beyond 
the horse steps lead to the palace, up which the man is represented 
as having ridden. Below the stair, and to the right, is a shed 
and a lady swinging herself in it, while another, or the same, leans 
against a pillar of the shed and speaks to a man or woman who 
leads a horse towards her from the left ; the horse being at the 
upper right hand side of the second cell -door. A little to the right 
of the lady in the swing, on some raised place, sit a NAga chief with 
five snake hoods and his minister with three. The chief stretclies 
bis right hand towards four ladies, who address him from the left, 
while the minister inclines his head towards them as if pleased. 
Above the swing, stretching to the roof of the cave, is a scene in 
which sits a Ndga chief to the right and his wife on his right ; a 
woman stands behind each. Two men sit before the chief 
left, one of them on a seat; and to the right are aN&ga woman, and 
a NAga man with two snake hoods over his head. Outside, to the 
right, sit other two men, just over the other K%a chief and Ml . 
minister. All those attendants sit in a circle round the centi^ 
K&ga chief and his wife. 

31. To the right of the last are two disciples following a 
Above are two holy men flying in the air. A man 
worship the beggar with a water-pot in his hand, 
two others bearing flower trays, and with them stand 
all paying reverence to the beggar. To the right of 
between it and the pilaster is a bunding. 

32. Below the beggar in the last, and to 
chief and his minister in the one before, are 
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xntiaicianB, one playing on large cymbals, one on the conch, one 
blowing a long straight trumpet, one beating a drum hung by a 
cord over his shoulders. It is not clear what the fifth, who has a 
moustache, plays upon. Another man, in ablue and white waistcloth, 
stands before the first two women. 

33. Under the preceding scones, stretching from the first to the 
second cell-door, is a series of pictures just over the ship in 29, which 
seem intended as representations of what went on outside the palace 
walls, while what has been depicted above is laid within. Under the 
N4ga chief and his minister is the great door of a palace in which 
two women are represented, the one on the right wearing a petti- 
coat striped blue and black, and holding a bason in her hands at 
which the other looks. To the left of the door, and a little lower, 
a groat man and his companions advance towards it, his left hand 
laid on that of his attendant. Tlie first, near the door, looks back 
and carries an oblong shield and the usual blue Nopdlose sword* 
Two follow close behind him, one also looking back towards the 
big man. Beyond these stands another, also looking towards him. 
Then comes the princijml jx^raonage and an attendant on cither 
side, while in front is a servant with blue loincloth carrying a 
loaded tray. Behind follow two women, one with a striped petti- 
coat, the other with a double fillet or snood in her hair. And in 
the compartments of a balcony above sit three figures, perhaps 
musicians. To tlie left, in a house, two women, one at least of high 
rank, sit talking, while, from within, a lady comes with a heaped 
bason, and in front of her another descends the steps wl>ich are just 
at the heels of the great man's retinue above described. To the 
right side of the palace door, and at the edge of the door of 
the first cell, is another house in which is seen a beggar on a seat. 
To his left sits another, perhaps his disciple. Before the first, and 
to the left, are seven men, and in the foreground two women, all 
seated with their hands clasped. The second man is distinguished 
by a fillet in his hair and he and another sit on blue cushions, the 
rest on the ground. The beggar is giving them a sermon, to which 
all listen attentively. On the right of the first cell-door sit a 
great man and his wife, and two women stand behind them, one 
withafly.flap. 

84. On the front of the pilaster has been a tall male figure with 
S^eiega, a woman on his left and a fat dwarf on his right. 

86. On the end of the front aisle, in the upper left corner, a 
sits in his palace, holding a naked straight sword across in 
1^ of him. At his left kneels a lady and her maid, the lady with 
The maid leans her head against her hand as if in 
the elbow resting on her knee. Before the chief to the 
tod sin^ilarly dressed, another kneeling lady lays her hands 
’ and touches the ground with her head as if earnestly 

some request. Beyond her, a red-skinned lady raises her 
to her face as if saluting, asking pardon, or beseeching favour, 
tofd the right, a man in white-and-blue striped kirtle goes out of 
' Outside a tall man stands with a rod or spear in his 

Behind him sits a woman in green 

‘ , ■■ ■ ' 
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Cbaptar XIV. clothing, and in the background is another standing figure. 

0 laces i^nterast of the picture to the right is destroyed. Below, on the left 
side, has been another palace scene. In it a chief is seated with his 
AJAKTA.CUV 1 S. ^ footstool. On his right sits a woman in bodice and li^h 

GftvelL head-dress, and behind him another, of reddish complexion pljriUtg » 
square mat fan, is seen to the right of his head as if bent round % the 
action. On his left a maid enters in white bodice, while another 
figure stood in front, but is destroyed. Behind the chief is a shaTetii* 
headed fair-skinned old Brahman or beggar in light pale ^jpeen 
clothes. Behind him a woman in blue-and- white striped pettibeat 
leans against the pillar, and in the foreground sit a lady and maid, 
apparently the same who appear to the left above. 

36. On the extreme right, at the edge of the cell-door, a richly 
dressed half -naked lady holds a chased vessel hung by three 
chains. In front of her appears the head of another; belo^ pan bo 
traced an elephant and two men beyond it ; a human figlire in a 
recess ; and the heads of a red and a green horse. 

37. To the right of the door sits a chief on a couch, with his feet 
on a stool and his hands in the teaching attitude, ^Behind him, a 
woman holds a fly-flap; to his right a pale figure, with peaked 
Persian cap, ear jewels, and full clothing, holds a dish in the 
left hand ; and behind is a yellow woman with a fly-fiap. Below 
this, and in front of the chief, two yellow-skinned men are seated 
wearing a shouldercloth and waistcloth, but with crowns, and rings 
on their arms and wrists, though without pearls or other jewels. 
They seem to address the chief, while between them and him sits an 
Ul-drawn pink figure apparently interpreting. Below is a seated 
maid servant. Under this there seem to have been elephants. 

38. On the return of the front wall is a tall male figure, with a 
woman on his left and two men on his right, among mountain 
scenery. 

Cftve IIL Cave III. is a small monastery higher up the rook than cave II, It 

is unfinished. The verandah, twenty-nine feet by seven, is supported 
by four pillars and two pilasters, only blocked out. An entrance 
has been made for the hall, but little of it has been dug. There ill 
also a beginning of an under-storey. J 

Cave IV. Cave IV, (Pergusson's No.3) is the largest monastery of the sei^; 

The verandah is about eighty-seven feet long, Ilf wide, and six^^en 
feet high, supported by eight octagonal columns with plain bnSjC^^t 
capitals. There is a room ten feet by 8^ at each end, entered W h 
small door with three steps. The cave has had a focade outsl^^ 
carved with temple-window ornaments containing fii^rne a 
Buddha, The windows are surrounded by neat tmeeiy with a 
and attendant at the bottom of each jamb. The hall is entoiadvl^ 
one central and two side doors, and has two windows betwem'l^ 
doors. The large door, though considerably damaged; ^ 
feet above the floor, to which depth the cave was long 
earth, is one of the most elaborate in the whole eeiiee 
it resembles that of cave II. but no description can: 
its details.' The gatekeepers were women . 

The upper compartment ox the .ercildtrave 
bull, lying much., as. the.f(nnd» dbes/hietoe:^ 
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tilie iippor member of the cornice, at the extreme right, two monkeys 
ere carved. The frieze is ornamented by five models of the temple- 
window, three containing Buddhas, and the end ones, pairs of human 
fijOTres* At the upper corners of the door are figures somewhat 
li^e goats rampant mcing each other, and which have had riders, 
but they are broken. To the right of thC door, and between it 
itUd. the architrave of the window, there is a large compartment 
acUlptured with a variety of figures at the side, and in the middle a 
large one of Padmapani, the Bodbisattva of Amitfi,bha, the fourth 
Dwy&ni or divine Buddha, the same who is supposed to be incarnate 
in the Dalai L4ma of Lhdsa ; both arms are broken, but the figure 
of Amitabha Buddha is on his forehead. The head is surrounded 
by a glory, and the remains of the lotus may be traced on his left 
hand. The compartments, four on each side, represent the Bauddha 
Litany. This may be regarded as an evidence of the late age of 
this cave approaching to those of the Dhedvada at Elura and cave 
VIL at Aurangabad.^ There are also pieces of sculpture very 
similar to this, behind one of the relic shrines in the monastery to the 
right of the temple, and in some of the smaller caves at Kanheri, 
and here, two versions outside the facade of cave XXVI., as well 
as a painted one in cave XVII. Above this is a small horse-shoe- 
shaped compartment with a Buddha sitting inside. 


^ Avalokiteshvar the manifested lord’ or * the compassionate lord’) Bodhisattva, 
80 often mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims Fah>Hian and Hi wen Thsang, is regarded 
M protector of the world and the lover and saviour of men, and accomihgly 
iaroked in all cases, of danger and distress. He is apparently identical with 
Padmapani (the bearer of the lotus), of NeniUeae mythology, and is also known 
^ the names of Kamali, Fadmahasta, Padmdkara, Kainalap^ui, Kamalahasta, 
JCssnalAkara, Arydvalokiteehvara, Arydvalokeshvara, and Lokan^tlia, and by the 
Chinese as Kwan-tseu-tsai, Kwan-shai-yin and ‘the Great Compassionate Kwanyin.’ 
His worship bnd an early origin in Indio. He is always represented in Indian 
SCttlptttres holding a lotus stalk in one hand, with an opening bud, and generally 
With a rosary or jewel in the other. His hair is abundant and falls in ringlets on 
his shoulders, and on hia forehead is s small figure of Amitilbha Buddha the lord of 
SnklUivati, or the Western Happy Land, and who is the fourth DnyAui Buddha, 
domsponding to Gautama among the MAnushi Buddhas. PadmapAni is represented 
the mental son and executive minister of AmitAbha. His Litany reads ; * Hail ! 
<^reat Compassionate Avalokiteshvara Bodhisattva. Thou, our omnipotent and 
bmnhicient Avalokiteshvara, who hast perfected wonderous merit, and art possessed 
cif great mercy, who, in virtue of thine' infinite power and wisdom, art manifested 
: i^nHnii^OUt the universe for the defence and protection of all creatures, and who 
ioiiraest 1 $ to the attainment of boundless wisdom and teachest them the rdle of divine 

. eAttionoes. Thou who protectest us ever from the evil ways of birth, 

irlio dispe^^ evil diseases and ignorance, who, bjr thy power of spiritual 

art aWe to appear always to answer prayer, causing that which is desired 


, jit about we adore and worship thee All hail I 

. ^teat dompaasibnate PadmapAni Boiihisattva, MahAsattva ! Prom the devouring 
deliver ns ! From the sword of the enemy, merciful one, deliver 
iamtivilv and slavery, merciful one,, deliver us. From shipwreck, 
^“atoate lord, deliver us. From wild beasts, from poisonous and from enraged 
Gteat <^inpassioiiate Lord, deliver us. From disease, and death, Great. 

us. Hail 1 PadmapAni Bodhisattva ! Hail ! AmitAbha 
I? Xlda s^e latany is repeated elsewhere in the caves of Western Indian but 
lio^ on: so kiga a scale or better executed than in cave VII. at Aurangabad. 


the front wall on asmsJl scale, with oxily' dne 
^ li'igeiAdi figures of PadmapAni fiying^to his aid ai^ 

and in a cell on the south side of jjave IV. half 
" ^sb appears in more than one of the Kaahen cavesw 
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Chapter XIV. Except traces of a small fragment in very brilliant colours on 
Places oflnterest. roof of the verandah to the right of the central door, there 
is no painting in the cave. Portions of the roof inside appear 
Ajaih’a Cavjw. ae if a layer of the rock had fallen off near the front, and the 

Cave IV, workmen had begun to smooth it again from the back. It wis 

never finished. The antecliaraber is twenty-one feet by thirteen. 
On each side of the shrine-door is a large standing Shdkyamuni, ati4 
on each end wall of the antechamber are two similar figures ; but, 
with the shrine and cells, it is much infested with oats. The 
Sh4kyamuni in the shrine is in the usual teaching posture, the left 
hand attendant holding a lotus in his left hand. The wheel and 
deer are in front, and a group of worshippers are gathered at 
each corner of the throne. The hall is eighty-seven feet square, 
and is supported by twenty-eight coin rims, three feet two inches to 
three feet three inches in diameter, of the same style as in the 
verandah, plain, and without tlie elaborate tracery in caves 1. and II., 
but with a deep architrave over them, as in the Ghatotkach cave, 
which raises the roof of the cave considerably. The front aisle is 
ninety-seven feet long and has a cell at each end. 

Cave V. Cave V. is the beginning of a monastery, the verandah of which 

is 45|‘ feet by eight feet eight inches. Of the four pillars, only one 
is nearly finished, and it is of the same style as those of the last 
cave, only shorter and with a square base. The door has an 
architrave round it, divided into six compartments on each side, and 
each filled by a pair of standing figures in various attitudes. In. 
the lintel are nine divisions, the central one with a Buddha and 
attendants, and the others with pairs of seated figures. Two very 
neat colonettos support the frieze in which are five temple-window 
ornaments. Outside is a roll -pattern and a border of leaves. At 
the upjKjr corners these are carried outwards, so as to surround a 
woman standing on a dragon under foliage of the ashoka and 
mango, and attended by a dwarf. The left window is also richly 
carved, but scarcely any progress has been made inside. 

Cave VI, Cave VI., perhaps one of the latest in the series, is a two-storied 

monastery. From the lower storey the whole of the verandah has 
fallen away. The outer wall is panelled under the four large windows 
which light a hall, fifty-three feet four inches wide and fifty-fonr 
feet ten inches deep, the front and back aisles being about seventy- 
one feet long, with chambers at the ends of each eight feet by ten, 
This cave has been used as a cook-room and is mum ruined* 
columns are arranged in four rows of four each, sixteen in all, 
but only seven are now standing with four thin pilasters in the lines 
of the rows on each wall. Five columns have fallen within the 
forty years. Between the pilasters are three chambers on eaoh si^, 
each fully eight feet by nine, and all with niches in their back ; 
The pillars are about thirteen feet high without bases, pl^dn octag^i^: 
to about three-fourths of their height, and above that sixteennsimi^ 
with a cincture under a sixteen-sided fillet at the top; imitation 
two or three inches deep, run from one pillar to another. 
in front of the antechamber are not uidike those in 
cave Vll. The antechamber is thirteen feet four 
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tlie sanctuary is ten feet by 15 J. The figure of ShAkyamuni, which has 
ajiparently been painted blue^ is seated in the teaching* attitude, on 
a pedestal three feet high, with the wheel and small deer in front and 
supported at the corners by lions : the usual attendants are wanting. 
It is separate from the back wall, along the upper part of which is a 
recass* The d(K)r to the sanctuary is slightly arched with dragoiKs 
at the spring of the arch, and a Niga figure with two attendants 
under the centre of it. The stair in the front aisle, leading to the 
upper storey, has been broken away below. It lands in the verandah 
above. This verandah has been supported by four columns and 
two pilasters, of which only one remains. Above the stair landing, 
many small Buddhas and two relic shrines are carved on the walls. 
Outside the verandah are chapels with sculptured Buddhas. There 
are also at each end of the verandah open chambers with carved 
pillars, and inside the chambers are rooms, each eleven feet by 
nine. The hall is fifty-three feet wide by fifty feet deep and llj 
high, supported by twelve plain columns, enclosing the usual square 
area. The pillars have square bases and octagonal shafts, changing 
to square under the bracket capitals, which are sculptured with 
figures of Shakyamuni in small recesses. Opposite the central inter- 
space of each side and at the end of the left aisle are chambers or 
chapels with pillars in front, each leading to an inner cell. There 
are also three cells on each side, and one at the end of the right 
aisle. Over the chapel, in the left end of the front aisle, the frieze 
is carved with elephants, spiritedly cut, one of them killing a tiger. 
A portion of the right aisle has never been cleared to the level 
of the floor. The antechamber is sixteen feet by 8h The plain 
octagon pillars in front of it have each a goat-rampant bracket. 
This room has tall standing Buddhas, carved in recesses, on each 
side of the shrine-door. On the right end are two such figures 
with a group of worshippers between ; and on the left side is one 
tall Buddha and three smaller standing and three squatting ones, all 
in recesses* This cave has more sculptured Buddhas than any other 
monastery. Many of them are standing. On the back wall, to the 
left of the antechatnbor, is another standing Buddha, and over the 
left chapel seven small seated ones and one squatting. The chapel 
on this side is empty. On the upper part of the left side wall are 
fourteen Buddhas, mostly seated, and outlines of three relic shrines, 
recesses in the front wall are nine Buddhas of various sizes, 
on lotuses supported by Nagas ; and along the wall head, in 
the right aisle, are sixteen seated Buddhas. The shrine contains 
the usual statue of Shdkyamuni seated in the teaching attitude. 

Vjfhe lions, deer, and wheel are in bas-relief. The usual attendants 
on each side of him ; and five tall standing Buddhas are on 
tiach side wall, besides two smaller ones above one another on each 
. iide of the door. On the back wall, to the right of the shrine, are 
one large and two smaller Buddhas, and thirteen seated ones above. 
Jn the right chapel is a Buddha seated on a lion throne, attended by 
Bodhipattvas,^ with angels above on each side. On the right wall 


^ ^ I A i« » who has arrived at supreme wisdom, bodhi, and yet, 

fir ^ good a creature, Such were Avalokiteshvar, Maur 
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Oiayter ZIV. is another seated Buddha and attendant, unfinished j on the left ax^ 
Ilioos tfbterest. standing Buddhas of different heights* The chapel in the rig^i 
end of the front aisle contains the usual image and attend^ts^ an^ 
Catss* three small Buddhas o^d five relic shrines. 

Orvo VX* 

The few fragments of painting on the back waU of the loi*|W 
storey and in the antechamber, are so smoked that nothinj^ 
can be made of them, except that a large palace scene was on thier 
left back wall, and Indra-like figures were on both sides of the 
shrine-door. The upper storey has been painted, but the pictured 
have almost entirely disappeared. The front of the chapel, itt thd 
right end of the front aisle, has still fragments of painting ; and 
inside, the walls have been covered with painted Buddhas. In 
the left chapel, in front, on each side of the cell-door, is a painted 
Dravidian building, a monastery, on the inside of the verandah roof 
of which is a circular ornament, with strings of pearls hanging 
from it, and inside the monastery has been a seatedf Buddha. The 
fragments on the side walls have been scribbled over by natives 
and are scarcely traceable. Those on the outside of the front wall 
are in even worse condition. The pattern can be madb out on parts 
of the ceiling. 

Cav« vn. Cave VIL is a monastery somewhat differing in type from any yet 

described. In front of the verandah were two porches, each supported 
by two advanced octagonal pillars with capitals somewhat like those 
in cave II. and at Elephanta, The frieze above is ornamented with 
the favourite temple-window device. The verandah measures sixty- 
two feet ten inches long, by thirteen feet seven inches wide, anJ 
thirteen feet six inches high. There is no hall, but in the badic wall 
are four cells and the antechamber leading to the shrine, and at 
each end of the verandah are rooms at some height above the floor 
with two pillars in front, each room opening into three cells about 
8} feet square. The shrine in an unequal four-sided room, at the 
back of which Shdkyamuni, with a high tiara on his head, is seated bu 
a low lion-throne, having in front of the seat two lions at the euds^. 
and two antelopes facing each other with a small wheel betw^a. 
them. His legs are crossed under him, his right hand is raised iu 
the blessing posture, and his left holds his robe* Prom behind the 
image a dragon's head projects on each side ; there is a figured halb 
behind his head, and much carving round about him; a male 
flap-bearer stands on either side behind the dragon’s head; aud ifi 
the corners above their heads, are Buddhist cherubs. The , 

tion of the lion throne is carried round the sides, and carved 
with eight seated Buddhas on each side. Upon tliis projeetioib 
stand three Buddhas on each side, also with glories behind thefe 
heads, those next the central Buddha are of smaJler staiure, but tite; 
other two are gigantic figures, each holding his left heud to 
breast, with the edge of his robe in it, whilb the right hangfi by 


juahri, SaraAvati, and Maitreya. The Bodhisattva were orifi 


piety^ bat» under Ihe later eystem, they were imagittary 
oertam format and posaewed of oertatn diaiitiet^iittHbnte^^ J 
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Bide with the palm turned out. Between these figures are other 
Bjeoell cross-legged ones. The sides of the antechamber are entirely 
i^ver^ with small Buddhas sculptured in rows of fire to seren each, 
fiittmg dr standing on lotuses and with lotus leaves between them. 

M|!he stalk of the lowest central lotus is upheld by two kneeling 
4gnres with royal head-dresses canopied % a many-headed snake. 
Cm the left is a kneeling figure and two standing Buddhas, and on 
the right behind the snake, is a Buddha, and behind him are three 
worshippers with presents. The door into the sanctuarjr has four 
iiimding and three sitting Buddhas on each side, carved in alternate 
compartments of the architrave, and eight sitting ones above ; at the 
foot of the architrave is a lion’s head and paws. The pilasters 
outside the architrave are supported by dwarfs, and divided into 
three compartments, containing a standing Buddha in the lower 
and cross-legged ones in the compartments above, while, over the 
Cii*pitalS| a female figure stands under foliage and on a dragon. 
Outside this, the wall is divided into three nearly square compart- 
ments, each ornamented with small pilasters at the sides, and all, 
except the two upper ones on the right, having cherubs in the 
comers over the large cross-logged Buddhas which occupy them. 
These have all glories behind their curly-haired heads, except the 
upper one on the right, which has the protection of the snake with 
seven hoods. 


On the left side of the back wall is a rather faint painting. A 
Buddha is represented on a throne ; on the right side sits a woman, 
on the left is another woman with a white robe and purple waistcloth, 
a third with striped clothing, and some other figures behind. Over 
the door, to the right, can be traced the feet of a cherub. On the 
right side is a still larger piece, in which the outlines of figures in 
bmldings are traceable. On the coiling are also parts of the 

Oave VIII. one of the oldest monasteries, probably dating from the 
Jrst century b.o., has lost the whole of its front. What remains of 
hall is thirty -two feet four inches long, by about seventeen feet 
ii^p, an ten feet high. It is the lowest in the rock, and was 
£orn;mrly with earth. There are two cells at each end, and 

tW 9 qh each side of the antechamber to tbe shrine. The shrine is 
entered by a low door, and contains only a low stone bench at the 
bickf tod no trace of an imago. 


^ is a small temple-cave of a very early age, probably 
the first century b.c. It is forty-five feet deep by 
twtoty-two feet nine inches wide and twenty-three feet two inches 
A colonnade all round divides the nave from the aisles, and 
; lijbftidba btok pillars form a semicircular apse, in the centre of 
tiko relic-shrine, about seven feet in diameter ; its base 
five feet high, supporting a dome four feet high 
feet four inches in diameter, surmounted by a square 
feet high, and carved on the sides in imitation of 
railitig. It represents a relic box, and is crowned by 
a consisting of six plain fillets, each 

betoif* This, supported^ a Mx>odeii 
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as at Kdrle. Besides the two pillars inside the entrance, which are 
square below and above but octagonal in the middle, the nave has 
twenty *0130 plain octagonal columns without base or capital, ten feet 
four inches high, supporting an entablature six feet eight inches 
deep, from which the vaulted roof springs, and which has originally; 
been fitted with wooden ribs. The aisles are flat-roofed, and only 
an inch higher than the columns. These aisles are lighted by a 
window opening into each. Over the front aisle is the great window, 
one of the peculiar features of a temple-cave. It is of horse-shoe 
form, about 11| feet high, with an inner arch, about 9f feet high, 
just over the front pillars of the nave ; outside this is the larger arch 
with horizontal ribs, of which five on each side project in the 
direction of the centre, and eleven aliove in a vertical direction. On 
the sill of this arch is a terrace, feet wide, with a low parapet in 
front, wrought in the Buddhist-rail pattern. Outside this again, is 
another terrace over the porch, about 3| feet wide, and stretching 
across the wliole width of the cave, the front of it ornamented with 
patterns of the window as it must have originally appeared, with 
wooden lattice-work in the arch. At each end of this, on the wall, at 
right angles to the faatde, is sculptured a large Buddha, and on the 
projecting rock on each side there is a good deal of sculpture, but 
all of a much later date than the temple itself, and possibly of the 
fifth century. Tlie porch of the door has partly fallen away. It 
seems to have had a cornice above, supported by two very wooden- 
like struts, similar to those in the Bhaja tomple-oave. 

Little painting remains in this cave. As already noted, it is of 
two or even of three periods. On diffoi'ent parts of the walls two 
layers of painting can be distinctly traced. The fragments copied by 
Mr. Griffiths, and which he supposes to belong to the earliest portions 
of the decoration of the cave, appear older than what are found 
elsewhere, but they are certainly of more recent date than the 
fragment to be first described, which is still pretty entire, and in 
which the dresses, heavy jewelry, earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
and head-dresses all most clearly resemble the stylo of the Sfochi 
and Amravati topes, and of the earliest sculptures discovered at 
Mathura. Except the fragments in cave X., they are different from 
anything else left in these caves, and probably belong to a period 
not later than the time of Gautamiputra II. in the latter half of the 
second century. 

1 . Over the left or west window of the cave, on the inside of the 
front wall, is this early piece of painting, possibly a version of the 
legend of Sibi Rdja.^ In this, a chief is represented sitting irith: * 


‘ The leffend is that Sibi king of Aritha, while thinking over the vanoiui alndb i 
had given, found that his eyes still remained unasked for. To test Sibi’s charity; ^ 

the ruler of the gods, taking the form of a blind old man, asked him to {five hilii 
of his eyes. Excited by joyful emotions, for his purpose in mving away his 
to become a Buddha, the king ordered both his eyes to be plucked but Ihid 
the beggar. Jour. Oey. Br. fioy. As. Boc. XI. 5, 6. The Mahibliirat aoootmt bf 
legend IS, that the gods Indra and Agni, wishing to try the piety of the 
themselves, the one into a hawk the other into a pigeon. The pigepix, 
hawk, took refuge in the king’s lap. On this the hawk asked the Bug lb give 
pigeon, and not oomproxnise his great nwe for piety by robbing a hiWh bf hie jV 
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one foot on the ground and the other on a seat, wiring a broad 
neck-chain with large oblong jewels or clasps slipped over 
it, large earrings, and a high turban with a knob in front, such as 
il seen on the heads of the men in the capitals of the columns at 
JEfc^ie and Bedsa, and in the sculptures on the temple at N&sik and 
the monastery of Gautamiputra I. On his wihst are four massive 
rings, and on his arm is a large bracelet. IVo men stand behind 
him, one on either side, and four more with a woman before them. 
In the back-^ound, to the left, two men come in with the high 
turbans already noticed, one of them with very large oblong earrings, 
both with broad sash-like necklaces run through oblong jewels or 
discs, and heavy chased bracelets on their wrists, and with long 
narrow waistoloths. Above is a flying figure similarly dressed, and 
perhaps intended for Indra. Over the lintel of the window are the 
heads of two Buddhas, also of later date, and partly covering the 
lower edge of the picture above. To the left oi this, on a hill, two 
men sit under an mhoka tree. The painting over the door is of more 
recent date. 


2, Proceeding along the left wall from the front, the lower 
portions are totally peeled off ; above are six Buddhas with three 
umbrellas each, showing their mastery over the three worlds. Along 
the rest of the wall beyond those, the plaster is too much smoked 
to make anything out, except some traces of buildings and among 
them a sort of temple. Below, the wall has been painted in a later 
style with Buddhas. The roof has been divided into a doable row 
of squares with a rosette in each. On the pillars are relic-shrines 
of sitting and standing Buddhas. 

8. On the back wall is a largo scene, all that remains of the 
decoration of the end wall. On the extreme loft a Buddha sits on 
U bill and two disciples before him, while a third figure stands in the 
background. At his right is a bottle and below a figure bends 
forw^, pouring something from a bottle into a small vessel. To 
the^ right, near a palace, a Buddha stands with his alms-bowl, 
fUfOing the left, and three beggars one with beard and top-knot 
bei^^dress, and a young beggar before him. Behind them, a bottle 
or Jug with narrow neck is hung in a sort of tripod. A man on 
a ladder, going to the upper floor or roof of the palace, receives a 
pitcher from the shoulders of another to the left, and a third is 
cl^bing the ladder to the right, also with a pitcher. To the right 

this stands a tall Bodhisattva with his right hand raised, and 
lididm|f a bottle in his left with a top-knot head-dress, a doer skin 
Over bis left shoulder, and a white waistcloth round his loins held 


^ utDcIi «»guiB«iit the king «aid to the hawk that he would do anything 
bird. The hawk replied that tbe only way of aaving the bird was 
fC give 80 much of the nesh of his own body as would outweigh tbe dove. 
thO kbngi cutting off part of his flesh, began to balance it with the dove, 
him though he went on adding till his whole fleidi 
Ke then placed his wh^e body in the scales. Satisfled with the 
dkoovofed themselves, and departed, promising Sibi that his name 
irapd be lammii, anyi that, after death, he would share the happiness of the 
Obaj^ CXXX and CXXXI). Fah-Hiati, the Chinese pilgrim of 
same story of Buddha himself. Beal’s Fah-Hian, 
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tip by a green ribbon. Above, to the right, is a white object. The 
figure is surrounded with a halo of glory. To the right is a figW 
of Shfikyatnuni, seated on a rich throne, with his feet on a lotus in 
the teaching attitude, and below the throne, a square on which :wa8 
an inscription of which only t/a dliarma can be read. Behind the 
throne two richly jewelled attendants hold fly-flaps, and in the 
foreground, on Shdkyamuni's right, is a figure in top-knot head- 
dress and striped robe, holding a vessel in which there appear to 
be flowers, while a garland of flowers hangs from his finger. Below 
sit a chief with a square crown and his wife, very pale, probably 
because the colour has faded. On Shdkyamuni^s left, a beggar, with 
aquiline nose and a top-knot head-dress, approaches with a garland 
between his hands saluting. In front sit some man of note and 
his wife extremely well drawn, in a very graceful attitude. The 
man has a musical instrument in his lap, the end of which projects 
in front of Shakyamuni^s robe ; and closer to Shdkyamuni and more 
in the foreground, are seen the head and shoulders of a disciple 
looking up at him. This side of the picture seems intended 
to represent part of the scone as in a cave. Still to the right, is a 
relic-shrine with three umbrellas over it, and on the left of it a 
man, bearded and with a decided aquiline nose, in the dress of a 
devotee, holds his ears as he seems fervently to pray to the shrine. 
On the base is a line of inscription. 


To the right is a Buddha, standing on a lotus, with a glory round 
his head, from which flame is issuing, and an umbrella hung with 
strings of pearls ; his right hand is held down before him and the 
palm turned up, while, with the left, he holds his robe. His hail* seems 
short curly and crisp like a negroes. At his foot is a small beggar, 
and behind, a part of the striped dress of the umbrella-holwr is 
seen. In the next compartment a Buddha sits on an elsrboratejy 
ornamented throne with the glory round his head, his feat op a 
lotus, the stalk of it held by two small N6ga figures with snake 
tails. Below this was an inscription of which only (para) mopAs^ca 
can be made out. Two richly-drossod figures stand besidp a 
Buddha, the one on his left with a thunderbolt, holding fly-flapa. On 
the left sit a chief with high square-topped crown and perhaps his 
wife. The king is looking up at Buddha and is intent on all be baa 
to say, while the wife, to judge by the appealing look she gives biiD, 
appears to place more faith in her husband. Above them a hepireply 
musician sits on, or flies over, a ledge, and points to Bttd4ba« 
before the chief is a disciple or boy bowing with closed palm^A Oa 
the right a beggar and his disciple, or perhaps two disoip W, kn^l jSpd 
pay respect. The younger has a striped scarf over his laft shbnldpi*, 
while the other is clad in a robe like that worn by the Buddlip 
Farther to the right, other two figures, richly dressed, 

About a foot broad of the painting to the right is total^ dest^^w 
and then comes another fragment. On the left is 
sitting, his feet on a stool, teaching, and below, an 
which ddha and saka only are legible. To the !rigbti 
standing figure, with jewelry, thin scarf, and waisfeqSj^ 
a fly -flap j and three small figures sit before — 
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pxSesents. The one on the left is presenting a flower, the one in 
middle is giving something more substantial, while the one 
behind has the hands in the attitude of prayer. To the left is a 
tall standing Shdkyamuni, and two little beggtirs sit before him, 
towards whose heads he stretches his right hand. The attitude of 
the standing Shdkyamuni is very graceful. With the right hand 
eactended, upon the palm of which can be traced the emblem of the 
wheel, with the left supporting a portion of the robe, an ornamental 
glory behind the head, and standing on the lotus, he is receiving or 
addressing two children who have come with their offerings to pay 
him homage. On the right is a fragment of a figure, probably 
a fly-flap-bearer. On the right of this, a little to the foreground, is 
another fragment of a child which balances the composition by 
tallying with the one on the extreme left. Over the two figures of 
Shakyamuni can be traced portions of the ennobling umbrella. 
On the right wall scarcely a trace of painting reimuns. 

4. On the triforium to the right of the relic-shrine is a large 
piece, but until it is varnished, nothing can bo made out except 
umbrellas and some tall figures. Further forward are more yellow 
Buddhas sitting and standing with attendants and under umbrellas. 

6, On the front wall, to the right aide of the door, the old painting 
has been covered by a later coating, which has partly peeled off, 
but so as to leave neither the earlier nor the later picture intelligible. 

Cave X. is the oldest temple-cave, probably dating from the second 
century b.c. Like the Bhdja one, it possibly had at first a wooden 
front, now entirely gone, and later, probably the lower half was of 
brick. The cave measures forty-one feet one inch wide, about 95 i 
feet deep, and thirty-gix feet high. The inner end of the cave, as 
well as of the colonnade that surrounds the nave, is semicircular, 
the number of columns in the latter being thirty -nine plain octagons, 
two more than in the great temple at Karlo, but many of them 
are broken. They are fourteen feet high, and over them rises a plain 
entablatare, 9 J feet deep, from which springs the arched roof rising 
1S!| feet more, with a span of about 23J foet. As at Bhdja, K^le, 
Bedsa, and Konddne, the roof has been ribbed with wood. The aisles 
a^e al:^ut six feet wide, with half -arched roofs ribbed in the rock, 
relic shrine is perfectly plain, with a base, or lower drum, 16 J 
in diameter; the dome is rather more than a half sphere, and 
ipi^rts the usual capital, consisting of an imitation box, covered 
% of thin square slabs, each projecting a little over the 

#ne t^low it. An inscription on the right side of the great arch 
t ^' The gift of a cave door or front by Vdshishthiputra.**^ 
® that this was the Vdshishthiputra Pulumayi of the 

IfW it might at once be referred to the first half of the 

oenttiry A.n, The alphabet is quite as old, but the terms of 
Ihd insciiption leave the date of the cave doubtful. What does it 
— 

thfi son of the V^shishtha queen. Some scholars have 
mentibn of the mother’s name is a trace of polyandry. But it 
due to polygamy. The oostoin survives among the Hejputs, ' 
ibitt ai^ the mother’s family name, as the, son ofthe Solankini 

/ ^ Dr. fishier in Cuniungham’s Bharhut Stupa, 129, 
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Chapter 307* mem F Did VAshiahthiputra begin the temple and dig out and oarve 
Places of Interest* front ; or does it not rather imply that he added a new front ? 

On clearing part of the front, Mr. Burgess found that a thin wall 
tAvss* heen originally left there, reaching perhaps as high as the spring 
Ceve X apparently given way, and a 

wall, of immense bricks of admirable colour and texture, several 
tiers of which still remain in their place, had been inserted. This 
may have been the cave front given by Vdshishthiputra, Then the 
date of tho cave itself must bo thrown back a considerable period 
to the age of Bhaja, Kondane, and Pitalkhora, that is to about the 
second century b.c. 

The whole of the cave has been painted ; parts of it more than 
once. Forty years ago there were some fine pieces on the side 
walls, of which few fragments remain, all having been scribbled 
over by natives. The fragments that were visible on the right 
liand wall, even twenty years ago, consisted princij)ally of elephants, 
among which was a large white one with pink spots, and one with 
six tusks,^ To the right was a building with peacocks. The 
figures were mostly in outline, but the drawing was.,^trikmgly bold 
and true ; on the left was a procession of men, some on foot, some 
on horseback variously armed, some with halberts and differently 
dressed, and behind were groups of women; but all have been 
defaced by native visitors within tho last twenty years. The 
paintings between the ribs of tho roofs in tho aisles are principally 
of Buddhas, and are much more modern. There are also two 
inscriptions, in one case at least painted over the older work on the 
walls, but the characters are of much latter date than those of 
Vdshishthiputra on the front and one painted inscription to be noticed 
below. These paintings are of the earliest period, the dresses of the 
chief figures belong to tho age of tho Shatakarnis, and dm hardly 
be attributed to a later date than the lattoi* half of the seooltd 
century a.d. On the left wall are two drawings of gateways, veiy 
closely like those at Sdnehi. A little in front of one of fliem are 
five or six head-dresses of the age of Shatakarni and many very well 
drawn faces. Still nearer the front are soldiers with bows and 
battle axes. The Bodhidruma or sacred tree is also painted with 
offerings hanging from it and people worshipping it. llie paintinga 
between the ribs of the roof of the aisles and some inscriptiona 
on a white ground painted over the lower and older portion^ W 
of later date. Still nearer the front is a piece of very old writtog* 
It runs, Bhagavasa yatipuva deva pavayati patimyoBa, but hae nCit 

! (ret been translated. This, combined with the inscription on 
eft side of the great arch in similar old ehimcters, seems to 
to the second century a.d., as the date of these paintkign, 
tho oldest in the oaves, the dresses agreeing with tho)N» ^ 
other fragment of about the satne age in cave IX* > 


’ The pamtiag is too fragmentary for eertain identification* It pfOhaUy 
the legend that, when Buddha was the flix*tu«ked king of the 
hunter came and, diaguieing hunaelf as a devotee, watched for m 
dress the king of the elephants tore out bis six tusks and — 
hunter. Julien^s Eiwen Thsang, tX. S60* 
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Cave XI., probably of the fourth century or later, is a monastery Chapter XIY* 
high in the rock to the west of X. The verandah is supported in Places of Intererti 
front by four plain octagonal columns with bracket capitals and Caviss« 

square bases, raised on a panelled base or parapet similar to what 
occurs in one of the monasteries at Karle and elsewhere. The 
roof also projects considerably in front of tlte pillars, and has been 
very elaborately painted with flowers, birds, and geometric 
patterns. The verandah has a cell at either end : that on the right 
entering by the side of the hall, whilst the end wall itself is 
sculptured in three compartments, two with seated Buddhas, 
attendants end woi*shippers, and one with a standing Buddha with 
fly-flap bearer and attendant. The door is plainer than in other 
monasteries, and the windows are each divided by two pillars into 
three openings. The hall is thirty-seven feet wide by twenty-eight 
deep and ten high, and is supported by four octagonal columns of 
rather clumsy and primitive style, which leads Mr. Fergusson to 
think this one of the earliest examples of the introduction of pillars in 
monasteries. There is a sort of seat along the right side of the cave, 
such as occurs so frequently in the older caves, there are three cells 
on the left side, and in the back, two to the loft and one to the right, 
of the sanctuary. The sanctuary opens from the cave, and is about 
twelve feet wide by 19| deop, with the statue of Shakyamuni separate 
from the back wall and seated on a lion throne, with two well cut 
deer on each side of the wheel, and lions behind thorn. There are 
no attendant fly-flap-bearers, but above are flying figures or cherubs. 

In front of the image is a cliarmingly natural figure of a man 
kneeling in adoration, or holding an alms-bowl, the face and hands 
unfortunately damaged. This was, perhaps, intended to represent 
the excavator of the cave. On the left of tho sanctuary, high up in 
the wall and scarcely visible, a hole opens into a secret cell, 

Except in the verandah, the painting is almost entirely 
gone. On the roof of the verandah and on the oaves outside tho 
pillars, much of the painting, of geometric pattern, is still tolerably 
entire. The back wall of the verandah has been spoilt by some 
modem devotee, who has covered the paintings with rude tridents 
and other objects. On tho left end has been a tall standing Buddha 
on a blttish<»black ground, his robe held in his left hand, and light 
flaidiing round him. Above the left window are two sitting figures 
of Buddha with fly-flap-bearers j then a painted bracket figure 
Upholding a painted cross-beam ornamented in geometric patterns. 

^ hai, by the side of the door, is an Indra holding some water 
his left hand, above are heavenly musicians, cherubs* 

. ah4 On the right of the door has been a similar figure, 

tnimte des^ Over the right window is a fat bracket fi^re, 
ittlid she Buddhas. This cave has been all painted inside, but is so 
much desttoyed that no scene can be made out. Much seems to 
hatb pictures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

^ Of the five earhe^ (VIII. IX. X. XU, and XHI,), probably Oav«w XIII. 

Iho beggaris room. No. XHI.. though Mr. Fergusson 

K dt Both are without pillars^ and in the 

M the atone-couches or beds, characteristic of moat 
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caves dug before the end of the second century a.1). The fronts of 
both have fallen away, but they probably had verandahs with pillars. 
The ball of No. XIIL is only 13^ feet wide by 16i deep and seven 
feet high, and it has seven coUs, three in the left side and two in the 
back and right sides. 

Cave XIL has a hall, about 36 J feet square, with four cells in 
each of the three inner sides, eleven of them with double beds, 
having raised stono-pillows. There are holes in the sills and lintels 
of the doorways for pivot binges, and others in the jambs for 
fastenings. Over the cell -doors, the upper portions of the walls are 
ornamented with canopies, representing the temple- window, with 
others in the interspaces ; the right side wall has two small canopies 
in each interval and a graduated pyramidal ornament above and 
supports, or jambs, below each small temple-arch. Below those is 
a string course wrought with the Buddhist rail pattern, as in the 
old monasteiy cave XV. at Nasik and at Udavagiri. Indeed, as 
Mr. Fergusson remarks, this cave resembles tne latter in almost 
every respect. There is a short inscription, in three lines, to the left 
of one of the cell-doors in the back wall. 


Cave XIV., probably dating from the fifth or sixth century* 
is just above XIII., and is reached by a rough ascent over the rock ^ 
from XII. The verandah is sixty-three feet long by eleven feet one 
inch wide and nine feet high, with six pillars and two pilasters iu 
front of it. The pillars differ from other Ajanta pillars, being square 
piers, divided by two slightly-sunk fluted bands about eleven inches 
broad. The body of the capital is vase-shaped, with a flat inverted, 
shield on each side and a plain abacus above. Into the cave, which 
has never been nearly finished, there is a very neat central door 
and two side ones with two windows. It was intended to be sixty-ona 
feet wide by 25 J deep, with a row of six columns and two pilasterisi 
running along the middle, hut only the front half has been partially 
finished, 


Cave XV. is a monastery a few yards beyond XIV, The verandah is 
about thirty feet long inside by 6 J feet wide, and had two columns and 
two pilasters. The front has fallen away. A fragment of one piUarj, 
lying in the verandah, shows that they had a torus and fitletat 
the base, above which they were octagonal, changing to sixteen sid^> 
and thence to thirty-two flutes. The architrave of the door is plahii 
but the pilasters beyond it are similar to those in other cav6S« On 
the upper member of the freize are four birds carved in low 
The hall inside has no columns, and is nearly square^ 
feet each way by ten feet two inches high. It has four cSSsrbn 
each side and one at each end of the verand)^ ; the antechAtnber 
two plain pilasters in front and two columns with square 
octagonal, and sixteen-sided shafts, returning, thixiugh the 
to square heads. The shrine contains an image of 
with the feet turned up on a lion throne, having only the wheel; > 
lions. It stands against the wall, without 
small flying cherubs above. In the hall, to the Mt of 
chamber, are two pieces of carving, leprosehting i 
attendants, l^e roof of the antediamber has aira|^mt^^ 
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Cave Xyi. is another monastery, and one of the most ok^gant in 
its arcjhitoctnro. Its verandah, sixty-five feet long by ten feet 
eight inches wide, had six plain octagonal pillars with bracket 
capitals and two pilasters, of which all, except one, are gone. The 
cave has a central and two side doors with windows between* The 
pilasters, on each side of the principal door, ay© surmounted by female 
ngiires standing on the heads of dragons. The front aisle is longer 
than the cave, measuring seventy -four feet ; while the body of the 
hall is sixty-six feet throe inches long, by sixty-five feet three inches 
deep, and fifteen feet three inches high, supported by twenty 
octagonal sh^ts. The middle pair in the front and back rows have 
square bases, aihd change first to eight and then to sixteen sided 
shafts, with square heads and bracket capitals. The roof of the 
front aisle is cut in imitation of beams and rafters, the ends of the 
beams being supported by small fat figures as brackets, in the two 
central cases single, in the others by twos, and in ono or two by 
male and female figures of heavenly minstrels. There are six cells 
in each side, twso in the back wall and ono in each end of the 
verandah. The shrine is entered direct from the hall and has a 
chamber on each side separated from it by a screen of two pillars 
and pilasters. The gigantic Shakyamuni sits with the feet down and 
the hands in the teaching position. There is a passage round 
tbe image; and, on each side, octagonal pillars screen off side 
aisles, entered by small doors from the hall, and further lighted by 
small square windows near the roof. 

At the left end of the front of this cave is an inscription of about 
twenty-seven lines, unfortunately mutilated, but partially translated 
by Dr. Bhau Ddji. It mentions Vindhydshakfci, and six or seven 
other kings of the Vdkfitaka dynasty, who are believed to have ruled 
Berdr and part of the Central Provinces in the fifth and sixth 
eentaries.^ The style of the alphabet and of the architecture of the 
eaves seem to point to about 500 a.u. 


^ The tr^iation runs : Having first saluted (Buddha who is renowned) in this 
world lay the removal of the Intense fire of misery of the three worlds (about nine 
tetters lost), I sliall relate the genealogy of the king (or kings). 

Viadhydimakti (flourished), whose power extended over the great and (brave ?)— 
even by the ang^ Devas (about tea letters lost) prowess in protection and lil^rality 
the illustrious in the world. 

& proww oomparable to Purandar (Indra) and TTpendra (Vishnu), earned by tho 
mkht of his am (^out thirteen letters lost) was the lion of the VAk&taka race, 

as alien. . , , . . who has eclipsed the sun by the aggregation of (Wtles?) 

IbUfteen letters lost), has made enemies, and skilful in discussion (about four 

, , . . ... . who conquered enemies, who has i^rformed the duties of men and 

4 v . « • . . . . made the greatest effort regarding meritorious deeds ...... 

(about four letters lost). His feet, a lotus, kissed by the rays of the jewels 
crowns of kings. 

» (his) son was, as the sun’s rays are proper to the expanding fresh 
(about fourteen letters lost), whose army was excellent to govern 
‘ .to him was bom a son, who conquered all armies. 

^ mp ^ief of kings (five letters lost) (adorned ?) the earth by Bharma 

lost) was the king’s son, excellent (pmvam), powerful, 
'i^/^kiHul 'In governing* 

. .... Hisson .... (about fourteen letters lost) reign of 
i wib when eight yeitfs old governed the kingdom well. 
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Owyter ZIY. A etair leads down from tlie front of this care^ and toms to the 
Wnmn. rfTntflrflBt. ® chamber on the back wall of which was found a N4jm 

chief seated, like Vishnu in the left end of the verandah of the 
Ajakta Caves, gj-eat eave at Badteii, upon the coils of the snake whose hoods 

Cave XVI. canopy his high flat-topped tiara. A door leads out from the 

front of this room flanked outside by two elephants in relief, 
perhaps Hiwen Thsaug’s roaring and earth-shaking, animals. 


His son (was 7) (four letters lost) Deva8cna,in this world, whose beautiful enjoymetits 
(about three letters lost) B&pya (about six letters lost) earth, for the king's power of 
merit. 

Rdja . . . (about seven letters lost) . . . the resort of go<id qualities .... illustrious 

in the world (was) Hasti Bhoj prawi he ... . whose breast was largo 

and powerful, and (to him ?) whose ©yes are like the lotus hhapi 

(Aoout nineteen letters lost) afterwards, he who resembled the elephants 

(at the eight <iuarters), benefactor, humble .... a favourite (of the king ?) 

imitator of the conduct, indestructible. 

(About nineteen letters lost) Kascliata . . . (one letter lost) who, possessing a mind 
inclined to the well-being of tlie people, for the happy and excellent protection 

of (four letters lost) ever kind as a mother, and easily aooesaible as a 

friend, flourished, 

(Aliout twenty-<me letters lost) by a (four letters lost) the king, 

being at peace, entrusted his affairs (to his minister?), and, though accustomed to 
act without restraint, abandoned all enjoyment. Then succeeded his son (about 

fourteen letters lost) ...... kara (four letters lost) mhdra khdnd ....... 

whose prowess and glory were like those of Hari ; he, Kuntal, Avanti, Kaling, Koshal, 
Trikut, lAt, Andhra (conquered ?) 

(About nineteen letters lost) ....... by his faultless qualities. 

(About nine letters lost) . ... ... by his faultless qualities, the son of Hasti Bhoj, 
celebrated in this world, became the minister of that king, the whole eart^« 

(Alxjut twenty letters lost) whose mind was nrm, courageous, who was 

endowed with lilxjralHy, mercy, charity, was devoted to religion and governed the 
country with justice. ...... (was surrounded with) the rays of glory, mercy, and 

good qualities. 

(About six letters lost) Shaha (about eleven letters lost) made the greatest increase 
of merit (about three letters not ma<le out clearly) (about six letters lost)— he-— at the 
time more , (works 7) made prisons life, age, wealth, and hapidnem* 

(Words altogether of seventeen letters not umll made out but evidently meaning) 
for the benefit of mother and father, established the house (cave ?) (aiwut twelve 
letters lost) .... . . rudfiiUdf in the great hill occupied by Bhnjagendra. 

(About six letters lost)— pd— (alwut ten letters lost) the spot covered with 

creepers, &c- . . . « . windows (three letters lost) Vithiyedika (two letiem lost) 

draknupramadyascha the arrangement of xdeasing pillars. 

(About seven letters lost) cold (twelve letters lost) Tiuasannuti (ahon% jdx letters 
lost) delightful (about seven letters lost) (containing ?) the great place of 
palace. 

(About five letters lost) ramandsa (about fifteen letters lost)— rays (Shout ihM 
letters lost) where there is an opportunity. of enjoying extreme happiness. 

(About three letters lost) the magnificence of king’s palaces . . . the eave Of 

(about twenty letters lost)— as wished— (about four letters lost) on the Himst 

beautiful mountain). (About four letters lost) by me made! Vid^a (alxmt Sfitm 

letters lost) whose birthname was .whose humility was expanded ^ plssi^ 

favours, and whose mind was not crooked. 

(About three letters lost) Laya (absorption) the glory of the crowns of ohieis ^ 

(about eighteen letters lost) by circumstances was, Vmrfiha Dev, having 

the pleasures of kings. 

(About four letters lost) the good Sugata the well stoicd <dond, bodyofil^lte < 

(about six letters lost) disposition as long as by the br^t rays, so iitimg 

the inner hall to be us^. ' ^ 

(About ten letters lost)— the three jewds (one letter lost) (three letters noi wift 
made out)- ^ monntaha resorted to by the great, and whose t(^ is 
oasres el vadkms kindsv 

(About ten letters lost) (may) the world also enter, from ^e des^notion <■'■■■■ 

fo^^. pe^l, Mid 
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All the walla of this cave are covered with frescoes, representing 
scenes from the life of Sh^kyamuni or from the legends of saints, 
and the roofs and pillars have arabesques and ornaments, generally 
of great beauty of outline, heightened by the most harmonious 
colouiing* Much is now destroyed. The roof of the verandah was 
painted in square and circular compartments, and in the hall the 
sides of the columns were painted with flowers and scrolls, 

1. In the verandah a fragment of the ceiling decoration remains 
pretty entire. It is of much merit. 

2. On the architrave, over the bracket of one of the front pillars 
of the verandah, is a figure of a beggar sleeping and a wild beast 
licking his feet, while a horse stands behind him. To the right 
is another begging friar seated and two men before him, while a 
wild boast comes in from the right. Over another bracket are two 
begging friars, a woman, and some other figures. 

3. On the left end of the back wall of the verandah is a piece 
of painting. Above, a Buddha sits on a throne, in bluish robe 
much defaced ; on his loft are fragments of three figures 
wearing crowns, one with a green skin ; on the other is some 
great person and a number of women bearing gifts. Below is 
another Buddha standing and facing the right, in front of a green 
niche, over which is the umbrella. To the left are four figures 
wearing crowns, and behind them eighteen others, one fairer and 
larger than the rest, all richly jewelled. To the right of Buddha 
are some six top-knot-wearing orange-skinned attendants, one with 
a glory and one with a fly-flap. Still to the right, are five smaller 
figures, and above a green man, while in the back-ground is a 
defaced figure as of Garuda, with a snake in his band. The figures 
in this lower portion seem all to be presented against a back-ground 
of clouds. Above the side door is a figure like a Buddha iu the 
cloads. 

4. In the left end of the front aisle is a very curious piece of 
painting, the interest of which seems to centre in a child, held by 
the hands and feet by a man and woman, while a third seems about 
to out it in two with a sword. Above, two ranges of hills are 
represented in the usual fashion, and between them a river. Below, 
iieai* the right hand side, is a country cart drawn by men; above, 

> pU the hill, is a man wearing a Persian cap who seems to be in 

E t^ef ; a green man stands near carrying a man up the hill. Still 
jgher# the mau in the Persian cap sits with two others paying 
to a small red figure on a rock, who holds the little finger 
^ hand with the right and addresses them. Beside, or to 
. to left of to three> stands a green man with long streaming hair, 
"to him is a figure with a sword. The back-ground of 

^ trees marks a woodland scene. 

“^ 5, To to right of the pilaster is the painting of the 'Dying 
For pathos and sentiment and the unmistakable way of 
JtalPBmg its story this picture cannot, says Mr. GriflSths, be surpassed 
^ IjStflto history of art, The Florentine could have put better draw- 
;to colour, but neither could have thrown 
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0apto llir. greater expression into it. The dying woman with droopii^g be^^ 
balf-fJl^sod eyes, and languid limbs, reclines on a bed, the like of 
lyhich may be found in any native house of the present day/ Sto 
Asaxta OArm, tenderly supported by a female attendant, whilst another, with 
eager gase, is looking into her fiace, and holding the sick woman’s 
arm as if in the act of feeling her pulse. The expression m 
face is one of deep anxiety as she seems to realise how soon life 
will be extinct in the one she loves. Another maid behind i$ in 
attendance with a fan, while two men on the left are looking 
with an expression of profound grief. Below are seated on tho 
floor other relations, who appear to have given up hopOi and 
have begun their days of mourning, for one woman has buried her 
&ce in her hands and is apparently weeping bitterly. 

6. Above the Dying Princess is a largo palace or monastery. In 
it, near the middle, is a Buddha, in his white robe with his begging 
bowl in his hand, and again he appears in the doorway to the left. 
To the right of the first a number of begging friars look out of the doors. 
Again, to the right and below, a Buddha stands holding out his 
begging dish, and at his feet a chief kneels and makes obeisance. ' 
Behind, to the left, arc other sitting figures. Above, on the right, a 
figure with Persian cap, on horseback, enters a gate ; one with a similar 
cap, and one without, are beyond it. Farther on, to the loft, ro-appear 
the same figure and the horse neighing, and a man with them having 
a strijied waistcloth, while three figures in caps appear outside and a 
fourth holds another horse. Below is a man with a crooked sword 
and another with a Persian cap following him. A piece of the 
plaster has disappeared below this, and lower still a chief is shown 
and two or three figures, one with a long straight sword. Betwe^ 
the first and second cell -doors has been a monastery with a Buddha 
in the centre of it, and women in the side divisions. One of hheih 
wears the transparent garb of nobility. Near the roof, to the rights 
are angels, and to the right is a hill on which are two monks tatkihg 
and a third sitting by. Below this the plaster has fallen off, bi^ to 
the right is a monastery. On the left side of it sits a Buddhu or sonto 
monk, and in the foreground another with a look of wonder* 
front a man is seated, apparently in deep grief, while another 
behind him. In the monastery on the left stands a b^gmg 
and behind him a bald-headed monk sits in distrei^. 
side sit other two, and two stand behind them. In a niohf 
wall above, two jugs are shewn. 

7. To the right, over the third cell-door, are tour B^ddl^ 

with three umbrellas and underneath are thrto ptunted^ S 
inscriptions. Above are seven more Buddhas, and a 
inscription ■ 

8. Beyond the fourth cell-door a Buddha sits on a lion 
lions almost pictures of Assyrian bulls. His feet are on a 
stalk of it supported by N&ga chiefs. His attendants 

. lotuses. ^ ' ^ 

On the left end of the.. wall, to a 




Lokeshvan OQ lus and a begging 
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To the right, near- the cell-door, are a number CtMptet Xtlt^ 

Pliusai 


right, aa attendants, 
dt' sitting Ggtttes, 

lO, Between the cell-door and the antechamber is a large scene 
with five elephants above, and others below, ridden by chiefs with 
great retinues, the attendants with musical instruments, and soldiers 
long blue curved swords. One figure below on a horse has the 
state umbrella carried over his head. 

11* On the other side of the antechamber has been a similar 
scene with figures having bows, spears, swords, and shields, two of 
the latter with huge bogie faces on their fronts. To the right 
a number of women follow bearing fans and vessels. 

12, Between the doors of the first and second cells on this side 
has been a grand scone, in which an onthrouod Buddha teaches a 
great assembly, all wearing tiaras, perhaps gods in heaven. The 
peture is much defaced. 

13* Between the third and fourth doors in this side aisle is the 
famous scene of the visit of Asita to the infant Shdkyaminii. In a 
palace a Brahman is seated, and in front a boy, perhaps Shakyamuni, 
sits on^a stool with a board in his hands, above his head is a cage 
of birds, and a guitar, and round him ait three others with boards. 
To the left, Asita is seated holding the infant Shakyamuni in his 
hands and before him are the child^s father and mother, and a 
disciple in the foreground. 

14. Below the last is Shakyamuni shooting and other boys sitting 
behind him, while his teacher sits a little to th(» right.^ To the left 
some boys sit together. Above, to the right, is the scene in the 
bedroom, when SMkyamuni loft his wife and infant son to become 
k monk. 

Oav© XVII., known as the Zodiac cave from a circular painting at 
th^ left end of the verandah, is another fine monastery cave similar 
to tiie last and apparently executed about the same time. 

(^tside, to the left, over a cistern and under the inscription, is a 
* gi© compartment of sculpture. In the centre Shilkyamnni squats 
sr an ornamental arch, with angels above, and a wheel, deer, and 
lions below. On each side is a Buddha standing on a lotus with 
worshippers below. At the right end, opposite this, several rows 
t^ sq^uatting Buddhas have been sculptured on the rock, a piece of 
has br^ and fallen away, leaving a higher portion to 
eiSfe down. A stair leads down from the front of the cava and 
to the stream. The verandah has been 
six plain octagonal columns with bracket capitals and 
the Attic base, but without its lower torus. 

, The hliM IS entered by a central door, resembling that in XVI., with 

' ; ■ — 

f, 1 to ia probably this : ** The royal prince, when he wsa fifteen 

\ ^ chntMeid with Su the Shikyas in athletic iports. He drew a bow and 

golden ajnuxtB, and with another ae%^en iron blocks, 
iufvb^ pWiting thmi# the targets went in a sonl^-east direction add ettnok 
wW I fin ite two Icmutalm of water gushed.*' Beal’s FahhHan, 
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a row of painted Buddlias over it, and by two side doors. It is 
furtber lighted by two windows. This apartment is 68| feet wide 
by sixty -two feet deep and thirteen feet high, its roof being sup- 
ported by twenty octagonal pillars, all plain, except the two in the 
middle of the front and back rows, which have square bases, shafts 
partly octagonal and partly sixteen-sided and more ornamented* 
The antechamber is small with two pillars in front, but the shrmo 
is 17| feet wide by twenty deep, and in front of the great image 
there stand on the floor two figures, one holding the begging friar^s 
alms-bowl, the other damaged. There ai’e also two attendants 
on each side of the Buddha and two fly -flap bearers. Besides the 
two in the verandah, this cave contains sixteen cells. At the 
right end of the verandah there is a small hole in the floor into a 
fine cistern of water, tho entrance to which is up a flight of steps 
between this cave and XVI. An inscription^at the left, end of the 
verandah, outside, gives the names of certain princes of Ashmaka, 
Dhritarashtra, his son Hari Samba, his son Kshitipala Sauri Sdmba, 
Upendragupta, and his son Skacha, They may have been local 
chiefs of the sixth century. Nothing is known of them.^ 


1 The translation of the inscription is : (Two letters lost) Obeisance to tho Muni, tho 
great lord of the three VidyAs (bauddha collections) whose most charitable act is the 
gift of VihAras, their qualities and names are described. The king who has obtained 
life and by (two letters lost) tlie umbrella is held, and had a son named PhritarAshtni, 
who had the white umbrella. 

(Two letters lost) this king’s son whose countenance was beautiful like the lotus 
and tho moon, was Hari SAmba~his son of spotless wealth was KshitipAla Saurii 
SAmba. 

(Four letters lost) was Upendragupta, very famous and iUustrions, Afterwards 
his son well known as SkAcha. 

(Six letters lost) for securinc fame in the world (two letters lost) YasA, — the 
king’s sou celebrated in the world, was king Nilapasa. 

(About five letters lost) of illustrious fame was the celebrated SkAoha. After him, 
the incroaser of the brightness of the king’s family and race was KrishnadAsa, 

(About six letters lost) (the king’s) daugliter named AmbichandrA, whose dress 
was white as the rays of the moon, with countenance like tho full moon, and whose 
peculiar ornaments were humility and piety was (his wife ?). 

(About seven letters lost) (the succeeding words not well made out) (one letter 
lost) in his heart exjmided like the lotus (about five letters lost) (three syllahiss) Of 
beautiful form. 

Comparable to (Pra<lyumna) a (Cupid) and SAmba (were) the two first 

was destined to rule the earth, the second (had) the name llavi SAmba. 

(Abcmt twelve letters lost) Asmaka (one letter lost) Sa (one letter lost) appeO^ 
beatitiful like the sun and moon. 

(About eleven letters lost) Haniva (about four letters lost) particularly ouliiyaiefi 
the friendship (one letter lost) Franayo ^ways conducted themselves with unAttiaaijly;; 
and happiness (the two brothers). , ’ 

from former actions. Vima 8ima^ ? (regaining younger Itfoilior I) 
syllables not well made out) who has praised (Buddha t) * . , 

(About ten letters lost) courage, mercy (two letters lost), the (chief) thS ; 

minister with the appellation Anitya, afterwards nurtured the great tree m merit* 

(Abont ten letters lost) dri (about two letters lost) sA (some lettefS ktim) 

(one letter lost) attained great learning and exercised charity, mercy, 
friendship, forgiveness, bravery, and wisdom. 

. (About twelve letters lost) he well copied the pure conduct ol (lomei^ 
with still purer actions. , i / 

(Twelve letters lost) (Cha) KAra (four letters not well madf - ^ >' . 

w^ay the brotherhood of mendicants was found increased, ‘ '' 

(About eleven letters lost) ya (one letter lost) ftAltihifatt. f) 
metidicante) as his sons, tall of oompassion, by means of gilts of money ^ ^ ^ " V 
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h The so-called Zodiac, in the left end of the verandah, seoms 
to be some sort of representation of the world Had there been 
nine divisions, it might have been interpreted as the nine divisions 
of Jambudvipa, but there are only eight. The various ways in 
which the persons in each are engaged seem to indicate different 
aspects of worldly life, the wheel of life or fortune. In one is a 
man alone, in another are animals with men, in a third are vessels, 
dishes, and tools, in others are buildings and streets. The rim of the 
wheel is divided into sixteen compartments, each containing symbols, 
and is upheld by two long green arms with bracelets, 

2. To the left, on the same wall, are two bullocks led by a man, 
a woman carrying some object on a board on her head, and two 
red-skinned men, one with a pole over his shoulder. These are a 
continuation of No. 3 beneath. Below is a begging friar, seated in 
a cave, with a water-pot in front and a dead body at his feet. Below 
this is a green-skinned chief and attendants much defaced, but with 
the name Mdnibhadra, written under his seat. On the right is a 
begging friar with a jug on a stand, talking to a laic seated 
before him. 
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8. To the loft, on the return of the wall above, a large orange- 
coloured snake encircles an area with men, buildings, and trees in 
it. The scone extends to the edge of tho largo circle on the end 

wall. 


4, Below tho last is painted the Litany of Avalokiteshvara, 
unfortunately all but obliterated. Avalokitesvara holds the palm 


(About twelve letters lost) makers instantaneously attaiiimont of 

the love and meditation of Sarvadnya \Buddha), and realities disai^pearod from the 
world. 

(About eleven letters lost) mba (seven not well deciphered) by the water of glory, 
white as the rays of the moon, he beautified the whole world. 

(About sixte^ letters lost) moon (two letters lost) Han (shena), a moon among great 
the benefactor of his subjects ; whilst protecting the earth. 

(AWut eleven letters lost) wonderful accumulation of merit (two letters lost) from 
whom the dawn of ornamental gifts of the earth of Stupas and Viharas— to tlie 
flight of the mountaineers. 

(About eleven letters lost) (three syllables not well made out) the sounding (about 
six letters lost) (three syllables) by tho great (four letters lost) at the (insimerable) 
fO^ of the Sahya (mountain). 

, (About eleven letters lost) the stupendous Choitya of Munirdja (Buddha), this 
snonolithic^jewel. 

?(AbDttt ten letters lost) having given plenty, constructed a Chaitya here, difficult 
to be imagined by little minds (three letters not well made out). 

( About tw^ve letters lost)— —conveyor of beautiful (a place) sweet, light, clear, 
0^ and plentiful water, a ma^ificent place of rest. 

; (About fourteen letters lost) delightful in every way, at the extremity of the hill, 
’ toward i^o west, oonstructed the great G andliakuti (cave). 

eleven letters lost) whose actions are directed towards good ; for the 
k^takuuent of the meditation of Muuindrandtha (Buddha) in this world may all 
W^ed46r wealth be. 

(Abonilourteen letters lost) m — bumble by him (may) the Mandapa (temple) so long 
‘ etui destroys darkness by its rays lead to the dawn of good of the virtuous. 

1 Ctepare (Jour. Ben. A S. V . 2, 569) : This zodiac, as they call it, is very 
Why they call it zodiac, 1 know not. There is in one part a bull and in 
Wo must ^ a ladder to see it clearly. It might have been called 

, J Ao ibield ol AohiHes as well as.zodiac* ... «... The zodiac is incomplete. 

V }; twnk about a third of It is wanting, and the lower part of the circle could never 
b#eii oomploljb, for it must have been over this door of the cell 
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o£ his rigBt hand forward^ and has a hottle with bra! body md 
narrow neck in his loft. Of the oval .comtmirtmbnts at each Aide 
only a few can be paartiially made out: tne upper One on 
left represents a raging fire and a figure fleeing from it to AValoWf 
teshvara, and the next seems to hare been Dharani, Kfili^ or Beatlij 
pursuing her victim. On the right, the upper picture contained the 
snake as the enemy from which deliverance was sought } the neit 
a lion ; and the third an infuriated elephant,^ 

6. On the back wall of the verandah at the extreme left end^ is 
a young chief seated ; and his wife on his right, and another woman 
with only a white and blue petticoat and rich pearl necklace. Below 
is a woman with a dish and before the chief a red-skinned mait 
telling a story; behind is another red man in a white coat, 
listening, as if he were the si)eaker^s partner. In front of him 
is a green man with a stick, facing round to a begging friar, 
who, with six others, two with square umbrellas and one with &ir 
hair, seem to wait for something. One, older than the rest, has a 
stick. Above those last are five men on seats, one red, probably 
a householder, and the rest begging friars, one white-skinned and 
his hair in the top-knot stylo. Before them fire dishes, and three 
small and one large cup near each, with flowers ; and, on the left, is 
one vessel set above another with flowers in it. Two women present 
flowers in vases. On the left a man comes in bearing a pole with 
water-vessels. To the right of the woman is a greenish man, dressed 
in striped garment, holding a white dish, and in front of him 
another also with a dish, serving the begging friars. To the left 
are two beggars, one has but one eye, then a third red one-eyed 
fellow, and next two women, one in a sort of sack, a peaked hcijd- 
dress, and very fair ; the other with a jacket, and a child on her 
hip. Above her is another bearing something like a shield with a 
fringe, and on her right a fair figure. All seem to be begging, 
In the foreground is a man on a pinkish horse and another about to 
mount. To the right of the latter horse is a man with a basb^ aad 
two in front of him begging. 

6. Over the right jamb of the side door and extending oyer 
window is another scene. In a palace, over the windoWi a broW^H 
skinned chief treats his fair wife, in gauzy robe, to some sherbet^ 
A Persian servant, in green, with an elegant claret jug, emtera 
with wine. A little red dwarf holds a spittoon aiid 
spittoon is at the chiefs side. Behind, a servant brings eome 
or other object. On the left, two women look from a 
on the right two others and a man stand in the verandah; - Ofe aa®' 
side of the palace are bel trees. Leaving the palace on tw 
a lady of distinction, with a woman carrying an umbrella oyer .1# 
bead, and behind them a servant r beside the lady and 
the hand, is a reddish handmaid, distinguished by her ftdl 
blue and white ; then a fair man bearing a bow and sosne bute 
Behind him are two women, the red ono;wi%n 
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and t&en tlie brown chief with an umbrella carried over his head. 
In the foreground two women, their heads now gone, stand near 
the gateway, outside of which is the porter. Beside the gate is a 
plantain tree. 

7. To the right of the window is some mountain scene. In 
front was a gigantic green* skinned chief with magnificent head- 
dress, now nearly gone. Near the roof is an aahoha tree, and in front 
of it a pea-fowl with white wings, blue beak and breast, and green tail. 
Before it is perhaps a water-runnel, which a monkey approaches 
from behind another ashoka tree with the buds scarcely burst. 
Above are two heavenly minstrels with human busts and birds* 
feet and tails ; one with cymbals, and the other with some other 
instrument. To the left, on blue clouds, is a fair cherub with a 
basket over his shoulder, and three celestial damsels, one with 
cymbals and another with a flute, hansi, and two attendants one with 
% sort of harp, vina, the other with a sword and cro^vii. Below is a 
r^d pair of Kirdtas or mountaineers. The rest is destroyed. On 
the extreme right two comical little sprites, Quhyalcas, sit on a 
rock. 


8. By the edge of the door are some fragments of painting. 
On the frieze of the door are eight Buddhas, the seventh, Slidkya- 
muni, under a pi;pal tree, and the eighth, Maitreya or Dipankara 
Buddha, with a high tiara. 

9. On the lintel are eight compartments, each containing a jiair 
of figures, treating each other to liquor, the women mostly redder 
than the men. The door posts have been painted in neat patterns. 

10. On the right of the door above are some cherubs, and below 
them is a begging friar. To the right is a mountain scene with a 
large royal, orange-coloured figure iu front, and above, to the right, 
all aiigel and two cherubs with remarkable head-dresses. Below, 
i^rbaps in a cave, are two heavenly minstrels. Under the angel are 
two blue poa-fowls, and under the pea-fowls a Bhil or bowman 
crpuoWg forward ; lower still are the heads of two figures. 

; . 11^ Over the two windows to the right is painted a story. First, 

^ oyer the left window, is king Bimbisara* seated in his palace, with a 

g lfow behind him and his wives and one handmaid on his right ; on 
8 left is a begging friar or his minister. In a floor below are three 
tod a man, and to the right is the door and porter. In the 
, Spme men sitting, and three horses and an elephant look 

stables. Then comes a doorway and the market place in 
. are seen women looking out of windows with sunshades over 


kii 


of Magi^ha of which Rdjagriha was the capital. After 

^hAkyamuni went to several holy persons to seek instruotion. 

fid of them, he took his abode on a little hill near KAiagriha, called 

, his food by begging in the city. His youth, good look% 

't’a garb, attracted the attention of every one who saw lum, and even k^g 
paid 1^ a vidt and promised to receive him as his tator, should the 
L ibipdlt am acquire the knowledge he sought It was in the sixteenth 
_ jha cl this loiig that Sh^yamuni, then in his thirty^dfth year, hmum 
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thfem. Two horses go towards the palace, and, between them, a 
light-coloured elephant, proceeding from the palace, seiaes a begring 
friar in his trunk. Then, over the second window, the same elephant 
kneels at the feet of Sh^kyamuni and his disciple, perhaps Luanda 
or Sdriputra,^ both with alms^bowls. Many men in the market are 
looking on with interest, and two behind Shdkyamuni are fleeing 
from the elephant. 

12. On the end wall is Vaihira hill.^ Shfi-kyamuni is throned in 
front and many chiefs two of them distinguished by the richness 
of their jewelry. On clouds are saints with top^knot head- 
dresses. The story is well known in the life of ShAkyamuni in 
connection with Rajagriha. 

13. In the right jamb of the last window is Manjughosha,® or 
Minn^,tha as he is called in Nepdl, with a jug in his left hand. The 
oval, resembling a glory round him, is the representation of the 
stone cut away in forming a carved image. He is the disciple of 
Matsyendranatha, and, at the present day, his car is drawn after 
Matsyendran^tha^s in processions in Nepal. 

14. In the first of the two windows is a Buddha on the left jamb 
with his alms-bowl. On the other is also a Buddha (defaced) and an 
attendant. 

15. The ceiling of the verandah, copied by Major Gill, is now in 
the India Museum at Kensington, In the centre, six figures have 
six arms between them, and had perhaps only two feet, but the 
middle portion of the painting is gone. 

16. The roofs of the aisles are tolerably entire, but the colouring 
has been so damaged by smoke that only the designs can be made 
out. The roof of the central area is in a similar condition. It 
differs from the other roofs by having a very large portion of tha 
area filled by concentric circles, decorated in various pattern^ 
and a broad square border outside, filled with animal and other 
figures, among which a cock-fight and a rain-fight are promineht, 

17. The pillars also have been painted, and large portions of the 
decorations on them can be made out, and are very interesting. 
The figures of lions and grotesque beings, on the bases of some of 
them, are unique. 


1 Ananda, nephew of Buddha and the great composer of Sutras, was the aeeebd 
Buddhist patriarch. SAriputra was one of the leading disc^les of 
repiresentativo of complete wisdom. A detailed account of Skriputm i« m 

BeaVs Fah-Hian, 56, note 5. 

s VaihAra was one of the five hills which surrounded the old city of ( 

The others were VarAha, Vrishabha, Rishiciri, and Ghaityaka. They are at - " ^ 
named BaibhrAgiri, Vipulagiri, BatnAgiri, Udayagiii, and Sonagiri. BaaFa 
112, note 1. 

a Manjughosha, or Manjushri, is a semi-historio character deif^ 

KepAlose and Thibetans. He is said to have drained the valley of Ife ^ 
cmlisod the people, what KAshyapa is said to have done for KAahmir 
Lotus of jpodJAw, 505). By the Chinese he is spoken of a teadi^ ^ 
highest flight of doctrine found in the MahAymia or Oteat Vehtdeu a^ 
of a school callod * that of the One Nature/ which affirmed- 'that 
^e one nature of Buddha.^* (Beal’a Fah*Hiaii, 00, hote |)« 
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18,. In the left end of the front aisle, and left side of the cell Chapter , 

door> is a scene in a palace. Towards the right side of the picture a Places (^ateresi 

crowned chief sits, holding a sheathed sword with his left hand, and 
apparently about to draw it with the right. Behind him stand two Ajanta^Oavks, 

, WQmen, the first with a fly-flap, the second, darker in complexion, Xvlh 

and. with a royal head-dress. Before the chief, on the left, and 
'■'very close to him, stands a man dressed as a Brahman friar, with a 
white sheet OTer his left shoulder, a bare head, a small ring in 
his ear, and a small moustache. He appears to loan with his left 
elbow on the chief^s seat, and holds the other hand to his chin. His 
nails are remarkably long. Behind him with curly hair, is a black 
servant who might pass for a negro, carrying some object on his 
back, hidden by the loop of the fastening which comes over his left 
shoulder. In his ears are long earrings, and in his left band is a 
sort of foil or wand. He is naked to the waist and wears striped 
short drawers. Still to fche left stands another chief. Behind him 
an attendant, with small moustache, appears to be carrying some 
object, and behind, in the door, is a portex\ To the right of the 
chief is seen a fly-flap, and fche head of a lady with royal head-dress. 

Above, on the eaves of the roof, is a bird, and, on a frieze a little 
higher, an elephant fight. Over this, from a window, six ladies 
look out, one apparently in grief, who points downwards. Over 
this again is an inscription in red paint but not original. Below 
all this are to be traced the crowns and part of the heads of two 
persons, one of whom has a glory, and, like Shiv, a third eye in his 
forehead, but horizontal. 


19. On the right side of the cell, about the level of the top of the 
door, a chief sits, a dark woman behind him holdb the fly-flap, and 
behind her, to the left, another holds the umbrella. To the right 
ait four men, pale and red -skinned, and one green with moustaches 
ted with a blue water lily, and another red one behind more richly 
dmsed. The one to the right is clothed to the neck, wears 
Stockings, and seems to speak to the chief. Behind him a fair 
ihaid servant brings a tray of flowers, and beyond her is a green 
Sdryant. To the right is another green servant with a fly-flap. To thef 
. right, and a little lower, are two geese on seats, and, on the return of 
pilaster, are some seven geese, while lower still a man carries two 
Tin to Under the chief, to the left, is mountain scenery 

Vsdth plants in flower and a lake with water flowers and geese in it. 
Above is more painting, tolerably entire. 

^ 80* On the front of the pilaster a Buddha is represented seated, 
11^4 red rdb0> with a glory round his head and two Lokeshvaras as 
%-ftaptbearers by him. 

" i On the left of the first cell-door, in the left aisle, a lady sits 
'te a large seat ivith a tiara on her head, and on her left, behind the 
\ Mt, stoda an attendant. On the return of the pilaster, to the left, 

beliind her, a 

towards the left. Below the first part of this 
flbwersi beside it are men and a woman, 

^be first oell-dpor and stretohihg 
""" Vnext, Is a lidy who seems to haye entered from a doer on the 
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left. To the right is a chief standing with an attendant behind hiito, 
below, to the right, aro two children, one of whom the chief takes 
by the hand. Above are two men, one perhaps a suppliant, apd to 
the left, a round object, but whether a shield or a round fan is not 
very clear. To the right stand two men talking, one of them like a 
Brj^hman. Behind them are two horses, and still to the right are 
three men, one with a spotted bag at his side, and below; are soihe 
fragments of other figures. 

23, Between the second and third cell-doors are two horses and 
a man leading them. In the foreground to the right are two persons 
of distinction who meet an oldish man, with a rosary, coming from a 
rocky hill. To the right of him are the heads of two more horses. 
Lower and to the right a figure sits under a roof, or perhaps in a 
cave, with a tree or bush to the right of it, and below are some 
figures not easily made out. 


24. Between the third and fomth cell -doors are a series of acts 
in which an old man, bald on the forehead, with prominent teeth 
and square umbrella in his hand, apparently begging, appears at 
least four times. First, to the right of the upper half of the third 
cell-door, he seems to enter from the left and to address a wealthy 
man, -by whom sits his wife, looking round at the man. Behind is 
another man and further to the right, the porter. Lower and to 
the right the beggar appears again with a bag and jug on his back, 
before a figure, dressed as a chief, with an attendant seated at his 
foot, while a girl looks at the old man from the left. Lower again 
and to the left a nmn is represented giving him a water jar. At 
the upper right hand, in a palace, a chief richly jewelled, sits with 
a fly-flap-bearor behind him and another attendant bringing 
forward a vessel, while the man appears again on the left beggmg ; 
on the extreme right sits a lady, while a child rests against the 
chief s cushion. Below, a richly-jewelled man sits to the left of a 
green one, and to the right is a third. 

25. In the end of the back aisle, above the cell-door, are many 
horses, with riders at the gallop and some archers among them^ 
but the painting is so blackened as not to be easily made but. 
Below on the left side of the cell-door, a wild man, his hair on end, 
heaves a large stone at a great monkey lying asleep, To the left> 
another man, or perhaps the same, appears as if about to seia^ 
monkey who sits looking round, with a large stone beside him^^ , % 
the left is a tree and a deer and other animals beyond it. Benesi^ 
the sleeping monkey is another, stretching up his ImnSs and i'iWp 
near him. And from the left another large monkey advanced 

a man behind him. / / 


26. On the back wall, from the corner to the door of 
cell, is a pretty large piece of wall painting. In the upper iig 
comer a man of some note sits under a canopy with his ^4 


mi 




^ In th« Bharhnt fioulptures are aimilar monkey eomea In a 
, large etone at a monkey who o1a8|ni him by the legs $ in another S 


eeoape up a tree, from a man who olii^fa tohia ba^. 
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rights while another greenish female to the left, with her hair in a 
fillet, seems to speak earnestly to him. Another seems to be 
approaching in front and holding up her hands in astonishment or 
terror. Behind her is a green woman, and a man, with a woman 
before him, who holds two objects like the heads of two crocodiles, 
perhaps musical instruments. To the left a red man, bald, and with 
a circle on the side of his head, looks back excitedly, and, in front of 
him, a woman presents her joined palms to the left, while she looks 
to the right. Still to the left are two men, one with a mace in his 
hand. Near the left wall are the faces of two other figures. 

27. Below the last, to the left, is a palace in which sits a chief 
with two women servants and in front of him two men, to whom ho 
seems to be talking. Below ho is again represented sitting under 
a roof with several women servants. From the gate on the left, a 
horse goes out (the rider now destroyed), and beyond it is another 
horseman. Above, an elephant leaves the palace, the rider holding 
a goad in his hand, while four soldiers march forward with shields 
and swords, the two in front apparently turning away from the 
spectator, and a chief upon an elefjhant is meeting them. Above 
this the painting, though fairly entire, is too much blackened by 
smoke to be made much of. 

28. Between the first and second cell -doors on the back wall is 
a large and lively scene. On the upper left side, a chief sits on his 
throne in a palace, behind him is a green fly-flap-bearor and 
another reddish female, and beside her a fair maid servant. In 
front of the chief, on a stool, sits a red-skinned man, without 
jewelry and with a cloth over his left shoulder, and behind him, 
to the left, stand ten men dj*ossed like Brd,hman beggars. In 
front of them are two men, one carrying some object and dressed 
in full white garments, as porters usually are ; the other is perhaps 
a soldier of the body-guard. The man before the chief seems to 
look back and speak to them. Above the heads of the beggars a 
number of horses look from stable windows. Below, in another 
apartment, a red man on the left seizes another by the waistband, 
wto in turn seizes the next to the left and knocks him down. A 
fourth turns round on the second, and to the left three more 
struggle. Below this is a great party . The chief has come out of 

the right, on horseback, with the umbrella over him, 
minister riding behind. A dozen men with spears in their. 

two more have swords and shields, and 
- ^ To the left is a forest and hills, and in the hills are 
d^r, who run before the huntsmen, and two tigers crouch in their 
lairs; The chief seems to have gone in front after the deer. 

tothe left, a man sleeps in the forest with his weapon besides 
hith/while a tiger or lion licks his feet. A little above a man sits 
; his side and his horse at his left, while alien 
of him. Probably he is the chief of the hunting 
higher, a great party of horses, elephants, and spearmen^ 
to tke right fowards a scene where flags are displayed and 
oh the top of the palace to see the hunt, while beyond 
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(^ptor CVt them in the backgi’ound, a huge lion pasi^ea, The whole probabiy 
inades of Inters represents the legend of Sinha or Siha.^ 

Amkta Oaves, 29. To the right of the second cell-door, and between it and 
CavoXVlL antechamber, under a booth, sits a chief, on whose head 

two men pour vessels of water. On the right , a woman, 

* in her left hand, offers him a flower, and three other figures appeal 

below to the left. In a house to the right are seven figures, 
apparently of different agos ; the biggest has some object in his 
hands and the smallest two arrows, or something like arrows. 
Below this, on the left, appear two men on elephants, and another 
with very marked features rides with an umbrella carried 
behind him, with another horseman following. Below are about a 
dozen soldiers with spears, shields, and swords, all apparently 
attacking a tall crowned chief who seems to come out of a pata<^ 
and who is throwing a javelin at them and seems to have killed twp. 

30. On the left end of the antechamber, below, a Buddha sits in 
the middle in the teaching posture; two (Celestial fly -flap-bearers stand 
by his side; andabovearc the usual angelson cloudsbringinggaflands. 
On the right side sit about sixteen friars, all baifiedieaded and dressed 
alike. Above them are tliroe horses, on one of which is a man in 
Iranian dress witli peaked cap, jerkin, and trousers ; and, in the 
backgi'ound behind tliose, is an elephant on which sits a groat lady 
with her children and servant behind her, all making obeisance to 
» the Buddha. At tlie Biuldha^s feet two chiefs sit making profound 
obeisance. On the left side, among a crowd of notables, a great 
chief, of youthful appearance, sits on a cusliion, making his obeisance. 
To the right and behind him are two with smaller crowns, the one 
to the right also on a cushion. To the left is another with a small 
crown, and, beyond him, a decidedly Persian personagi^ v^itb 
peaked cap, short ])lack board, and long hair ; while in front of him 
^ a jewelled chieftain is seated. To tho left are four horsemen^ one 

bearded and completely clothed, probably a servant of the prince ' 
or chief. Behind the wliole gi’oup are two more Sassanians and two 
horses, the riders on which have the Sassanian dress and peaked 
caps. Above are two elephants, on one of which is a 
bareheaded, and with the Sassaiiian ribbons, or banderoles^ at the; 
back of his neck, while, behind him, a curious-looking ittteiidaUt 
makes obeisance. On the other elephant are several Saasanhm 
people, all engaged in the same way, while three penpaUta^ 
Carried over their heads and throe spears in front, wi^ 
attached to them. In the background beyond this elep^nt^ aucthor 
fair Sassanian carries an umbrella. Mr. Fergttsson ctiuridem tl&ft&t 


t 


1 The «tory i« tlms told in the MahAvanso (44-46). The kiugjti Va 

daughter named SuprAdevi who eloped with the chief of a caravan. The nhi , 

arty were soon after attacked by a lion who earned SuprAdeVi off end httUtSdVi 
^or support. In course of time she bore a son, SiohabAhu, and a daiight^; 

When they grew up they escaped with their mother, and the lion, sodh ^ 

ravage the country. The king offered a large reward to any 
lion, and SinhabAhu, against the wish of his mother, accepted the offsr. W 
lion saw him, it fawned on him with delight and he scon destreyd^ yiw 
and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 613. 
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• tto «wne 1‘epresenta Baharam Gaur’s (420-440) embassy to tbe king Chapter 
bfM41wa.‘ Places of IntarM 

3L In the scene above the last, Buddha stands sun*ounded by ajantaCavis* 
four saints and two Bodhisativas* Cav© XYII; 

: . 02^ Gu the left of the shrine door, stands a colossal Buddha with 
)m ajms-bowl in his hand, while to the loft, in a doorway, is a lady 
with k Japanese-like countenance, pushing forward a child to put 
alms in Buddha's bowl. In a window above is a water pot. 

83. The right end of the antechamber is painted with standing 
and sitting Buddhas. The lower portion is destroyed, except a 
fragment at each end. What remains at the right side is very 
curious^ representing a number of Digambara, or sky-clad, that is 
naked, Jain friars, helping forward an <.)ld fat friar, and carrying the 

. insects' besom. Most of them are shaven -headed and stark naked. 

One or two who wear their hair are cl(jthod. On the exii'enie left is 
an elephant and a horse with two men. 

84. Tho upper portion of the walls of the back and sides of tbe 
cave are so smoked, that it is almost impossible? to make anything 
of them. On the bases of the two pillars and pilasters of the ante- 
chamber arc figures of much wedrd drollery. That on the right 
pilaster is a large face, with a heavy wig and a mouse or rat in the 
ear for a jewel, the necklace besars a crab as a pendant, and a 
hideous face on the belly has a snake in its ear. '.riie ]hllars of the 
antechamber have two similar ogre figures each on their bases. 

85. To the right of the antechamber, the painting is mostly 
peeled off, but the lower margin of it shows several small animals, 
and, above, is the top of a palace with three ch nnes, each with a high 
pinnacle and slender spires at the corners, the balustrade having 
temple-window ornaments. Above this, to the right, a dark man is 
j^senting some white cjhject to a red-skinned man who is seated. 

Further to the right are two mou on horseback and others on foot, 
a large dog, and other figures. Then, nearly over the second 
oell'^door, is a pool, and a man, apparently riding a deer, which 
a^m appears below with a burden. Still to the right is another 
pool with birds and fishes. 

86« Between the cell-doors is a large picture. On the left, below, 
is a chief coming out of a gate on horseback, with a servant behind 
oariying the umbrella, and four others, two with swords and one 
with a spear, and another horseman beyond. They seem to pursue 
ir large light-oolourod elephant without any housings. In front, 

"three Spearsmen run at full speed for the forest to the right, where 
, two elephants seem to have seized the first wild elephant by tjie leg. 

To the left again, below, the elephant rushes off, pursued by the 
.dbief» while in front are two men on horseback. 
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87. Above, on tbe left of the last seene, a chief Is Ms 

throne, and behind him stand three women, one with a fly-flap. On 
the right are two other women ; and a man sits in froht on a stool, 
To the right again, the chief stands with a number of a^bendsuts 
round him, and in the door to the right is a porter. OulfSide is the 
elephant, and behind it two tame ones, housed and mounted with 
the three spearsmen beside them *, in the door to the right is a 
sort of trough on wheels, and a large vessel which two men seettJi to 
be taking to feed the elephant. Outside a man carries two bundles 
of grass or leaves on a pole. 

38. On the right side of the second cell-door is the head of a 
horse on which a man is approaching a devotee in a forest. 
Below, the horse is again seen, and the man kneeling before the 
devotee, to whom another, in white clothes, brings a dead body with 
top-knot head-dress and red loincloth. Below again, by a hill, a 
man, in the same devotee dress, is carrying a man and woman in 
scales hung at the ends of a pole. 

89. In the back aisle, on the left side of the cell-door, in a forest, 
is a monkey and an ox. Below, the monkey if again painted with 
on the back of the ox his hands on its eyes. 

40. On the front of the back pilaster has been a female standing 
figure in a panel, and below and above are bands of varioas tints. 
Under the bracket is another piece of painting now stained and 
discoloured. 

41. Above on the .side of the pilaster, facing the front of the 
cave, is a red female demon flying in the clouds and holding a 
man over her shoulder by the ankle. Below is another, of whit© 
colour, with long tusks, large eyes, and dishevelled hair; behmd 
her is a third darker demon also flying, and a fourth to the left. 

42. Below the last is a tall single standing man of a dusky 
complexion, richly jewelled with a rich waist-chain holding up 
short striped drawers, and with a flower in his right hand. 

43. Over the fourth coil-door in the aisle is a large building ojr 
p 0 ,lace. Ill the left of the three compartments into which tt i» 
divided are three women, two standing, one of them in rich 

and one sitting. In the central apartment a reddish demon 
stands with a dagger in her hand. In front a white one sits with 
a child in her lap, and on each side sits a green woman. These fotwr 
seem to bo the same figures as are shown on the side of the pilast^? 
in 41. In the third apartment the white demon W a 
drinking from it, while two dark females stand behind. ' 

a red female demon, her hair streaming backwards, and 5 ^ 

right hand, something which seems to be falling off, perh^s ;ie^hj 
and a white companion, are shown flying upwards. To the left, 
over the cell-door, are two horrid white female demons, 
cup, a rod and a striped one, held in their long claws and 
streaming upwards, the front one looking back. They seem to 
over a hill. To the right, below the red demon, a man is 
■forward as if to strike at hei^ while she 'pmnts 
Above and beside her are some birds, one idling 
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of; the man* : On the gate to the left, a long-necked bird sits on tho 
, ^oOf, and inride another bird pecks as if at food. The man just 
mentioned api^ears to be on the roof of a building, to which he has 
imohed by a ladder, seen a little to the right, leading 

down to the area below, and beside which a man with a long sword 
app€>ars and probably is mounting. In tlie palace below is an empty 
throng* To the right of the throno a woman sits in rich clothing, and 
to the right a man also richly dressed sits on a seat: both seem 
to be in grief. About half a dozen persons sit behind these, one, fully 
dx'essed and holding a rod may be the porter, and one has a sword 
and shield. To the right of the gateway already montioued, a man is 
seated, richly jewelled. Behind the first, throe soldiers stand, two with 
straight swords and oblong shields chequered in different patterns 
apparently bent over and green on the iimor-sidos, the middle 
soldier with the crooked Nepalese weapon. To the right a head 
only is left. Behind tho soldiers are two horses, and a red-skinned 
man stands holding them. Below this a jewelled figure sits, and 
behind, to the right, a red man. In front sits another figure holding 
up his left hand as if speaking, perhaps about tho man and demon 
to the left. A soldier with a sword in his hand, standing on his 
right, looks up in that direction. To tho right sits a man with a 
string of pearls, looking also to the left. Further to tho right 
stand three more soldiers with chequered shields, Nepalese swords, 
and small waiatcloths, with long trains and abundant hair tied with 
a ribbon. 


44. Above, and bo the right of tho building containing tho 
demons, were two figures seated on a throne with five others on the 
ground in front facing them. Below these are two soldiers talking 
together and others standing by. 

45. Above tho cell- door the plavster is a good deal destroyed. 
A palace has been represented, and a banner with three pennants 
from it on the left. To the right a chief on his elephant, with the 
driver on its neck and an attendant behind, are passing to the right. 
Before him go some soldiers, two with long spears. Below, to tho 
right is a horse, and in front of it is a seat under which is a human 
face, and to the right some royal personage with the umbrella 
mrried over his head. Still to the right, in a dwelling, a man richly 

{ ‘ewelled sits on a seat, and in front of him an old man stands 
leaning upon a stick, dressed in the complete clothing of a porter, 
$0 the right of this the painting is blackened by smoke, but a main 
of tms picture comes in just below, where a man in rich striped 
ess holds two horses, while in front of them stands a man 
one above. The suppliant is in a rich and 
V^rmgSited dress> with a splendid dark coloured scarf falling over his 
idight shoulder : he is either slightly bald or has a flower on his 
wears a long straight sword. To the right is another less 
ii^ly dressed, also with a sword, and in the attitude of supplication. 

kneels behind, and then another square piece has been 
, out of <ibo plaster just above. Five more soldiers stand to the 
; ; irigSt, in front of the liorses, some also in variegated dresses, and 
the horses is seen a head. It may he that this is some 
‘ r. l4i^utafcion to a chief connected with the picture below. 
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46. In the lower portion of the great picturOj between tfe 
doors of the second and third cells, on the extreme le|k, a oEi^fj 
shadowed by an umbrella, wearing his crown, apd on hia great 
white elephant, comes from a gateway, hedged about with spears 
some bearing pennants. A light coloured elephant is on his left 
and a reddish one on his right> and each rider has a sheaf of attb^ ; 
by the flank of his elephant. Six soldiers with sword tind 
march alongside. Below, four mounted soldiers are seen in 
boat, with spears, and in front of them, to the right, are again 
represented the three elephants also in boats, with their riders, all 
with umbrellas as befoi’c, but engaged in battle. The chief has just 
shot his arrow, and others in the background from among the spears 
and standards, are throwing spears and the discus. Some hare 
landed and are ))ressiug the battle from the shore. The enemies, 
who have long flowing fair hair and fair skins, charge with the 
spear ; they are all female demons. One breaks a spear and others 
charge. Below, some of them realising how unequal the contest 
is, are supplicating the chief. Above are pyramidal hills. Over 
the right side of this picture is a chief enthroned, and two men 
pouring on him the water of installation, abJdshel^a. liis eyes hare 
a stony glare, unlike inogt others, perhaps they were originally 
put in w'ith gold leaf or other inatcuial over the white paint which 
alone is now left. To the rigdit and left are fly-flap-bearers ; 
in front, to the loft, are three men w^ith cymbals and two with 
drums ; on the right, one stands with clothing over his arm, another 
beside him, and tw^o more with drums. The whole probably 
represents the landing and coronation of Vijaya in Ceylon.* 

47. Above the cell door, almost the only figure that can be 
made out, is a white demon seated, her legs apart, and apparently 
asleep with a cup in her hand. To the right sits another, and 
beside her a red-Bkinnod man, part of whose entrails she has torn 
out and is devouring. Still to the right, are a third and fourth demoni 
both with long crooked knives, the lower one holding a man by 
the throat, about to run the knife into him. Below is a fifth, holding 
the crooked knife in her right hand, over the body of a man 
whose breast has been slit open, while with the left she quaffs a OUp: 
of blood. To the right is a house with a pyi^amidal roof in which 
sit a man and his wife, the man with a cup in his hand. Belp^ 
this last, most of the plaster for some distance is destroyed, bui 
on a fragment that is left, are portions of the heads of t^p wpll 
drawn richly jewelled ladies. 

48. At the bottom of the panel, between the dpow^ pf the 

and second cells, are painted two boats, each with three master mi 


' Mrs. Monniisg’s Ancient and Mediaeval India, 1. 892. 

Vijaya Sinbala went (iMd b.c.) to tbe island of Oeylctn with a 
Bikfihasis or female demone inhabiting it captivated them by ' 

8inhala warned in a dream escaped on a wonderml horse, He cmleoted 
each soldier a magic verse, mantra^ and retnmed. FalUng 'tuponk'W^ 

»eat imi^aoaity, he totally rouW them, some dyeing tl^ lslaiid tiS 
drowned in the sea. He destroyed their tWn and estab^hed hlmiibn 
ifdand, to winoh he gave thename of Sinhala. Femstm 
of India, X15, note 1 . (Oomii^Beal'sFah*^Eien, Si ; HfWdy*a 111^111 of J 
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the sea. In seyeral places are pieces of coral ; a large fish is in front 
of the left hand boat, and below it is a still larger one. In the right 
hand boat, the left mast is finished off with a trident. Beyond it is 
a man holding a rope from the other boat and apparently about to 
get in. Beside him is the head of a sea moiister> somewhat like a 
hoar. To the right of it is seen, over the boat, another matins head, 
and still to the right, a third, while further behind are other two 
and a greenAskinnod man holding the prow of the left hand boat as 
if pushing it back. In it is seen a big red-skinned man, holding up 
his hands, and to the left, a fair one holding a pole, but whether to 
push off the boat, or one of two rod men in the water in front of it, is 
not clear. One of these comes out of the mouth of a dragon. Another 
red-skinnod one is in the water behind, just in front of the largest 
fish. Below him is another white-skinned person near some shrubs. 

49. To the right of the roof of the house, above 47, are five 
women, one standing with a child in her arms, while they mostly 
look towards a man flying to the left. There are figures seated 
above, mostly red-skinned, but too much smoked to be made out 
without careful dusting and varnishing. 


50. To the right of 49, in an interior, sit a great man paloskinned 
with a ruddy wife, their hair in fillets ; the wife offers him a cup, 
while his cloth is carried round flu? right knee to give him support. 
In the next apartment to the right, a similar or the same pair are 
seated, she passing her hand across in fi’ont of him and up by his 
right ear. Below the left part, a female demon, with boar tusks 
but otherwise comely and ifichly jowellod, with a largo chignon 
tied with a ribbon, sleeps on a bed. At her head is perhaps a 
casket. In front of her legs, sits a man with but little clothings 
and beyond her a lady stands wllh a vessel or casket in her hand, 
perhaps carrying it off, her husband holding out his hand for it. 
In front of the bedstead sits another woman. To the right of these^i 
and just over the cell -door, a woman in green bodice and striped robe 
seems to be swinging herself on a ladder. 

61. On the upper part of the front of the pilaster are a lady 
and two maid servants, one With fly- flap and the other with a tray 
on which is a classically formed casket and other toilet articles. 


52, Below 61 is a chief with two servants and a dwatf. 

58. The upper portion of the front aisle, to the left of the cell 
door, represents a chief and his retinue coming from the hills. 
The chief rides an elephant, himself driving it. A man in 

S reeti, carrying the umbrella over him, is armed with sword and 
agger, ana prevented from falling by a rope fastened to the 
seat and passed round his waist. On each side, also on elephants, 
ride persons of distinction. Banners of various devices on spears 

f 'o before and follow him, and above is a drum in the clouds, beaten 
y some cherub. Two horses precede, and two soldiers, one beating 
e dmm and the other with a spear who seems to be shouting. By 
tbe side of the chief are two more, one with a shield and sword, 

■ospiO lrith a spearan^d them is a man carrying a pole* 

\ the eictreme right is a small hill, and above are some figures, 
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Over the cell door is a gateway. Under a canopy, to the right, with 
a small cloth fringe, a number of beggars come in ; one has a square 
umbrella over his shoulder, and all pass to the lofty wooden erection. 
To it they seem to have come begging, and before it a man and 
woman have sat down, each with a small black dish in which^^,:^ 
seem to have received some alms from a man who comes from the 
house with an earthen vessel in his hands. Behind him is a green 
woman also with a vessel in her left hand. In front a beggar sits 
and drinks out of a black bowl or dish ; and, to the right, a man comes 
in with a large open vessel on his shoulder. To the right of th^ 
is a hill. 

54. Below, on the left of the cell-door and on the return of 
the pilaster, we have the story of prince Sbibi. On the pilaster, 
under a tree, sit two royal-like persons, both with crowns and much 

i 'ewelry, the one on the right a little above, ahd Shibi on the left, 
ielow is a pond and lotus flowers, and behind a hill. On the end 
wall, prince Shibi is seated on a throne his name written below him. 
To the right sit two young mcti with jewelry, one apparently 
speaking and the other with his hands joined. Below sits a man 
with a jewelled head-dress resting on one hadd and looking up 
excitedly. Behind him, to the right, a man stands with a dish, on 
the extreme right is an elephant, and in the back-ground are two 
attendants. Before the prince in the fore-ground is a red attendant, 
and behind him, to the right, is seen the head of a richly Jewelled 
lady and the hilt of the state sword, and at his left, sits perhaps the 
princess wife. Above, a royal figure comes flying with high tiara, 
and the name Indra wi’itten at the side of it, and again a head like 
his is shown on the left of the princess. Continuing the story on 
the right of the cell-door, is the prince on his throne, resting 
against a pillow, with his right hand on the front of the seat, and 
the left upon his eye, and beneath is written ^ Shibi Edja/ Ter 
the right sits a lady with her left hand on her breast, and her right 
hand raised as if forbidding something and looking excitedly across 
to the left. Behind her a woman presses a cloth to her face as if 
weeping. On the left of the prince sits a man in rich dress, 
perhaps Shivaka a servant of king Shibi, with a fillet about his hair, 
looking ill pleased and apparently speaking to the prince. Behind 
him an old man like a beggar, with Indra written on his waist, 
stands addressing or asking something of the prince. Behind 
an ox and a horse.^ 

55. On the front wall, between the end of the front aisle and the 
first window, is a scene in good preservation, in which most of the 
figures are clothed from head to foot. A great man, on the extrenw^ 
left, with an umbrella over his head, goes hunting on ho^* 
back, with a man before him also on horseback, carry, hpfSTj 
and his hair in a fillet. To the right the first rider has alight^ s# 
laces his hand in that of another whom be meetSi whflo 
orsekeeper holds the horse, and in the fore..groand, a red nmU/ iliO| 

* ■ - ' ; ' " 

1 Princ S)tibi’. rtory i» jivan »bov6,‘p. 99S t« 0 $aniE»t«r r.''-',"'' l-i,-'-:'-. rVlf! 
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BO fully clothed, points to a deer on the right, and another behind 
it; above, to the right, a lion or tiger is seen in its den. Above all 
is a chief, on a tall white horse, with an umbrella over his head and 
quiver by his thigh, and behind him two elephants, while in the 
i^ck^ground to the right are three more horses and riders, and in 
Ihe fo^e-groiind, to the right, seven attendantSi three of them with 
swords, one going by the horse, one with bow and quiver, ohe 
Carrying a pole and one playing some fife or wind instrument ; they 
are attended by several dogs, very badly drawn. In the extreme 
right, on a great car, is a deer. 

56, Between the windows are some fragments, among which may 
be made out an archer drawing his bow with his quiver at his back ; 
some figures above ; and a relic shrine near the ceiling. On a tree, 
above the second window from the end, are a number of birds and 
some deer. Between this last window and the door, a good deal of 
painting remains. To the extreme right, in a palace, a chief sits, to 
the left is his wife, and behind stand three maids and in front sit 
two men. On the left a Brahman or beggar, without jewels, sits on 
a stool. A wr;man stands in the door and looks out towards a man 
who kneels in front of the stops and talks to her. To the loft is a chief 
with tiara and umbrella, and witli him the man who was kneeling 
at the door and attendants. They approach the door of another 
house, in which is a spotted doer and a man who speaks to the chief. 
To the left is a kitchen in which lies a large spotted deer, and one 
man sits looking at it, with two standing behind him, while onepushes 
Hi stick into a fire on which are several large pots. Above, betwoeu 
the two buildings, is a canopy in which is a seat and a chief seated 
beside it, with several attendants. 

57* Below, much has been pared off, but to the left, near a hill,, 
a horseman is seen and another figure before him, while in the 
back-ground, monkeys are amusing themselves in front of the roof 
of a gateway. Farther to the left is a horse’s head and that of a 
man with a peculiar peaked head-dress and umbrella. Still to the 
Jeft is mountain scenery and several deer with young ones, some 
standing, some lying. 

58. On the left of the entrance is an interior scene, in which 
a chief, without jewels, appears on the left, seated on a long couch 
with two pillows behind him, and with him, his young wife wearing 
H kirtle whom he supports on his lap. Just beyond, a woman, her 
hair done up in a top-knot and with a receding forehead and long 
no«e, speaks to the chief; and close by is a handmaid chafing or 
rubbing the lady’s foot. Behind her, to the right, sits a maid 
With a breaeUband. Behind the chief a Woman stands with a 
necklace and a fly-flap ; beside her is one with a feathor-fan ; and 
next to her a bald-headed eunuch in full white dress. On the 
light a mm. in white clothing brings in a basket with something in 

tod in the back*ground another shaven-headed man with a rod 
to the eunuch. 

69. Below, the plaster is much broken, but there has been a 
l^d with lotus flowers, and elephants breaking off the flowers. 

IhU right is a high mountain with trees, up which a man and 
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woman are climbing, tbe man with a sword ip his b^It and a 
bow and arrow in his hand. The woman rests her left hand on his 
shoulder, and is dressed in the thinnest gauze with a waistband 
of jewels, armlets, and her hair done with flow^ers. In front of 
them is a monkey and three fly-llappers. Below, some wild animal 
has sprung on the back of an elephant. Above, is a very large 
white elephant without housings. In front of it are two men 
with swords in their waistbands and bows : one looks round at the 
elephant, and the other makes obeisance to it. Above, to the left, 
are other elephants and a man who has got up to the corner of the 
chiefs mansion, and looking in, seems tQ say something. 

60. Abcjve the window are two figures in white. Between the 
window and side door the whole of the plaster is too much damaged 
to make anything out except a large light-coloured horse. 

61. Between tho wdndow and the left end of the aisle, an 
elephant kneels,' and beyond it is a figure like a Buddha, with 
another to the riglit, and four to the left. Below is a mountain and 
five men in the fon'groinul. Tlio whole of tho pillars have been 
painted with every variety of device ; many of them might, wdth a 
little care, be copied. 

Cave XVIII. is merely a pondi, nineteen foot four inches by 
eight feet ten inches, with iw(j pillnrs, apparently intended as part 
pf a passage into the next cave, and possibly also to cover a water 
cistern. 

Cave XIX. is tho third of the temple caves, and differs only in 
its details fr()m IX and X. It is twenty-four feet wide by forty- 
six feet long and twenty -four feet four inches high. Unlike IX. 
and X, which arc almost perfectly plain, this is elaborately carved 
thi’oughoiit. Besides the two in front, the nave has fifteen columns 
eleven feet liigh. Hieso pillars are square at the base, which is 
two feet seven indies high, with small figures on the eorners; then the^ 
have an octagonal belt, about a foot broad, above whic’h the shaft 
circular, and has two holts of elaborate tracery, the intervals being 
in some cases plain and in others fluted with perpendicular or spiral 
flutes ; above the shaft is a deep torus of slight projection between 
two fillets, wrought with a leaf-pattern, and over this again, is a 
square tile, supporting a bracket capital richly sculptured with a 
Buddha in the centre and elephants or rampant goats, with two 
riders or flying figures, on the bracket wings. The architrave consists 
of two plain narrow fascias. The whole entablature is five feet deep, 
and the frieze, occupying exactly the same position as the triforium 
in a Christian church, is divided into compartments by rieh 


^ The scede in the text as well as in number 1 1 above perhsps represents the 
plephant N&ligiri, who, though sent to ca-ush Shdkyamuni, on hearing his voioe, 
|reverepced him. According to Hardy (Manual of buddhisinj, 32^} t>evda^ th^ 
brothdrdndaw of Sh&kyamudi, finding that two of his atienipto to Uke $hdkyil|iriu]ii*f 
life had failed, resolved to let loose an exceedingly fierce and cruel elephWit 
NiUgiri. Though warned of the attempts upon his life, Shikyainum 
place, and when the infuriated elephant came up, he called ^t. M 
shitkyamuni's voice, tho elephant looked towards him, and, approaching 
gentlest manner^ did blip reverence. / ' 
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bands of arabesque ; in ilie compartments are figures of Buddha 
alternately sitting cross-legged and standing. The roof rises eight 
feet four inches over this, while the width of the nave is only twcdve 
feet two inches, so that tlio arch is higher than a semicircle, and is 
ribbed in stone ; between the feet of every fourth and fifth rib there is 
caryed a tiger^s head. The relic shrine is composite. It has a low 
pedestal, on the front of which stand two derni -columns, supporting 
an arch containing a relief ligure of Shakyamuiii ; on the under 
part of the tee^ or capital above the dome, there is also a small 
sculpture of Shakyamuni, and over the four fillets of the capital are 
throe umbrellas, in stone, one above another, each upheld on four 
sides by small figures. Tlicse may bo symbolic of Shakyamuni the 
bearer of the triple canopy, tlio canopy of the Injavenly host, the 
canopy of mortals, and tlu' canopy of eternal freedom, la* they are 
typical of tho heavens of the celestial Bodhisattvas and Buddhas, 
The roof of tho aisles is tlal, and lias been ]>ai!it(.‘d, chiefly with 
ornamental flower scrolls, Buddhas, and relic shrines ; and on the 
walls there have been jiaiiitings of Bu(ldha generally with attendants, 
tho upper two rows sitting, and the third mostly standing, all with 
glories behind the heads. 

There is but one eutrauco to this cave. Tho whole is in 
excellent preservation, as is also tho front. The porch and whole 
front of the cave are coveri'd with the most elahorato and b(‘autifii] 
carving. Outside to the left, and at riglit angles to tho front of 
the cave, is a sc.Milpturo representing a Naga ]iriiice, sitting under 
expanded hoods of a soven-hoaclod cobi’a and his wife with a 
single hood. To the left stands a. woman ily-tlap-bearer, also with 
a single snake hood. Tliis ])roba.bly repivscmts some royal patron 
of Buddhism, perliajis some Naga })riiiee. On tlu' other side is a 
porch with two pillars and jiilasters in front, which, Mr. Fergusson 
supposes, was a jilaco of r(‘st for pilgr!?ns. It has a room at each end 
about ten feet by eight feet I'om* inches. The capitals of ilie pillars 
in front of it are richly wrou.ght wit h bundle's of mangoes at tho 
corners, and of grapes or eustard-applo in the middle of tho 
capitals. On tho right of tho main entrance is a sculpture of a 
Buddha, with his alms -bowl, and a woman jaisliing her little boy 
forward to put something into it. 1diis is the s:uiio scone as is 
painted on the left of the shrine-door of cave XVJ I . On each side 
of the great arch is a largo figure in ricli head-dress ; that on tho 
left is Kubera, tlie god of wealth, a great favourite with tho 
Buddhists. The figure on tho right is very nearly the same. 
Many Buddhas, sitting or standing, occupy compartments in tho 
facade and at tho sides of it. Over tho whole facade of this 
temple projects a bold and carefully carved cornice, broken only at 
the left end by a heavy mass of rock having given way. In front has 
been an enclosed court thirty-three feet wddo by thirty feet deep, but 
tho left side of it has nearly disappeared. Tho stylo of ornament 
on the pillars and other parts of this cave so strongly resembles that 
of cave I., as to make it probable that the two caves were excavated 
prbout the same age, about the middle or end of the sixth century. 
This caTO contains many painted Buddhas in the aisles, and a few 
(ithw, with figtxres of relic sl\rines still remain in the roof* Th^ rp,o| 
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CSiapter ZIT. of the front aisle contains some exquisite panels^ and those of the 
naoes (^Interest aisles are painted in a rich floriated pattern. In tke chapel, to 
the right of the front, are some fragments of painting, especially on 
Ajanta Cavbs. roof. 

OaveXX. Gave XX. is a small monastery with two pillars and two pilasters 

in front of its verandah. One pillar is broken, but on each side of 
the capitals there is a pretty statuette of a woman under a canopy of 
foliage. The roof of the verandah is hewn in imitation of beams 
and rafters. There is a cell at each end of the verandah, and two on 
each side of the hall, which is twenty-eight feet two inches wide by 
twenty-five feet four inches deep and twelve and a half feet high, 
and lias no columns. The roof is supported only by the walls and 
front of the antechamber, which advances seven feet into the cave, 
and has in front two columns in antis, surmounted by a carved 
entablature filled with seven figures of Buddha and attendants. 
On the sides below are a Naga ])orter, then a man and his wife 
with a fanner and another attendant, and above, a tall woman 
standing on a crocodile under foliage, with an attendant. The 
attendant on the? right side is a male standing on a tortoise. Behind, 
on the left, is Buddha and attendants in a niche. The statue in 
the shrine was known to the Bhils as Matsyendran^th. It has 
probably been painted rod, and is attended by two large figures of 
Indra, each with some round object in his left hand, with great 
tiaras, and bearing fly-flaps ; while on the front of the seat, which 
has no lions at the comers, aro carved two doer with a wheel 
between them. The ornaments over the coil-doors are like those at 
Ghatotkach. 

Bits of tho roof decoration and its general pattern can be made 
out, but the wall paintings have disappeared. Small fragments 
of plaster arc all that remain to show that the cave was at one time 
painted. 

CAve XXI. Cave XXI., a monastery probably cut between 525 and 650 

A.n., is a considerable distance along the face of the scarp from XX^ 
Its verandah has fallen away, but the elaborately carved pilasters at 
each end, in the style of cave I., show that it was probably finished 
with the same richness of ornament. At each end is a neat open 
chapel like those in caves I. and IL The hall is fifty-one and 9k 
half feet wide by fifty-one feet deep, and has chapels with pillared 
fronts in the middle and at the back ends of the side aisles^ each 
leading into an inner cell. Besides these there are four cells ipr 
each side wall. The fronts of the chapels in the back wall are attr* 
mounted by friezes with some good carving and devices, Tte roof 
of the hall is supported by twelve columns, ornamented in a stjrip 
similar to those in cave 11. The entrance to the shrine k 
unfinished, and the image sits cross-legged in the teaching attitude^ 
It has long ears, and is attended by fly-jflap-bearers, the right ei^ 
one unfinished below, with high, ornate tiaras, perhaps representis^ 
Indras. Above are angels. 

Large pieces of roof painting, in the front and, hmk 
are still fairly distinct, the blues being os fresh as th^y wore^^^^^^^ 
thousand years ago. Geometric patterns have a 
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soffits of the brackets are decorated with two bands of brick-red 
with flowers in white and brown. On the roof of the central hall 
a portion of painting is loft, but scarcely more than the pattern 
the colours having peeled off or faded. On the left wall are a few 
figures of a Buddha, and to the left of them two very fair female 
figures. Probably the walls of this cave wore never all painted j 
portions of smooth plaster remain apparently never touched by the 
brush. 


Cave XXII. is a very small monastery, also of the sixth or 
seventh century, about* 16 J feet square and nine feet high> with 
four unfinished cells, no window, a very pretty door, and a narrow 
verandah, of which both the pillars are broken. The sanctuarj^ 
opens direct from the cave, and contains an image of Shdkyamuni, 
with its feet on the lotus the Buddhist emblem of creative power. 
On the front of the seat is the wheel, the sign or cognisance of 
Sh^kyamuni with two small deer and worshippers on each side. Tho 
fly-flap -bearer on tho left is Padmapdni the Bodhisattva of Amit^bha 
the fourth of the divine or Vnydni Buddhas,^ and on tho right is 
another attendant with curled hair, perhaps Indra. On the right, 
below the painting and inscriptions, is a scailpture of Sh^kyamuni 
squatted on the lotus with fly-fiap-bearors, and, above his head, 
two little spirits holding a crown. On the other side of the shrine 
a pair of standing figures arc roughly blocked out. 

The chief paintings are, a fra/graent on the roof at each end of 
the back wall, on the right side a piece on the back wall, and 
a little on the right side wall near the ba^k, with three figures 
of a Buddha on tho lower portion ol! it. Ou the upper part of tho 
wall, on the right side of the shrine, are seven painted Buddhas 
each under his Bodhi tree. Their names are painted beneath them, 

Vipashyij Shikhi, Vishvabhu, Kanakamuni, Kashyapa, 

Sh^Lkyamuni, and Maitreya. Tho missing name is Krakutsanda, 
or Kakusanda, tho first Piuddha of the present age. Tho Buddhists 
believe that the world is destroyed and renewed at the end of 
immensely long ages, or Icalpas, and that each age has one or 
more Buddhas. In the ago before last, Vipashyi was the 
Buddha ; in the last Shikhi and Vishvabhu ; and in the present, 
Krakutsanda, Kanakamuni, Kashyapa, ^ and Sh^ikyamuni or 
Gautama, have already appeared, while Arya Maitreya is to come 
five thousand years after Shdkya. These are also known as the 
pkamshya or earth-born Buddhas. Below these names are painted 
the following words ; The charitable gift of Sh^kya Bhikshu 

May tho merit of this be to father and 

mother and to all beings endowed with beauty and good 

fortune, good qualities and organs, the bright protectors of 

Bght thus become pleasing to the eye.'^ 

Cave XXIII. is another twelve^pillared monastery (526-650), fifty 
foet five ihches wide by fifty-one feet eight inches deep and twelve 

, ,^1%e i>t»|4»jprdirtaeSuddha8 are five, Vairocha&a,Akshobbya, ^ttiaaambhava, 
AiaMbhar Amoghasiddha. They are the mental creations of Adi Buddha and 
oi thmii reapeotively poduced a Bodhisattva, S6mantbhadra, Yajrap&ni, 
ana Yishvai^iii. Fergusaon and Burgess* Cave Temples, 
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feet four inclies high. The four columns of the verandah are aL^most 
perfect. They have bases, to three feet square ; the shafts 
circular, the end ones fluted^ and, on the torus of the capital are 
dwarfs, upholding the corners of a square tile under the brack^lets, 
The door has small porters canopied by a many-hoaded sr^^ake, 
There are chapels at the ends of the verandah and of the left 
but the sanctuary is onh^ begun. There is no trace of painting. 

Cave XXIV. (525-650) is unfinished. It was evidently intended 
for a large monastery, 731 feet wide and seven ty-fivo feet deep, with 
twenty pillars. If completed, it would probably have been one of 
the most beautiful in the wbolo series. The verandah was long 
choked with eartli, and of its six ]>i]lars, only one is now standing; 
the rest seenn to have fallen within tl»e last thiriy years. The 
bracket capitals siill hang from the entablature', and the carved 
groups on them are in the b('st sty](^ of workmanship. In two of 
the capitals and in those of the chapels at the end of the verandah, 
the corners are left above the torus, and w^rought into pendant scroll 
leaf ornaments. Thc^ work on the doors and wn’ndows is elaborate. 
Inside, only one column has b(*en finished. The marks in this 
cave show that they were hollowed by working long alleys with 
the pioka.xe, and then, except whore they w^cre required for support, 
breaking down the intervening 'walls. There is some sculpture in 
an inner part of the chapel, outside the verandah to the left> much 
in the usual stylo. 

Cave XXV. (525-650) is a small monastery higher in the rock, 
with a verandah of two pillars. ^J'ho hall is twenty- six feet five inches 
wide by twenty-five feet four indies deep without coll or sanctuary ; 
it has throe doors, and at the left end of the verandah is & 
chamber -with colls at the right and back. In front is an enclosed 
space, about SOi feet by fourteen, with two openings in front, and 
a door to the left leading to the terrace of tlie next cave. 

Cave XXVI. is the fourth temple cave, and bears a strong 
resemblance to cave XIX. Its sculjitures, if somewhat monotonous 
and in some few cases inferior in design and execution, are far 
more numerous and more elaborate than in any other cave of the 
series. The work may belong to about the middle of the sixth 
century after Christ. It once had a verandah along the whole 
front, supported by four columns, portions of three of whicn 
remain, and at each cud of the verandah there was a chamber wit{k 
two pillars and pilasters very like those in the left side chapel qf 
cave III. at Aurangabad. The court outside the verandah etretolied ' 
for some distance to the right and left, and on the right side are two 
panels above one another containing the litany of Avalokiteshvamy 
similar to that in cave IV., and to the rig^t of it is a standing 
figure of Shdkyamuni in the attitqde of blessing. One of theee panels 
is considerably, and the other is entirely, hid by the acoumma^r^ 
of earth in front of them. Over the verandah, in front of lie ’ 
great window and upper facade of the cave, a 
8i feet wide and forty fpet long, entered at" the 
front of the last cave. The sill of the great arch Was 
feet above this, and at the inner side of the sill 
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feet two incKes deep^ there is a sfcone parapet or screen, 3 j feet 
. high, oerved in front with small Buddhas. The outer arch is 14 ^ 
feet highi B^nd the inner arch from the top of the screen only 
f^t ten inches. The whole facade outside the great arch, 
ilhd the pj^jeoting side-walls at the ends of the balcony, have 
been divided into compartments of various sizes, sculptured with 
Buddhas. On each side the great arch is a seated figure of Kubera, 
god of wealth, and beyond it, in a projecting alcove, is a standing 
Buddha. On the upper parts of the end walls of this terrace 
there is, on each side, a figure of Buddha standing with his robe 
falling from the left shoulder to the ankle, leaving the right shoulder 
bare ; these figures are about sixteen feet high. Under the one 
on the left is an inscription in two linos, a dedication by the 
Shdkya friar Bhadanta Giinakara. It reads: Deyadharmoyam Shdhja 
hhihshorhhadantta gnndkarasya yadatra pimyam tadhhavaiu 
mdtdpitaram piirvamiyama kiitui, survasattvchkyah annUara 
dnydnd-vdptmye. This means, '‘The charitable gift of the Sliakya 
mendicant Bhadanta Giinakara. May the merit of this be to father 
and mother (andotlK3r members of the family?), and to all beings 
for supreme knowledge.’ Another inscription, on the left of the 
front of the cave, notes tho making of the cave by Bbavvir^ja, the 
minister of Ashmakarilja, and his son Devaraja. It has been 
transliterated anew by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji.’- 


* T)r. Bhdu Diiji in Jour. Bom. Br. R. A. S. VII. 64. 

•The translation runs (Anxious for and) intent upon tlie good of tho world 

(4 letters lost) a doer of good and bringer of happiness, tho most excellent, 

the lord of Munis, who is uriharm^..l by the three states, who is the source of all 
qualities, whoso glory is the pure light of deep pity. 

He who was relieved from the rounds of deaths (transmigration), obtained tho 
state of freedom from decay and of immortivlity and being of fearless mind gained 
eternal happiness and excellence which still make of the worlds a city of peace. 

To him who is fruitful, plentiful, and strong, worship and praise are becoming 5 
to him the offer of a single flower leads to the attainment of the fruit known $9 
heaven and blessedness. 

tw this reason, in this world, the reasonable being, intent on doing good, ought 
to my deep devotion to the Tathdgatas, who are distinguished for praiseworthy 
attributes; who show deep pity for mankind, and whose hearts are full of tondar 


'.hserey. 

The gods, liable to misery, are not glorious; Shambbu, by a curse, had. his eyas 
Sgitht^S'by fright ; Krishna also, being subject to another, fell a prey to dea^. 
!l£erefOl!<S the Sugatas, utterly free from fenr, are glorious. 

. Eh*en thS grateful and good Muni, who was tho chief of the elders, who propounded 
the institutes, and who well discharged the several duties of human life, caused to 
^ ddnstrueM a mountain abode of the Lord. 

/V in Bodhisattvas, who are rich and who are anxious both for 

r WOidi^y ahd for Sn eternal happiness, that they should first perform glorious 
' ■ 

(It fs laid, that), as long as its fame lasts in this world, so long does the spirit 
heaven, therefor© glorious works, fit to last as long as the sun and 
should be made in mountains. 

IPpr benefit of BhavvirAja, the minister of the very glbrious 

Whose goodheartedness has been shown in various lives; who is 
’ of good inteUeot, eminent^ doctrines of theAchAiyas 

p^ple thoroughly; who is the patron of 
of the very compassionate Samantabhadra (Buddha); who 


^ jt qualities; who is the image of humility; who is 

good deeds ; ihis great minister of the king, who gets 

<4 IjniinexUM labohr, Whioh nmy be exacted by force, performed 1^ mild 
clever DevarSia, who, after his Ither’s death, 
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Besides the central door, there is a smaller side door into each aisle. 
The templo is sixty -seven feet ten inches deep> thirtjr-six feet 
three inches wide, and thirty-one feet three inches high. The 
nave, besides the two in front, has twenty-six columns, is seventeen 
feet seven inches wide, and thirty -three foot eight inches long^ to 
the front of the relic shrine ; the pillars behind the relic ahrine 
are plain octagons with bracket capitals, and the others somewhat 
resemble those in the verandah of cave II. They are twelve feet 
high, and a four-armed bracket dwarf is placed over each capital 
on the front of tho narrow architrave. The frieze projects a few 
inches over the architrave, and is divided into compartments 
elaborately sculptured. The stone ribs of the roof project inwards 
and the vault I'ises 12| feet to the ridge pole. 

The body of the relic shrino is cylindrical, but a broad face has 
been left in the front, carved with ])ilastors, cornice, and mandapa 
top. In tho centre is Sluikyamuni sitting on a lion throne, his 
robe reaching to his ankles, his feet on {i lotus upheld by two 
small figures with snake canopies, behind which, and under tho 
lions, are two elephants. The rest of the cylinder is divided by 
pilasters into compartments containing figures of Shiikyamimi 
standing in various attitudes. The dome has a compressed 
.appearance, its greatest diameter being at about a third of its 
height, and the representation of the box above is figured on the 
aides with a row of standing and another of sitting Buddhas. 
Over it arc some eight projecting fillets crowned by a fragment 
of a small stone umbrella.. The aisles of this temple contain a 
good deal of sculpture, much of it defaced. In the right aisle 
there are large compartments with BuddLas sculptured in relief, 
with attendants ; tlieir ffH3t rest on tho lotus upheld by snake- 
protected figures with rich head-dresses, and others sitting beside 
them. Over the Buddhas are llyiiig figures, and above them a line 
of arabesques with small compartments containing groups. 

On tho left wall, near tho small door, is a gigantic figure of 
Shdkyamuni, about iwenty-oight feet three inches long, lying on 
a couch. This represents the death of the great ascetic. It was,^^ 
says Fah-IIian (400 A.n.), the north of Kusinara^^ (probably Kusia, 

between Betiya and Gorakhpur) between two sal trees on the bank 


did credit to liiR dignity by his good qualities ; also for the good of his owa mother 
and father, did Buddlia-bhadra cause this Sugatas^ abode to bo constructed ihy 
Pffvnrdja), having first called tho good disciples ond Bhikshus, Dhannsdittij imd 
Bhadi-a-bandhu who completed my house. 

May tlio merits of this be to them and to the worlds for the attainment W , the 
great Bodlu fruit, renoviiod for all tho pure qualities. ; ■ 

He who, surrounded by his family in his youth, after learning , the feidha, 
institutes, became a mendicant, whose vows are many, whoso heart is pnr^ and 
qualified himself os a guide for the eternal happiness of the peo^ . « « « « 
twenty syllables not well made out). 

(Seven letters lost)— (one letter lost) yam4 (three letters lolKtj & 

for the sake of the people .... produced (or much) . . . (three letters lost) . . • . skehilv i 
ment by mm vipdka (tnree letters lost) rdnd , , . happiness arises. ^ ^ 

Not to the worlds (six letters lost) (some words not well piade out) . . . 
ahe house occupied by the eWef of (Buddha) (four Isttjer. krirf) V 
^tablished for the glory of his father. Tlie former one wAs . , . . . * 

JoOT happiMM of the Sngatwu Dr. BImIb 
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- of the river Hiranyavati (probably the Gandak) that the Illustrious 
of the Age, his face turned to the north, entered nirvana. Where 
Subhadra, long after, obtained the law, and where, for seven 
days, they adored in his golden coffin the Illustrious of the 
Age; where the hero that bears the diamond sceptre (Vajrap^ni) 
lot go the golden pestle; and whore the eight kings divided 
the relics, in all those places they established monasteries 
whitffi exist to this day/^^ At the head and foot of the figure are 
trees, and under the tree at the foot, stands Anauda, the relative and 
attendant of Slulkyamuni. This figure has also its face turned to the 
north. In a great chapel erected at Kusinara,^’ says Iliwen 
Thsaug (a.d. (540) is a ^^representation of the nlrrana of the 
Tathiigata. His face is turned to the north, and hath the appear- 
ance of one slumboring.^^ Above tlie largo statue are several very 

I odd figures, perhaps the spirits who made the air ring with celes- 
tial mnsie, and scattered llowers and incense. Aiiiong them ia 
perhaps ludra, the prince of the thirty-two spirits of Trayasti-inslms, 
I on his elephant. In front of the couch are scvc'ral olher figures, 
I disciples showing their grief at Sliakyanniui^s depfu-turo, and a 
I worshipper with a flower in his hand and some offerings on a tray.- 

I Farther along the wall, beyond a figure of Sakyaniuni teaching 
I between two attendn.nls, a Jlodhisattva on the Itd't and perhaps 
' Padmapani on the right, is a large and beautiful ))ieco of sculpture, 
the trial of Buddha by Mara. To ihe loft a priiuio, MejM;, stands 
witb what appears to be a bow and arrow in his hands and protected 
by an umbrella, and before him, some sitting, others dancing, 
are a number of women, his daughters Tanha, Bati, and Banga, 
with richly-adorned hoad-dre ‘ses. A woman boats three (Iriiins, 
two of which stand on end wliicli she b(*ats with one hand, and. 
the other lies on its side while she almost sits on it and boats it 
with the other hand. Mflra sits at the right side, disappointed 
at his failure. Several of the faces are beautifully cut. Above, 
Marais demon forces attack the groat ascetic sitting under the 


^ Foe koue ki, chapter XXJV. Beal’s tmuslation is a little different from this 
To the north of this town, on the place wljcro the worlddionourod Buddlia lying 
by tlie side of the Hiranyavati river, with his head to the north, and a adl tree on 
either side of him entered ; also in tlie place where 8nhhadru was cori verted, the. 

very last of all his disciples ; also where for seven days they paid revei ence to the 
world “honoured Buddha, lying in his golden coffin ; also where Vajrapaiii threw down 
hifl golden mace, and where the eight kings divided the relics ; in each of the above 
plaooft towers have been raised and inonastories built. Fah-Hiau, 94. 

•JDuri^ the last twelve miles of liis journey to Kiisinara, Buddha was so weak and 
that he had to rest tM’^enty-tivo times. At hast in the garden of sdl trees, 
Sftid, 'I am weary, I wish to. he down ; set a couch between two sdl trees with 
4^6 heftd towards the north.’ After the couch had been set, he lay doMm with 
Idsheild to iho laorth and never rose again. He had full possession of his senses, 
^ly ia morning, asked the priests if there were any doctrines they 
did nbt idghtly understand. As the priests remained silent, Buddha said, * I 
to Nirvdua ; I leave with you my orainances; the elements of the Omniscient 
wiKpM a^way ; the three gems will remain. Having thus spoken ho ceased to exist, 
rdy ’a Manual of Buddhism, 3^ “347). The subject of Buddlia’s death was a 
iSte oiae with early Buddhist artists, and occurs repeatedly on the tops of 
esated of the contemplativo Buddhas. In the first and second century the 

ai 4 ists ^u'l^presant^ ShAkyamuni’s death along with his birth and other scenes, 
lEtoddtia (^ya m ki^l fourteen inch representation of the scenOi and the Buddhisi 
Wura (4^606) a*d. ) also represent i% 
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dmplerXtV’. Bodhi tree, with his right hand pointing to the earth and the 
WAiMia oiliitfirMt drvLm of the spirits is being beat abom 

’ Except ' some fragments of yellow Buddhas on the roof, tho 
A;ant^ Cavbs. painting has nearly disappeared. 

CavftXXVi. following is the Ceylon account of the scene; 

These were the thoughts of the spirit Wasaw^artti Mdra ? Sbdkyamunf 
will to-day become Buddha; I must prevent it. For six years have J 
tried to overcome him, but have failed ; if this chance goes, no other 
chance will come. He struck the great drum, Wasawartti-ghosha, and 
the spirits and powers, hearing it, trembled and shut their eyes- To 
Bbikyamuni the sound was as the rolling of the iimhili drum, which is 
struck in seasons of joy. To him it was a sign that M^ra would come to 
do battle, and as he knew the issue of the battle, he sat in peace. When 
M4ra*B followers heard the sound of the drum, they gathered round him 
all bearing arms. Mara mounted his elephant Girimekhala, about 1100 
miles (150 yojanas) high ; and as he knew that he could not conquer 
with one weapon, he made himself 500 heads with 1000 red eyes, 500 
flaming tongues, and 1000 arms, in each ann a weapon, no two 
weapons alike. His army stretched 164 miles on every side. The 
warriors took the most frightful forms, lions, timers, panthers, boars, 
bears, buffaloes, bulls, snakes, and vultures. The snakes stretched oat 
their necks and tore up trees by the roots. They rolled round their 
heads, struck each other as in mortal combat, opened mouths in the 
middle of their bodies, chased each other, filled Avith terror all who was 
them, and, leaving no empty space, spread from the furthest walk of the 
world to the Bodhi tree. 

When Shdkyamuni’s attendant spirits heard the noise of Mdra’s army 
they fled from the tbonsand regions of the air. Though he knew 
that his attendants had fled, the prince remained unmoved as the TOCli; 
Maha*Mei‘^u, and fearless as the king of the lions when he sees a berd^^ of 
elephants. Then, as the army of M ara came towards him, he thought 
thus: * This groat army comes to fight against me alone; my parents 
are not here, no brother is with me, nor is any one present to help 
therefore truth must be tome a mother, wisdom must be tome a father, 
charity must be to me a brother, and kindness must be to me a most 
excellent friend, my firm faith must be to me a beloved parent, my patient 
endurance must be to me a helping son. These six friends have continue^y 
preserved mo till now, not leaving me for a single day or a single tonr j 
therefore my friends that are as my life are hero. The powerful 
of my observances will not leave mo to-day, my profound endoWim^EtB ^ 
will be to me as a deep ditch, my renowned benevolence will be to me as 
water filling it, and with this ditch around me the appro|u;»h of my 
enemies shall bo cut off.’ Thus the prince was compassed at 
fortification, and by his obedience to the precepts, as by a olty 
with a wall and well defended. 

M4ra, at this moment, came behind the Bodhi tree, but on acdOWt of 43bi6i 
splendour that shone from the body of Shikyamuni, he wiMEt 
draw near it. So he caused a mighty wind to arise, that he m%ht hurl ' 
prince to another world. The wind tore up rocks, twenty 
in size, threw down great trees, and blew as at the end of the worlds .‘SWi 
as it went and came, not a leaf of the tree wsif shakeUi nOt' tke 
of ShAkyamuni’s robe was disturbed, nor was a single kair of 
moved; like a geutle and pleasing breexe it r^reshed - Mw i '■ 
to him, and passed away. Then Mdra, that he might sek 
comer of the world the prince was blown, mounted 
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Udayagiri rook. When he saw his body still glorious as the orb of 
the sun, he writhed like a stricken snake, and thought within himself, 

* I will cause a thick rain to fall and destroy him by the force of the 
wate?/ By his great power, Mto gathered a hundred thousand clouds, 
and spread to the ten corners of heaven the noise of a thunderstorm ; 
a hundred lightnings played, rain-drops foil like palmtrees in size, 
ploughing the earth and sweeping away trees. When tho storm drew near 
it did not wet even the hem of Shakyamuni's robe ; it refreshed him 
like a shower of water lilies, did him reverence, and passed by. Mira 
looked to see into what ocean the force of tho torrent bed swept him. 
When he saw tho face of the prince, shming like a full moon, he shook 
like a goaded elephant, and thought, ‘ I will now crush him to pieces.’ 
Through the sky he hurled a hundred thoustind buniing hills, twenty 
or thirty miles in size. When they came near the prince, by the power 
of his obedience to tho precepts, the blazing rocks wore turned to garlands 
and wreathed themselves round him, like an offering of flowers. 

When Mara saw that he could not reach tho prince, ho cried in 
wrath to his army. * All of you seize Sliikyamuni, pierce him, cut him, 
break him to pieces, grind him to powder, destroy his desire to bocomo 
Buddha, do not let him escape.’ Mounting his elephant Girimekhala, 
he brandished his discus on every side, approached the prince, and hurled 
it at him. But, through the prince’s great merit, tho discus rose, and 
fell in tho air like a dry leaf, and hung in splend(mr over his head like a 
canopy of flowers. When Mara saw tliat he could not shake the prince, 
he went in front of him, burning with anger like the fire at tho end of the 
world, and, rolling his red eyes, took his thousand weapons into his 
thousand hands, and brandishing them before tho prince, said, M will 
take thee by thy two legs, and hurl thee into the next world ; begone 
from my throne,’ Notwithstanding this stoni command, the prince had 
no fear. He answered with a oraile, speaking in a sweet voice from his 
lotus-like mouth, * Sinful Mira ! to gain this throne I have practised 
i^eligious duties for ages and ages. 1 am tho riglitfiil owner of this 
threne* How canst thou possess it, who hast never done a single duty ?’ 
When he said tbis, Miira, raging like an oil-fed fire, replied, * I have 
pven more in alms than thou hast given j I have done more duties/ 
The prince asked, ‘ Whore are your witnesses ? ’ Mjlra stretched his 
thousand arms towards his army, and said, ‘ Here art) my witnesses ! ’ 
The warriors shouted, ‘ We arc witnesses !’ lifting their hands at the 
game time, and the sound was enough to cleave the earth, it was like 
the roar of the sea. M4ra went on : ‘ Prince Shakyamuni, so great an 
army has become witness that I have performed my religious duty ; 
produce a single witness that you have fidfilled yours.’ ‘ Your witnesses, 
replied the prince, * are alive and partial ; mine are not alive and are 
impartial/ Like lightning launched from a red cloud, he stretched 
£)irth his hand from his robe towards the earth ; and the earth gave 
fd^h a hundred thousand sounds, like the striking of a worldwide drum 
with a stick the size of tho rock Maha-Mem. Then the earth opened, 
tuBpiws of fire burst from the 136 hells, and the aimy of Mdra fled with 
noise, like leaves chased by the wind, each to his own place. 
Throwing away their jewels, their weapons, and their garments, and 
:nj(>Vermg their faces with their hands, without looking at their leader, 
The elephant Girimekhala fell on his knees, trembled, 
timw M^ra from his back, curled his trunk and thrust the end into 
llto months tail between his legs, growled fiercely, and without 

at his master, fled. When Mdra fell to the ground, bereft of 
Ik, thmtsiind Weapons, he cried, * Oh, prince ShAkyamuni, I perceive that 
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thou art powerful, and that thou art glorious ; thou hast fulfilled the 
thirty duties ; I will proclaim thy courage to the world ; I will proclaim 
thy power; forgive, forgive!* Calling this three times he fled to hie 
own world, and ashamed to look at his attendants, lay down and hid hie , 
■face, 

When Tanha, Rati, and Ranga, the daughters of MAra, knew that 
their father had vanished, they looked with their divine eyes to see 
whither he had gone ; and when they had found the place of his retreat, 
they went to him in the snapping of a finger, and asked why he was so 
sad. He Udd them his grief and they comforted him, saying that they 
would overcome the prince. M^ra replied that their attempts would be 
vain. But tljey said that no being could withstand their wiles even for 
a moment. Changing themselves into sis: hundred beautiful maidens of 
different ages, most wantonly they approached the prince, praised his 
beauty, and asked why he remained under the tree. Had he no (jueeu, 
or had he quarrelled w'ith her, or was it to meet some one whom he loved 
that he had come to this spot ? Shakyamuni was unmoved. Tanha 
praised his beauty, and flattered him ; and, when this w^as to no purpose, 
she reminded him that at other times he had sought the enjoyment of 
what he now refnaed. Still Shakj^amuni did not even look at his 
tempters, and, after they had long vainly tried to oVercomo him, they 
ftecU 

Cavo XXVII. (525-650) is the last accessible monastery. The 
front is broken away, and a huge fragmeut of rock lies before the 
cavo, which is about 48J feet wide and thirty-one deep, without 
pillars. It haa never been finished, and the antechamber to the 
shrine is only 1)locked out. 4'heve are three cells in the left side, two 
in the back, and one in the portion of the left side that remains. 

Cave XXVI II. is the beginning of a temple, high upon the 
Bcarp between XXI. and XX 11. Little more than the top of the 
great arch of the window has been completed. 

Cave XXIX. is the verandah of a monastery beyond XXVJI., 
supported by six rough-hewn pillars and two pilasters ; XXVIII. is 
veiy difficult of access, and XXIX. is inaccessible. 

Asirgad Port/ in north latitude 21° 26' and east longitude 
76*’ 20', on an isolated hill in the Sdtpuda range about 900 feet from 
the plain and 2800 feet above sea level, stands about seven miles to 
the west of the Chandni station of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way, twelve miles north east of Burhdnpur, and twenty nine miles 
south-west of Khandwa the headquarters of the Nim4r district of th^ 
Central Provinces. All the way from Chandni the road mns through 
thick brushwood and forest. There are many vineyards at the foot: , 
of the hill and there is excellent shooting in tne country round, 
climate is healthy and agreeable ; the nights are always cool; and 
the approximate mean temperature is 77® or 8° lower than in tie / 
Nimdr pfiain. The town of Asirgad, with one good street or 
and a population in 1822 of 2000 souls, lies to the west of the hill and ’ 


1 Hardy’a Manual of Buddhism, 171 • 179. 

*Thi» account is chiefly compiled from the joint report of I46ut.-Colaiiiel A« % 
Dawson, H.A., and Major J. HiHs, K..K., dated 16th October 1879 aad Iraiu the / 
Central Province Oazetter. Lieut. -Colonel B. Bythell, the oonunaadaiit ^ thb foiti 
has kindly corrected the draft, and made several additioxui. ^ ’ 
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is in part embraced by tlio M^laigad outwork^ particularly towards 
its gateway, wbicli stands at tlio extreme corner of a deep ravine, 
with two tongues of Malaigad running to the right and left. To the 
west the approaches are extremely difficult through dreadful ravines 
and over hills thickly covered with forest.^ 

The fort, which commands a beautiful view of the Tapti, is about 
eleven hundred yards long from oast to west and six hundred broad 
from north to south, and has an area of not more than sixty acres. 
Round the foot of the fort wall is a bluff precipice, from eighty to 
120 feet high, scarped so as to leave only two pathways, one at the 
north-west angle near the grand gateway, and the other at the 
south-eastern bastion. 

The defences of the fort aro tlireo wallod lines one within the 
other : the main defence, a faussebrayo or mound outside of the 
rampart, and outworks. The main defence is a rough irregular 
masonry wall, of an average height of fourteen feet, following 
closely the edge of the high scarped ruck which crowns the hill. 
At every outstanding corner is a round tower once armed with 
large swivel guns. The rocky scarp has a.u average height 
of from eighty to 120 foot, and, except at two points,^ is 
unbroken, and may, especially along the east and the south, bo 
considered impregnable, l^ho lowest portions range from tlie main 
gateway to a salient tower at the north-west angle. Tho main 
entrance is very intricate. It consists of several gateways all 
more or less flanking each other, and on either side built into tho 
high scarp rock. The walls, close to the main entrance, have boon 
slightly shaken, and those of the flagstaff tower at the north- 
west angle are still more damaged. Tho salient tower at the 
north-east corner has been completely broached, and for some 
distance beyond, the walls are in bad repair. Much knocked about 
by the British attack in 1819, tho salients and their flanking 
defences have since been greatly damaged by the growth of large 
trees in the walling and scarps, and by exposure to the weather. 
The second lino of defence is in two portions. Tho longer and more 
important lies in front of the main gateway and stretches from 
the south end of tlie west faco to halfway along tho northsido. 
Standing close in front of the steep scarp this line of defence 
commands all other places, and is well suited both for attack and 
defend. Tho second portion of the faussebrayo, smaller and 
thrown in front of the south-east angle, protects and covers the 
extern entrance through tho seven gates, sdidarvdja. The third 


* la 1819 the Fftviaea and forests were haunted by thousands of tigers, and travellers 
moved except in large bodies. Scarcely a day passed in wliich some of tho 
were not carried offhy tigers. MarAtha and PeudJiAri Campaign (1819), 2M. 
.,'Ah^t ten yeaire later (1828) Mamilton (Gazetteer, 64) notices tho tigers and wolves 
SO As to enter the lower fort and carry off some of the garrison. 

\ A IJhe two points are, the head of a narrow steep ravine which runs into the 
;|jfC^''east of the fort, where a strong gun chamber, or casemate, closes the hea^ 
nf lho rarii^/ strengthened in front by a wall that formerly joined the high scarps. 
y-Vlhf second break in the line of cliffs is at the soutii-east angle, where a high wall has 
heeh hnilt with an elaborate arrangement of gates to allow of communication ^th a 
%iart moendi or faussebrayo, laid out in front. 
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or outer line is in advance of the main gate and the faussebrayo, 
and forms an additional protection to the western face. The lino 
of wall runs, from the extreme south-west corner of the faussebraye, 
nearly due west for about 1200 yards where it culminates in a 
strong walled redoubt, and from this, following the contour of 
hill, runs east and again west forming a re-entering angle through 
which passes the present road that leads direct to the foH, Beyohd^^ 
this re-entering angle the wall stretches northward, till, opposite 
the north-western corner, it turns to the east -and joins the 
fanssebraye near the north-west comer. There are two principal 
casemates, or gun chambers, in the main fort and one in front of 
the main entrance in the fanssebraye. The first, and moire toportant, 
is thrown across the head of the ravine which break# throu^^^ tbe 
high scarped rock on the north-oaatera side of the hill. This 
casemate has three small embrasures from which small guns can 
be served, while on tlie terrace above there is room for the service 
of four small guns, lii front of this casemate, joining it to the 
neighbouring high scarp, is a ruined curtain. The second casemate, 
above the north-east angle of the M^mu reservoir, is more for 
the storage of provisions than for defence, ^ Here and there are 
marks of sallyports, and there is an underground passage originally 
intended to carry water to the Sepoy reservoir. 


The fort has two entrances, a main entrance on the west and a 
minor entrance through the seven gateways at the south-east. 
The main entrance road runs from the village of Asir, east to 
the main entrance below which it meets a gun road. The first 
part of the road runs into a re-entering angle formed by two 
projecting spurs, and is well commanded by the walls of the outer 
defence built on the edges of the spurs. After passing through 
three gates at the end of the angle and head of the ravine, the road 
turns westward for some short distance, then reverts to the Cast# 
and up to the higher fort by short steep zigzags that become shorter 
and steeper as they near the top. 

In the valley, passing west of the fort and through the village of 
Asirgad, runs the main Burhanpur road, and the unmetalled, uu* 
bridged, fair weather road that leads to the Ohdndni railway statiptj. 
Within the last few years, a broad bridged road, two and a half 
miles long, with ruling gradients of about one in twenty, has beea 
made up to the plateau in the faussebraye just below the 
entrance. It starts from the Indor road and runs .parallel to ^ 
northern face, till, at the extreme north-east angle nOa^ the 
Elephant gate, it turns towards the north-east salient, and 
strikes parallel to the eastern face to the reversing station neatlf ^ 
opposite the south-east angle. Here it returns fii^i mrallei to 
eastern face, then to the northern face, in the middle of . 

enters the faussebraye through a gate that harS been blown doiih)' 
and, turning the north-west corner, winds up on the plateau Of 
faussebraye as described above, ' , ? 

The water supply of the fort is from six x^toiwoiri^flieei 
and three small, Of the three large reservoirs the Wbm 
the east, and the Sakkar and Sepoy to. the wes^ of thafiiiiilte 
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amall reservoirs the Astamba is in the extreme south-east, and 
the Ganga and Jamna, are within the scarped rock on a level 
with the faussebraye. The fort has many other small ponds, one 
m water^ and several small ones scattered 

e^^ Vthe hill, four of them in the faussebraye now filled with 
ttkl>H0h,e^hd two or three in the outer defences. The Mdmu reservoir 
in 1876, formed from two reservoirs, the Bdnji and the Mdrnu, 
wMph were formerly separated by a stone wall. Of these the Bdnji 
had an average depth of 11*4 feet, an area of 22,005 square feet, 
and' a capacity of 249,380 cubic feet; and the Mtimu an average 
depth of 14*2| feet, an area of 63,787 square feet, and a capacity 
; O£ 90S,3^ or 5,658,631 gallons, Sakkar reservoir is 

divided into two parts, one with an average depth of 12*11 feet, an 
area of 11,941 square feet, and a capacity of 154,228 cubic feet or 
964,237 gallons ; the other, with a depth of four feet, an area of 25,1 1 8 

S oare feet, and a capacity of 100,472 cubic feet or 627,950 gallons. 

ke Sepoy reservoir has an average depth of 12*5 feet, an area of 
64,022 square feet, and a capacity of 670,413 cubic feet or 4,195,081 
gallons. Of these reservoirs the Sakkar alone gives good drinking 
water.^ At the north end of the Sakkar roserv'oir is a well about 
thirty feet deep, with stone stops circling down its sides, and leading 
to a vaulted chamber. The well is probably older than the reservoir, 
and was flooded when the causeway was built between the Sakkar 
and the Sepoy reservoirs. 

Except Navra Devi about 3500 yards to the west, no hill or high 
^ound commands the fort; and Ntivra Devi matters little as it is 
only about thirty feet in its highest point of command, and its sides 
are so steep that, within three thousand yards, the ground is fully 
commanded not only by the fort hill but oven by the faussebraye in 
feont* The next highest hill, Moghal Topi, at the south-east corner, 
has, except two peaks, its entire watershed fully commanded by the 
loift and faussebraye. The two peaks, which are about 450 yards 
from the south-east salient, though they overlook the faussebraye, 
JEW, in turn, commanded by the fort. Opposite the salient, at the 
Bonli,-west angle, is the third highest hill, whose watershed is slightly 
]^heJ^ than the spur on which the outer defence works are built. 
It was on this hill that, in 1819, the Engli.sh constructed batteries to 
lireach walls of the outer defence. About 2000 yards from the 
north^aast salient^ stauds a hill affording an excellent position for 
bat it is comparatively low and is commanded by the 
salieut and by the whole of the western face. 

' mention of Asirgad is in the MahdbhArat as a place 

of Ashyatthdma, who is still revered by Hindus as the 
4aity of the hill. According to local tradition, Asirgad 
about 1600 b.c., the head-quarters of a Rajput chief. 
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Later in Rajput poetry> Tunturpil, a Chohfa, is mentfoixed m 
conquering Asir and Golkonda,,and planting liis garrisons in etery 
country From him the fort seems to have been taken by the 
T4ks^ a branch of the Parmdr Rajputs^ and held by them from the 
beginning of the ninth to the close of the tenth century. .Several 
times, during these two hundred years, the ^Tdk from Asirgad ' 
is mentioned by the Rajput poet Chaud, as fighting for the defence v 
of Chitod against the Musalmans. In 1025 tho fort was taken by 
Ishtp^l the founder of the Haras.^ IshtpaFs groaf grandsons^ 
Hamir and Gambhir, are enrolled among the one hundred and eight 
.great vassals of Prithuraj the Ohohan ruler of Ajrnir. At the close 
of tho thirteenth century (1295), Ala-ud-din Khilji, returning froni 
his raid into the Deccan, took Asirgad, and except prince Ra3|isi, 
whose descendants were afterwards the Raja-s of Haraiiti, put all 
the Haras to the sword. Later on the fort again passed out of 
Muhammadan hands and remained under a Hindu chief, till, at the 
close of the fourteenth century (1399), it was treacherously taken by 
Naair Khan Farukithe second of the Musalrndn rulers of Kh&ndesh.^ 
The Farukis greatly strengthened Asirgad, the lower fort, called 
MAlaigad/ being entirely tho work of Adil Khan 1. (1467-1508) the 
fifth of the dynasty. During the whole of the F^lruki rule Asirgad 
remained their chief stronghold,® In 1662 Pir Muhammad Kh4n, 
the governor of Mai wa, made an unsuccessful attempt to capture it 
nor did the emperor Akbar succeed in taking it (1600) iintil after a 
protracted siege of eleven monthsj 


* ToeVs RajpwUna, IF. 408. ® Tod’» EajpuUna, II. 420. 

* Forishta’a (IV. 280-7) account of the captiire la given above in the hiatoky 
chapter (244), The story has been ((.^/cnt. Vrov. Gaz. 9 ) supposed to bo purely 
legendary. But though the name of the chief, Asa tho Ahir, may be taken from 
legends, there aeenis no sufficient reason to doubt tho main facts of the story '^at ihe 
Farukia found Asirgad in the hauda of a Yddav or Ahir chief and took it from him 
by treachery. 

* Of this lower fort the Akbar Kdma (1002) says : *' Below the main fort, Imt 
still on an elevated spot, is another fort called Mdlgad, which also is very strong, & . 
comparison with the fortress, it seems at the bottom of the earth 5 compared wltb 
tho surface of the ground, it looks half-way to the sky. This being the .most- 
^yanced of the works, great care had been taken to strengthen it with guns and otlklMr ‘ 
implements. Below this was an inhabited place called iakliaii as large as a city. ' 
Emot’s History, VI. 1 ^. 

* Central Province Gazetteer, 9. « Elliot’s Hititory, V, 27d. 

^ At the time of its capture by Akbar the fort was considered one of the WOiniOin 
of the world. Bdz Bahadur Uzbek and Kardbeg, sent by Akbar to choose po^itii 0 )|e>'. 
for the trenches and encampment, ropoited that they Bad never seep ahuh- 'a ’;v 

in any country. However long an army might press the siege# But,. 

^traordinary good fortune of tho emperor could effect its capture; Oldi smdiif 
men who had travelled into distant lands, men who hadseexi the fortresseH 0 
Turdn, of ^m, of Europe, and of the whole habitable world, hkd never 1 

equal of this. It stood on a high strong hill with threh dnmlier loHlded H 

it, like a halo round tho moon. The entrance and cidilets were diffietdt to 
Ko other hill commanded it, and the approach was covered byiuiiehweod^^ * ^ 

trees. . In the walls, which were of |preat thickness, chambers and roQinS . , 

forthec^lcers of the artillery, where, darinjg all seasons, they 

and keep up a fire of cannon and inusketry. AU the time ths^ c 6 u«tS| hl^ 
by the dymuity, each prince, as he succeeded, did his best 
to add to its strength, or to increase its stores, more espsciafiy 
The revenues of several districts were speCisUy JMisigned to 
artillery, so that the olBoenshad independent 

' ' '• .. ’■ ■ ;':V V 
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When Akbar arrived at Ujain, with the intention of conquering 
the Deccan, he expected that, like his father Rdja Ali, BahiS.dur 
would give his services to the imperial army. But as Bahadur 
showed himself unwilHug to help, Akbar sent Mirdn Sadr-i-Jahdn to 
fiUfd out the exact state of affairs in Khdndesh. On learning that 
jBahSdur was keenly hostile to the Moghals^ Akbar sent orders to 
Shaikh Pdrid Bpkhdri to advance against Asirgad with a considerable 
force, and either to bring Bahadur, if he proved tractable, or to 
invest the fort and reduce it with all possible speed. 

The Moghal army, which had motinwhile been joined by Shaikh 
Abu«l-Pazl, encamped four miles from Asirgad, and Baliddur came 
down from the fort to moot the oommauders. Every argument was 
used to bring him to submit to the emperor, bub in vain. When 
all hope of Bahadur's subtnission was given up, Farid closed the 
roads to the fortress, dug trenches, and stationed 1000 horse on the 
Burh^npur road to cut off communication, '.riie preparations were 
completed, but the Moghals failed to make any in) pression on the 
fortress. One day as Abu-l-Fazl was inspecting some of hia 
trenches, one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar's camp, 
offered to show him a path up to tie wall of the Malai fort. Half* 
way up the mountain, to tie west and slightly to the norfci, were 
two renowned outwoi’ks, called tie Malai and Antarmaiii, wiich 
had to be taken before Asir itself could be reached, and between 
the north-west and north there was another unfinished bastion 
called Chunali Mdlai, a portion of its wall not finished. From 
east to south-west were hills, and in the south w^as a high 
mountain called Korhiah. A hill in the south-west, called Sapan, 
was occupied by the imperial forces. Abn-1-Fazl chose a detachment 
to follow him. Giving orders to the officer commanding the 
trench to watch for the sound of the trumpets and bugles, when 
he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, he went with his 
chosen body of men to mount Sdpan, and sent another detachment 
under Qara along the path that had been pointed out to him. They 
advanced, broke open one of the gates of the Malai fort, and sounded 
the bugle, The besieged rose to oppose them, but Abu4-Fazl 
histem^ to his men, and joined them at break of day when the 
besieged withdrew in confusion to Asir. On the same day other 
detachments of the army occupied Ohunah Malai and mount Korhiah,^ 
Disheartened by these losses, and crippled by an epidemic among 
troops, Bahddur Khan surrendered.^ Akbar held a grand, 


ItiWM to ootioeive a stronger fortress, or one more amply supplied wiiih. 

stores, and i^rovisions. Were the fortress placed level 

S its reoWotion would be difficult ; but such a hill, such a well secured fortress, 
jh artillery, were not to be found in any one place on tlie face of the earth, 
(1602^) in Blliot, VI. 138, 139. Bahddut had collected a very large 
, of iaen. to fiarrison the fort. According to the Akbar Nfima the populatioii 

that of a city, for it was full of men of every kind. Aftep 
th^ inhabitants came out, and there was a continuous throng night 
ipy-fe'iSweak.,; fiUot, VI, 140* 

the Akbar l^toa mentions a sortie made by the garrison which cost mtmy at 
ily«s ^e hid of Korhiah. Elliot, VI. 144, 

Ahid-AJkbajri, 1. xxiii, > 
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Datb&Ty when the keys of the fortress were given up* Bahadur 
Kh^ was sent as a prisoner to Gwalior*^ 

This is the Musalmdn version of the siege. Ogilby^s aocount, 
probably compiled (1670) froiin Portuguese sources, differs fron^ it 
m several important particulars. At the coming of Akbar, after 
having conquered the kingdom of Deccan, king Mirdn (BahMu?) 
deserted the city of Bramponr, and fled with all the inhabitants and 
their goods to the fort Syr, so that Akbar got nothing btit the 
empty city and therefore went from thence to Syr with an army of 
200,000 men. The fortress was plentifully stored for many yeay-s 
with wood, corn, and other provisions for sixty thousand men, 
and was fortified with throe thousand pieces of ordnance. In the 
fort were, besides king Mirdn, seven other heroic princes, which 
though of the Muhammadan religion, yet employed Portuguese ; 
who having the solo conduct of this war, fortified the fort with no 
less care than firt ; so that the M’oghars labour, though he had 
besieged the fort with two hundred thousand men, was all in vain ; 
for the besieged, by the convenient situation of the fort, their 
continual discharging of groat guns, and prndcmt managoraent of 
affairs, prevented him taking the same by storm. Wheii Akbar 
saw that it was impossible to con(|uor the fort by force, he resolved 


* Akbar Ndmain Elliot, VI. 13.5-146, Ferisbta’s account differs little from tbe 
ab(»ve. He says, ‘‘ When prince Mtirid Mima died in the to^n of Shdhpur, Bi&Hi 
Mirza succeeded hirn, Babildur Khdn neither sent condolence on his brother’s death 
por congratulations on his accesion to the command of the forces in the Deccan, as k 
customary ; and vhen Akbar Padshdh, a few years afterwards arrived at MAndii, 
with th» avowed intention of invading the Deccan, Bahidnr Khdn, instead of adopting 
the policy of his father in relying on the honoi^r of Akbar and going with an army 
to co-operate with him, shut himself in the fort of A sir, and began preparations to 
withstand a siege. To this end he invited into the place fifteen thousand porsottlSi 
including labourers, artisans, and shopkeepers, and filled it with horses n^nd cwtle, ill 
order that they might serve for work, and eventually for food and oth^ pni^poses* 
When Akbar hoard of these proceedings, he sent orders to Kbdn Kbanan, to 
prince Danidl Mirza, to continue the siege of Ahmedua^r, while he hiinsell 
to the south and occupied Burhdnpur, leaving one of his generals to besiege Adirgadt 
The bh)ckade of this fort continued for a length of time tiU the air from mih tecame 



fetid, and an epidemic disease raged, caused by the number of cattle which didly 
died. At this time a report was spread, and generally believed i» the gankon, 
that Akbar had the power of reducing forts by the art of necromancy, mad thai 
mamciaiis accompanied him for that purpose. BahAdur Khdn, believing that hk 
misfortunes arose from this power, took no steps to counteract the evils by 
he was surrounded. Ho neither gave orders for the removal of the deed i " “ 

the establishment of hospitals, iior for sending out npahm persohs, till 1 ^ 
soldiers, worn out, became careless on duty, and the Moghalp 
carried the lower fort called Mdlaigad. Nothing could axcem lie : 

BahAdur KhAii, who, though he had a ton years^ store of gtalb And aUt • 

amount of money, kept the troops in arrears : and they, seeit^poptoi^Ct 
resolved to seize him and deliver him to Akbar, Before this project was < 
into effect, Bahidur KhAn discovered the plpt, and consulted his (^oerSy Who ) 
agreed it was too late to think of a i*eine({y. The pestilence ra^d with i 
the troops were c v-.— l- j — xi. • — i — jt 


^ , T eKhaustod, and nothing remained but tobfon 

for the surrender of the fort, on condition that the lives of the gadmisdB 
spared and that they should march out with their property, *“* ‘ 


to, with the exception of the last propositipn regmding &e ] 
which all fell into the king’s hands; and Bal^ur Kb An. 


kiii|», humbled himself before the throne of Akbar k iSk 

(1509 A.n.) ; while the impregnable fortress of Asir, with ten 
pountleas treasures, fell mto the hands of tHo ooimueror, 
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to try wliat he could do by policy ; wherefore ho endeavoured to 
attain hie ends by money and presents, and desired to enter into 
conference with king Miran, swearing by his head, the greatest 
oath imaginable, that immediately after ho had spoken with him he 
should return in safety to the fort again. Miran being doubtful 
yi^hat might be the event of this business, entered into counsel with 
his officers about it ; where the Abyssinian commanders and the 
seven princes, judged it altogether inconvenient for him to go out 
of the castle ; but others, who were enticed thereto by bribery, 
seemed to be quite of another opinion ; whose advice he following, 
went out of the fort, Laving upon him a garment in fashion of a 
cloak, which reached down to his knees, as a testimony of his 
submission. Coming to the great Moghal, whom he found sitting 
like an image, yet with a smiling countenance, he bid him welcome 
three times ; upon which Miran approaching nearer to him, bowed 
down his head, when one of the Moghal princes taking hold of 
him, threw him on the ground; to which rude affront it w^as judged 
Akbar consented, notwithstanding he seemingly reprehended him 
for his rashness, and mildly persuaded Miran to send letters to 
the watches which, guarded tlie outward waJls. After which Miran 
requinkl liberty to return to the castle, but Akbar not regarding his 
oath, would not permit him to go back again. The Abyssinian 
governor was no sooner informed of what htid passed, but he sent 
his son with a letter to the Moghal ; in which he taxed him with 


injustice, for detaining Miran contrary to his oath, advising him to 
let him return peaceably accordiug to his promise. The Moghal 
hereby understanding that the whole management of affairs was 
left to the direction of this Abyssinian, thought if ho could but 
corrupt bim, the place might bo easily subdued ; wherefore he asked 
the son if his father would not come thither in case should king 
Mirfin command him. To which the youth boldly replied that his 
father was no such person as he took him for ; neither would ho 
leave the castle to come and consult with him, that ho must in vain 
expect to obtain the fort with his father^s consent; and if he would 
not release MiiAn, yet there should not long want a successor. 
Which confident answer so incensed Akbar, that he caused the 
young man immediately to be stabbed, which when his father had 
notice of, ho presently sent the Moghal word that he would beg of 
the gods never to behold the face of such a perfidious prince ; and 
taking his sash in his hand, he went amongst the 
r thus bespake them; ^ Oh brothers ! the winter approaches 

will drive tho Moghal from the siege, and to avoid their utter 
force them all to retire home. None but God shall ever be 
conquer this place, unless the inhabitants thereof will 
ender tihe same ; therefore resolve valiantly to defend the same/ 
g'mied' this speech, he went and strangled himself immediately^ 
. ju$ decease, the inhabitants, defending the place for some time, 
Moghal continually employed; who, after he had used all 
means in wn, having no great guns at hand wherewith to 
" , do^ the walls, at last resolved to try if he could purchase 
to a surrender by great sums of money; which to 
^ goVemorsvery considerable preseats of 
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gold and silver ; whereby he did so cool and abate their oonragO; 
that none of the seven successors of the realm durst assume the 
government ; for they perceiving ihe generals to be fearful^ and 
their courage no longer to exert itself, could foresee and expect 
nothing but the sudden loss of the place ; and accordingly it so fell 
out ; for after a few days the fort was surrendered and with it the 
whole kingdoni was subjected to the Moghah who got peaceable 
j)ossessiou thereof with an invaluable treasure. He received all the 
inhabitants favourably, except the imprisoned king and the seven 
successive princes, whom he dispersed into several provinces, allowing 
king Miran three thousand and each of the other two thousand 
ducats per annum for their maintenance.^ 

The details of the ammunition found in the fortress were more 
than 1300 pieces of artillery with balls varying in weight from about 
80 pounds to half a pound (Iwo mans to half a sher). There were 
many mortars, hnkkaddn, and also many battering rams, manjanika^ 
each of which throw stones of forty or eighty thousand pounds (1000 
or 2000 On every bastion were large iron caldrons, in each 

of whi(?h twenty or thirty mam of oil could be boiled and poured on 
the assailants in case of assault Of provisions of all sorts, wines, 
medicines, and aromatic roots, there was vast abundance. Though 
some thousands of men had been fed from thorn for more than 
eleven months the stores of grain and oil were not appreciably 
lessened, and in spite of all that had been expended there were 
endless supplies of shot and shell.’^ 

An inscription, cut in the rock near the main gatew^ay, records 
Akbar’s capture of Asirgad wdth the date 1009 A. H. (1600 Am.) 
On the fall of Asirgad, Akbarmade Khilndesh a province, mba, and 
fixed the governor's residence at Asirgad.® The fort remained in 
the possession of the Delhi emperors for about 160 years. In 16284, 
when in rebellion against his father, prince Shah JahAn took refuge 
in it, and afterwards, when he became emperor, he built a great 
mosque. Of Aurangsseb’s reign, the only records are an insoriptiion 
and a gun.^ In 1 720, Nizam-ul-Mulk governor of Malwa inviaded 


* Atlas, V. 237. In another paasa^e Ogilhy (1670) calls it Hosoer, the most eminent 
and the strongest fort of all the province of Khiindesh. It is huilt, he SAys, Cn the 
top of a high and steep mountain, incredibly fortified by nature and able to contra 
40,000 horae. In the middle of it are spnngs which water file mountain and make 
the ea^h so fruitful in the production of i^asa, herbs, and corn, that tWeii no WfthI 
either of provisions or other necessaries ; it is also planted round about with yocj fint 
brass guns brought by the last king of ^^llrat. But the water which spHn|tt Out til tl^ 
mountain is very unwholesome to arink, and causes worms to ^oW hai thejegs ; whlck' ; 
was the only instrument whereby Akbar conquered this place. In another place,! 
same iiage, Ogilhy refers to the fortress of Byr, wkidii for its situefiou and ; 

is the most considerable of all the counti^?^ and impregnable, for it Hes on top a: ■ 
high mountain and is three leagues in circumference, surrounded with three : ; 
which arc so made that the one may conveniently defend the j for though 
besieged king Mir4n (Bahadur) with a hundred thousand men, yet he could 
conquer the same by force, but only by policy and treachery. In 
were anciently kept, according to the custom of the counti^, aevah ' klpipi. ~ 
families and retinues, which never came from tlience, enc^t i^t (1^^ \ 

country which was nearest related to him, died without male issue. 

Hoseor and Syr, and the descriptions, though Ogilby seiMns nOt to have 

• » Oladwin « Aini*Akban, II.. 5^ , , * IW d0ts^lS'SOo''WliC^ 
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the Deccan, crossed the Narbada with 12,000 men, and obtained 
Asirgad by a bribe.^ In 1 7G0 Asirgad passed into the hands of 
B^jirAo Peshwa, and eighteen years later it was handed over to 
Mahfkidji Sindia.'*^ About this time one of the officers with (general 
Goddard's force describes it as having a garrison of 1500 men, and 
being so strong that the commandant was independent and bid 
defiance to all his neighbours.^ In 180d, shortly after the battle of 
Assaye, it was taken, with little resistance, from Daiilatnlo Sindiaby 
a detachment of General Wellesley's army under Colonel Stevenson. 
On the conoluBion of peace, in the saino year, it was again made 
over to Sindia* 
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On the 12th February 1819, as its commandant Jasvantriio Ldr 
was believed to have given shelter to Appa Sahib, the ex-ruler 
of Ndgpur, and to the famous Pendhari cliief Chitu, Sir John 
Malcolm's f6rce> consisting of Horse Artillery, the I'liird Cavalry, 
and the first battalicm of Hombay Native Infantry marched against 
Ajsirgaxl. He encamped within five thousand yards of the fort and 
remained there, till, on being joined by the Bombay Brigade and 
the battering guns which hud been left in the rear, he moved to 
a position noi*th-west of the fort. About this time, Lieut.-Goneral 
Smith was engaged in closing the ])asses north of Asirgad, with a 
view to intercept the esc^ipe of fugitive Pendbaris supposed to be 
concealed in the fore.sts near the fort, if not within its walls. In 
the course of those opei'ations ho made a march of thirty-five miles 
and was on the point of taking Chitu ])risouer, when his party 
dispersed; Appa Sahib likewise narrowly escaped.'^ 

Wliile trying to persuade Sir John Malcolm that he meant to 
surrender, it was known that Jas van trao Lar, the commandant of 
the fort, was making active preparati(ms tor defence. Accordingly, 
as soon as reinforcements arrived from Jalnu, Mitlegaon, and N.agpiir, 
an attack was planned, nio forces set a]iart for the attack on the 
town were ordered to meet at midnight on the 17th of Mai*ch, 
and to move a short time afterwards. The column of attack, 
commanded by Colonel Fraser of the Royal Scots, consisted of five 
Companies of that regiment, the flank -companies of His Majesty's 
SOth and C7th Foot, and of tho Madras Furopoan Regiment, 
five companies of the first battalion of the 12th Madras Native 
In%itry, and a detail of Sappers and Miners. The reserve, under 
Major Dalrymple of His Majesty's 30th, was composed of the com- 
panies of that regiment not employed in tho column of attack, ono 
company of the King's 67th, one of the Madras European Regiment, 
and nine companies of Native Infantry from the first battalion of 
ito '7th Regimont, the first battalion of the 12th and the second 
iSiitiiilian of the 17th, with detachments from the 2nd and 7th 


. yiL 490. * Grant Duff, 306. ^ Account of Bombay (1781), 288. 

I * Wi# doubtful. Captain Blacker (Memoir of the MarAtha W are, 1817-1819, 
S4hib was certainly notin the fort when it surreudored ; and 
" was ever admitted.** On the other hand, the writer of the 

BendhAri Campaign (1819) says ‘Jasvantrdo LAr, even on the surrender, 
' ^bib had been in the fort at all ; but we had much bettor authority 

%vi^hce of some of the prisoners, and it appeared that Appa S^ib had 
daysbefore we got possession of it.’ 271, 
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Chiq^tar XIY. Madras Natiye Cavalry, and four Horse Artillery guns. The 
nacM of Interest attacking column advanced along a stream bed running parallel to 
the works on the south side, till, arriving within a convenient 
distance of the town, they made a rush for the gate, and succeeded 
in gaining it. The i*eserve in the meantime, in two parties, occupied 
points in the stream by which the column of attack had advanced, 
and in another stream that ran parallel to it sufficiently near to 
allow of their rendering support. Sir John Malcolm had been 
directed to distract the enemy^s attention by operations on the 
northern side, and the duty was performed by a force composed of 
the 3rd Cavalry, the second battalion of the 6th Regiment Madras 
Native Infantry, and the first battalion of the i4th, the first 
battalion of the 8tli Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, six 
howitzers, and two llorse Artilbuy guns. The town was carried 
very expeditiously and with small loss, the troops finding immediate 
cover in the streets. In the course of the day a battery for six 
light ho^vitzers was completed in the town and directed against the 
lower fort. On the night of the 19th March the enemy made a 
sally upon one of the British posts which was considerably advanced, 
but were soon repulsed. In the course of the same night a battery 
of eight heavy guns was completed. On the 20th at daybreak its 
fire opened, and by the evening had effected a formidable breach in 
the lower fort, besides inflicting serious injury on some of the upper 
works. On that evening the enemy made another sally into the 
town and gained the main street. They were repulsed, but suocjess 
was accompanied by the loss of Colonel Fraser who fell io the act of 
rallying his men. On the morning of the2l8t an accidental explosion 
in the rear of the breaching batt(3ry proved fatal to two native officers 
and about a hundred men. The disaster did not extend to the 
battery, which continued firing with good effect. In the afternoon 
a mortar battery was completed, and some shells were thrown from 
it. For several days little occurre^d except tho erection, on the night 
of the 24th, of another battery three hundred and fifty yards to the 
left of the breaching battery. Two other batteries were subsequently 
erected, one on the south side to breach tho lower fort in a second 
place, the other designed to silence a large gun on the north-east 
bastion of the upper fort.* 

On tho 29th two batteries were constructed for an attack op 
the east side of the fort. On the following morning the enelny^ 
abandoned the lower fort, which was immediately occupied by the 
British troops. The batteries which had been solely diriectedagain^^^ 
the lower fort were now disarmed, and the guns removi^ frciP^^ 
town into the place which their fire had reduced. In kittiatipP 
which had been gained, the firing against the upper fort was speedy* 
resumed from various batteries, aided by others below:, This pon^ 
tinued for several days, and so many shot had been firM 
deficiency began to be feared, and a reward was 

' ' '■ ■ ■ -1 ^ - ; I I I ,, 

1 Thit gftti is said to hare been cast atBurhAnpor, and to have 
battlesnents after the aiege, and sold as metal. A stone-shot^ sai^ 
to it, meaimres 21 inches in diameter, and weighs abont W 

would teavttfore be teohmoally a ISCO-poitiidar. l%ia Is only tell w l^i 

Bijapnr gun oast at Ahmedna^ in a,]), 1549# Oantnd 
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besiegers for bringing back to the camp the shot previously ex- 
pended. This expedient stimulated the activity of the camp follow- 
ers and succeeded in producing an abundant supply. The operations 
of the siege were vigorously pursued till the 5th of April, when 
JFasvantrAo L6r expressed a wish to negotiate. Some intercourse 
took place, but the efforts of the besiegers so far from being 
slackened were incroasod. On the 8th Jasvantrao Lar repaired to 
General Doveton's head-quarters to endeavour to procure terms, 
but in vain, and on the morning of the 9th, a British party took 
pbssession of the upper fort, the garrison descending into the town 
and grounding their matchlocks in a square of British troops 
formed for their reception. 

The enemy lost forty-three killed and ninety-five wounded, and the 
British eleven European officers, four native officers, and ninety-five 
European and two hundred and thirteen native non-commissioned 
rank and file killed and wounded. The fall of Asirgad closed the 
Mardtha campaign of 1818-19. Since then the fort has remained 
undisturbed in British hands. During the 1857-58 mutinies. Captain 
Birch held it with a party of the Bhil Corps. It is generally 
garrisoned by a wing of native infantry and two companies of 
Europeans. Except the old guns there ia no artillery. 

The only objects of interest are a mosque, built in the reign of 
Shd/h Jalidn (1027-1658), a large gun, and several inscriptions. The 
mosque, with two elegant minarets but no cupolas, is now used as a 
European barrack. Its building is commemorated by an inscription 
near the large reservoir. Two inscriptions date during Aurangzeb^s 
reign. One, on the south-west gate, records the transfer of the fort 
to Aumngzob in 1660. The othei inscription is on the large gun on 
the south-west bastion. This piece, a magnificent specimen of native 
gun-casting, was made at Burhanpur in 1068. The gun metal appears 
to contain a very large proportion of copper. The casting has been 
made on a hollow iron core welded in ribands, which now forms 
the bore of the pieco.^ It is elaborately ornamented in relief with 
Persian inscriptions and scroll work beginning from the muzzle.* 
A breech-loading wall piece, also found in the fort and of about one 
pound calibre, has boon removed to tho Khandwa public garden. The 
breech-loading apparatus appears to have been on the simple plan 
of a detachable chamber introduced into a slot in the side of the 
gun, tod kept in position by a wedge or bolt. An inscription shows 
ttiat it was placed in the fort by Ali Shdh Faruki in 1589. 


* 1^0 principal dimensions of the gun are, length from muzzle to breech, twelve feet 
nine inches $ length from muzzle to trunnions, seven feet three inches; girth at breech, 
eight feet two and a half inches ; girth in front of trunnion, six feet six inches ; 
Ilirih at liduzsde, five feet seven inches; diameter of bore, eight and a half inches. Tho 
eahbre somewhat larger and tho len^h considerably greater than those of the 
British sixfy-eight pounders. In weight the gun cannot less than seven tons. 

• Iho ineoriptioiiB run ; (1) “ Wlien the sparks of sorrow fly from mo, life leaves the 
Udy, aegrief fails on the world when flames issue from the fiery zone (2) Aurang- 

with hiB Ito title, *'Abul Muzaffar Mohiyuddin Muhammad Aurangzeb, 
(3) made at Burh&upur in the year 1074 A.H. (1663 a.jo.) ; (4) ** the 
mm '* ii’iilk Bamata* terror of the country ; (5) ** in the rule of Muhammad Husain 
bail of thirty-five and twelve sAmvj of powder, 8hAh Jah4ai 
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Chapter XIV* Assaye,^ a small town in the Nizfim^s dominions, about twenty 
Places of Interest miles south-east of Ajanta and thirty-four north-east of 
Assays Aurangabad, is famous for the great victory gained on the 23rd 
September 1803 by Major-General Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, who, with about 4500 men, of whom not more than 
1500 wore British, and with only seventeen pieces of cannon, routed 
the united armies of Sindia and the Bfija of Berar, a force over 
50,000 strong, among whom were sixteen battalions of infantry 
disciplined by European commanders, and a train of nearly 100 guns.* 
After the fall of Ahraednagar, on the 12th August 1803, General 
Wellesley marched north-east about sixty miles reaching 
Aurangabad ou the 29th of the same month. Meanwhile the 
united forces of Sindia and Bhonsle, the Berar chief, marching 
from the north, had come up the Ajanta pass, and avoiding Colonm 
Stevenson who w^as some miles further east, had encamped at J&lna, 
about forty miles cast of Aurangabad. Hearing that Aurangabad 
had fallen the Maratha chiefs moved to the south-east, meaning, it 
was said, to make for Haidarabad. To save the country from plunder 
and to shelter his convoys, Wellesley marched to. the north bank of 
the Godavari. On this the Marath^s passed north, and while General 
Wellesley awaited his convoys, Colonel Stevenson partially surprised 
(September 9tli) the Maratha camp and took Jitlna fort. Ou the 
20th September General Wellesley moved towards the enemy, who, 
a few days before, had been strengthened by sixteen battalions of 
trained infantry under French cornmanders.'"* On the 21 st spies 
brought word that the Maratha force was camped about the village 
of Bokardan, seven miles west of Assaye. On the same day 
General Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson mot and agreed to move 
their divisions separately, and attack the enemy on the morning 
of the 24tli. They accordingly marched on the 22nd, Colonel 
Stevenson by the western and General Wellesley by the eastern 
road round the hills between Badndpur and Jdlna, camping, about 
twelve miles apart, at the two ends of the range of hills.* 

On reaching Naulina, six miles south of Assaye, on the morning 
of the 23rd, General Wellesley was falsely told by his spies that the 
Mardtha chiefs had withdrawn with their cavalry, and that the 


' This account of Assaye is chiefly taken from General Wellesley’s Despatch to the 
Governor General, 24th September 180.3. Bom* Sec- Rec. 28 of 1808, III. ; from 
Grant DuflTs History of the Mardtbis, 571-574, Ed. 1873 ; and from MAXwelfa Life 
of Wellington, 1.34- 144. 

* As regards the strength of General Wellesley’s force, Alison (History, VIL 1^) 
gives * not more than 8000 men ’ and this estimate is accepted in Maxwell^s life of 
Wellington,!, m. Grant Duff (History of the MarAthis, 572, Ed. 1873) and Mill: (Hist 
VI, 367) give 4500. The larger number includes the whole of Wellesley’s force ; the 
smaller the part of the force actually engaged in the battle. G! the Whole loroe a 
considerable l)ody M’^as six miles off guarding the baggage, and tlto Peahwa^s and 
Mysor Cavalry were posted on the right bank of the Kaitna to hold In a body Of 

MarAtha Horse. Maxwell, 1. 185, 137. 

^ One brigade was under a Colonel Pohlman, and another under * M« Ihlpont, 
Des^tches emoted in Mill, VI, 365. 

^ The wisdom of dividing the force has been questioned. Oeal. WdMey ;SieaalM 
were that both corps could not pass through the same de^e in one day# 
it was to be feared that if one of the roads turongh the hiUii was kli opiUv the 
would pass south while the English were marching north, and htMd be 
pr alto^ther avoided 
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mfantry were to follow but were still encamped six miles off near 
Assaye. To prevent their escape Wellesley determined at once to 
attack. The baggage was left in charge of the rear guard, word 
was sent to Colonel Stevenson to hasten to his support, and the 
troops were ordered to advance.^ 

The march was severe and was not over till noon. On reaching 
the place named by his spies, Wellesley, who was in advance 
reconnoitring with the piquets, found that his spies had deceived 
him, and that, with a force of little tnore than 5000 men, he was 
face to face with the battle array of the whole Maratha army,^ holding 
a well chosen position of much natural strength in the delta 
between the Kaitna and the Juah, whose waters joined about three 
miles below the village of Assaye. Behind the deep rocky bed of 
the Kaitna, their line stretched from five to seven miles, with 
30,000 of Sindians cavalry raassod on the right, and the infantry on 
the centre and left, protected by over 100 pieces of cannon. 

Wellesley's first plan was to attack the Maratha right. But in 
the fiarrower delta to their left, the Maratha cavalry could not act 
freely, and to their left too were the Maratha infantry and artillery 
whose defeat was more likely to bo effectual than a defeat of cavalry. 
For these reasons, when, about noon, tho troops came up, they 
were marched to tho left of the Maratha line, and under tht> 
protection of tho British and tho Peshwa's and Mysor cavalry, 
crossed the Kaitna at the unguarded ford of Pipalgaon. Tho 
Peshwa's and Mysor cavalry remained on the right bank of the 
Kaitna to hold the enemies' horse in check. They had little or no 
share in the conflict. Tho force that crossed the Kaitna was nob 
more than 4500 strong. It included a detachment of Madras 
and a small detail of Bombay Ai tillery, tho 19th Light Dragoons 
and the 4th, 6th, and 7th Madras Native Cavalry, and 
the 74th and 78th Highlanders and six battalions of Madras 
Sepoys.® Nearly throe hours were spout in crossing the stream. 
On the left bank, the troops, fonning under a furious well-directed 
and destructive fire of grape and chain shot, with their loft on the* 
Kaitna and their right towards the Juah, wore arranged in three 
lines, two infantry lines in front and the cavalry, as a reserve, 
behind. To meet this change in the order of battle, the Maratha 
infantry, with an ease that said much for tho discipline enforced 
by their European commanders, presented a new front, one line 
facing the British troops with its right on the Kaitna and its 
left on the fortified village of Assaye, and the second line, at right 
angles to the first, also with its left resting on Assaye. Against this 
front, so thick-set with guns as to be one vast battery, the British 
line advanced under a rapid, furious, and deadly cannonade. The 
British guns opened fire, but were almost at once silenced the 

* OtiHit Buff consideiw (Histoiy of the Mardthils, 572, Ed. 1S73) this advance a 
ol great prudence and decision founded on a remarkable discernment of the 
character of the enemy. 

Bindiahad determined to attack when ho heard that Stevenson had been detached, 
141 . 

^ ® Khe battaUons were, one each of the 2nd, 4th, 8th, and 10th, and two battalions of 
the Eegiments. Grant Buff, 572. 
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gunners dropped, and tlie cattle fell killed and wounded. Leaving 
his guns. General Wellesley ordered an advance at the point of the 
bayonet. The main body of his troops, charging the Maritha right, 
forced and captured the first line of guns, and sweeping on, in 
spite of the fiercest resistance, captured the second line, and theUi 
turning back, completely routed a body of the enemy, who, 
feigning death, as the first charge swept over them, bad risen to 
their feet, seized, and opened on the British some of the first 
captured guns. 

On the right success was more doubtful. Under a mistake of 
orders the 74th Highlanders wore led too close to the fortified village 
of Assayo. Pushing forward sctoss a space swept by the enemy^s 
fire, the men fell by dozens, one company of one oflScer and fifty men 
being reduced to four mnk and file. Charging on, in spite ot their 
loss, the first line of guns was taken. Then the second battery 
opened, find unable to stand its fire, the 74th began to give way. 
Seeing their disorder a cloud of Maratha Horse stole round the 
enclosures of Assayo, and fell on their half broken ranks. At ^ this 
moment Colonel Maxwell charged with his cavah*y, every ofiicer and 
man fighting as if on his arm alone victory hhng. Down went 
the.Marathas by hundreds, and unchecked by the storm of grape 
and musketry, the cavalry cut through Sindia’s line. The 74th and 
the light infantry rallied, reformed, pushed boldly forward, and, 
supported by the second line, completed the enemv^s disorder, 
driving them, with heavy loss, across the Ju^.h. The fortified 
village of Assaye was still untakon. Against it General WoUeBley 
in person led the 78th, carried the guns, and stormed the village at 
the point of the bayonet. The battle was not yet won. A strong 
column of the enemy, that had been only partly engaged, rallied 
and renewed the fight. Maxwell's cavalry reformed, dashed on the 
half rallied troops, and utterly routed them, but not without the lose 
of the chivalrous British leader. 

It was now sunset Fighting had lasted for six hours and tlie 
battle had raged for three. At noon a body of less than 5000 men, 
wearied by a long sultry march, had attacked a strongly posted well 
trained army about ten times its number. At sunset that great army 
was routed, flying in broken scattered bodies, leaving behind them 
their stores and guns. Never was battle fought under more 
desperate ciroumstanoes ; never was victory more thoroughly won. 

The victory was dearly bought. Of the 4500 British troops, 428 
were killed and 1138 wonnded.^ General Wellealejp', ever in 
thick of the fight, had two horses shot under him, hm orderly ww 
killed by his side, and hardly one of his stefi escaped 


* The Bgnroa are from Mill’s History, VX S67. 

3 The details of the Britisli loss were : among Eurcmeami, one field ofieeTf ilx 
eaptaina, seven subaltenu, nine serjeanii, 141 tmk ana file, and 87 
three field ofiSoew, six eapteiiiB. twenty snbaltaiwi, tyrty*thf«ft 
drummers, and S43 rank and file, and three horses wounded i among ^ 
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The MardtHa loss was not accurately known. It was estimated at Chaptaar XIT. 
2000 slain and about 6000 wounded.^ Seren stands of colours and Places of latereit* 
ninety-eight pieces, many of them of fine ordnance, were taken, 
victory drove from the Deccan a hostile predatory army, and 
d^stfoyed the military resources and effectually checked the greed, 
pride, and ambition of the Maratha chiefs.* 

BlXrlia'liptLr, north latitude 21° 18', east longitude 76° 20', in BuRHiKrvK* 
the Nimfir district of the Central Provinces, about forty miles south 
of Khandwa and forty north-east of Bhusiival, lies in a rich plain, 
on the right bank of the Tdpti, about two miles from tho Ldl Bdgh 
station of the Great Indian lYminsula Railway. The town is about 
five and a half miles round and covers an area of one and a half 
square miles. It is surrounded by a weak brick rampart, with 
numerous bastions and nine gateways, built, in 1731, by Nizam Asaf 
JAh.* 

Burhanpur, for 200 years tho capital of the Faruki kings of H^tory* 
Khdndesh, was founded, about 1400, by Nasir Khan Fdruki and 
called after the famous Shaikh Burhan-ud-din of Daulattibad. 

During these 200 j^ears, though it was more thiiu once sacked^ and 
was never a handsome city, it was a great centre of trade and 
manufacture, At the time of its transfer to Akbar (1600), Burhanpur 
was a large city with miiny gardens, inhabited by people of all 
nations, and abounding with craftsmen. In the summer the town 
was covered with dust, and during tho rains the streets were full of 
mud and stones,® After its capture by tho Moghals, it remained 
tho head-quarters of tho Deccan provinces, till, in 1635, the seat of 
government was moved to Gurka, afterwards called Aurangabad. 

The early Moghal governors seem to have done little for the city. 

In 1614, when Sir Thomas Roe visited it, except the prince’s house, 
all the place was mud cottages.® In 1058, twenty- three years after 
the transfer of the headquarters to Gurka, Tavernier found it a great 
city very much ruined, the houses mostly thatched with straw. 

There was a great castle in the midst of the city where the governor 
lived. A prodigious miantity of very clear and white calicut 
was made and sent to Persia, Turkey, Muscovy, Poland, Arabia, 

Grand Cairo, and other places. No province in all the Indies more 


^ Thomtoa’s British India, III. 830, gives 1200 killed and a vast number wounded. 

• Of the conduct of the troops General Wellesley wrote, ‘ I cannot write in too 
ftroilg terms of the conduct of the troops. They advanced in the best order and with 
the greatest steadiness under a most destnictivo fire, against a body of infantry far 
Superior in numbers, who appmed determined to contend with them to the last, 
and who were driven from tneir guns only by the bavonet, and notwithstanding the 

; nnmb^ of the enemy’s cavalry and the iropeated demonstiations they made of ms 
intention to charge, they were kept at a distance by this infantry.’ Camp Aasaye, 
2#th Sept. 1603 . Bom. Sec. Bee. 28 of 1803, III. 

• C)ei&»l 3Provinoe Gaasetteer, 128. 

• itk 1437 it wee taken by Ala-ud>din Bahmani’a deputy Malik-^nl.Tujir ; in 1582 

and sacked hy Muhammad Kh&n, the governor of M4lwa; and in 
1113 Murtasa the governor of Ber4r. Briggs’ Perishta, IV. 294, 322 ; Elliot, 

iUn4^Akbs^ II. 52. 

• Voyages and Travels, VIU. 5. 
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abounded in cotton.^ About 1660 tbe French traveller Bernier 
calls it the chief town of three atVMrs and 103 jparjraweis yielding 
annually £1,865,000 (Rs. 1,85,50,000) Six years later (1666) 
Thevenot describes it as a great city on very uneven ground, with 
narrow streets, some so low that they looked like ditches. The 
houses were not beautiful. Almost all of them wore mud-built, 
but the different colours of their tiled roofs, and the gi'een of the 
thick-planted trees hada pleasant effect.® Aboutthe same time (1670), 
the people are described as ^ very affable and courteous, perhaps from 
conversing with the nobility by whoso example many of the vulgar 
were very much civilised.^"^ 

After escaping sacking from Sliivdji, both in 1674 and in 1679, 
Burhanpur was, in 1085, taken by Sambhaji find plundered of much 
property and riches.® In 1709 a demand for tribute was made by 
a Maratha woman named Tulsibai, who, not getting a satisfactory 
answer from the governor, marched towards Burhanpur with four 
or five thousand men. The governor, in contempt of what a woman 
could do, collected a small force of eight or nine thousand horse. 
Tulsibai detached a part, of her army to invest Bu^rhdnpur, and with 
the remainder defeated the governor and took many of the nobles 
prisoners. She laid siege to the fort for eighteen days and made 
great endeavours to take the city. Many of the captive nobles had 
to purchase their freedom by large ransoms, and the siege was not 
raised until Syed Rustam Khan came from Berar and put the enemy 
to flight.® In 1712 there was a great battle between Ddud Khfo, 
governor of Gujarat and Amir-ul-umra, governor of the Deccan, in 
which Ddud Khan was defeated and killed.^ In 1720 Asaf JAh 
NizAm-ul-Mulk, governor of MAlwa invaded the Deccan, crossed the 
Narbada with 12,000 men, won Asirgad by a bribe, took BurhAnpur, 
defeated DilAwar KhAn who trit?d to win it back, and made it his 
head-quarters till his death in 1748, strengthening it with a brick 
wall and embollisliing it with several splendid prayer-places and 
palaces.® In 1 728 one-fourth of the ‘buildings of the city were 
destroyed by heavy rain and a flood on the TApti.® In 1760, irfter 
the battle of Udgir, the city was ceded by the NizAm to the Peshwa, 
and in 1778 it was transferred by the Peshwa to Sindia. In January 
1779 General Godda^d^s force found the people hospitable and 
kindly, and the town well supplied with provisions and carts. In 
1803 Colonel Stevenson took it without opposition; but in the next 
year, under the terms of the treaty of Sirji Anjangaon, it wras 
restored to Sindia. In 1810 it was depopulated, and the roads 


^ Tavernier in Harris, II. 852, O^lby (1670), compiling from the accounts 
seventeenth century travellers, describes its streets as very narrow with indifferent 
handsome houses. He notices the garden of Kh&n Kh4nan with delightful sptiiliig^ 
and an elephant in tbe river most curiously carved and worshipped W th# BahisnA 
Atlas, y. 287. According to Thevenot (Voyages, V. 218) this 
out of the rock by order of 8hah Jahdn to cominetnorate a pet animal t£st 
an elephant 6ght* The Gentiles,’ he adds, ' have covered it with iMCdchir,a^ tt^y 
their temples? , 

* Bernier’s Letters, Bombay edition, III, 178. • Thevenot, V. 214. 

0 A- .dm . Aim.V. -TZL'. 


Ati«^ y. 
VI. 462, 


287. »Gr«tpaft l47. 

8 Olunas’ Itmeraiy, 47. 8 VlU. 80. 
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■w«re not practicable except with a guard that might almost be 
called an arrny.^ In 1816 every village in its ncjighbourhood was 
in ruins, owing to the unceasing incursions of the Bhils and 
Pendhdris, and in 1849 it was the scene of a desperate and 
sanguinary affray between Muhamraadans and Hindus. In June 
1857 Captain Birch^ with 100 men of the Bhil corps, marched on 
Burhfiupur and disarmed a mutinous detachment of Sindians contin- 
gent. In 1860-61 it was ceded to the British by Sindia, and has 
since formed part of the district of Nimar in the Central Provinces. 

Burh4npur is now one of the largest and best-built cities in the 
Deccan. Most of the houses are of brick, and many are three 
stories high wi th neat wooden fronts and tiled roofs . Ilie han dsomest 
parts of the city are the largo market place and a street called the 
Ilaj Bdzflr. The town is the hea(l-(piaT‘ter>s of an assistant 
commissioner and a sub-collector, and has a post office and a 
travellers^ bungalow. Though for some distance round Burhanpur 
the country is strewn with tiie ruins of Musalman tombs, mosques, 
and chapels, there are few buildings of architectural interest. Of 
the Fdruki works, there remain a pair of rude unsliapely minarets 
in the citadel or Badshah Killa, an old prayer-place, idfja, to the 
north of the town, said to liave been built by Adil Klian Faruki 
(1457-1503) ; the tombs of this prince and of some of his successors, 
in fair order, curious though not b(?autiful ; and the handsome and 
well preserved Jama Masjid, Iniilt during the reign of Ali Khto 
Faruki (1576-1596), a fine pile of peculiar gray stone masonry, with 
a long front supported on low arches, with octagonal miiiars and a 
grand terrace and reservoir in front.^ The Moglial remains are the 
LAI Killa, or rod fort, built by Akbar.^ Though much ruined, it 
has halls embellished with wliite marble, gardens, ydeasiiro grounds, 
and other relics of imperial niagnificenco. Other Moghal remains are 
the Ahu Khdna or deer park on the south of the Tapti and many small 
tombs and mosques. The only tomb of merit is the tomb of Shah 
NawAz Khan (1630), son of the famous Abd-ul-llaliim Khandni, a 
soldier of fortune, who married his daughter to Shah Jahan, and 
afterwards led the life of a recluse at BurhAiipiir. The tomb was 
built during his lifetime. About a mile to tho north is a level spot 
called the Daulat MaidAn or rich park. During the time of the 
Farukis this was a palace whose grounds spread over several acres, 
and a part of it waxS used to exercise and train the king^s chargers.* 
The LAI BAg, two miles north of the town, one of the old Musalman 
pleasure places, is kept in good order and used as a public garden. 

In 1870 Burhanpur contained 8000 masonry houses and 9* 
population of 34,137 souls, many of them gold and silver thread- 


» mtJ. Mackintosh : Life, II. 67. 

* Oentn^ Province Gazetteer, 126 ; Hamilton’s Gazetteer, 269. 

* (1666) notices this castle with walls eijghteen to twenty feet high, 
nad at intervals with great towers about thirty spaces in diameter. Ine 
j Uy between two great towers, and inside the castle was the palaces. 

. (IV. 229) says that Adil Kh&n I. (1457-1503) was buried near the 

e 'm d t^ Daulat Maidan. When Col. Briggs visited Burhanpur in 1821, he found 
kingi todb hid in a wilderness of pomegranates, custard apples, and guavas. 
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makers and weavers.^ One of the most interesting and prosperous 
classes are the Bohoris, a sect of Ismael i Shids, whose chief priest 
is settled in Sarat. They own about 500 of the best houses in the 
city, and have a considerable trade in muslins, flowered silks, and 
brocades. 

Under the Moghals, Burhdnpur was plentifully supplied with water 
by a system of very skilful works. Eight sets of water works cafl 
still be traced in the neighbourhood. Two of these were channels led 
off from running steams, partly under and partly above ground. 
The channels of both are now destroyed, but the dam on the Utavli 
river, south of the city, still forms a fine sheet of water. The 
remaining six consisted of a number of wells, joined by an 
underground gallery, and so arranged as to catch the drainage from 
the neighbouring hills towards the centre of the valley. The supply 
is carried in a Tnasoiw:‘y pipe to the city. One set of pipes, called 
the Phuta Bandhara, supplied the pahme and the centre of the 
city, and still supplies the greater part of the town. Another 
called Tirkhuti was made for the L&l Bagh. Both these were 
constructed about 1640. Three more, made between 1690 and 1710, 
go to the town of Bahadurpur, a suburb built by Bah&dur Kh4ii 
Faruki (1596-1599). The last of the six supplies a palace built by 
THo Ratan, ruler of Harauti, for some time governor of Burh&npur in 
the reign of Jah&ngir {1607-1627). All the underground channels 
are, at short intervals, furnished with tall hollow masonry columns 
which rise to the level of the water at the source of the works, and 
form a marked feature in the plain round Burhanpur. They seem 
to have been manholes to give access to silt traps. 

The GhatOtkach Caves, three miles south of Khtodesh limits 
in a gorge near the village of Jinjala about eleven miles west of 
Ajanta and sixteen south-west of Pachora, consist of two Buddhist 
excavations, a larger and a smaller cave. They were first brought to 
notice by Captain Rose, and described by Surgeon W. H. Bradley 
in 1853.* 


The larger monastery closely resembles Ajanta caves VI. and XVI. 
It is a twenty-pillared hall, with the front aisle somewhat longer 
than the width of the cave, the corner and the two middle pillars 
on each side being of one pattern, square bases changing into oota- 
gon, sixteen-sided, and then thirty-two flutes, returning throuj^h 
the sixteen and eight-sided forms to the square under the plmiiL 
bracket capitals. The remaining two pillars on each side 
octagonal snafts, square heads, and brackets. There are pilasters 
on the side walla in line with the front and back tows ox pillars^ 
those behind being richly carved, and the front left side one beatittg 
a figure of Buddha with the Bauddha creed written over it in mth^ 


> According to the 1866 oeneus, the number of pmons engaged in 
and cloth-weaving was : wire-drawers 001 ; flattenem 411 ; i^nera of 
412 ; silk-spinners 45; cloth-dyers 457; weavers of gold thmA ^ 

weavers, 1487. Central Frovinoe Qasetteer, 128- iM. 

* Jour. Bom. B. B. A. S. V. 117. 
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biSMily formed charactera^ In the middle of the back wall is an 
antechamber with two pillars in front, and behind it is the shrine 
containing a figure of Shakyamuni with his legs doubled under him, 
and his hands in the teaching posture, with gigantic fiy-flap-bearers, 
and angels on clouds. In front of the throne is the usual wheel, on 
each side of which are oouchant deer, and behind them, on either 
side, are two kneeling figures in entire relief and four others in half 
relief from the throne. 

In the back wall, on each side of the shrine, and in the middle of 
each side wall is a chapel with two pillai’s in front, and three of the 
chapels with inner cells. There aro also four cells in the right side 
and six in the left. In the extension of the front aisle to the right 
there is a relic-shrine in half relief, and on the other two walls of 
the same recess, are a number of standing and squatting Buddhas 
cut into the wall, and possibly of later date than the rest of the cave. 
In the front wall aro three doors, a central one and two at the 
ends, and two windows, the central door carved in the style of 
moat of the doors in the caves at Ajanta, but at the upper corners 
the female figures stand on boars instead of alligators, and the 
windows and side doors are ornamented with the liorse-shoo arch 
containing figures of Buddha, with globular forms on the finials. 
At the ends of the verandah are two small chapels, each with two 
pillars, between pilasters supporting their fronts, similar to those 
in the chapels of caves XXIV. and XXV. at Ajanta. On the back 
wall of the verandah at the north end, is an inscription of the 
Ashmaka chiefs^ much defaced, but originally cut in small well 
formed letters, each line containing one verse. The whole front of 
the verandah is ruined, not a vostige of a pillar being left. The 
second was a small cave, the front supported by two pillars and 
two pilasters, but now almost entirely destroyed, the bracket of one 
pillar and pilaster only remaining. In the middle compartment 
of the bracket of the pillar, is a representation of four deer with one 
common head as in cave I. at Ajanta. 
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* The Bauddha oroed ia. Ye dhat^nui hetu prahfuim hetun tenhan Tathdijato hyamdai 
tenhdn elm yo nirodha evam vduU Mahduhramana, Dr. Mill translates it, This in 
the generative source of the cause of meritorious duties. The cause of these TatliAgata 
has declared. And the opposing principle of these, the Mahjtahramana, has likewiso 
declared.^ Mr. Hodgson says that this confession of faith can be repeated by almost 
every man, woman^ and child of the Rauddha faitUat Khatmanclu the capital of Nepal. 
His translation of the formula is : ‘The cause, or causes, of all sentient existence in 
the versatile world, the TathAgata has explained. The great Shramana has 
likewise explained the cause or causes of the cessation of all such existence. (Jour. 

A B. Ko. <10, March 1835). Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, 196 note. This stanza 
appearsat the beginning and end of many of the sections of sacredBuddhist books. It was 
found on a slab taken from a relic shrine at Saro4th near Benares, as well as on an image 
of fiuddha found at Tirhut, and on many a Buddhist monument in other parts (.f 
India* The Darbir cave at ^nheri has the stanza inscribed on seal itnpreasions. 
Peiwaason and Burgess’ Oave Temples, 356. 
f kingdom of Ashmaka is mentioned by V&mni and in the Vardhasamhita. 

Bom. B. E. A S. VIL 69 In the Dashakumdroharita the Ashmaka chief is 
Mkm bf as a neighbour of Vidarbha or Bidar, as the over-lord of the Konkan, as 
enmities at Bkhir, as the ally of a forest prince BhAnuvarma, as fighting 
tjw Bidar obi^ on the banks of the Narbada, and finally as succoeiling to the Bidar 
lihfsotta ' Wilson’s Works, IV. 277, 281, 
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Slndva Fort, on the north 'side of the Sindva pass^ in His 
Highness Holkar^s dominions twenty miles north of Thfilner, is a 
strong fort, most of it built of fine cut stone and mortar. It has 
nine round towers, one at each angle, as well as one in the centre of 
each face. It has four gateways, outside of which there are strong mud 
outworks. On the north-east and south faces there is a dry ditch of 
no groat size. The town inside the walls has a mud fort in its centre. 
The grand entrance on the south consists of a very strong gateway 
flanked by two large round towers, with a commanding terrace 
and curtain running between. It has also wide ramparts all round 
the fort, and several guns of different sizes. It has one or two large 
reservoirs, and is well provided with water. In 1818 when, m 
accordance with article VI. of the treaty of Mandesar, the commandant 
was summoned to surrender, the garrison turned out without 
opposition and the British flag was hoisted. It was at that time 
considered a much stronger fort than Thalner.^ In 1826 it was in 
good repair.^ Some time before 1862, it was restored to Holkar on 
condition of his building a bridge over the Gobi river,® 


* Blacker ’s Mardtha War, 228, * Military Inspection Report (1826). 

* Thornton’s Gazetteer, 903, The climate is very deadly. The 2nd battalion of 
the 14th Native Infantry, thrown into the fort as a garrison after its siin'ender in 1818, 
lost nearly half its men in six months (Mardtha and Fendhdri Campaign Summary, 
(1819), 142) ; and Captain Clunes, writing seven years later, observes that the jungle, 
in the middle of which Sindva is situated, has proved so unhealthy to Europeans, ^at 
between August and December they should travel by any other zuute. Itinerary, 49. 
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In the west and north-west of the district the Collector^ as 
Political Agents and the Superintendent of Police, as assistant 
political agent, liave charge of three groups of potty half-independent 
states, the Dangs, the MebvAs, and Surgana. A few of the 
heads of these states are Kunbis or Kolis, but almost all are Bhils 
who claim a part-Rajput origin. At the beginning of British rule 
they were robbers and mountain freebooters, and though order has 
now been established for many years, after the first settlement, 
troops had more than once to bo sent to suppress outbreaks. The 
country is so diflSicult to get at, and during the greater part of tho 
year so unhealthy, that it is seldom visited by European officers. 
The people are poor, unskilled, averse from regular work, and 
excessively fond of spirits. Except that order is maintained the 
country has changed little under British management. Tho information 
regarding it is meagre and uncertain. 

The Da'ngSy or hill lands, lie between 20^^ 22' and 2P 5' north 
latitude and 73® 28' and 73® 52' east longitude. With an extreme 
length from north to south of fifty-two and a breadth from east to 
west of twenty-eight miles, they have an area of about 800 square 
miles, an estimated population of about 23,000 souls, and an estimated 
gross yearly revenue of about £2300 (Rs. 23,000). 

The Ddng country is bounded on the north-west by the Rewa 
K&ntha state of Vasrivi, on the north-oast and east by tho districts 
of Kh&ndesh and N&sik and the Sahy&dri hills, on the south by 
Point in K&sik and the Surgdna state, and on the west by the 
Ohikhli sub-division of Surat and tho GaikwAr district of Uiitdpur, 

The country is distributed over the following fifteen sub-divisions : 
(1) AmdlaT (2) Avchdr ; (8) Chinchli ; (4) Derbhavti ; (5) Duiie ; 

: (6) P*hdrvi; (7) Jhdri Ghdrkhadi ; (8) Kekat KAdupada; (9) Kirli; 
flO) Bttldsvihirj (11) PimpUdevi; (12) Pimpri; (13) ShivbAra; 


States, 


(14) T&^Avan ; and (15) VAsurna, These divisions are ruled by 
l^atate chiefs, who are independent of each other except in warfare^ 
when, with a following of armed men,, all are bound to follow the 
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Except some bugo fantastic pinnacles in the main line of the 
Sahy&dris to the east and south, the country is a mass of steep, 
wooded flat-topped hills, running, in more or less parallel lines, west 
from the foot of the Sahyidris. They seem to be the remains of 
a large water-worn plateau, the first step of the trap that, further 
east, rises into the Deccan table-land. The strata are horizontal 
with peaks of upright basalt columns. The sides and valleys of the 
lower ranges are clothed with forest. Till they reach the open 
country, the valleys are narrow and winding, with steep sides and? 
countless short steep ravines. In the west or lower DAngs, the 
valleys and ravine sides are too densely wooded to be habitable, and 
the tillage and hamlet sites lie on the more open flat-topped 
spurs and ridges. In the east the country is more open and the 
timber scantier and poorer. 

The chief Dang rivers are the Puma and the Ambika. The Puma 
rising under the Babulna and Jakribari passes, leaves the Ddngs, 
at the village of Kakai’da Naka. The Ambika, with two branches, 
the northern rising under the Kanchan and Chip passes, and the 
southern in a valley to the south-west of the Chip pass under the 
VAsurna plateau, leaves the Dangs at Kherjdi’^Ndlca where the 
two branches join. Besides these there are two mountain 
streamlets, the Kapri and the Kiida. All these rivers, flowing from 
east to west, become dry in the hot months, except where lines of 
rock form natural pools. Frequent attempts have been made to make 
the Puma and Kapri passable for rafts and timber ; but the rapids 
and shallows are too formidable to hope for success without a 
considerable outlay. Tho water in these streams is charged with 
vegetable matter and is poisoned by Bhils to stupify the fish. On 
the sides and tops of the plateaus, springs hold water till the 
end of March, one filling a pond and a hollow in the north scarp, 
of Rupgad fort. The Vdghai, Gharvi, and Kirli wells are noticeable,, 
the two first for their depth, and the Kirli well for its rough teak 
lining. 

The trap hills are capped with thick strata of dark basalti. 
varying in texture but generally finely crystalline, containing much 
iron and occasionally columnar in structure. Below this steep 
basalt capping, the hill sides, where not covered by debris, show a 
less compact type of rock. Most of the rocks vary from black to 
gray crystalline basalts, diorites, and the like, while those on the 
tops of hills are full of acicular white crystals. There are no alluvial 
deposits, and the rocks of the river bods are considerably speckled 
with small felspar crystals, and, when fractured, show much boimblende; 
The boulders are of many different kinds, most of theni closed 
grained and crystalline, some very porphyritio, some full of the 
magnetic oxide of iron which rusts in the cracks into the peroxide, 
and some very full of slender prismatic crystals.^ 

Dense tree growth, a hot stuffy atmosphere, and bad water male 
the Dangs, during the greater part of the year, unwholesome, and, 


1 Lieuteniuit J. £. OibU, H.B. 
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to strangers^ deadly. Only from the beginning of March to the end 
of May can they be safely visited. In these months though the 
days are intensely hot^ the nights are cool. The prevailing diseases 
are forest and intermittent fevers, enlargement of the spleen and 
liver, and small-pox. Guineavvorm is unknown. The rainfall is 
heavy and the extremes of heat and cold are great. But neither rain 
nor temperature returns are available. 

The chief trees are teak, sagr, Tectona grandis. Teak is now 
found only in the valleys in the interior, as the rich alluvial Pimpri 
ravines, accessible to carts from tho west, have been cleared of their 
teak. Blackwood, frisUf Dalbergia sissoo, is found in largo (|uaiitities 
in tho north*east, the stems growing to about eighteen inches in 
diameter. Khandoly Sterculia urens, is found in the valleys, the 
soft white wood being largely used for making platters. Bil, yEgle 
marmelos, has three foliate leaves, emblematic of the Hindu 
Trinity, and a largo globular fruit used in dysentery. Turan, 
Zizyphus rugosa, has a fleshy mawkish-tasted white fruit much eaten 
by the people. Molia, Bassia latifolia, of two kinds, a red and a 
green leaved, both found in great numbers in the Dang forests and 
above the Sahyddris near Pimpalner, yields a strong timber used 
in house building, flowers from which the favourite spirit is distilled, 
and seeds that yield a useful oil. Khair, Acacia catechu, found 
everywhere in the forests yields tho Icdthy or Terra japonica, 
so much eaten with betel leaves. Jack, phanas, Artocarpus 
integrifolia, found in tho west, yields a useful and ornamental 
timber and a fruit that sometimes weighs fifteen or twenty pounds. 
Cauotchouc, or India rubber, is formed from the sap discharged 
from scars in the bark. Pcilas, Butea frondosa, whoso crimson 
masses of flower brighten the hill sides in February and March, 
gives an excellent timber, bark valued in tanning, leaves useful for 

! )latGS, and flowers that yield a yellow dye. Dhdvda, Anogeissus 
atifolia, with white bark and wood yields a very strong white gum. 
Sddada, Terminalia arjuna, has a smooth bark and dark wood. 
Bd/val, Acacia arabica, yields a strong tough wood and a bark used 
in tanning. TivaSy Dalbergia ujainensis, yields a tough pliable wood 
used for carts, shafts, and ploughs. Pimpriy Hibiscus populneoides, 
yields useful timber, seeds valued in medicine, and one of tho 
^mboj gum resins. Limdo, Melia azadirachta, yields good 
timber and gum, leaves valued as a dressing for wounds and strains, 
and seeds whose oil is used both in medicine and for burning. 
Bdva, Cassia fistula, with large fragrant yellow flower-clusters, 
jields a bark valued in tanning, and leaves and seeds used in 
medicine. Herda, Terminalia chebula, yields a gum and a fruit 
used in blackening leather, Avlay Phyllanthus emblica, with 
greenish yellow flowers, yields serviceable timber, medicinal bark, 
and a fruit, the emblic myrobalan, used as a pickle and preserve, 
and in tanning. Champa, Micholia ohampaca, with fragrant 
fioiyers, has a medicinal bark. Sevga yields a pure oil valuable to 
watdhiMkers and gunsmiths. Bor, Zizyphus jujuba, yields building 
, tfelber and fruit, and a root and bark used in medicine. Vad, 
I^us indioa, pimpal. Ficus religiose, and jdmbudo, Syzygium 
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jambolana, are found everywhere ; and dw, Mangifera indica, and 
chinch, Taxnarindus indica^ near village sites. Besides these, there 
are the wild date, hhajuri, Phoenix sylvestria, in the west ; 
sdnovar, Bombax malabaricum ; pangdra, Erythrina indica, the 
wood used in making sword sheaths ; Jcaranj, Pongamia glabra ; 
kumbi, Caroya arborea ; bhendgol, Loranthus bicolor ; hedu, Nauclea 
cordifolia ; gdl, Gardenia dumetorum ; tembami, Diospyros exsculpta; 
varas, Bignonia quadrilocularis ; siris, Albizzia lebbek ; tendram, 
Gardenia lucida ; shctmi, Gmelina arborea ; vans, Bambnsa stricta ; 
bhohhar, Cardia mixa ; pder, Ficus cordifolia ; umb(i/r, Pious 
glomorata, common near streams ; and karvand, Carissa carandas, 
common on the tops of hills and among the Sahyddris. 

The Dang forests cover an area of about 1000 square miles. Rich 
in timber, especially in teak, they rank second among west India 
forests, inferior to those of Kdnara only. They are conveniently 
situated and supply Gujarat, Kathiawar, and Rajputana, with all 
kinds of timber. In 1879 the selling price of standing teak was 
from £1 5-5?. to 9s. (Rs. 12i - Rs. 44) the khandi of 12i cubic feet, 
felling, lopping, and carrying charges being borne by tho buyer. In 
1842 the forests wore leased by the chiefs to Government for sixteen 
years on a yearly payment of £1123 (Rs. 11,230). Between 1842 
and 1847, chiefly in tho Amala and Vasurna Dangs, thousands of 
the best teak trees wore felled and stealthily exported by the people 
of Bdglan and Dindori in Ndsik. The Dindori people covered the 
timber by passes in the name of the Surgana deshmukh, and the 
Bdglan people under passes from the Surat agency, granted on 
the representation that tho timber was old and cut before the 
beginning of the Government farm. In 1861 renewed leases were 
drawn up, giving Government, so long as it pleases, the right, 
at a fixed rent, to protect, cut, plant, sow, or dispose of all the 
timber in the forests ; to collect all forest revenue ; to levy any cess 
it thinks proper ; to allow tho chiefs as much timber as is wanted 
for house-building ; and to clear any part of the forest and give it 
for tillage, settling the rout and causing the revenue to be paid to 
the chiefs. 

Cattle and poultry are raised but neither goats nor sheep. Wild 
animals are found in large numbers, but the country is too difficult 
and unhealthy for successful shooting. The chief wild animals are 
the Tiger, vdgh, Felis tigris ; the Panther, chitdh, Felis jubate i the 
bear, rinchh, Ursus labiatus ; the sdmh(w, Rusa aristotelis ; the Spotted 
Deer, chiial, Axis maoulatus ; tho Boar, duhar, Susindicus j tho 
Four Homed Antelope, hhekar, Tetracoros quadricornis ; and the 
Bison, Gaums gauveua. Tigers arc few, small, and difficult to 
get, as the Bhils worship the tiger and dislike hunting or helping 
to hunt it. Bears are found in large numbers, but owing to t^e 
difficult nature of the country and the long distances they travel, 
they are not easily marked down. 

The population of the Dfogs was, in 1876, returned at 22,886 
souls chiefly Bhils, Kunbis, Konkanis, VArlis, KdthodiAs,; loid 
Chodhrfis. The KtmBis are ugly, weak, and misemWe lookihgi 
with stringy limbs and pot-bellies, wearing very little clothing eicept 
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near the larger plain villages. Every man carries a sickle-shaped 
Jcnife fastened to a string tied round Lis waist. Their cone-shaped 
huts have wattled walls and roofs thatched with bandies of hay. 
They supplement the scanty crops of coarse rice and nugli by fruit 
and the produce of their lr.>ws and arrows. They are excessively 
fond of molta spirits^ and, from their scanty food and dirty 
intemperate habits, are very subject to lung and cliest complaints 
and skill diseases. As a rule they are extremely shy and timid 
but civil and obliging. They ar(3 only half settled. A death, an 
outbreak of cattle disease, or the reputed working of a witch, 
is enough to drive tlieru from their huts. Ibri/.s are rarely met 
except ill the retinues of the (diiefs. 'j'hey are ugly and stunted, 
very black, wild, and almost naked, laving like the Kunliis in 
cono-sliaped huts mad(i of tre(3 bouglis, they burn tlunn on the 
slight(‘st mishap, and sc'ldom stuy iu one phic(? for niori3 than a 
fortnight. They feed ou all sorts of vermin and garliiige, eating, 
without scruple, rais, monkeys, crows, and oven cows, ^rhougli 
iiouiinally Hindus thi'y knf)W very liltle of tlu3 Bi-ahinan relig*ion, 
and, unless he is a beggar, hold a Brahman iu no ])arLicnlar r(‘spect. 
Hanuman, the monkey-g^jd, is uceasionally seivii in their villages. 
But their chief o])j(a*ts of worship are the boundary god auintria 
dev, the snake god, and the tiger god ragh dec, in whom they sny 
the souls of t)u‘ir ane('stors become ineaj*nate. Th(‘V lielievo in 
omens and greatly dread tlu3 powm* of witches and of the eAul t*y(3. 
Tliougli ho})el(‘ssly ignoi-mit, lazy, and drnnktm, tlu'v arc' honest and 
grateful. Considering tlieinsf'lvos moinliors of tlie I'hiei ”s family they 
hold all hibtuir, except lield work, a degradation, ^riu'y neitlior 
work as wood-cutters nor [lilfor wood. But during the rains they 
meet near Kuubi vilhigi's and hire themselves as Held lahourervS 
receiving payimmt in grain. Bolygainy, though allowcjd, is pi*aetised 
by the chiet's only, some of whom have a dozen wivt's ^.riiey speak 
a mixture of Gujarati, Hindiisfdiii, and Marathi, of which Gujarati 
is the chief t'l^nnent. Kxec'pt that they arc more industrious, making 
bamboo })askets and mals, the Vakujs arc much tJie same as the 
Bhils. The Chodioys aj’e cultivators. KatiiodjAs, like Bhils iu 
appearance and language but tlirlior and fouler feeders, take their 
name from and live by the manufaeturi' of eatei’liu. '^l^lu'y are said 
to marry with l^hils. Besides these resident tribes, Vaaijaris, l^oth 
Hindu and Musalnuln, pass through the country in the fair 
season, grazing their cattle and exchanging salt for grain. In 
1872 there wore 289 inliabitod and Jh.h) deserted villages. {Since 
3872, through tlie migratory habits of the ])eople, si'veral of the 
inhabited villages have beiuj deserted, and several of the deserted 
villages peopled. 

Black alluvial soil is found in the valleys and lowlands, and red 
soil in the uplands. The Vasurua and AmaJa Dangs contain the 
greatest arable area. The people move their villages with great 
readiness, and, choosing fresh patches of forest, clear them for tillage. 
Such clearances arc found scattered over the forests, on the tops and 
slopes of hills, and on the level lands in valleys. Culti vation is carried 
on partly by digging, partly by rude ploughing, and partly by wood 
» 411-7G 
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aah, dalij tillage. The chief crops arc ndgli Elousine coracana, rice 
hhat Oryza sativa, hodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, vari Paniciim 
miliaoeiiTn, hdjri Penicillaria spicata, udid Phaseolus mungo, gram 
chana Cicer arietinum, and tur Cajaiius iiidicus. In the upper 
Dangs wheat is grown, but in quantities so small that, for the 
Government establishment and forest labourers, supplies have to be 
brought from Bilimora and Chikhli in Surat. Among vegetables, 
potatoes, locally known as hhiii hand, grow to a great size, many of 
them from eight to ten pounds. 

The cultivators belong to the Kunbi, Varli, Chodhra, and Konkani 
tribes. Of these the Konkanis, said to bo Kunbis from the 
Konkau, are hardy and thrifty. When the crops fail, the people 
live on moha berries and on such oatablo roots as hendarhota, us, 
ham hand, rdjdlu hand, and vaj kand.^ 

Bamboos and timber are bartered for grain and other necessaries. 
Money is scarce. The few coins in circulation either belong to 
the Sahvddi currency or aro British rupees paid to the chiefs by 
Government. These go to the Pdrsi liquor sellers, to the Vanj/iris, 
and to the chiefs’ servants. Among themselvjps the people use 
grain as the medium of exchange. 

Except a forest road, thirty-seven miles long, from Vaghdi on the 
west to Tanklipiida about twelve miles from the foot of the Khdndosh 
pass, there aro no roads practicable for wheeled can*iages. There 
are two timber drags, ono running oast from the Kakarda Ndka 
about fifteen miles up the Puma valley, and a second running south- 
east from Vdghai about the same distance up the southern branch 
of the Ambika. There is a track from Tanklipada to Varsa and 
Pimpalner in Khandesh. These three roads are practicable for small 
lightly-laden carts. The x'est of the routes to Khdudesh and Ndsik 
are impassable for carts of any kind. The other timber drags, over 
the Bahulnapass, go into Khdndesh by Mulher, and, over the Kanchan 
and Chip passes into Nasik on to Hatgad. Besides these there are 
some country cross roads for foot passengers. 

Except in timber tliero is little trade. Formerly large teak and 
tanach trees were felled, and square logs of from five to ten cubic 
feet were cut from their hearts, and, by a pair of bullocks, eaaily 
carried up the passes into Khdndesh and Ndsik. Afterwards, when 
the Nasik and Khdndesh road was made, the^ exjx)rt was eonfined^to 
dead timber. From the lower or western Dangs large quantities of 
bamboos are sent west to the Surat district and the GifSikwfiris 
territories. ITie only traders who deal with the people, are Vanjdris 
who bring a little coarse cotton cloth, cheap jewelry, beads, earthen 
pots, and salt, and fixing their value at more than two hundred per 
cent above cost price, are paid in grain. 

The only manufacture is catechu, kdth. The heart wood of the 
Jehair tree is cut into chips about an inch square and as thick as a 
piece of cardboard. The pieces are boiled in pots by wbwehi 


^ Ualew pre^red in a peculiar way the latt is poi8<«u>u«. 
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each woman having before her two rows of six pipkins, each holding 
about a quart of water. In ten of these, the chips are boiled and 
the liquid is then poured into two larger pots placed in the centre, 
where it is kept boiling to exhaust tho Biiperfluous water. At the 
end of the day tho liquid in the jars is poured into a wooden trough, 
and strained by dipping a piece of blanket into it and squeezing 
tho blanket into tho trough. Tho liquid is then allowed to stand, 
and throw down a sediment, which when dry is Inth, There are 
several hUh manufactories ; and there is supposed to be some secret 
in tho process. The peo])lc employed in catechu-making are called 
Kathodiils. Tho whole process is Jiianaged by their women. 

Tho Dang chieftains are Bhils who claim a strain of Kajput blood.^ 
These chiefs formerly owed obedicuice to the Gharvi cliief, who, in 
common with the rest, paid tribute to the deslunukli of Mulher. At 
the bogiuiiing of British rule these chiefs were almost entirely 
independent, and, as in other parts of Kliandesli, had been treated as 
outlaws and punished with merciless crindty.- LTiidor tlie British, 
strong detach raouts were posted at Mulher, Dliivol, J^impalner, and 
Varsa. Forced to keep tho peace in those parts, tho Bhils took to 
plundering in the Gaikwar’s territory on which they had certain 
revenue claims. To rejivess the disorders which the Gaikwar was 
unable to check, the Britisli, in 1825, guaranteed the Bhils' claims on 
the Gaikwar country, and, throe years later, settled a disputed demand 
from certain Baglaii and Pimpalncr villagers. In lSf2, tho British 
Government, on paying a yt3arly sum of £J 123 (Rs. 11,230), entered 
into an arrangoiuont with the chiefs for a sixteen years’ lease of tho 
teak forests of 446 villages. Some years later, tho oppression of the 
deshmukh of Mulher caused a serious disturbance'. To prevent another 
outbreak the British Govornnient arranged to deduct the tribute duo 
to tho deshrnnkh from the sum yearly paid for tho lease of the forests, 
and to pay the amount to tho diwdn, the deshmukh’s representative. 
Except their duos to the deshmukh tlie Dang chiefs pay no ti'ibute 
either to the British Government or to any other ruler. The 
Collector of Khandosh, who is tho Political Agent, visits the country 
once a year, and holds a chirhdr at which the chiefs receive their 
yearly stipends and other presents. Tho chiefs are given to 
excessive drinking. Some of them are so poor as to have no proper 
clothes, and are so deeply sunk in debt, that, on their return from tho 
darbdr, they are besieged on the road by their creditors and forced 
to pay tho greater part of their cash allowances. 

There is no regular system of land revenue. Tlie assessment 
rates depend not on the area tilled, but on the number of ploughs 
used. The plough tax is levied sometimes in grain and sometimes 
in cash ; when taken in cash the general rate is (Rs. 5) a plough. 

Formerly both criminal charges and civil disputes were settled by 
the chiefs. The process was of the roughest, and fining was the usuri 
ineans of punishment. In capital offences, except witches who were 
barht ^ive> the prisoners were generally shot to death by arrows. 


I Ind. Aat V. 337. * Bom. Gov. Sel . XXVL 165. 
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At present, the chiefs settle petty civil and crinunal cases, punishing 
offenders by a fine in cattle or in inoiiey. No civil cases come for 
trial before the Political Agent or liis assistant, but when these 
oflicers are on tour, they dispose of disputes and ditferences in a 
rough and ready way. Serious crimes are ro]>orted to the diwan, or 
GoverniiKmt agent. After iiupnry, the divviln submits tlie case to the 
Political Agent, who, with the powers of a Sessions Judge, decides 
whether the case should (;ome on for trial, aiid if so whether it should 
bo tried by himself or by the assistant political agent who has the 
powers of an assistant sessions judge. Ilie usual CTimes are murder, 
rioting, liurt, grievous hurt, elieating, and sometimes forgery. 
Sentences of death, transportat ion for life, and imprisonment for 
fourteen years and iijivvanls ]>asHod subject to the contirrnation 
of Government. As tlien^ is no jail or loek-up in the Dangs, 
pri>soners are confined in the central jail at Dhnlia. Though they 
employ ikj regular ])(Jit‘e, the chic'fs, through t heir personal followers, 
lielp the Kluimlesli authorities in tracking aiul securing oflVnders. 
A few chiefs haY(.‘ small bodies of messengers and mounted attendants, 
armed with old rmsty matchlocks and swords, and a considerable 
number of Phil followers each of whutn brings" from thirty to fifty 
Ixmnien. 

The estimated gross yearly revenue of the Dangs, partly from the 
plough-tax, pjirtly from tlie sale of forest produce, but chiefly from 
the lease of the forest.s to Government, ainouiits to .t]083(RB. 19,830). 
There is no excise revenue, the chiefs having leased their excise 
rights to Goveuaiment. along witli tJunr forests. Tlujre is no school. 
Even the chiefs an? ignorant and nnlaug-ht. .In the whole country 
there are not more tluiu a dozen adults wlio can read or wu’ito. 
There is no dispensary. The? prevailing diseases Jire fever, ague, 
onlargement of the spleen and liver, and small-pox. From Juno 
to February the climate is deadly to strangers both natives and 
Europeans. 'J’he Government vaccinator occasionally visits the 
country, ihit the people have a strong dislike to vaccination. No 
registration of births and deaths has been attempted. 

AmAl4V, with an area of 200 square miles, a population of about 
4700 souls, and an estimated gross yearly revenue of £300 (Rs.3000), 
is bounded on the north by Sevarydehibdri and Jtlman Dagar, on 
the east by Biland, lidhotoghat, and Dalmandar, on the south by 
Jamdar and Vasurna D6ng, and on tho west by PaMsvihir and 
Pimpri. The present chief Jiatansing Hasusing, a Bbil thirty-five 
years old, lives at Modal. The family follows tho rule of 
primogeniture ; it lias no patent allowing adtloption. AvOHAB, with 
an area of eight square miles, a population of 280 souls, and an 
estimated gross yearly revonuo of £17 (Bs. 170), is bounded on the 
north by BijnrjiiUia, on the east by Garkari and ZaripAda, on tho 
south by Chinchlipada, and on the west by Vangar Ghori* Tho 
present chief Budia Badal, a Bhil thirty-sevon years old, Hvos at 
Avchar. The family follows tho rule of primogeniture ; it has no 
patent allowing adoption. Chinchli, with an area of twenty-two 
square miles and a population of 800 souls, has an estimated gross 
yearly revenue of £72 (Rs. 720). It is bounded on the north Iby 
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Kadmal, on the east by tlio Babiiliia pass^ on the Honth by Garat 
and Kotya Dongnr, and tlie wost by Afo^mpada. Tlie present 
tdiief Jiva Bliavan, a lUiil, lives afc Kadnnil. The family follows 
the rule of priinogimiiure ; it; has no ]>Mtoiit allowing adoption. 
Derbhavtj, with an area of 17t) sfjnare miles, a po))n]ation of about 
3000 souls, and an ostinioted gross yearly rovenno of ;b370 (Us. 3700), 
is bounded on the lunth by Savarklial and Kai^vandia Mai, on 
the east by Kokai* and Kotluir, on the soiith by Bibulpadaand 
Burkluiri, and on the Avt.^st by Visdhule and l^ltvehr. The present 
chief Nathn Ankush, a Bliil thirty-one years of age, lives at Uga. 
The hiinily follows tlio rule of primogonitnre ; it has no patent 
aJlowing a«lo])tion, Diiumo, with a population f)f 1 15 souls, has an 
ostimatiMl gross yearly nweniui of ,£0 tits. Ott)* ^bhe present cliief 
.Maluuhar VTighi, a Knnl)i t wenty-<jne years old, lives a.t Khatrirhidari. 
'J^ho family follows the rul(‘ of primogcaiitun? ; it has no patent 
allowing adoption. G ir.\K‘Vi, Avitli an area of 3tH) s(]unrc miles, an 
esthnab'd po])uljition of *:)25i) souls, and aii estima(('d ,gr(jss yearly 
n'vemic of 1500 (Ks. 5000), is bound(!(I on the ]iorth by Sajupiida, 
Vagdara and Kuperl)aiid, on tlie east by Kel and Esgliat., on the south 
by Chikhli and Palasvihir, and on the west by Kelikaialar and 
Kalia, Buehibari. Joriivar, who sueecH'ded his father Silpat, died 
childless. ^J'lie succession was disput (‘d by h is two bi'others who, after 
SOUK} time, agr<‘ed to waive tluh* claims in favour of Iht'ir undo 
. IJdesing, who, on his d<'aih, was succeeded by his son Keralsing. 
Davising the ehler of Joravar’s two brotliers, wmmding two men in 
a private quaiTel, was bu* some litm* imprisoned in the Tluina and 
8urat jails, and was jiftorwards confined iti the lunatic asylum at 
Colal>a in Bombay. .From Colaba ho escaped, (altered the Dangs, 
put Reraising to (h*ath, threw olT his all(‘gianee to the British 
(iovernment, and, assembling a baud of followt'rs, ])lriiulored the 
villages of tlio neighlxuiring ehieds. A body of troops was sent' against 
him, which (ro-operating with other Hhil iruders, attacked and carried 
his chief stronghold. After (‘Ind ing jiursuit for a long time, Davising 
at last gave himself u]) to the Political Agent. His brotliers Rupdev 
and Dolat, and one l)ev;ji Kunvar, who Avere distu idling the peace of 
Vasurna, were also ajiprohendod. The murdered chief Keralsing 
was succeeded by his son Fatesing, avIio was taught t o read and write 
Mar/ithi at Dliulia;. Ho was an halutmd drunkard and a great 
oppressor of his people. Dying in 1 877, he Avas succeeded by his 
son Nathu, a youth (1879) of twenty-one. In 1879 Chipat Kiiuaw, 
one of the relations of the chief, caused sonic trouble and absented 
himself from the darhdr at Amdla. Sc^curity has been taken for lug 
future good conduct. The chief, who is a Kunbi by caste, lives 
at Kotamb, and manages his oavii affairs. Tlie family follows 
tho rule of primogeniture ; it has no patent allowing adoption. 
JhAbi Gaukiiadi, with a population of 210 souls, has an estimated 

g 088 yearly revenue of £5 (Rs. 60). Tho present cliief Chambhdrya 
isbma, a Bhil thirty-two years old, lives at Garkhadi. Tho family 
follows tho rule of primogeniture .; it has no patent allowing 
adoption, KETAK-KADUrAuA, Avith a popuhition of 100 souls, has 
an estimated gross yearly revenue of £16(Rs. 100). Tho present 
chief Mahipat Bonda, a Bhil thirty-one yoai’s old, lives at KadupMa, 
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The family follows the rule of primogeniture ; it has no patent 
allowing adoption. Kieli, with a population of 816 souls, has an 
estimated gi*oss yearly revenue of £49 (Rs. 490). The present 
chief Hapsing Lalsing, a Bhil forty-eight years old, lives at 
Kirli. The family follows the rule of primogeniture ; it has no 
patent allowing adoption. Palasvihib, with a population of 300 
souls, has an estimated gross yearly revenue of w€24 (Rs. 240), The 
present chief Navas «Toriya, a Bhil fifty -one years old, lives at 
Kukddnadi. The family follows the rule of primogeniture ; it has 
no patent allowing adoption. Pjmpladevi, with a population of 100 
souls, has an estimated gross yearly revenue of .€11 (Rs. 110.) The 
present chief Kivjlia Dudkiya, a Bhil sixty-six: years old, lives at 
Pimphldevi. The family follows the rule of })rimogeniture ; it has 
IK) patent allowing adoption. Pimpri, with an area of 100 square 
miles, a population of 4015 souls, and an estimated gross yearly 
revenue of £312 (Rs, 3120), is bounded on the north by Kadinal 
and KluUal JVlasuli, on the east by Chikhli aud Palasvihir, on the 
south by the Kalam hill, aud on the west by Sadardev and the 
Zuria river. Tlie present chief Niliibabu, IVimbak, a Bhil thirty 
years old, lives at Pimpri. Tiie family follbw^s the rule of 
primogeniture ; it has no patent allowing adoption. SurvpAUA, 
with a population of 250 souls, has an estimated gross yearly 
revenue of £43 (Rs. 430). The jirosimt chief Dhurma liddal, a Bhil 
sixty-one years old, lives at Shivbdra a rather prosperous village. 
The family follows the rule of primogeniture; it has no [latent 
allowing adoption. Vadhavan, with a. population of 110 souls, has 
an estimat(‘d gi’oss yearly revenue of £24 (Rs. 210). The present 
chief Lakshmau Rama, a Bhil thirty-two years old, lives at Hhovji. 
’nio family follows the rule of primogeniture ; it has no patent 
allowing adoption. Vasurna, with an area of 200 square miles, a 
population of 4519 souls, and a gross estimated yearly revenue of 
£230 (Rs. 2300), is bounded on the north by the Supa liills, on the 
east by Miilegaon and Chi])ghat, on the south by Devdungar in 
Surgdna, and on the west by Chinch and Ambdpai'a. The present 
chief Yashvantrdv Lakshman, a Bhiltwonty-two years old, lives at 
Bardhund. The family follows the rule of primogeniture ; it has no 
patent allowing adoption. 

The Mehva's,^ including the lands of the six petty states of 
Chikhli, Gawhali, .Kdthi, Singpur, Ndl, and Navalpur, lies in the 
extreme west of Khandesh, partly among the western extremities of 
the Satpudas and partly on the low ground below the hills. It has an 
estimated gross yearly revenue of about of £5000 (Rs. 60,000) and 
a population of about 7000 souls. The whole is broken and wild, 
and more or less covered with forests. The land is well^watered 
containing six mountain streams, the Parvadi, the Kodli, th© 


1 Of the origin of the word mehvda Mr. M. M. Kante writes: * I would derive mmU er 
mthvds from die Sauskrlt a sheep, a word still used in the HsrSthi 
{mesh-^vdtaJi) a sheep-pen, and in thophrane me»ha-pdtra^ sheepiah, used of a sinipliptoA 
or milksop. The word mehvd9 is, 1 tmnk, a relic of an old division of the cohatiy mte 
marmkjfa^vdm or grdma, the men’s quarters, and me^a^vdm, the shoop^quartSin, the 
outlying and untiUed tracks.' 
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Snporti, the Gangli, the Varkara, and the Dev, all of which, Statee. 
running throughout the year, rise in the Satpudds, and passing MkhvAs, 
through the Cliikhli and K^thi states, flow some into the Tdpti and 
some into the Narbada. The climate is extremely unhealthy, except 
in May most dangerous to strangers. The prevailing diseases are 
fever, ague, malaria, small-pox, and cholera. 

Though inferior to the Ddngs both in size and quality, the forests Products, 

are rich in timber, and yield wax, honey, and mahuda flowers, llio Population, 

people arc generally Bliils, who, having some Rajput blood, are 
more turbulent and warlike than the Dang Bhils and much superior 
to them in strength and, intelligence. As the supply of grain does 
not moot the local demand, the people eke out a living on fruits, 
roots, and other forest produce. Ihey work chiefly as woodcutters. 

All over the states there is great deal of rich black soil. But Agriculture, 

only scattered patches close to the villages are tilled. The crops are 
rice hhdt Oryza sativa, ndyli Eleusino coracana, hnjri Penicillaria 
^icata, jvdri Sorghum vulgaro, udid Phaseoliis inungo, and barli. 

Paspalum scrobiculatum. Tilhigo is carri(.‘d on partly by the plough 

and partly by wood-ash tillage, locally cal led The only trade Trade. 

is in timber which supplies the Khandesli markets of Nandurbdr 

and Taloda. I^he land revenue is derived from a ])lough and anaxo Land. 

tax, each plough paying from 10.s\ to 12.v. (Rs. 5-Rs. 6) and each 

axe from 4.*^, to Gh, (Rs. 2-Rs. 3). 

Civil and criminal justice are regulated by rules framed under Justice, 
Act XI of 1 840. Und(M’ these rules, in the administration of criminal 
justice, the judicial powei's of the Agent are limited to fine and 
imprisonment, simple and rigorous, for live years, aH severe sentences 
being subject to the confirmation of the High Court. In the 
executive criminal branch the Political Agent exorcises the powoi\s 
of a first class iruigistrato. The assistant political agent has the 
judicial powers of an assistant sessions judge, all appeals from his 
decisions lying to the AgeiiPs court. The Dfiiig diwan, who is 
in charge of the Mchvils states, inquires into all reported cases of 
theft and other petty offences, and his proceedings are submitted to 
the Political Agent or his assistant. The chiefs settle potty cases, 
each in his own estate, punishing by fine and whipping. There is 
no regular police, but the chiefs koiqi uj) small bodies of from ten to 
fifteen irregular troops, dhandw, who collect the revenue, attend on 
the chiefs, and, under the Khandesh Superintendent of Police, keep 
order on the frontier, and perform other police duties. Besides 
these irregulars, a considerable number of Bhil headmen, ndiks^ are, 
if called by their chiefs, each bound to bring from thirty to fifty 
bowmen. 

The only school is in Kdthi. Most of the chiefs can road and Inatmction. 

write MarAthi and. Gujar«lti. There is no dispensary. The pre- Health, 

vailing diseases are ague, fever, malaria, enlargement of the spleen 
and liver, and cholera. 

The following is the available information regarding the MehvAs 
states ; 

CHtocLi, lying between the Narbada and the Tfipti, is bounded on CUkUL 
the north by Gawhdli, on the cast by the Kukurmunda potty division 
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of Khdudesli, on the south by the Tilpti, and on tlie west by 
Sagbara. The country, flat and densely covered with forest, is 
watered by the Parradi, the Kodli, the Dev, the yuporti, the Gaugli, 
and the V'arkara rivers, which, flowing all the yc^ar round from the 
Sat pudds, pass south-west into thoTapti, The climate is extremely 
bad even to the natives, and for outsiders is safe only in May. The 
chief diseases are fever and ague, small-pox, and cholera. The forests, 
which are under Government conservancy, yield, besides timber, 
mahuda flowers, wax, honey, and chdroli nuts. The population, 
Bhils of the Vasava, Valvi, Gavit, and Parvi tribes, is estimated at 
450 souls. Near the I’apti the soil is good, yielding ycrin Sorghum 
vulgtire, hijri Penicilhiria spicata, UiifjU Eleusino coraeana, and 
harti Paspaliim serobicii latum. There is no irrigation. Two rough 
niiinado beaten tracks, formerly used l)y carts, run, the one from near 
.Kukurmiinda to Singri one mile from Chikhli, llie other from Knkur- 
munda through Chikhli to (lawliali and Sagluirn. Tiu^ ancestors 
of the Chikhli chief originally held lands tVom Kajpipla. Jiva> the 
founder of tlui family, taking advantage' of the turbulent times, 
established his jiower over t he surrounding district. His lands con- 
sisted of eighty-four Raj pipla villages, and ho levied l)lack raail in the 
Burrounding country, imposed a tribute on several landholders, and 
collected tolls from passengers and traders. In 181 S, Ca})tajn Briggs 
gi-antod Jiva a yearly penis ion of .t^jUO (Rs. 300<l), andimdortook to 
collect for him the tolls and other duties by maintaining at his expenso 
a force of eleven horse and forty foot. J iva/s soj) Kiivar Vbisfiva entered 
Government serviije and undertook to ].)rotect. the ecnintry from the 
neighbouring Bhils. Tin’s state of things lasted till, in 18 k), Uuvar 
Vasava rebelled against G()vcrnniei]t aiid wasini))risrmed. llis state 
was attached and riianage<l by the Collector of Kliatidesh for the benefit 
of his son Rarasiiig, to whom it was handed ov(U’ in 1 85 1. A.vS Ramsing 
proved unlit to superintend the police, tlio allowancto made to his 
grandfather forf{M>tand horse was taktm awaiy. In 1872 Eiimsing 
was implicated in a caseof dacoity, and, in 1874, his state was attached 
and liimself deported to Haidarabad in Sind, where a monthly 
allowance of £10 (Its. 100) is given to him. During the absence 
of the chief tlie stati.* is managed by the assistant ])o]iti(^al agent, who 
Las under him a clerk on a monthly pay of (Rs. 30) and two 
messengers. Ramsing, who was taught in the Poona College, knows 
Gujarati, Marathi, and a little English. He has no children; his 
family holds no patent allowing adoption, and in point of swcceBsion 
follows the rule of primogeniture. In 1879 the total state revenue 
amounted to £268 (Rs. 2080) of which £132 (Hs. 1320) were 
derived from land, £126 (Rs. 1260) from excise, and £10 (Rs. 100) 
from miscellaneous sources. The state has about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) 
to its credit of which £1000 (Rs. 10,000) have been invested in 
Government paper. 

Gawhali, with an estimated population of 500 souls and a ctoss 
yearly revenue of £2200 (Rs. 22,000), is bounded on the norih by 
the K&thi and Raj pipla territories, on the east by the Kukurinanda 
and Taloda sub-divisions of KLindosh, on the south by the Chikhli 
state, and on the west by the Rewa E4ntha state of S^gbira. The 
country is composed of a number of irregular forest-clad Kills* 
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The olimate is nnhoaltliy, the cl)ief disoasos being* fever^ inalaria, 
small-pox, forest fever, and (*liolera. iiesides teak and bamboos, 
the forest products are nuihmla Howers, hmiey, and wax. Fees of 
28. l^(L (Re. 1-1) from Bldls^ and from O-"*. to lO.s*. (Rs. o) 

from Gujars and r>tlie)*.s, a,i*e levied on every cartload of timber. 
The heaviest fee is h)r teak ])oles on v\ hi{:li l(Ks\ (Rs. 5) a cart is 
charged, 'rhere is no toe on firewood. Jn 1878 the timber 
revenue was estimated at £2(H)() (Rs. 20,0t>b). soil is stony, 

yielding whjli Klousine (^or-icana, />d/n IVnicillaria spieata, jvdri 
Sorghum vulgan', ji))d hurfl Jkispalnm scrobiculatuTn. Tliere is 
no in’igation. A fair weather cart track runs from 'J'aloda 
into Gujarat by Gawliali and IVit near Sagbara. Timber is 
exported and srjid i?i llm Taloda inark'-r. 'rin> am’e.stors of the 
chief, belonging to the ViiKi trila* of Binds, were originally 
feudatories of itajplpla and are said to hav(* l)(‘en mined on its 
subv(n‘sion by tlio (biikNVjir (1 TGo- 1 Hid). In IS) 8 thr'idiicd, Nana, 
collected a bund of advcaiturers, and IkuI in his jriy a large body 
of irregular troops. (Japtnin Briggs, wdnm ho inudi* arrangements 
with the .Mehvas chiefs, grantiMl him a yearly allowance of .£d0 
(Rs. 300) on condition of his performing police* duties. Under an 
arrangeinenl made by Mr. Wdllonghby, Nfma also retn^ived from 
JBaroda the Songad kunli allowance of £80 Os. (Rs. 1000 hdb(U 
shdhi). Nunn \va;S siiece(Ml(‘d by Ids son Katiya, during whose 
minority tin/ (‘state was niauaged by Ids nncl(‘ Devji. Katiya died 
in 1878, and was ,succt‘^‘ded l)y his young son SarnjKsing, during 
whose minority, the state is, under the imnnHliate su]iervision of 
the assistant political ag(mt, managed by his uncle Ramji. The 
family has no patent allowing adoption. Jn pcout of succ'ossioii it 
folhjws th(? rule of pHuiogenitmv. 'flu' cld('f keeps from ten to 
fifteen irregular troops, 

Ka'tht, with a probable area of oOO sqnan' miles, an estimated 
|K)piilatioii of 5000 souls, and a gross yt‘arly revenue of about £2000 
(R.S, 20,000), is bounded on the north by the R(‘wm Kantha territory 
of Chhuta Udepur, on tlie east by Akrani in Khandesh, (m 
the sontli by tln^ petty s(ut(‘s of Singpur and Ghikhli, and on the 
w^est by Gawdiali and the Jiew'a KaiUlni state of Raj|)ipla. On all 
ftides very difficult of access, Kathi is a su(‘cession of narrow valleys 
separated by ridges of lofty, irn'gular, and forest -clad hills. The 
only river is the Dev, wddeh, rising in the 8atpiub1s, flow\s north- 
west into the Narbada. The (bniab) is sale for strangers only from 
the middle of April to the end of May. Hi(‘ (hief diseases an? 
forest fever, fercT and ague, small-pox, spletm alb'ct ions, and chol(>ra. 
The forest products are tirnlier, flowers, h and wax. 

The people are Bhils of the Matvaria, Favni, Varli, and Parvi 
tribes who sp(3ak a mixed dialect closely n'semhling Gujarati. 
Besides these there are Musal mans, who, in the fever season after 
the rains, move to Nandurbar. Jn lowlying villages tlm soil is 
good, yielding rico Oryzasativa, harfi Paspalmu scrobicmlatum, 
and udid Phaseolus inungo. There are twm routes practicable for 
hullocks and horseB, one from Kukarmuuda across the Imli pass, 
ind the other from Dhadgaon in the Aknini sub-divisioii of 
iChtedesL The only exports from KAthi arc rice, wood, clarified 
B 411-77 
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butter, harii Paspalum scrobiculatnni, udid Phaseolu^ muugo, and 
myrobalans. In 1818 Captain Bi*igg.s granted the chief a yearly 
allowance of £8 bk. (Rh. 87), and recogniHed him as a dependant of 
the chief of BudavaP to wboiri ho paid a yearly tribute of £3 46*. 
(Ra 82). On the acquisition of Khdndesh, to keep the turbulent 
Bhilfi in order, the British Government placed a detachment at 
Kukurinunda. A few years later Ijakshman Parvi, the Kilthi chief, 
plundered the siirrounding country, and a force under Captain 
Rigby, marching against him, burnt down bis chief village. 
Lakshmausing was s\icceeded by his son LTinod, and he by his son 
Ratu, the present cbieL A Bliil by caste, forty-seven years old, 
and able to read and wu-ite Gujaniti, h(‘ lives at Katlii, and pays 
Government a yearly triluito of £18 G^. (Rs. 188). Ho has no patent 
allowing adoption, and in point of succession his family follows the 
■rule of primogenitur(\ 

SiNGPUK, Avirli an estiiimted population of 400 souls, and, in 1879, 
a revenue of about £240 (Rs. 2400), is a plain countiy entirely 
covered by thick forest. TIk^ climato is unhealthy, the chief diseases 
b(nng fever and ague, small-pox, forest fever, and cholera. Besides 
timber, the forests yiehl mahuda tiowers, Avax, and honey. The soil 
is good, but, except near villages, is little cultivated. There is no 
irrigation. There are tw-o cartroads, one of fourteen miles from 
Nd-1 and the other of 10^ miles from Kukurmunda. In 1818 
Captain Briggs acknowledged the chief, Bhikna I'arvi, as a 
dependant on the Budaval chief, tlirough whom he was granted a 
yearly present of .£20 ( Rs. 20(t). Bhikna was suect>eded by his son 
Giimla, and he by his son Bapu, a minor. During Bdpu's minority 
the state is under the immediate charge of tlio assistant political 
agent. The young chifd' and his brothers are being educated in the 
Government scho(4 at Taloda. The chi<jf is a Bhil by caste, and 
Singpiir is his place of residence. 41ie family holds no patent 
allowing adoption. In point of succession it follow’s the rule of 
primogeniture, 

Nal, with an estimated population of 800 souls and a yearly 
income of about £110 (Rs. IlOO), is bounded on the north and 
south by the Taloda sub-division of Khdndesh, and on the east and 
west by the lands of Gawdiali and Budaval. From its position, in 
the centre of forests, the? climate is unhealthy, the chief diseases 
being ague, fever, colic, spleen and liver affections, and occasional 
outbreaks of small-^wx and cholera. The soil is middling, and 
except close to village sites, there is no irrigation, 


1 In 1818, the Bwdiival chief CliandrftBing nvnked as one of the MohvjiStB ohieli, 
receiving payments from forty villages in the Nandurbsir and Snlt^npnr snb^divijdiimi 
of KhAndesh and holding the passes into Matvad, Captain Briggs recognised hk 
position, recjuired him to give up some doubtful claims, and, in lieu of them, guaranteed 
him a sum of money. In return for this Chandrasing a^eed to keep the Bhlls in 
check. Chatidrasitig died in 1819 and was succeeded by his eon BhavAnaitig, aitd 
in 18.^9, by bis brother Ganpatsing. A man of debauched habits, Oanpatsing felt kdk 
debt, oppressed his people and was suspected of conniving at robberies ih l^e 
neighbouring British territories. In 1815 he was removed to Bhulia, hie estate 
attached, and a maintenance provided for him. He died childless in 18^ aitd hk 
estate lapsed to Government. 
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There are two cart tracks, cue from Budavalj the other fourteen tuiles 
from Gawhdii. The Ndl family wore feudatories to the Budaval chief 
to whom they paid a yearly tribute. In 1818 Captain Briggs 
recognised the Ndl chief with his five villages as a dependant on 
Budfival, guaranteed the Icunti to whicli he was entitled, but of which 
the Political Agent made the collection, and granted him a yearly 
allowance of £20 (Rs. 200) which was, in 1840, reduced to £10 
(Rs. 100). In 1872 Kuna Parvi, the chief, died and was succeeded 
by his son Lashkari, a minor of thirteen. During his minority the 
state has been manag(‘d by his iimJo Tama. The \ oiing chief and 
his brother are being taught at the Kiikuriaunda scliool. The 
family who live at Vagliapfini has no patent allovviiig adoption. In 
point of succession they follow the rule <'.f primogeniture. 

Navalpuu, wdth an estiuuiled population of lilty souls all of them 
Bhilsof the Patodi tribe, and a gross yearly incoim; of £77 (Rs. 770), 
is enclosed by theterritorkis of Nal, tSingpur, and Budaval. The climate 
is unhealthy^ the prevailing diseases being agu(?, fever, spleen, and 
liver affections, l^ho soil is stony, and, except in isolated spots, few 
crops are raised. There are two cart tracks, one from Budaval and a 
second from Gawhiili. The ancestors of the cliief received this state 
from Buddval. In 1832, on the death of the cliief Rayla, who acted 
as a constable in the Nandurbar Mehvasi police, the state was 
attached and managed by the Khandesh Collector till 1853, when 
it was handed over to Kuvera. Kuvera wm succeeded by his sou 
Laslikari, and he, in 1870, by his son Phulsing, a minor of ten. The 
state is managed by his uncle. 4'he family residing at Navalpur 
has no patent allowing adoption. In j)oint of succ6*ssioii it follows 
the rule of primogeniture. 

Surg&'USl, in the south-west iu.umer of Khdmlesh, has an area of 
360 square miles, a population of 8200 inhabitants, and an estimated 
gross yearly revenue of £1150 (Rs. 11,500). It is bounded on the 
north by the Dangs, on the east by the Sahyadri hills partly in 
Ndsik partly in Khfindesh, on the south by J^eint in Nasik, and 
on the west by Bausda and Dharampiir in Surat. Like the Dangs, 
it is fall of spurs of hills and weaving uplands once covered with 
dense forest, now partly cleared and stripped of most of their 
valuable timber. There is only one mountain stream, which, rising 
in the Sajhyadris, flows west. Except in the months of April and May, 
the climate is very unhealthy both to Europeans and natives ; and 
even in those months the water is very scarce and bad. The 
prevailing diseases are ague, fever, colic, and spleen. 

The chief forest trees are, teak sdfj Tectona grandis, blackwood 
ttim Dalbergia sissoo, khair Acacia catechu, and tivas Dalbergia 
ujainenais. The teak is knotted, gnarled, and stunted, much inferior 
to Bing teak. Other forest products are fruit, gums, honey, lac, 
and tree roots. 

There were, according to the 1872 census, 8094 inhabitants of 
whom 4890 were males and 3704 females. Most of them are Bhils 
and almost all are very poor. 

chiefly consists of a loose rich black loam, which, though 
0^erilly of little depth, is very fertile. The richest spots are at tne 
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bottoms of flocp valle?ys. Tho staple arficlo of food is vaifll Eleusiiio 
coracana, an early crop misod o]i the slopes of hills by hand 
labour. Other <;ro])8 grown in llio state arc^ rice bhdi Oryssa sativa, 
Cajaiiusindiciis,.<.‘rfer< Paincum niiliaeeum, Imira or Infrti Paspahim 
scrobicukituin, udid Pliascolus niungo^ rar! I’anicmn iniliare, and 
khamhii A'erbesiua sativn. 

Eofids, passable for beasts of burden, I'un frotn Hatgad in the 
ISasik Mib‘<!ivi.siou ol IhigUin to Pulsar in Surat. Inhere is a cart 
track fi‘oni Surgana. to Pun.-da. The only traffic is in timber. 

The ancestors of the Snrgana deshmukh appear to have been 
Kolis who lived in the fastnesse.s round Hatgad. During Muham- 
madan rule a noiniuul alhrgiaiico was claiined from them, and they 
were entrusted with the charge of pno enting* the wild Bhila and 
Kolis of the Dungs passing above tlic Sahyfidris,of rendering military 
Kervice wlien recjiiired, and of keeping openj the roads that ran 
through their territory. The fort ot Hatgad, e*ight miles east of 
Snrgana, was once of great importance ; and one of its gateways 
was placed in permaiicnt charge of the chi<d\ Afterward.^ the chief, 
having shown conyidcn-able activity and loyalty, was entrusted with 
the charge of the line of the Saliyadris from llavla to Shribhuvan. 
Several villages in Surganu were granted to him in reward for his' 
service and for the support of his irn'gular troops. Some time 
after, the head of the family rt^presentod to the Government that his 
w^ant of a title lessened his intiucnce in the Dangs and the country 
round. He w'as thereupon given the title of de.shmukh with leave 
to seal in all matters c(nmeeted with the Ddngs and the SurgAna 
frontier. ITnder Ma.rdtha rule, as the deshmukh refused to pay any 
revenue, his country along with tlu.^ Dangs was included in rebel 
land, handi rnalak. Put as 8urgana lay on one of the high roads 
between the Deccan and 8urat, great efforts were made to conciliate 
the chief. He was allowed t<» collcefc the revenue of Government 
villages in tSurgana, and, wlien he (^liose, to pay it to a Mardtha 
officer at Hatgad.^ The Snrgana desliniukh continued independent 
until 1818, whim tin* Pritish Goveniment led an expedition 
against Malhjlrji to punish him for an attack made on a party 
stationed at 8urgana. In 1819 Malharji was seized and hangerf, 
and his cousin Bliik^iji who had helped Oovorninont against 
Ma]hd.rji, was recogui.scd as the liead of the estate and vested with 
the chief authority. Mallidrji’s mother, who after her Bon^s death 
lived at Vani in the Niisik district, stirred up her brother-in-law 
PiUji who raised a disturbance and tnurdered Bliikaji. In 1820 a 
force was sent against 1 *ilaji, who, for a time, sought refuge in Peint, 
but w^as seized, ami with five of his accomplices hanged. ya$hvant- 
r^o, son of JJhikaji, tJien a lad of ten years, was recognised as the 
representatiye of the chief branch and appointed to manage the state 
through a diw^an chosen by Government. But the younger branch 
refused to acknowledge Yashvantrdo, and separating from him 
continuedin a state of bitter enmity. In 1842, the disputes between 
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the two braiicL(is rose a<> tiiat. Goveriuiient had to interfere. 
An inquiry sliowod that Monirnlv the head of tlui younger branch 
wastoblaino. He was for some time placed under siirveillaucc^ 
but in 181-5, on fuj*nishing security for his future good conduct, he 
was allowed to return to his i^staU*. Hi J8o4, Yashvantrao died and 
was succeeded by his cousin Kav'inlv. The question as to whicli 
was the seni(;»r branch was again raist^d. It was decided in fav'onr 
of Ravirav who was given the (diief power, while Morarrav the 
head of the young(‘r branch was to carry on the state oifair.s in 
concert with Kaviniv, and enjoy an equal share in the state revenue. 
Ravirciv was succec'ded ])y his son Shaiikarrav, the present deshruukh. 

On MoriiiTav\s death his branch was rtq)]‘esentod by his son 
Bhaskarrav. Ho was weak-headiu] and easily led astray by his 
advisers, who induced him t.o defy the aiitliority of his cousin. In 187?b 
he died leaving three sons under the guardianship of his widow 
Salubii. 

In 1877, in conseepumee of the deshmukh^s liighhandeduoss, a 
serious quarrel took place betwe(m him and the guardian widow 
Salubili, The diwan, who was unable to manage things properly, 
was for a time reniovod, and the dispute was peacefully settled. The 
present (1879) deshniukh, Shankarrav, a Koli by caste and thirty 
years ol d, managevS his own affairs, udth the help of his diwan, who acts 
under the orders and instructions of the Khandosh ]\)litical Agent. 
He lives at Surgaua where are the court treasury and jjnson ; 
while Salubdi, his cousiiTs wddow, lives at a village two miles 
distant. Three of her sons are Indng taught iu the vernacular school 
at Dhulia. The deshniukh does not ]ydy tribute (dtlior to the 
British Government or to any other state. Ilje chief ^s title is 
a misnomer and is granted by courtesy only, the family really 
being hereditary deshmukhs of the lliitgitd division of Bagdan in 
N6sik.^ They do not hold a ])atent allowing adoption, and in 
matters of succession, follow the rule of primogeniture. 

The land revenue of the state is raised (ui the plough, autbandi, 
system, two bullocks representing one plough. As there are no carts, 
every bullock whose neck shows marks of wear is considered a 
plough bullock and is assessed accordingly. No account is taken of 
the amount of land tilled by each ploug*h or of the nature of the 
crop raised. In each village not more than one-fourth or ono-fifth 
of the whole population pay rent. 

Civil disputes and petty offences are, according to custom, settled 
by the deshniukh with the help of the diwjin. Criminal charges 
are tried without any regulaj* procedure or fixed rules, and offenders 
punished by fine or whipping. Serious cases are referred to tho 
Folitioal Agent. Tho one school in tho place is often closed for 
want of pupils. 

There is no dispensary. The pi*ovailing diseases are ague, fever, 
spleen, small-pox, and colic. The people object to vaccination, 
beMeving that smalbpox is a scourge sent by their deity. 
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1 Mr. Beir» Letter 364 of 15th July 1844 to Townsend. 
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A. 

Abhir; a Brdhman sub-division, 52. 

Account Books : 195. 

Addvad : place of interest, 255, 431. 

Adgaon ; Ijattle of (1803), 253. 

Adil Ehdn I. : Faruki (1457-1503), 245. 

Adil EhAn II : Famki (1610-1520), 246. 

Agarvdls : traders, 61. 

Agencies ; Bhil (1825), 258, 260. 

Agriculture : 136- lOO. 

Aher : marriage ceremony, 66. 

Ahirdni t dialect, 39, 42-45. 

Akirs : a Hindu tribe, 38, 78, 240 and note 4. 

Ajanta Caves ^ 206 ; position, early references, 
cave details, temples, monasteries, sculptures and 
paintings, history, 480-484 ; life in India (200-700 
A.D.), chiefs, houses, ministers, servants, soldiers, 
craftsmen, husbandmen, amusements, religion, 
foreigners, art value of paintings, 485-495 ; cave 
descriptions, 497-595. 

Akarmagis : cultivators, 69, 

Akrini: forest, 19; petty division, position, 
boundanos, aspect, hills, water, climate, people, 
trade, roads, history, 421-424 ; fort, 431. 

Al : Indian madder, 24, 163, 229. 

Aleiauder ; Sir James, 481. 

Alkaris : madder growers, 69. 

AmAla : state, 604. 

Amalucr *. sub-division, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, survey details, 
survey results, stock, crops, people, 2, 342-348 ; 
town, 431, 

Ambddi •• krown hemp, 163, 162. 

AmU 1 reserve, 20, 

Audhrabhrityas ; old kings (lOO b.c ..800 a.d.), 
538 and note 8, 484. 

AnilBals J domestic, 28 ; wild, 30. 

Anjan j tree, 24. 

Anjangaon : temple at, 432. 

Autalope ^ 32, 

Autpxli ! place of interest, 432. 

Apte J^tree, 23. 

Atabto ‘ waste, 11 ; land, 137. 

Aljltll ^ tree, 26, 

ArtUaiiB’ 1^' 


j Aaa : Ahir chief (1400), 243, 244. 

! Ashta : battle of (1818), 255. 

! Aslimaka : Hindu rulers (600 a.d.), 485, 593 and 
note, 2. 

I AshvatthAma : worship of, 238 . 
i Aairgad : fort, 38,238, 24I, 242, 244, 248, 262, 
253, 574 -586, 

; Aspect : 2, 342, 349, 353, 359, 363, 387, 392, 396, 
1 401,409, 414, 417,421,424. 

i Assaye ; battle of (1803), 2.53, 586. 

AttArs : porfumo makers, 125. 

: Aurangzeb ; Emperor (1658-1707), 250, 251. 

Avalokiteshvar ; See PadmapAni. 

' Avchar : state, 604. 
i Avia : tree, 23. 

B. 

I 

I BAbarS : cultivators, 69. 

I BAbbul : tree, 24. 

I BAbva : tree, 24. 

j BAghbAas Musalnuin fruiterers, 127. 
i BabAdurpxir : town, 247, 231 note 2. 
i BahAdarkhAn : FAruki (1696- 1599), 247. 

1 Bahmani : ruling dynasty (1351), 243. 

BaharAm Qor : Pereian king (420-440), 537. 
Bahuleshvar ; temple at, 432. 

BakAm : tree, 25. 

Baktrians : pictures of, 494 and note 1, 517. 
Balance Sheet : 323-325. 

BalsAue : place of interest, 432. 

Bamboos : 24. 

Bangles : manufacture of glass, 234. 

BandhArAs : weirs, 139. 

Banshi : wheat variety, 150. 

BarbetS : class of birds, 35. 

Bards and Actors : 76. 

BAris : traders, 62, 79. 

BarvAs = Bhil sorcerers, 86 note 3. 

BardAs : a Bhil tribe, 83, 1(X2. 
fiasava ; (1160) Lmg4yat founder, 67 , 61 . 

Bassein : treaty of (1802), 233. 

BAvohAs ; labonien, 79. 

Bear : 31. 

Beggars : 122- 124. 

Behda : tree, 24. 

Bel : tree, 24, 

BeldArs : bricklayers, 76, 
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Bernier : French traveller (1660) 260 note 4, 590. 
Betdvad : place of interest, 256, 433. 

Betel leaf : cultivation of, 174-176. 

Bhadbhunjds ^ graln-parchors, 62« 

Bhadgaon : place of interest, 250, 433. 

Bhdmer : fort and caves at, 241, 434. 

Bhangis : scavengers, 128. 

Bharddie : cultivators, 61). 

Bbarlmt Stupa : (200 B-O.), 483 note l, 486 note 
3, 488 notes 1 and 3, 505 note. 

Bhdts : bards, 77. 

Bhdtids : traders, 62, 194. 

BMng * Sec Gnnja. 

Bhawirdja : Ashmaka chief (600 a.i>. ?), 485. 
Bhendi : 173. 

Bherda : Sec Behda. 

Bhils : an aboriginal tribe, 21, 80, 93, 130, 197, 
248, 254, 257, 309, 490, 601. 

BhU Corps: 259, 317. 

Bhililds : a Bhil tribe, 103. 

Bhois : Sec Kahdrs. 

Bhokar : tree, 27. 

Bhokri Blgar : place of interest, 435. 
Bkondekars : Musalnnln potters, 125. 

Bhnsival *. sub-division, boundane.s, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, survey details, 
sun^ey results, stock, crops, people, 2, 348*353 ; 
town, 211, 436. 

Bibva : tree, 25. 

Bimbisdra : king (550 b.c.), 651 and note. 

Birds : 32-37 ; pet, 513 note. 

Bison : 32. 

Blankets : weaving of, 235. 

Blight : 150 ; varieties of, 181. 

Bod^drnin : the Buddhist sacred tree, 541. 
Bodhisattva *. a Buddhist title, 533 note. 

Bodvad : place of interest, 437. 

Bor ; tree, 26, 

Borai : 9 ; foi-est, 20. 

Bori : river, 8. 

Bohords : Musalmsin traders, 125. 

Boundaries •- 1, 597. 

Brdhmans : 49-54. 

Brdhmanvel : place ol interest, 437. 

Bria(»:7,21L 

Brialal : cultivation of, 170, 

British : political management (1818-1880), 254- 
263 f revenue management (1818- 1880), 272*298 j 
justice (1818-1880), 306-306. 

Bnddha : 484 note 1 ; rmnyshya, 492 note 3, 568 ; 

dnydnit 567 note j creed, 593 note 1, 

Buddhist : achools of art, 497 and note 2. 
Buffaloes * 29. 

Bullocks : 28. 

BunkarS : cultivators, 69. 


Burhdnpur : place of interest, 214, 244, 248, 249, 
250, 251, 262, 253, 589*592. 

Burki : white and black soil, 138. 

Buruds : basket- makers, 121. 

Butter : clarified, 234. 

Butchers :235. 

0 . 

Calico Printing : 230. 

Capital: 191-205. 

Capitalists : I9l. 

Carpets : mautifaeture of, 232. 

Carriers : wamlcring traders, 218. 

Carrots : 171. 

Carts : 145, 237 ; eai'ly, 489 note 2. 

Catechu : manufacture of, 227. 

Cattle Disease : 338. 

Census : (1872) 46*48 ; famine (1876*77), 189, 
Centres • trade, 217 . 

Cesses : Mardtha, 268. 

Chalisgaon : sub-division, area, boundaries, aspeot, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, survey details, 
survey results, stock, crops, people, 2, 353-358 ; 
town, 254, 437. 

Chdlukya -• rulers (600 a.d.), 241. 

Chambhdrs : leather* workers, 1 14, 236, 

Chdndor : ^See Sdtmdlds. 

Chdngdev : place of interest, 437. 

Chaildrajot : physic-nut, 153. 

Chdran : a V^anjdri sub-division, 109. 

Char : tree, 25. 

Charges *• ixditical and military, 322, 

Chdrthan : place of interest, 438. 

ChaugaOn -• ph^c of interest, 438, 

Chikhli : state, 607. 

Chillies : cmltivation of, 169. 

Chinchkhed : Mdheji. 

Chinchli : state, 604, 

Chitpdvan : a Brdhman sub-division, 60-52. 
Chitodis : traders, 68. 

Chohans ; rulers (1220), 24SL 
Cholera: (I 8 I 8 -I 886 ), 337. 

Chopda : sub-division, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, surv^ details’ 
survey results, skjck, crops, people, 2,858-863; 
town, 249, 251, 438. 

Chulkhan : village, 12. 

Christiana: 129. 

Clay: 19. 

Climate : 13, 336, 598. 

Commnnities: 131-184, 267. 

Communicationi : Koutes and Boads. 

Condition: (1585- ie0l),247j (1813-1819), m*271 
Condiments: 70- 74. 

Collectors : dietrict and assiatant^ 264. 
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Cotton : varietie*, improvement (1831 • 1880), 153- i 
163; export, 220-222; bond-spinning and o'eaving 
of, 228. 

Cows ! 28 . 

Crofts ! 223-237. 

Craftsmen : 70-73. 

Craft Guilds ; 237. 

Criminal Trilies : 309-314. 

Crops : 137, 149-170. 

Cuckoos : 33. 

Cucumbers .- 172. 

CultiTators ; 136, 197. 

Curly Hair: theories about Shdkyamuni’a, 492 
note 4. 

Currency : 19»5, 

Custard apple - 490 and note i. 

Customs : receipts) and expenditure, 322. 

D. 

Sakshanis : cultivators, 69. 

Diles : cultivators, 69. 

BdngS ; forest, 21 ; states, 597 *606. 

Ddngcllis : D^i^g Bhils, 103. 

Bdnpaisa : 248 note 

Bdud Khdu : Ftaki (1503.1510), 245. 

Beer : 32. 

Behera j lUjdair. 

Bepressed Castes ; 115.122. 

BerbhavU : state, 605. 

Bermal ; fort, 489. 

Beshasth *• a Briihman sub'division, .51. 

Bevdatta ; Slulkyamuni sbrotherdn law, <98 note, 
560 note. 

BeYmogra : forest reserve, 21, 

Bevrukha : a Br^lhman sub-division, 52. 

Bhdman : tree, 25. 

Bkumui • oart, 145. 

Bbangars ■ shepherds, 78 } blanket weavers, 235. 
Blmnora *. fort, 439, 

Bkarangaon : place of interest, 251, 254, 259,4.89. 
Bhargaou : fort, 44i. 

Bkari^Ot ; A.ndhrabhritya capital, 2.H8. 

BMYda;25. 

Bhiyata : place of interest, 248, 441. 

BhigvdUS : saddlers, 74. 

Skobis ; wasbernien, 77* 

Hkudi I trae, 23. 

Dhulin: sub-division, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, survey details, 
survey results, stock, crops, people, 2, 363*370; 
town, position, population, histoxy, sub-divisions, 
markets, municipality, buildings, fort, temples, 
441-447. 

I&iadhoydB; a Musalmin olaas, 126. 

IMgbi : place of itttsirest, 447. 

» 411-78 


Biseases ^ 336. 

Disorders : Bbil (1804), 254;(1818-1827), 257-258. 
Dispensaries : 339, 451. 

Donkeys = 29. 

Bore Clujars : cultivators, 67. 

Borepis : a Bhil tribe, 102. 

Budke : state, 605. 

Burgddevi : famine (1393-1407), 244 note. 

Dying Princess : picture of the, 496, 546, 

Dyeing : process of, 229. 

E, 

Earth nuts : 152, 

Earthquake : 13. 

Edlahad *■ place of interest, 248, 447. 

Education •• receipts and expenditure, 322 ; town 
and village, 334. 

Elephants : 20. 

Erandi : castor>])lant, 153. 

Erandol : sub -division, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, survey details, 
survey results, stock, crops, people, 2, 371-375; 
town, 448, 

Europeans : 128. 

Exchange Bills : varieties of, 192. 

Excise : receipts and expenditure, 820-321. 
Exports : 220-223. 

F. 

Factory : spinning and weaving, 231, 451 j ginning, 
232 ; English, 439, 458. 

Fairs •. 217, 431, 447, 453, 455, 463, 466, 469. 
Faizpur ; place of interest, 262, 448. 

Falcons : 34. 

Fallows : 148. 

Famines : 40, 1S2, 190, 243, 249, 253. 

Fantail : a bird, 36. 

Farddpur : place of interest, 449, 

Farm : Government model, 178, 181. 

Farming System ; Mardtha revenue (1804), 270. 
Fdruki : dynasty (1370-1600), 243-247. 

Fatehpur : fort, 449. 

Ferries:?, 211, 

Fever : 336. 

Field tools : 143. 

Field Operations : 145-147. 

Fish ; 37. 

Fishers: 79. 

Floods : 9. 

Flowers ; 177. 

Forests : history, demarcation, seitlement, area^ 
description, ticket system, tribes, labour, finance, 
timber trade, minor produce, 16-23 ; receipta 
and expenditure, 328. 

Fowls ; 29. 
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ffadris : wool weavers, 76. 

Q*4i Kasdbs .* beef butchers, 126, 235. 

Oaadharva ; cherub, 493 and note 3. 
fiandharva : widow marriage, 71. 

Gandhis : traders, 62. 

Gdndhli ; place of interest, 449. 

Gang Robbery : 314, 

Gdnja : hemp, 167. 

Gdrkhed : place of interest, 449, 

Garlic : i7i. 

Gantama:483iiote2. 

Gantamiputra : early ruler, (126 A.n.), 239 and 
note 7. 

Ganndis ; masons, 74, 225. 

Gavlis ; milk -sellers, 78. 

GdvitS : See MAvchis. 

Gawhdli ; state, 608. 

Geology .• n, 698. 

Qhitvi ; state, 605. 

GUtoliB : cultivators, 68. 

Ghatotkach : caves ( 600-000 a.d.), 241 , 692. 
Ghazni Khdn : Fiimki (1510), 245. 

Ghisddifi : blacksmiths, 73, 225, 

Ginger : 171. 

Gima : river, 8, 

Goddard : General (1779), 252, 683,691. 

Golak * a Brahman sub-division, 52. 

Golh&S : labrmrers, 79. 

Gondali : an old tribe, .38. 

Gonds : wandering cowherds, 106. 

Gondhlia • religious beggars, 122. 

Gondri : forest reserve, 20. 

OondtU' : lake, 11. 

Gop&ls ; MhAr beggars, 115, 123. 

GoS^TIB J religious priests, 122, 

Gourds : 172. 

Govatdhans ^ Bee Golak, 

Grain ^ export of, 222 : 

Gram*- I6i. 

Grape vine : 177. 

GhraSS oil *. preparation of, 227. 

Greens ? 173. 

Oninaa Worm ; 337, 

GnjarS t cultivators, 62- 68. 

Qumieta I clerk, 193, 

Gunpowder ; manufacture of, 237. 

(lur^ : Indian millet variety, 149. 

Guravs : professional worshippers of Shiv, 76. 
Gwfilior *' treaty of (1844), 260. 

H. 

fidkusiri : mler (30 B.c. ), 239 note 3. 

: turmeric, 164,171, 


Halviis : traders, 62. 

Hartdia : lake, 11, 140, 142, 449. 

Hasan Gangu : Bahmani founder (1351), 243. 
Hatkars : cultivatoi’s, 69. 

Hattis : hills, 6, 

Hawkins : English merchant (1609), 248. 

Health : ir>, 336-341, 

Hemidpant ; YMav aminister (1270), 242 note, 
449. 

Hemddpanti Remains •• 449. 

Hemp : Bee GAnja. 

Herdsmen : 78. 

Hills : 3-6. 

Hinganbet : tree, 26. 

Hingangh&t : cotton variety, 164, 160, 161, 
Hislop : Sir Thomas (1818), 255, 474. 

Hivar : tree, 25. 

Hoes: 144. 

Hog : 31, 

HoUrs : Mdng beggara, 123. 

Holdings : 136. 

Horns : gathering of, 236. 

Horses : 28. 

Hospitals : 339. 

Hot Springs .* 12. 

Houses : number and description of, 129-131, 
443 note. 

Humbads : traders, 58. 

I. 

Im&d'Ul-Mulk : KhAndesh governor (1346), 243. 

Imports : 219. 

Indian Mulberry : 163. 

Indigo : 104, 479 ; imiMirt of, 227. 

Indr&ja : PAvra holiday, 100. 

Instruction : schools, cost, progress (1826-1879), 
girls’ schools, readers and writers, pupils by 
race and caste, school return, town and village 
schools , newspapers and libraries, 329-335. 
Interest : rates of, 195. 

Irrigation: n, 139443. 

j. 

Jails :318. 

Jains : goldsmiths, 72 ; tailors, 74.^ 

Jslgaon : plW'« interest, 461. 

JiUs : cultivators, 70. 

Jirnda ! water works, 140, 141. 

J&mlrol : tree, 26. 

1 4tnn«r «ub-diviaion, Iwnn&riM, area, SSpeci 
climate, water, noil, holding*, hktoiy, fumy 
detail*, »umy reeult*, «to«k, crop*, jrtdpie, S, 
,376 • 879 i town, 462. 

JasTsntrio < Holkar (1800), 26S. 

Iftwlla ! atorv of the peak, 12 note 2. 
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J&tH&rT&diB ; cultivators, 61. 

Jivda : place of interest, 452. 

\jhil ; marriage ceremony, 66, 

Ghirkhadi : state, 605. 

JhAu : tree, 25. 

JiUgars : Soe Dhigv4ns, 

Julihis : See Momnds. 

Justice I MarAtha eyatem, British (ISIS* 1880), 
304 *.'106; civil statistics, debtors, registration, 
offences (1874-1878), criminal tribes, gang rob- 
beries, 307-314; police, cost, disposal, working, 
crime, Bhil Corps, village police, jails, 314-319, 
603, 613. 

Juydrdi : forest reserve, 20. 

K. 

Edcllbis : gardeners, 74. 

KadiiB ; MusalmAii bricklayers, 126, 

Kadvd G^jars : cultivators, 67. 

EakdrS : ffshers, 79. 

Kajarsiug : Bhil Naik {1833*1860), 262, 310. 
Kajubdi : a goddess, 61, 53. 

Kalamb : tree, 26. 

Kaldls ; traders, 62. 

Kalxuidu : place of interest, 452. 

Kduadds t drovers, 105. 

Ednalda : place of interest, 452, 

Kandsi ; t«}mpld at, 453. 

Kauddri : temple at, 453, 

Kaukar : limestone, 16. 

Kanbera .* foi-t, 453. 

Kanu : tree, 25. 

Kdupbatds : beggars, 124. 

Xap^ 5 beggars, 123, 

Karhidds i a Br^Lman sub-division, 52. 

Edsdrs • coppersmiths, 74, 224. 

EdtbarS ; traders, 59. 

Edtkaris : catochu-makers, 25, 

Kdtsdvar *. tree, 25. 

Xdt^ ; wheat variety, 150. 

Edthi ** state, 609. 

XdyatS : a Hindu tribe, 55. 

Xekat Eddupdda : state, 605. 

Shair ; tree, 25. 

; people, 1 note 2, 38 note 3. 
Ebauderdv DdbMdO rMariltha freebooter (1670), 
251. 

XbarddiS: See Bbigvdus. 

Shdti^aou * temple i^t, 453. 

XhdtkiB ; mutton butchers, 126, 235. 

XbolYU II. : Fersian king (591 -628), 485,494, 513. 
: tm, 25. 

■ XiniuUNI 9 heavenly mtwioiane, 493 and note 3. 

: battle of U817), S54. 


Kirli : state, 606. 

Xolbdtis* tumblers, 123. 

Xolis J fishers, 79 ; Bhisti, 106- 

Eoukauis : a w andering tribe, 105. 

Konkanastbs : ^*^60 ChitpAvans. 

Koudali : ‘See (/ondali. 

Kosbtis : weavers, 76. 

Krishna : Amlhrabhritya king (200 b.0.),239. 

Kshatris : 54, 

Kubera : g‘*d, 403 and note 2. 

Kukurmnnda J place of interest, 256, 453. 

Kumbhdrs : potters, 74, 144, 225. 

Kumbbdres : cultivators, 68. 

Knnbis *. cultivators, 30, 62 -67, 136, 600. 

Ktinkari Valdnjus : traders, 59. 

Kunda : a weed, 146 note. 

Kurbddkburd •. temple at, 454. 

Kusumb : tree, 26. 

L. 

Labourers •• 79, 198. 

Labour : mortgage of, 199. 

Labhdua ^ Vmijiiri sub-division, 108, 113, 

Lac * manufacture of, 233. 

Ldds : traders, 59 ; Vanjilris, 112. 

Lddsakkds : traders, 57 - 58. 

Lakberds : lac-ware makers, 74, 234. 

Laliug : forest, 20 ; fort, 244, 245, 256, 454. 

Ldmgba : a Vanj-tri sub-division, 107, 113. 

Language : 42-45, 70, 95, 115. 

Land •• investments in, mortgage of, 196-197 ; 
revenue, 289, 303, 320. 

Land Administration t staff (1880), sub-divi- 
sional officers, village officers, village servants, 
264-265 ; revenue history, early Hindu, Moghal, 
Maratha, 266-271 ; British management, (1818- 
1880), condition (1818), divisions, hereditary 
officers, village staff, landholders (1818), revenue 
settlement (1821), results (1818-1828), revenue 
system (1828), condition (1828 -1833), (1838-1845), 
(1 845- 1852), summary ( 1818 ■ 1852), survey proposed 
(1851), Captain Wingate's repoit (1862), statis- 
tics (1852), survey ordered (1852), survey progress 
(1852-1870), survey results (1855-1878), develop- 
ment (1846-1880), 272-298. 

Ldsilt : place of interest, 257, 454. 

Ldta Desb : (150-1300), 57 note. 

LavdndS : traders, 62. 

Law and Justice ; receipts and expenditure, 322, 

Leather : manufacture of, 236. 

Leather Workers : 114. 

Leprosy : 337. 

Libraries : 335. 

Limestone *. patch of, 12 . 

: manufacture of, 225. 
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Ifing&yats ; traders^ 56, 61. 

Linseed : 152. 

IdQ^nor: Moha, 227 ; shops, licences, farming system, 
toddy, 321. 

Locusts : 1S2. 

Local funds : committees, receipts and expendi- 
ture, works, 326-327. 

Lodhis : cultivators, 70. 

Lohdra : place of interest, 455. 

Lohirs : blacksmiths, 73, 224. 

Londris : cement-makers, 75, 225, 229 note. 
Lond^ris ; cultivators, 63. 

Louis : cultivators, 68. 

Lynx : 31. 

M. 

Hah&lkari : petty-divisional officer, 265. 

Mdheji .* place of intcrc*.«ft, 456. 

Mahidpur : battle of (1817), 254. 

Hdhdyana •* later Buddhists, 491. 

Xahmud .* Begada (J 459- 151 1), 245. 

Haitrdyanis : a Br^^lmian sub-division, 52. 
Malcolm : Sir John, 294, 58.3. 

Malegaon : siege of (1818), 255. 

Mfllikn ; a MuBfUmau class, 127. 

Hdlis : gardeners, 69. 

Malik Ambar J revenue system of (1620), 266, 
267 note. 

Malik Kdfur : Ala-ud-din’s general (1300), 242. 
Malik Xasir ; Faruki (1399-1437), 244, 454. 
Malik K4ja: Ftoki (1370-1399), 243, 454. 
Mdmlatd&r t revenue officer (1818), 268 ; (1880), 
265. 

H&nApuri ^ village, 104, 456. 

Minasnripa ; ChtUukya ruler (390 A. 1>. ), 240 note 3, 
MdnbMvS .* nligious beggars, 122. 

Mandllna : fert, 456. 

MandOSar : treaty of (1817), 254, 594, 

Mango : tree, 26. 

Kings : a depressed caste, 119. 

Manidrs j Bee Shishgaw. 

Manufacturers : 75-76. 

Manure • 

Mdra : Buddhist evil spirit, 492, 572. 

Mardtha: rule (1760-1818), 252-254 ; revenue 
. Bj-stem, 268-271 ; justice system, 304-805. 
Haxdthds: cultivators, 68. 

Markets: 217. 

Marriage : Gujar, 64-66 ; Bhil, S8-90. 

Karts : timber, 22. 

Kdrrddis : traders, 66, 69-61, 194. 

Mdthure : a Vanjiri sub-division, 108, 113. 
Mathvddis : a Bhil tribe, 102. 

Haulds : a MttsalmAn class, 127. 

Manryas: wly rulers (315-178 B,C.), 239 note 1. 


Mdvehis : a Bhil tribe, 101. 

Hehrun : lake, li. 

Mehune : temple at, 456. ^ 

Melons : 172. 

Mhdlpur : place of interest, 456. 

Mbars : scavemgers, 115-119. 

Mhasva t lake, ll, 142 ; place of interest, 466. 
Mill : sugarcane, 144, 169 ; spinning and weaving, 
231. 

Millets : Indian and spiked, 149. 

Minerals : 16. 

Mirs : Musalindii actors, 128 . 

Mirdn Adil Khdn : Fdruki (1437-1441), 245. 
Mirdn Mubdrik : Faruki (1441-1457), 24t5. 

Mirdn Muhammadl. : Faruki (1520-1535),246. 
Mirdn Muhammad II. r Fdruki (1566- 1576), 246. 
Mochis : shoemrikcra, 114, 236. 

Moghals : KhAndesh rulers (1600-1760), 248-252. 
Moha : Ikmift hvtifolia, 23, 26, 31, 153, 227. 
Mohan : tree, 26. 

Moka : in c, 26. 

Momnds : Muaalmiln converts, 126. 

Moneylenders : 196, 200 . 

Mosques : 439, 459 , 465, 472 . 

Mot : water-lift, 145. 

Movements : 134-133. 

Muhdrik : Khiiji (1320), 242. 

Mubdrik Khdn : Fdmki (1535-1566), 246. 
Muhammad : Tughlik (1323-1351), 242. 
Mukhpat t place of interest, 457. 

Mllkti : lake, 1 1, 140. 

Multdni : a MuHahiuin class, 127. 

Municipalities ; 327. 

Musalmdns: 124-128 ; rulers (1295-1760), 242 
252 ; readers and writers, 331. 

Mustard : 153. 

Mutiny : (1857), 262. 

Muvdlad : Indian-bonj Arabs, 124, 255. 

Muzdfari : a coin, 247, 

Mycetoma : 337. 

Myrohalans : 23. 

N. 

Ndga : kings, 486 and note 2. 

Nagar Devla : temple at, 457. 

Magar Patti : Bhulia suburb, 444. 

Nahdls : a Bhil tribe, 94, 258. 

Nahapdn J S4h ruler (78 B.a), 289. 

Ndikvddis : a MusalmAn class, 128. 

Ndl : state, 610. 

Ndlbands ; Musalmdn famors, 126, i 

NdnaPadnavis : government of {17W480(M(|2?i> 
ITdna ? tree, 26. ; 

Ndttdre: well at, 437. / 

Hdngar : plough, 143. 
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VandnTtltff ‘ sub -division; boundaries, area, aspect, 
olimatft water, soil, holdings, survey details, 
survey results, stock, crops, people, 2, 379-386; 
town, 9, 248, 255, 457. 

I^drdyanpur : place of interest, 459. 

Karbada : nVer, 9. 

Nasirabad •• sub-division, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, survey details, 
survey results, stock, crops, people, 2, 386-392 ; 
town, 450. 

Nasratpur ; place of interest, 460. 

Ndtlis : beggars, 123. 

Kavalpur: state, 61 1. 

Kavdptir : forest, 21 ; town, 256, 460. 

Nevds : traders, 58. 

Newspapers : 334. 

Nhdvis : barbers, 77. 

Nightjars t 34. 

Nijhardev : hot spring at, 13, 461. 
Nikumhhavansds : rulers {1000-1216), 241. 

Nilva : Indian millet variety, 149. 

Nimb : tree, 26. 

Nir : place of interest, 460. 

Nirdhis : Musalnuin Bhils, 105. 

Nirmali : Indian millet variety, 149. 

Nizdmpur ; place of interest, 248, 460. 
Nizdm-ul-Mulh : Moghal chief (1720), 252. 

O. 

Offences : (1874-1878), 316. 

Ogilby : geographer (1670), 250 note 4 ; 580. 
Oil-pressing * 228, 

Oil Seeds • 152-1.53 ; export of, 222. 

Onions : i7i. 

Osvdls * traders, 59. 

Otdris .* smelters, 75. 

, Ontram : Sir James, 30, 258, 259, 317. 

Onttum ; crop, 148. 

Owls : 34, 

P. 

Pdehora : sub-division, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, survey details, 
survey results, stock, crops, people, 2, 392-396; 
; town, 461. 

: P^dmapdni : Bodhisattvo, 493 ; litany of, 531 and 
note. 

; Pddalsa ! place of interest, 461. 

: Paithan ; old town (260 B. 0. -250 4, d , ), 238 and 
noteO* 

Pdjnds : cultivators, 68. 
i til ! ruiJM ftti, 400 note }, 461 . 

) tree, 28. 

i PaUidli : temple at, 463. 

' r«Uunfibir : atate, 606. 


P&ligfars ! hereditary landholdere, 338. 

P&mbhar : seed drill, 144, 

PAn: forest reserve, 20. 

Pdnchdls : C.arpenters, 73. 

Pdndhri : white soil, 138. 

Pdngdra : tree, 20. 

Pdnguls : beggars, 123. 

Pdnjhra : river, 8; waterworks, 140. 

Panthers *. 30. 

Paper : manufacture of, 237, 440, 479. 

PdrdhiS*. hunters, 11,3, 

Fdrola : towm, history, fort, temples, 462-463. 
Pdrsis : 128. 

Parvdris : musical IMhdrs, 122. 

Passes : SaUytklri, SiUpuda, and SdtniAla, 208- 
210 , 

Pdtbarvats •• stoue-drossers, 75. 

Pdtils '• village headmen, 265, 275. 

Pdtna I forest, 20 ; place of interest, 241, 463-466. 
Patphalla : cchs, 140 note. 

Patvekars : weavers, 76. 

Pdvrds : a Bhil tribe, 3, 4, 95-100. 

Peddlers : 218. 

PendhdriS : labourers and marauders, 79, 254, 
313, 

Periplus : (247 a-D.), 206. 

Phanibands ; Sec Takdrds. 

Pharkdnde •« place of interest, 465. 

Phyllites : Ptolemy’s (150 A.P.), 38. 

Pigeons : 36. 

Pimpal : tree, 20. 

Pimpalgaon Budrnk *. temple at, 465. 
Pimpalner : sub-diviaion, boundaries, area, aspect, 
w'atcr, soil, holdings, survey details, survoj 
results, stock, crops, peojilo, 2, 396-400; town, 
465, 

Pimparkbeda ; place of interest, 466. 
PimplAdevi : state, 606, 

Pimpri • state, 606. 

Pir Muhammad Khdn : l^loghal chief (1531), 246 
Pivla Potia : U heat variety, 160. 

Plantain : 170. 

Plough : size of, 137. 

Police : staff, cost, disposal, working, 314-315,604 
Ponds : 11- 
Poppy : Hi7. 

Fopsha I cattle disease, 338. 

Population ? introduction, language, census detail 
(1872), Rub-divisiona, sex, infirmities, ago,religior 
occupation, 38-49 ; race, villages and housef 
50-131 ; readers and writers, 330, 600. 

Post : 212. 

Potato : 171 ; sweet, 170. 

Pottery 

Prakdsha : place of interest, 466. 
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Lin 

Iiilt Frenes ; st«ain cotton, 232, 442, 446, 45]. 

Liq- Prices: (1788 -1879), 202. 

to Probyn ; Major 0., 30, 811, 312. 313. 

Loc PnlikesM I. : ChAlukya ruler (489 A.D.), 241 note 1. 
Pnjikeshi II. ; ChaUikya ruler (600 a.u.), 494. 
Polinds ; Ptolemy’s (150 a.d.), 38 note 4. 


B. 


Loc 

tu 

Lod 
Loh 

Xioli P&dish : 171. 

Lon Eaikot : fort, 466. 

Lon Railway: 210. 

Lon Rain(aU:i4. 

Lyn R^ja Ali Khdn : F4ruki (1.576-1596), 247. 
Rijdair : fort, 466. 

Rajputs : cultivators and labourers, 70, 79. 

UjJ Rimdev : Yidav chief (1.300), 242. 

||£jj Rdmosis : wanderers, 103. 
jjjjj Rdm Taldv : {dace of interest, 467- 
Rnngaon : place of interest, 468. 

Rangdris : dyers, 76. 

R&nubdi : goddess, 51. 

Rdnvata : See Abliir. 

Ilir,i1. Rinvati : dialects, 5.3. 

Hf ,. Rasnlpura : place of interest, 468. 

»r,.. Rdthods ! chiefs (800 A.I).), 241. 

Ijr i? Raulia : story of the peak, 12 note 2. 

Rdvad Chincholi : temple at, 468. 

•r River: petty division, survey (1856), settlement, 
rrr 405-6 ; town, 249, 255, 468. 

Woi! Riyagliar ; fort, 469. 

wim Beading Rooms : 33.5. 

Eeagaon : temple at, 468. 

Jr Registration: 308; receipts and cxiwuditure, 322. 
Religion : 60, 57, 490-491 

Reserves: forest, ib-2i. 

Rest-houses 212. 

Reve Quiars : cultivators, 0.3-66. 

Revenue and Finance : 320-328. 

Revenue System: Moghals (1610-1630), 266; 
Marithis (1760- 1818), 268-272. 

2®^’ Rice : 150. 

Ring Worm: 337. 
zjf® Riot : survey (1852), 261. 

Roads • 207,002. 

Roe: Sir Thomas (1618), 249. 

Eohan : tree, 26. 

Rose: Sir Hugh, 263. 

5^ Rosha : grace 23- 

5®^ Rotation : crop, 147. 

5, Rot-pnja : form of worship, 61. 

JJff? Bontes ! trade, 206. 

Rudraddman: S4h ruler (160 A.D,), 240. 

Uatb 

Haul Ss 

Haul Badola: tree, 27- 

Safflawer : 153, 


S&gardvipi : a BrAlmMui enb^mBiou, 53- 
Sdb ; nilera (78 a.d.), 2.39 mi note 4, 240 .*ote 1 j 
Sahyddris : bilk, &. 

Saikalgars : Musalm.ln armourers, 12C. 

Sdjgaon : place of interest, 469. 

Salai : tree, 27. 1 

Sdlis ; weavers, 75, 220, 234. 

Salt : 237, 322. | 

SambMji : Mardtha chief (1685), 251. 

San : Bombay hemp, 163. 

Sangameshvar : temple at, 469. ^ 

Satmdlds : hills, 5. j 

Sdtpudds , hills, 4 ; forests, 19. • 

Satrap : See. Sdh. 

Saundad : 27. 

Savda : forest, 19 ; sub-division, boundaries, arei 
aspi-'ct, climate, water, soil, holdings, eurvd 
details, survey results, stock, crops, peopl 
2, 400 -409; town, 261, 469. 

Schools : 329-330. 

Seasons : (1852-1878), 298-308. 

Servants : personal, 77 ; village, 265. 

Sesamum: 152. 

SMhdda : sub-division, }>oiindaries, area, as^xx 
climate, water, soil, holdings, hi8t()ry, surv 
details, survey results, stock, crops, people, 
409-413; town, 469. 

Shachi : Imlra’s wife, 493. 

Shah Jah4.n : (1025-1058), 240. 

Shdhu : Mardtha clnef (1708), 251. 

Shd^kyamuni ^ 483 and note 2, 499 note, 501. 
Shankaldev t Yadav ruler (1312), 242. 
Shdtavahans : »^ce Andhrabhritya. 

Sheep : 29. 

Shekllddr : MarAtha potty-divisional officer, 

271. 

Shelgaon : place of interest, 470, 

Shethe : See Kunkari ValAnju. 

Shendurni : place of interest, 470. 

Shibi : legend of king, 538 and note, 562. 

Shikdris : hunters, 79. 

Shimpis : tailors, 73. 

Shindi : tree, 27. 

Shiprak: Andhrabbritya founder, (300 B 
239 and note 1. 

Shirish : tree, 27. 

Shirpur .* forest, 19; sub-division, boundaries, fi 
aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, hist 
survey details, survey results, stook, ci 
people, 2, 413-417 ; town, 470. 

ShishgatB *. a Musalmdn class, 126, 

Shivb&ra : stato, 600. 

Shopkeepers : village, 2X8. 

Silk *. attempts to grow, 180, 

Simal ; tree* 27. 
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i . Xj , 

iljltoti,: 1^,; , 

^.mdfa ; 256, 6R 

Sijigpuif .* «tate, 610. 

iirji .^njaagaon : treaty of (I8OI), 253, 590. 
laiall-pox . -36. 

I »il: n, 138. 
iUdrs : g(»l<Isiniths, 71. 

>ng : Piivra marriage, 96 note 6. 

ngir : crops aiul revorme sottlemeiit (1862), 

166-3GS; town, 470, 

N ihaddev : Niknmbhavansha nOer (1206), 241. 

K apat : l>atfcl(3 of (1597), 247. 

Uter : Sir Frank, 2()2. 

7 urs : hill, G. 

CaJBf : adiitinistrativc (1880), 264. 
stamps : receipts and expenditure, 320. 
i'tock : 137. 
li ione : disease, 337. 
lione Cutting : 225. 

1 lOOrdiuatO Judges: jurisdiction and head* 
K quarters of, 306. 

It ..gar : manufacture of, 226. 
lagarcane* varieties, gro-wth, 167-169. 
l^'^ltdllpur : place of interest, 244, 246, 255, 259, 
M 71. 

Nl idbdev • See RAm Taldv. 

lUlukll : marriage ceremony, 66. 

“djirdo : Nimiyiikar (1820), 257, 479. 

Qg gdna : state, 611*613. 
irs : carpenters, 72, 127. 

Hows: 34. 

Qil 'etmeat : 226, 

Ojii/lilis : 337, 

OsT T. 

^^^aasi: Ptolemy’s (150 A. n.), 38 note 4, 239 
On oto 6. 

Ou vis : Mnsalmdn Bhils, 104, 128, 259, 260. 

0l ^ar *. old city (250 b.<.'.-250 a.d.), 206, 238 and 
lot o 6, 240. 

ilapa : Chithikya ruler (970), 241, 

Pl,}tdrds : a Musahniln class, 127. 
kli Budruk : temidc at, 472. 
ks Rftjpiit rulers (800-1200), 241 and note 7, 
H2. 

P: loda : Merest, 19 ; siib-di vision, boundaries, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, survey 
P details, survey results, stock, crops, people, 
Pii, 417-421 ; town, 472. 

4,marind : tree, 27, 

P ixnasvddi : temple at, 473. 

Pitukats : coppersmiths, 127, 224. 

IdmboliB : betel -sellers, 62. 

1 ; leather, 236. 

fcdpti : river, 6 j forest, 21, 


Tatkdgata ’* meaning of the term, 481 note 1, 
Tdtya Topi: d858), 262. 

Tavernier : traveller (1660), 250 note 4, 438, 441, 
589, 

Tavldi ; step-well at, 473. 

Taxes : assessed, 322. 

Teak • 27. 

Telegraph : 213. 

TeliS : oilmen, 75. 

Temperature : 15. 

Thdkurs : Blnits. 

Thdlner : place of interest, 248, 255, 473-477. 
Tlievenot : traveller (1666), 250 note 4, 590 and 
note 2. 

Thread : gold and silver, 233. 

Tigers : 30. 

Tilavadi t tree, 27, 

TiloldS : cultisuitors, 68. 

Timber : trade, 22 ; export of, 22.3. 

Tivas : trc(', 28. 

Tobacco : 165-166. 

Todar Mai : revenue system of (1530-1590), 255, 
266. 

Touddpur : place of interest, 477. 

Trade : (300 a.d. - 1840), 213-215; railway (1868- 
1878), 215-216. 

Traders ; 56-62, 194. 

Transpurua : forest reserve, 20. 

Trees •• 23-28 ; fruit, 176-177, 599, 

Tulia Ndik : unruly Bhil chief (1867-1876), 312- 
313. 

Tnranmdl : hill, 4, 238. 

Turkheda *• place of interest, 477. 

Turmeric : ^cc Halad. 

U. 

Udhali Budruk : temple at, 477. 

Udhali Khurd : temple at, 477. 

Umbar : tree, 28. 

Undbdev : place of interest, 12, 477 . 
Undirkheda : place of interest, 477. 

Unsettled Tribes : 79-114. 

Upris : teuants-at-will, 266. 

Ushavaddt : second SAh ruler, 239 note 7. 

V. 

Vaccination *. 340. 

Vad : banyan tree, 24. 

Vadars ; wanderers, 114. 

Vadgaon *• temple at, 478, 

Vadgaon Amba : place of interest, 478. 
Vadhdvan : state, 606. 

Vadla : hot spring, 13. 

Vdghli ; temples at, 478, 

V&ghod : mosque at, 478. 

Vaibhale : temple at, 478. 



W'"' 

Tik&taka: See Vindhyaeb&kti* 
Vajtyfais : 41, 69, 106.113, 218, 314. 
VdaiS J tredere, 66, 69.61. 



Varangfton J piaee of interest, 478. 

Tarllidi .* cotton variety, 160, 161, 22Q, 231. 
Varibliokar : pond, ii, 

Tarldiada : pl^c of intorest, 260) 479. 
yitriif r » Bhil tnhe, m, SOh 
Viddsbtluputra : early king (200 A,».), 484 and j 
note 3. 


Wages : (178S-1SW), 200:‘2()’1. 

Water Supply : W, SM. 

Water Works: 140-142. 

Weights and measures : 204. 

Wells: 143. 

Wheat ; 150. 

Wheel : Shikyamiini’s emblem, 491 and note 6. 


Ydsudevs : beggar., 124, 


Wolf: 31. 


Yisuraa f Btate, 606. Woodpecker : 35- 

Yidarhha : eW country, 238 note 4 Work : gold and eilver, copper, iron, S24 j -wood, 

Yidlff : a BrAlunan sub-diviaion, 53, 226. 


Yihdrs : Buddhist monasteries, 482 note 3, 483. 
Villages 129. 

Yidyddharas : cherubs, 493 and note 3. 

Vittdhyashakti : ruling dynasty (COO A.l).), 240 
and note 5, 48S and note 1, 54.3 and note I. 

Virdel: sub-division, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, boldings, survey details, 
survey results, stock, crops, people, 2, 424 - 430. 

iTirseil J Abhir king (419 a.d.), 240. 

Vimli * cattle disease, 337 . 

Vital Statistics : 34i. 


Writers : 


Y4.davs : nxhvi ^'’60 and 1200 A.p.), 241, 
242. 

Yajurvedis : 52 . , 

Yaksbas : cherubs, 493 a^le 8. 

Yam: 171. ■ 1- 

Ydval : place of interest, 479. 

Yuvaaasbva ; 238. 
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